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TO  MY  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


The  present  age  may  be  considered  ^n  epoch  of  transition  in 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  full 
of  signs.  Among  the  most  striking  of  them  is  a  greater  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible  through  all  nations,  com- 
bining many  and  various  agencies  for  that  work ;  as  well  as  a 
closer  union  among  all  earnest  Christians,  seekers  of  salvation  and 
truth,  of  all  lands,  however  widely  separated — a  new  Catholic 
Church,  which,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  outward  ecclesiastical 
forms,  is  prepanng  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  has  Christ  for  its 
foundation.  Especially  is  it  matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  fraternal  union  between  the  Christians  of  the  Old 
World  and  those  of  the  New ;  a  land  in  which  Christianity  (the 
destined  leaven  for  all  the  elements  of  humanity,  how  various  so- 
ever) developes  its  activities  under  secular  relations  so  entirely 
novel. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  Professors 
M'Clintock  and  Blumenthal  had  determined  to  put  this  volume* 
the  fruit  of  my  earnest  inquiries,  before  the  transatlantic  Christian 
public  in  an  English  dress.  To  see  a  wider  sphere  of  influence 
opened  for  views  which  we  ourselves  (amid  manifold  struggles, 
yet  guided,  we  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit)  have  recognized  as  true* 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  fitted  to  make  a  way  right  on 
through  the  warring  contradictions  of  error,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  grateful  to  us.  For  truth  is  designed  for  all  men :  he  who 
serves  the  truth  works  and  strives  for  all  men.  The  Lord  has 
given  to  each  his  own  charisma^  and  with  it  each  must  work  for 
all.  What  is  true  and  good,  then,  is  no  man's  own ;  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  Lights,  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who  lends  it 
to  us  to  be  used  for  all.  And  what  is  true,  must  prove  itself  such 
by  bearing  the  test  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness. 

But  the  pleasure  with  which  I  write  these  words  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  anxiety.  To  write  a  history  of  the  greatest  Life  that 
has  been  manifested  upon  earth — that  Life  in  which  the  Divine 
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glory  irradiated  earthly  existence — is  indeed  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man tasks.  Yet  the  attempt  is  not  presumptuous  (as  I  have  said 
in  the  preface  to  the  German  edition),  if  it  be  made  upon  the 
Gospel  basis :  every  age  witnesses  new  attempts  of  the  kind.  It 
is  part  of  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves 
this  highest  life ;  to  become  more  and  more  intimate  with  it ;  to 
bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  ourselves.  Every  peculiar  age  will 
feel  itself  compelled  anew  to  take  this  Divine  Life  to  itself  through 
its  own  study  of  it,  by  means  of  science,  animated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  to  gain  a  closer  living  intimacy  with  it,  by  copying  it.  To 
eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (in  the  spiritual  sense)  is  itideed 
the  way  to  this  intimacy ;  but  science  also  has  its  part  to  do,  and 
this  work  is  its  highest  dignity.  But  yet,  in  view  of  the  grandeur 
and  importance  of  this  greatest  of  tasks,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  environ  it,  and  our  own  incapacity  to  execute  it  adequately, 
we  cannot  see  our  work  diffiised  into  wider  and  more  distant 
circles,  without  fear  and  trembling.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
dimness  that  surrounds  us,  growing  out  of  the  errors  and  defects 
of  an  age  just  freeing  itself  from  a  distracting  infidelity.  May  we 
soon  receive  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  bestow 
ing  tongues  of  fire,  so  that  the  Lord's  great  works  may  be  more 
worthily  praised  I 

I  have  another,  and  a  peculiar  source  of  anxiety.  This  book 
has  arisen  (and  it  bears  the  marks  of  its  origin)  amid  the  intel- 
lectual struggles  which  yet  agitate  Germany,  and  constitute  a 
preparatory  crisis  for  the  future.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  struggles  may,  perhaps,  take  offence  at  finding  not  only 
many  things  in  the  book  hard  to  understand,  but  also  views  at  va- 
riance with  old  opinions  in  other  countries  yet  undisturbed.  The 
English  churches  (even  those  of  the  United  States,  where  every 
thing  moves  more  freely)  have  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  been  but 
slightly  disturbed  by  conflicting  opinions  of  precisely  the  kind  that 
find  place  among  us.  Had  they  to  deal  with  the  life-questions 
with  which  we  have  to  do,  they  would  be  otherwise  engaged  than 
in  vehement  controversies  about  church  order  and  other  unessen- 
tial points.  It  would  be  easier,  Men,  for  them  to  forget  their  minor 
differences,  and  rally  under  the  one  banner  of  the  Cross  against 
the  common  foe.  Perhaps  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  other  lands  may  contribute  to  this  end. 

I  am,  notwithstanding,  still  afraid  thart  some  readers  unac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  the  German  mind,  which  has  de- 
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reloped  new  imellectual  necessities  even  for  those  who  seek  the 
truth  believingly,  may  take  oflence  at  some  of  the  sentiments  of 
this  book.  Especially  will  this  be  likely  to  happen  with  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  what  is  Divine  from 
what  is  human  in  the  Gospel  record ;  to  discriminate  its  immutable 
essence  from  the  changeful  forms  in  which  men  have  apprehended 
it ;  in  a  word,  with  those  who  exchange  the  Divine  reality  for  the 
frail  support  of  traditional  beliefs  and  ancient  harmonies.  I  would 
lead  no  man  into  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure ;  I  would 
willingly  give  offence  to  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  a  transi- 
tory offence,  tending  afterward  to  enlarge  his  Christian  knowledge, 
and  confirm  his  faith.  How  far  this  may  be  the  case,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  transatlantic  Church  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge.  Nor  would  I,  on  my  own  sole  responsibility,  have 
introduced  this  work  (which  arose,  as  I  have  said,  among  the 
struggles  of  our  own  country)  to  a  foreign  public :  this  I  leave 
to  the  esteemed  translators,  hoping  that  their  judgment  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  there  may  be  well  founded. 

But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  fall  of  the  old  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration,  and,  indeed,  of  many  other  doctrinal  preju- 
dices, will  not  only  not  involve  the  fall  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
but  will  cause  it  no  detriment  whatever.  Nay,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  more  clearly  and  accurately  understood  ;  that  men  will  be 
better  prepared  to  fight  with  and  to  conquer  that  inrushing  infidelity 
against  which  the  weapons  of  the  old  dogmatism  must  be  power- 
less in  any  land ;  and  that  from  such  a  struggle  a  new  theology, 
purified  and  renovated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  must  arise. 
Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  a  new  creation;  the  Lord  will 
build  himself,  in  science  as  well  as  in  life,  a  new  tabernacle  in 
which  to  dwell ;  and  neither  a  stubborn  adherence  to  antiquity,  nor 
a  profane  appetite  for  novelty,  can  hinder  this  work  of  the  Lord 
which  is  now  preparing.  May  we  never  forget  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle,  •*  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty." 
Whatever  in  this  book  rests  upon  that  one  foundation  than  which 
none  other  can  be  laid,  will  bear  all  the  fires  of  the  time ;  let  the 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  which  find  place  in  all  works  of  men,  be 
burned  up. 

Perhaps  the  impulse*  which  the  American  mind  has  received 

♦  Not,  it  is  to  be  hoi>e^  m  one-aided,  partisan  tendonry.  u  is  justly  remarked  by  Professor 
Porter,  whose  article  <ux  "  Coleridge  and  Am  American  Ditciples,'*  in  the  Bibliotbeoa 
Bocra  for  Fabcmazy,  1847,  I  have  read  with  great  interest. 
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from  the  profound  Coleridoe,  who  (like  Schleibrmacher  among 
ourselves)  has  testified  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  definite 
system  of  conceptions  as  a  power  of  life,  may  have  contributed, 
and  may  still  further  contribute,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
tendency  of  scientific  theology  in  your  beloved  country.  , 

A.  Neander. 

I,  Na9€mh9r  4,  1847. 


TRANSLATORS'  PREFACE. 


The  work,  of  which  an  English  version  is  presented  in  this 
yolume,  appeared  originally  in  1837.  It  has  already  passed 
through  four  editions,  from  the  last  of  which*  this  translation  has 
been  made. 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Neamder  has  been  engaged  for.many 
years  in  writing  a  "  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church,''  and  that  he  has  published  separately  an  account  of  the 
"Planting  and  Training  of  the  Early  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles."  He  would  doubtless  have  felt  himself  constrained,  at 
some  period,  to  give  a  history  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  Church ;  and,  indeed,  he  states  as  much  in  the 
preface  to  this  work  (page  xxi.).  The  execution  of  this  part  of  his 
task,  however,  would  perhaps  have  been  deferred  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  General  History,  had  not  the  "  signs  of  the  times" 
urged  him  to  undertake  it  at  once.  Its  immediate  occasion  was 
the  publication,  in  1835,  of  Stbauss's  "Life  of  Christ,**!  a  work 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  created  a  great  sensation,  not  merely 
in  the  theological  circles  of  Germany,  but  also  throughout  Europe. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  state  and  progress  of  parties  in  Germany 
may  be  useful  to  readers  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of  that 
country ;  and  we  here  attempt  it,  only  regretting  our  incapacity 
to  give  it  fully  and  accurately. 

Notwithstanding  the  dread  with  which  German  theology  is 
regarded  by  many  English  and  some  American  divines,  it  was 
not  in  German  soil  that  the  first  seeds  of  infidelity  in  modem 
times  took  root.  It  was  by  the  deistical  writers  of  England,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  sa- 
cred records  was  first  openly  assailed.  The  attacks  of  Toland, 
Chubb,  Morgan,  &c.,  were  directed  mainly  against  the  credibil- 
ity and  sincerity  of  the  sacred  writers ;   and  their  blows  were 

*  Dss  Leben  Jetn  Chriati,  in  seinein  geschichtlicben  ZoBammenhaage  and  seiner  ge- 
•ehichtUcben  Entwickelang  dargestellt  von  Dr.  August  Neandxr,  Tierte  and  Terbesserto 
Aoflase,  Hunlrarg,  b«i  Friedrich  Perthes,  1845. 

t  Dfts  Leben  Jesa,  Kritisch  bearbeitet  Ton  Dr.  David  Frixdsicu  Stbauss.  9  Bde 
9iibiBg«D,  1S35,  4t*  Aafl.,  1640. 
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aimed,  avowedly,  against  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  failed,  not  merely  in  accomplishing 
their  object,  but  in  making  any  very  strong  or  permanent  impres- 
sion on  the  English  mind.  Nor  has  an  infidelity  of  exactly  the 
same  type  ever  obtained  firm  footing  in  Germany.  The  English 
Deism,  first  promulgated  in  the  Wolfenbuttel  fragments,  set  the 
German  theologians  at  work  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
upon  Biblical  literature  in  general,  with  a  zeal  and  industry  un 
known  before ;  and  many  of  them  pushed  their  inquiries  with  a 
freedom  amounting  to  recklessness ;  but  a  direct  and  absolute  de- 
nial of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God  is  a  thing  almost  unknown 
among  them.  Still,  professed  theologians,  of  great  talents  and 
learning,  and  holding  high  official  positions,  adopted  a  theory  (the 
so-called  Rationalism)  more  dangerous  than  avowed  infidelity, 
and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  dififusing  its  poison  to  a  painful  extent. 
The  declared  aim  of  the  Rationalists  was  to  interpret  the  Bible 
on  rational  principles ;  that  is  to  say,  to  find  nothing  in  it  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  reason.  Not  supposing  its  writers  to  be  im- 
postors, nor  denying  the  record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  of  religious  instruction,  they  sought  to  free  it  of  every 
thing  supernatural;  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  Divine  revela- 
tion, but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided,  indeed,  by  Divine 
Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  or  miraculous  way.  The 
miracles^  therefore,  had  to  be  explained  away ;  and  this  was  done 
in  any  mode  that  the  ingenuity  'or  philosophy  of  the  expositor 
might  suggest  Sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  no  miracles 
at  all,  but  simple  natural  facts ;  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had 
misunderstood  the  writers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  history  misunderstood  the  facts,  deeming  them  to  be  mi- 
raculous when  they  were  not;  e.  g.^  when  Christ  *' healed  the 
sick,"  he  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  physician,  with 
skill  and  success ;  when  he  **  raised  the  dead,"  he  only  restored 
men  from  a  swoon  or  trance ;  when  he  ''subdued  the  storm,"  there 
was  simply  a  happy  ''coincidence,"  making  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples ;  when  he  fed  the  "  five  thousand," 
he  only  set  an  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  the 
rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by  opening  their  stores  to  feed 
the  hungry  multitude,  &c.,  &c.  But  even  this  elastic  exegesis, 
when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would  not  explain  every 
case :  some  parts  of  the  narratives  were  stubbornly  unyielding, 
and  new  methods  were  demanded.    For  men  who  had  gone  so 
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far,  it  was  easy  to  go  fiirther ;  the  text  itself  was  not  spared ;  this 
passage  was  doubtful,  that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In 
short,  **  criticism,''  as  this  desperate  kind  of  interpretation  was 
called,  was  at  last  able  to  make  any  thing,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  nothings  out  of  the  sacred  records.  But  still  the  rationalist 
agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernaturalist  in  admitting  that  there 
was,  at  bottom,  a  basis  of  substantial  truth  in  the  records ;  and 
asserted  that  his  efibrts  only  tended  to  free  the  substantive  verity 
from  the  envelopements  of  fable  or  perversion  with  which  tradition 
had  invested  it  The  admission  was  a  fatal  one.  The  absurdities 
to  which  the  theory  led  could  not  long  remain  undetected.  It  was 
soon  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that  this  vaunted  criticism  was 
no  criticism  at  all ;  that  the  objections  which  it  offered  to  the  Gos- 
pel history  were  as  old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English 
Deists,  and  had  been  refuted  again  and  again ;  that  the  errors  of 
interpretation  into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen  might  be 
avoided  without  touching  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Evan- 
gelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could  be  no  medium  between 
open  infidelity  and  the  admission  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  conflict  was 
waged  with  ardour  on  both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on 
the  side  of  truth ;  and  every  year  weakened  the  forces  of  rational- 
ism. Still,  the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  unsettled:  its  Tholucks  and  Hengstenbergs  stood 
strong  for  orthodoxy ;  its  Twesten  and  Nitszch  applied  the  clear- 
est logic  to  systematic  theology ;  its  Marheineche  and  Daub  phi- 
losophized religiously ;  its  Bretschneider  and  Hase  upheld  reason 
as  the  judge  of  revelation ;  while  not  a  few  maintained  the  old  ra 
tionalism,  though  with  less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  "Of 
boldness. 

It  was  at  this  pomt  that  Strauss  conceived  the  audacious  idea 
of  applying  the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  All  Germany  has  been  more  or  less  infected 
with  the  mytho-mania,  since  the  new  school  of  archseologers  have 
gone  so  deeply  into  the  heathen  mythology.  A  mythis  amnis  pris" 
corum  hominum  cum  historia  tum  philosophia  procedit^  says  Heyne : 
and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  **  if  the  early  history  of  every 
people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  ?"*  The  mere  applica^ 
tion  of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records  was  by  no  means  original 
with  Strauss :  he  himself  points  out  a  number  of  instances  in  which 

*  Stnnaa,  t,  f  8. 
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Eichhom,  Gabler,  Vater,  &c.,  had  made  use  of  it.  His  claim  is 
to  have  given  a  completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  appli- 
cation, which  former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  halting  work  of  it.  That  Jesus 
lived ;  that  he  taught  in  Judea ;  that  he  gathered  disciples,  and  so 
impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teaching  as  that  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  this  is  nearly  the  sum  of  historical  truth 
contained  in  the  Evangelists,  according  to  Strauss.  Yet  he  as« 
cribes  no  fraudulent  designs  to  the  writers ;  his  problem  is,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear ;  and 
this  is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Messiah  was  expect- 
ed ;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic  character  and 
office;  and  with  these  Christ  was  invested  by  his  followers. 
**  Such  and  such  a  thing  must  happen  to  Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah ;  therefore  such  and  such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to 
him."  ''  The  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance 
it  had  ripened  into  full  bloom ;  not  an  indefinite  longing  either,  but 
an  expectation  defined  by  many  prominent  characteristics.  Mo- 
ses had  promised  (Deut.,  xviii.,  15)  'a  prophet  like  unto  himself/ 
a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's  time,  to  Messiah  (Acts,  iii.,  22 ;  vii.^ 
37).  The  Messiah  was  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his 
throne  as  a  second  David  (Matt.,  xxii.,  42 ;  Luke,  i.,  82) ;  and  there- 
fore he  was  looked  for,  in  Christ's  time,  to  be  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  (John,  vii.,  42 ;  Matt.,  ii.,  5).  In  the  old  legends 
the  most  wonderful  acts  and  destinies  had  been  attributed  to  the 
prophets :  could  less  be  expected  of  the  Messiah  1  Must  not  his 
life  be  illustrated  by  the  most  splendid  and  significant  incidents 
from  the  lives  of  the  prophets  7  Finally,  the  Messianic  era,  as  a 
whole,  was  expected  to  be  a  period  of  signs  and  wonders.  The 
eyes  of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  to  be  unstop- 
ped ;  the  lame  were  to  leap,  &c.  (Isa.,  xxxv.,  &c.).  These  ex- 
pressions, part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely  figurative,  came  to 
be  literally  understood  (Matt.,  xi.,  5 ;  Luke,  vii.,  21,  sqq.)  ;  and  thus, 
even  before  Christ's  appearance,  the  image  of  Messiah  was  con- 
tinually filling  out  with  new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  le- 
gends respecting  Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented ;  they  exist- 
ed ready-made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  needed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his  character  and  teachings,"* 

*  Scranii,  I.  f  14. 
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These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Strauss's  theory ;  his 
book  is  little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to  the  individual  parts 
of  the  history  of  Christ  as  f^iven  in  the  Evangelists.  A  few  in- 
stances of  his  procedure  will  suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the 
miraculous  conception  in  Matt.,  i^22:  **  All  this  was  done  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet^ 
stiyingf"*  &c.  **  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  must  correspond 
to  this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really  did  oc- 
cur, and  so  arose  the  myth."  The  account  of  the  star  of  the  Magi- 
ans,  and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose  from  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  Numbers,  xxiv.,  17 ;  Psa.  Ixxii.,  10 ;  Isa.,  Ix.,  l-6,f  &c. 
The  temptation  of  Christ  was  suggested  by  the  trials  of  Job ;  its 
separate  features  helped  out  by  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  28 ;  Lev.,  xvi.,  8, 
10 ;  Deut,  ix.,  9,;^  ^^-  ^^^  Transfiguration  finds  a  starting-point 
in  Exod.,  xxxiv.,  29-d5.§    So  we  might  go  through  the  book. 

The  appearance  of  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced  a  won- 
derful sensation  in  Germany;  greater,  by  far,  than  its  merits 
would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  that 
unbelief  had  ever  struck  against  Christianity ;  and  the  question 
was,  what  should  be'  done  7  The  Prussian  government  was  dis- 
posed to  utter  its  ban  against  the  book ;  and  many  evangelical 
theologians  deemed  this  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
it  But  Dr.  Neander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated 
to  give  the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  least,  the 
aspect  of  a  confession  that  it  was  unanswerable.  He  advised  that 
it  should  be  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  argument,  believing  that 
the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  in  such  a  conflict.  His  counsel  pre- 
Tailed  ;  and  the  event  has  shown  that  he  was  right.  Replies  to 
Strauss  poured  forth  in  a  torrent ;  the  Gospel  histories  were  sub- 
jected to  a  closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day  the  public  mind 
of  Grermany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view  of 
their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  century. 

Besides  the  general  impulse  given  by  Strauss  to  the  study  of 
the  Four  Grospels,  he  has  done  theology  another  good  service. 
His  book  has  given  a  deadly  blow  to  rationalism  properly  so 
called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beggarly  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
tare  are  nowhere  more  efiectually  dissected  than  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions 
that  have  been  given  of  it  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
out  of  the  field  to  make  way  for  his  myths ;  and  Neander,  Eb- 
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rard,  and  others  have  exploded  the  myths ;  so  that  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  return  to  the  simple,  truthful  interpretations  which, 
in  the  main,  are  given  by  the  evangelical  commentators. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  trouble  ourselves  with  controversies 
of  this  kind  here?  We  cannot  help  it  Strauss's  book,. at  first, 
could  not  find  a  respectable  publisher  in  England  ;  and  a  garbled 
translation,  containing  its  very  worst  features,  was  put  out  in  a 
cheap  form  for  the  million.  The  same,  or  a  similar  abridgment, 
has  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country.  And 
within  the  last  year  a  translation  of  the  whole  work,  from  the 
last  German  edition,  has  been  published  in  London  in  three  hand- 
some volumes.  That  the  soil  of  many  minds  is  ready  to  receive 
its  pestilent  doctrines,  both  in  that  country  and  in  our  own,  is  too 
sadly  true  to  be  denied.  The  Westminster  Review  for  A^ril,  1847, 
contains  an  article  on  Strauss  and  Parker  which  talks  about  the 
Evangelists  in  the  coolest  strain  of  infidelity  imaginable,  and  refers, 
with  obvious  complacency,  to  the  signs  of '^  unbelief  or  illumination*^ 
^t  cares  not  which)  that  are  at  present  so  abundant  in  England. 

To  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  remarked,  Neander's  Life  of 
Christ  has  a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss.  But  this  is  a  small  part 
of  its  merits ;  indeed,  but  for  the  notes,  an  ordinary  reader  would 
not  detect  any  such  specific  tendency.  It  unfolds  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  from  the  record  with  great  clearness  and  skill ;  it  invests 
the  outline,  thus  obtained,  with  the  fresh  colours  of  life,  without  re- 
sorting to  forced  constructions  and  vain  imaginings ;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  child-like  humility  and  reverence,  to  learn  and 
exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  characteristic  of  spirituality, 
to  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the  works  of  this  great  writer,  is  espe- 
cially prominent  here.  None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without 
becoming  not  merely  better  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  into  its  spirit. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  Neander  diflfers 
in  his  views  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  interpreta- 
tion, from  most  Evangelical  theologians.  We  wish  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  these  pecu- 
liarities of  opinion.  It  was  at  one  time  our  purpose  to  append 
notes  to  such  passages  as  we  deemed  most  objectionable ;  but  af- 
ter mature  deliberation  this  intention  was  laid  aside.  It  is  hardly 
fiEur  to  criticise  a  man  in  his  own  pages,  even  if  one  is  able  to  do 
it    The  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  work  cannot,  we  are 
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sure,  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  or  we  should  never  have  at- 
tempted to  translate  it.  Its  specific  errors  can  be  met  and  refuted 
elsewhere. 

The  noble  candour  of  Neander  in  the  letter  which  precedes 
this  preface  must  disarm  all  severity.  Let  us  remember,  in  our 
judgment  of  what  may  appear  to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion 
in  the  book,  that  its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground 
*  that  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiritual  religion  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  while  we  lament  the  **  dimness"  which  this  great  man 
confesses  with  such  Christian-like  humility,  let  us  acknowledge 
the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  devotion  to  it.  His  starting-point,  and  many  of  his 
paths,  are  different  from  ours ;  it  must,  therefore,  gladden  our 
hearts,  and  may,  perhaps,  confirm  our  faith,  to  see  that  he  reaches, 
after  all,  the  general  results  of  Evangelical  theology. 

One  word  for  the  translation.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  best ; 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  not  done  very  well.  It  is  hard  to  trans- 
late German ;  and  of  all  German  that  we  have  tried  to  put  into 
intelligible  English,  Neander's  is  the  hardest.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted a  literal  version  (for  we  want  the  book  to  be  read) ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  we  willingly  gone  into  mere  paraphrase. 
We  have  sought  to  seize  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  to  express 
it  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  none  can  be  better  assured  than  our- 
selves that  we  have  very  often  failed.  Readers  of  the  original 
work  will  see  that  we  have  taken  some  liberties  with  it  which  de- 
mand explanation.  The  division  of  the  text  into  books,  chapters, 
and  sections  will,  we  hope,  make  the  work  more  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  English  readers.  In  many  of  the  author's  para- 
phrases of  Scripture  passages  we  have  substituted  the  words  of 
the  English  version,  where  it  could  be  done  without  affecting  the 
sense  ;  and  many  passages,  also,  to  which  he  had  merely  alluded, 
are  quoted  at  length.  A  few  sentences  have  been  transferred 
from  the  text  to  the  notes ;  and  a  few  passages  of  the  notes,  of 
purely  polemical  interest,  which  would  have  needed  explana- 
tion to  put  them  fairly  before  the  American  public,  have  been 
omitted.  In  all  that  we  have  done,  we  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
ply with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Neander's  wishes,  as  kindly  communi- 
cated to  us  by  himself. 

Jamuury  5,  .184& 
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Dm  Leben  Je«a  Christi,  in  seinem  geschichtlichen  Ziuammeiihange  mid  seiner 
geichichtlichen  Entwickelong:  !*•  Aufl.,  1837;  4**  Anfl.,  1845  (The  Life  of  Jetos 
Ohrist,  in  its  Historical  Oonnezion  and  Historical  Developement :  1st  ed.,  1837  ;  4th 
ed.,  1845). 

Geschichte  der  Pflanznng  nnd  Leitang  der  Ohristlichen  Kirche  dorch  die  Apostel: 
!••  Anfl.,  1832 ;  4**  Anfl.,  1847  (History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles :  1st  ed.,  1832 ;  4th  ed.,  1847).  4 

Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Religion  nnd  Kirche  (General  Histoiy  of 
die  Christian  Beligion  and  Church). 

(a)  Die  drd  enten  Jahrinmderte:  !*•  Aufl.  in  3  Blnden ;  St*  Aufl.  in  8  BdL,  184!M3.    (The  three 
firat  centorlef:  Itt  edition  in  3  Tolnmet,  1825;  i)d  edition  in2  rok.,  184d-43.) 

(b)  Dm  4t«-dto  Jahrhundert:  lt«  Anfl.  in  drei  Bftnden«  1828;  3^  AnfLin 3  Bd.,  1S46-47.    (Fourth 
to  lixth  century:  Itt  ed.  In  3  rola^  1898;  9d  in 3  Tola^  1846-47.) 

(c)  0u.»*,  in  1  Bd.    C&txA  to  elj^itfa,  1  roL).  1834. 

(d>  8t*-Ut«,  in  1  Bd.    (Ei^^tii  to  elerenth,  1  toL),  1836. 

(e)  llt^l3te,  in  8  Binden.    (Elerenth  to  tfalrteendi,  8  rok.),  1841  and  184& 

Ueber  den  Kaiser  Julianus  und  sein  Zeitalter  (The  Emperor  Julian  and  hit  Tunes), 
1812. 

Oenetische  Entwickelung  der  Tomehmsten  Gnostischen  Systeme  (C^enetical  Deyel- 
opement  of  the  principal  Gnoslic  Systems),  1818. 

Anti-Gnofticus.  Geist  des  Tertullianui  und  Einleitnng  in  dessen  Schriften  (Anti- 
Gnotticus.    Genius  of  TertuUian  and  Introduction  to  hife  Writings),  1825. 

Der  heilige  Chzysostonras  und  die  Kirche  in  deoen  Zeitalter,  2  Bd.,  1820 ;  2**  Aufl. 
!*•  Bd.,  J832  (Chiysostom  and  the  Church  in  his  Times,  2  vols.,  1820 ;  2d  ed.  of  1st. 
▼ol.,  1832). 

Der  heilige  Bemhard  und  sein  Zeitalter  (Bernard  and  his  Times),  1813. 

DenkwHrdigkeiten  aui  der  (3etchichte  des  Christenthums  und  des  Christlichen 
Lebens:  l**  Aufl^  in  3  Bd.,  1822;  3**  Aufl.  in  2  Bd.,  1845-46  (Memorabilia  from  the 
Histoiy  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Life :  1st  ed.  3  vols.,  1822 ;  3d  ed.  2  vols., 
1845-46). 

Kleine  GelegenheitBchriften  praktiseh-Christlichen,  vomehmlich  exegetischen  und 
historischen  Inhalts,  3**  Aufl.,  1829  (Smaller  Treatises,  chiefly  exegetical  and  historical, 
3d  ed.,  1829). 

Das  Eine  und  das  MannichfSiltige  des  Christlichen  Lebens;  Eine  Beihe  kleiner 
Gelegenheitschriften,  grtoertentheila  biographisohen  Inhalts  (Series  of  smaller  Treat 
iaea,  chiefly  biogn^hical),  1840. 

Das  Princip  der  Befimnation,  oder  Stanpits  und  Ln&er  (The  Principle  of  the  Ref- 
ormation ;  or  Staopiti  and  Lather),  1840. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


In  the  Preface  to  my  Representation  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  I  assigned  my  reasons  for  the 
separate  publication  of  that  work,  and  stated  its  relations  to  my 
General  History  of  the  Church.  It  remained  for  me  to  treat  of 
that  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  manifestation  and  existence 
of  the  Apostolical  Church  itself,  viz.,  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church ;  and  I  have,  moreover,  been  urged 
from  many  quarters  to  execute  this  necessary  portion  of  my  work. 
I  was  made  to  pause  in  the  former  undertaking  by  the  lofty  sa- 
credness  of  the  subject  and  its  many  difficulties ;  how  much  more, 
then,  in  the  latter  I  But  the  signs  of  the  times  (to  which,  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  Church,  I  could  not  but  take  heed),  the  uncertainty 
of  human  afiairs,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pailse  in  my 
General  History,  have  overcome  my  scruples,  and  led  me,  trusting 
in  God,  to  go  on  with  this  work. 

Yet  well  may  he  hesitate  who  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of 
Christ  !  **  Who,  indeed  (as  Herder  finely  answered  Lavater), 
could  venture,  after  /oAn,  to  write  the  life  of  Christ  1***  Who 
will  not  agree  with  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann,  that  such  an 
attempt  is  ''to  paint  the  sun  with  charcoal :  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  the  best  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  ?"t 

Yet  why  should  not  history  (though  assured  that  its  description 
must  be  far  behind  the  reality)  occupy  itself  with  the  highest  man- 
ifestation that  has  appeared  in  humanity — a  manifestation  which 
sanctifies,  but  does  not  spurn,  the  labours  of  men  ?     The  artist,  in- 

*  "i  write  fehe  life  of  Chrufr— /f  Never.  The  BTangelists  have  written  it  as  it  can 
and  oQglit  to  be  written.  Let  us,  however,  not  write  it,  bat  become  it  f "  (Beitriige  zar  d&* 
beren  KenntniM  Lavater'i,  von  Ulricb  Hegener:  Leipa.,  1836.)  May  the  good  Zarichen, 
who  hare  lately  ibown  themselvea  to  worthy  of  their  lirei  in  their  reiistance  to  revolation- 
ary  violeDce  and  their  enthanaam  for  the  faith  {dogma  Ckrittianum  dogma  populare,  An- 
gustin.  opna  imperf.  c.  Jalian,  ii..  S),  erect  a  Christian  national  memorial  by  an  edition,  as 
complete  aa  possible,  of  L avatar's  correspondence 

t  Cf.  Beinhard,  Plan  Jesn,  I ;  Heabner's  Anm. 
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spired  by  devotion,  paints  a  picture  of  Christ  without  any  aid  from 
history,  merely  from  intuition  of  the  idea  of  Christ.  But  we  have 
the  lineaments  of  the  historical  Christ,  in  fragments  at  least ;  and 
there  is  wanting  only  insight  into  their  connexion  to  frame  them 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  feel  the  necessity  of  calling  up 
vividly  before  our  minds,  in  our  own  stage  of  life  and  scientific 
progress,  this  realized  Ideal,  which  belongs  to  all  ages ;  and  at 
particular  epochs  in  the  mutations  of  time  this  necessity  is  always 
felt  anew.  The  image  of  Christ,  not  of  yesterday  nor  to-day, 
ever  renews  its  youth  among  men,  and,  as  the  world  grows  old, 
penetrates  it  with  a  heaven-tending  youthful  vigour.  What  Pho- 
Tius  says  of  the  various  ideas  of  Christ  among  difierent  nations 
may  be  applied  to  difierent  periods  of  time,  viz.,  ''that  each,  by  a 
new  representation,  must  make  itself  familiar  with  the  image  of 
Christ.**  Obviously,  however,  the  peculiarities  of  difierent  periods 
must  be  distinguished.  Some  periods  mark  a  new  creation  in  the 
Christian  Church  and  in  humanity,  as  already  appeared  ;  others, 
by  dissolution  and  crisis,  prepare  the  way  for  it  Our  age  belongs 
to  the  latter  class :  we  stand  between  the  old  world  and  a  new 
one  to  be  called  into  being  by  the  ever  old  and  ever  new  Gospel. 
For  the  fourth  time  Christianity  is  preparing  a  new  epoch  in  the 
life  of  hu|Qanity.  Our  labors  can  only  be  preparatory  to  that  new 
creation,  when,  after  the  regeneration  of  life  and  science,  the  great 
acts  of  God  shall  be  proclaimed  with  new  tongues  of  fire  I* 

But  it  may  be  questioned,  also,  whether  it  is  possible,  from  the 
authorities  in  our  hands,  to  exhibit  a  connected  description  of  the 
life  of  Christ  7  Christian  consciousness  will  be  satisfied  with  no- 
thing less  than  an  intuition  of  Christ's  life  as  a  whole ;  and,  there- 
fore, science  must  undertake  to  free  it  from  all  alloy,  and  to  found  it 
on  a  substantial  basis.  It  is  by  means  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness that  we  feel  ourselves  allied  to  all  Christianity  since  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost — Christian  consciousness,  the  living 
source  from  which  every  thing  in  life  and  science,  which  has 
really  enriched  the  Church,  has  proceeded  and  must  proceed ;  a 
far  difierent  thing  from  the  changeful  culture  of  the  day,  which, 
without  it,  must  ever  be  ephemeral  and  transitory.  To  serve  this 
last  is  the  most  wretched  of  servitudes.  It  is,  indeed,  time  for  a 
new  beginning  of  Biblical  criticism,  />f  New  Testament  exegesis, 

*  Moflt  keenly  doei  the  aathor  feel  (as  did  bia  late  friend,  B.  Jacobi,  who  has  left  behind 
Lim  a  blessed  and  honoured  memory)  that  his  work  bears  the  marks  of  its  production  in  an 
age  of  crisis,  of  'solation,  of  pain,  and  of  throes. 
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of  inquiries  into  the  formation  of  the  canon.  There  are  great  dif- 
ficulties, indeed,  especially  in  the  chronology,*  in  the  work  which 
we  have  to  do.  But  this,  instead  of  deterring,  must  only  stimu- 
late us  to  greater  efforts.  We  must  only  guard  against  relinquish- 
ing our  hopes  too  hastily,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  prejudices  either 
of  antiquity  or  novelty ;  and  then  this  undertaking  may  be  one  of 
the  preparations,  however  trifling,  for  a  new  epoch  in  this  part  of 
history. 

As  for  those  who  deny  that  our  field  is  properly  historical,  and 
place  it  in  a  pre-historical  and  mythical  region,  I  need  say  nothing 
here,  as  I  have  sought  to  refute  them  in  the  course  of  the  work 
itself.  ^ 

In  regard  to  my  relations  to  the  various  theological  parties  of 
the  age,  I  must  refer  to  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  my 
** Apostolic  Age;''  and  to  my  letter  to  Dewar,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  Hamburg.  Whatever  appears  to  me  to  be 
true,  or  most  probable,  aAer  candid  and  earnest  inquiry,  with 
all  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject,  I  utter,  without 
looking  at  consequences.  Whoever  has  a  good  work  to  do  must, 
as  Luther  says,  let  the  devil's  tongue  run  as  it  pleases.  There 
are  two  opposite  parties  whom  I  cannot  hope  to  please,  viz.,  those 
who  will  forcibly  make  all  things  ncu?,  and  fancy,  in  their  folly, 
that  they  can  shake  the  rock  which  ages  could  not  undermine ; 
and  those  who  would  retain,  and  forcibly  reintroduce,  even  at  the 
expense  of  all  genuine  love  of  truth,  every  thing  that  is  old ;  nay, 
even  the  worn-out  and  the  obsolete.  I  shall  not  please  those  hy- 
percritics  who  subject  the  sacred  writings  to  an  arbitrary  subtrl-* 
ty,  at  once  superrational  and  sophistical ;  nor  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  believe  that  here  all  criticism— or  at  least  all  criticism 
on  internal  grounds — cometh  of  evil.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
alike  at  variance  with  a  healthful  sense  for  truth  and  conscientious 
devotion  to  it ;  both  are  alike  inimical  to  genuine  culture.  There 
is  need  of  criticism  where  any  thing  is  communicated  to  us  in  the 
form  of  a  historical  tradition  in  written  records ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  an  impartial  criticism,  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only 
consistent  with  that  child-like  faith  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Christianity  or  Christian  theology,f  but  is  necessary  to  a  just 

*  Wlterarer  I  have  not  mre  gronndi  for  deciiion,  I  lay  "perhapt :"  nor  am  I  aahamod 
of  it,  nnfaabionable  aa  "  perbapa"  ia,  nowadayi.  in  matten  of  icieDce.  Would  that  our 
joang  Totariei  of  acience  would  lay  to  heart  tbe  excellent  wordi  of  Nikbuhb,  on  the  d^ 
greea  of  confidence,  in  tbe  "  Lebenanacbrichten,"  u.,  308. 

t  Bat  tbe  theologian  moat  have  more  than  a  merely  critical  mind  and  critical  aimi  i  bt 
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acuteness*  and  profoundness  of  thought,  as  well  as  to  that  true 
consecration  of  mind  which  is  so  essential  to  theology.  The  child- 
like faith  of  the  theologian  who  cannot  violently  rid  himself  of  the 
critical  element  of  his  times  or  of  human  nature,  is  thus  proved, 
as  it  were,  in  the  fire  of  temptation ;  this  is  the  tentatio  (particu- 
larly in  this  age  of  scientific  struggle)  which  must  go  along  with 
oratio  and  meditation  in  the  depths  of  the  earnest  and  humble 
spirit.  Without  this  priestly  consecration,  there  can  be  no  theol- 
ogy. It  thrives  best  in  the  calmness  of  a  soul  consecrated  to  God. 
What  grows  amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  world  and  the  empty 
babble  of  the  age  is  not  theology. 

Gk)d  reveals  himself  in  his  word  as  he  does  in  his  works.  In 
both  we  see  a  self-revealing^  self-concealing  God,  who  makes  him- 
self known  only  to  those  who  earnestly  seek  him  ;f  in  both  we 
find  stimulants  to  faith  and  occasions  for  unbelief;  in  both  we  find 
contradictions  whose  higher  harmony  is  hidden  except  from  him 
who  gives  up  his  whole  mind  in  reverence  ;  in  both,  in  a  word,  it 
is  the  law  of  revelation  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  tested  in 
receiving  it ;  and  that,  in  the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  the  bodily, 
man  must  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Berlin,  July  18,  1637. 

needi  «  ipiritaal  mind,  a  deep  acquaintance  wiA  divine  thingi ;  and  be  mait  itndy  the 
Bcriptorea  with  hifl  heart  aa  well  ai  keadt  nnleu  be  wiabei  hii  theology  to  be  robbed  of  ita 
aalt  by  bia  oriticiim. 

*  Not  too  iharp,  lo  aa  to  be  notched. 

t  Thii  if  the  pervading  tboagfat  of  Paacal  (the  lage  for  all  centariea)  in  his  Petuiet, 
tfaongfa  blended  with  many  erron  of  Catholicinn  and  abaolate  Predeatination.  Great 
thanki  are  doe  to  Faugere  tar  the  edition  of  tiiia  work  (1844)  in  ita  original  ibnn. 
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TO 

THE    THIRD   EDITION. 


Thb  reception  of  this  work  among  the  opposing  theological 
parties  of  the  age  has  been  such  as  I  anticipated  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  edition.  It  is,  therefore,  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  vin- 
dicate myself  against  special  accusations  on  any  side.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  principles  of  my  theological  procedure  are  in  the 
main  correct,  and  that  their  claims  will  finally  be  justified.  To 
answer  the  revilings  or  false  inferences  of  fanatical  prejudice  on 
either  hand,  or  to  enter  into  purely  personal  controversy,  forms 
no  part  of  my  purpose.  Yet,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  my  own  theological  stand-point,  it  appears  necessary  that  I 
should  notice  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  passed  upon 
the  work. 

A  review  from  the  pen  of  Consistorial  Counsellor  Scuulz 
has  appeared  in  the  Allgemeine  Darmstddtische  Kirchenzeitungf 
which  opposes  me  merely  by  dictatorial  decisions; and,  by  isola- 
ting various  passages*  of  my  work  from  their  connexion,  ascribes 
to  me  opinions  which  are  foreign  to  my  whole  theological  system 
What  I  say  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  candidly  exam- 
ines that  review  and  compares  it  with  my  work.  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  my  readers  in  this  edition  to  these  perversions  of 
my  words ;  perversions  in  which  Schulz  shakes  hands  with  men  of 
a  school  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Were  I  not  satisfied  of  his 
integrity,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  them  dishonest 
perversions ;  as  the  case  is,  I  see  in  them  only  the  prejudice  of 
that  enthusiasm  of  reason  so  admirably  characterized  by  Jacobi  in 
his  remarks  upon  ^  Reason  which  is  not  Reason"  (ii.,  492).  Of 
those  who  are  enslaved  by  this  enthusiasm,  he  says :  **  Their  belief 
is  always  reason,  nor  can  they  recognize  another's  reason  except 
in  his  belief.     They  inquire  not  how  he  feels,  perceives,  observes, 

*  The  reriewer  hai  been  able  to  point  oat  bat  one  orenight— certainly  no  proof  of  care- 
leM  haate  in  a  work  on  locb  a  labject  The  miitake  waa  one  which  might  have  happened 
to  any  one  in  an  anhicky  moment,  whidi  ooald  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  any  one,  and  wnich* 
in  Uict,  waa  noticed  by  myaelf  aa  loon  aa  I  glanced  again  at  the  paaaage. 
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or  infers,  but  only  what  his  opinions  are— whether  they  agree 
with  their  canon  or  not ;  and  that  decides  the  matter."  This 
stand-point  as  surely  generates  a  prejudice  which  precludes  all 
just  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  leads  (though  uncon- 
sciously) to  falsehood,  as  does  the  enthusiasm  for  an  absolute  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  which  lays  down,  as  a  standard,  a  definite  num- 
ber of  articles  of  faith,  or  principles  therewith  connected,  and 
makes  this  standard  a  criterion  of  every  one's  claim  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  judgments  formed  of  my  work,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  matters  of  our  time,  these  two  sets  of  prejudices  have  led 
to  similar  results. 

**  What,"  inquires  Sohulz  several  times,  **  will  the  believers  in 
creeds  say  to  this  ?"  Now,  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  or  that  set  of 
men,  I  am  indifferent ;  it  concerns  me  only  to  know  how  far  my 
statements  accord  with  truths  especially  Christian  truth.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  go  along  with  those  who 
oppose  **  creed-believers"  (to  use  Schulz's  term)  so  far  as  this, 
viz.,  that  I  could  not  subscribe  to  any  of  the  existing  symbols  (ex- 
cept the  Apostles'  creed,  which  testifies  to  those  fundamental  facts 
of  Christianity  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church)  as  an  unconditional  expression  of  my  religious  convic- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  our  path  lies,  through  the  strifes  and  storms  of  the 
present  time,  to  a  new  creation  in  the  Church,  when  the  same 
Holy  Spirit*  that  works  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  produces 
all  truly  Christian  creeds  as  expressions  (defective,  indeed,  as  all 
human  representations  of  the  Divine  must  be,  and  stamped  with 
the  varying  culture  of  the  time)  of  Christian  truth,  will  produce 
a  symbol  adapted  to  the  new  stage  of  the  Church's  developement, 
if  it  become  necessary  that  such  an  expression  of  the  animating 
faith  of  the  Church  be  given  in  a  new  literal  form.  But  I  go 
along  with  the  theologians  (so  called  creed-believers)  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Evangelical  Church ;  the  doctrines,  viz.,  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  (not,  however,  excluding,  but  presupposing,  an  ele- 
ment of  affinity  for  Grod  [Grottverwandte]  in  human  nature);  and 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  going  out  fiom  faith  In  Chrift.  who  wm  crucified  for  the  aim  of  men. 
who  truly  roae  from  the  dead  and  aacended  to  heaven ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  haa  proved 
itaelf  the  aame  aince  the  firat  Chriatian  Penteooat,  at  all  timea,  among  all  people,  learned 
or  anleamed ;  not  the  changefol  apirit  of  die  timea,  which  correaponda  more  nearly  to  what 
la  called  in  the  New  Teatament  the  apirit  of  the  world,  and  whoae  manifeatatiooa  atand 
oppoaed  to  tboae  of  die  Holy  Spirit 
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ot  justification  by  faith  in  Jesos  ag  the  Redeemer.  The  essential 
part  of  the  Evangelical  Confession  (the  Augsburg  Confession  and 
its  Apology),  so  far  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  togeth- 
er with  the  unchangeable  verities  to  which  the  Apostles'  Creed 
bears  witness,  seem  to  me  the  irrefragable  basis  of  the  Evan- 
geUcal  Chiirch;  which,  on  this  hvLaiSf  protests  against  all  popery, 
whether  the  Roman  or  any  other  impure  spirit  of  the  age  ;  against 
human  statutes,  no  matter  of  what  kind.  Dr.  Sghulz  reproaches 
me  for  speaking  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  this  truth,  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  nay,  lying  at  their  basis,  and  so  plainly 
written  upon  every  human  heart,  should  be  denied  by  any  man. 
He  wishes,  moreover,  that  the  terms  **  natural  reason*'  and  **  self- 
righteousness**  may  hereafter  not  appear  in  my  writings.  In  this 
respect  I  cannot  possibly  gratify  him.  These  terms  have  a  well- 
established  right  in  the  Evangelical  Church;  the  conceptions 
which  they  express  are  closely  connected  with  its  fundamental 
principle ;  they  are,  moreover,  firmly  founded  in  Biblical  Anthro- 
pology.* They  are  not  the  ofishoot  of  a  "new  Evangelical" 
Theology,  but  of  an  old  Evangelical  faith.  It  is  a  mere  pretended 
**  enlightenment"  (which,  notwithstanding  it  may,  by  destroying, 
prepare  the  way  for  better  things,  is  yet  in  its  positive  elements  a 
source  of  darkness)  that  can  object  to  those  conceptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Habe  for  the  kindness  with  which  be  has 
spoken  of  my  work  in  the  Jahrbucher  far  wissenschaftliche  Kri^ 
tik ;  but  it  would  take  more  space  than  a  preface  will  allow  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  him  upon  the  points  in  Apologet- 
ics and  Dogmatics  on  which  he  touches  in  his  review.  I  can  only 
remark,  that  a  description  of  the  life  of  Christ  (although  it  must 
proceed  from  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  alone  can  afibrd 
a  living  intuition  of  it)  does  not  necessarily  demand  for  its  found- 
ation a  complete  and  well-defined  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  one  of  the  excellences  of  such  a 

*  It  i«  a  trick  of  Jeiaitism  (whkb  u  by  no  meani  confined  to  one  fonn,  bat  often  aMomea 
tbe  shape  of  the  fanaticism  of  reaaon  or  andentanding)  to  protest  {uxfarm)  against  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  joamal  called  the  Evangduche  KirchenxeUung,  while,  mfact,  the  protest  is 
not  meant  to  bear  against  those  tendencies — not  against  antiquated  dogmas — bot  against 
Ibe  mdiangeable  fondamental  troths  of  the  Chorch  of  Christ ;  troths  which  can  appear  to 
b«  antiqaated  dogmas  only  to  the  shallow  and  soperficial  spirit  of  the  times ;  a  spirit  as 
eootracted  as  it  is  conceited.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  one-sided- 
neas,  the  exaggerations  and  moltiibrm  sickliness  of  the  tendencies  referred  to  may  have 
eonbiboted  to  prodoce  a  reaction.  We  say  this  tine  tra  et  tiudio,  witti  a  foil  sense  of  the 
macmn  and  earnest  seal,  and  the  tme  Christian  endeavooni  and  results  of  thase  tenden* 
ciaf  which  find  an  organ  in  the  Ktrchemmtung, 
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work,  that  various  doctrinal  tendencies  (if  supranaturalistic)  could 
be  satisfied  with  it.  It  must  deal  with  facts^  which  are  more 
weighty  than  men's  conceptions,  changeful  as  they  are.  All  dog- 
matical theories  except  those  which  are  willing  to  do  violence  to 
history  must  agree  in  acknowledging  certain  facts.  What  I  have 
said  of  the  human  developement  of  the  life  of  Christ  harmonizes 
well  with  the  consequent  doctrine  of  a  status  ezinanitionis  ;  with- 
out this,  in  fact,  the  hucnan  life  of  Christ  can  have  no  reality.  As 
to  my  views  of  the  Ascension,  I  must  adhere  to  them,  until  I  can 
be  convinced  that  without  them  the  full  import  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection can  be  asserted.  Nor  is  it  simply  strength  of  faith  that 
leads  me  to  these  results ;  from  the  beginning  my  religious  life 
has  been  too  much  affected  by  the  culture  of  this  age  to  allow  me 
to  glory  in  such  a  faith— to  compare  myself  with  those  men  of 
child-like  simplicity,  those  heroes  whose  Divine  confidence  is  ex- 
alted above  all  doubt.*  I  have  adopted  them  from  consecutive 
reasoning  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  here ;  unless,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting 
a  limit  to  all  explanation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  aflirming  the 
opposite,  we  cover  up  the  difficulty  in  phrases  and  formulas. 

To  all  those  who  consider  the  Socratic  ignorance  as  folly,  and 
who  have  settled  beforehand  the  highest  questions — questions 
whose  right  answers  the  great  Melancthon  placed  among  the 
beatitudes  of  the  intuition  of  a  better  life^ — my  dogmatical  system 
must  appear  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  reviewer  of  my  work  in  the  Halle  Literaturzeitung 
(Church-counsellor  Schwarz  of  Jena),  I  am  happy  to  recognize  a 
worthy  man,  who  can  acknowledge  with  congenial  spirit,  even 
amid  diflTerences  of  opinion,  the  work  of  an  earnest  mind  and  of 
serious  study — a  phenomenon  every  day  becoming  rarer  in  this 
age  of  selfish  and  excited  party  spirit.  I  am  gratified,  though 
not  surprised,  to  find,  from  the  beautiful  notice  of  my  book  by  Dr. 
LiJCKE,  that  that  old  and  worthy  friend  agrees  with  me  in  all  es- 
sential points. 

To  find  ourselves  at  one  in  the  recognition  of  certain  truths 
with  men  whom  we  must  admire  and  honour  on  many  accounts, 
even  though  our  convictions,  on  important  subjects,  may  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying.     I  have 

*  Tratfa  before  all  ttiingi.  I  woold  not  teem  to  be  what  I  am  not  Thia  book,  which  oonld 
only  have  ariaeo  in  thia  age  of  strife  and  diaoord,  ia  itaelf  a  mirror  of  the  progreaa  of  my 
niod. 
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no  sympathy  with  that  narrowness  of  mind  which  refuses  to  do 
justice  to  the  advocate,  however  able,  of  opinions  which  we  our- 
selves must  reject  That  is  an  unworthy  arrogance  which,  in  its 
zealous  defence  of  a  holy  cause  (a  cause  which,  above  all  others 
breathes  humility,  and  teaches  us  more  and  more  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  fragmentary),  deems  itself  authorized  to  look 
down  haughtily  upon  its  opponent,  however  superior  in  scientific 
ability ;  or  even  seeks  to  cover  the  weakness  of  its  own  argu- 
ments by  what  is  intended,  according  to  the  sickly  taste  of  the 
age,  to  pass  for  wit  and  humour. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  rejoice  to  find  that  my  treatment  of  the 
subject,  with  that  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  controversy,  has 
induced  Dr.  Strauss  to  soften  down  his  mythical  theory  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  various  points,  and  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
syeveral  results  arrived  at  by  my  historical  inquiries.  In  his  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  this  I  recognize  a  candour  and  love  of  truth 
which  is  far  more  honourable  than  mere  intellectual  greatness. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  kindness  with  which 
he  has  spoken  of  me  personally.  A  certain  degree  of  harmony, 
then,  may  be  attained  by  the  application  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  historical  criticism  which  all  sound  thinkecs  must  ac- 
knowledge to  be  correct.  Yet  it  is  only  a  certain  degree ;  it  is 
easy  to  be  understood  how  the  harmony  thus  reached  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  wider  differences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
subject. 

The  chief  points  of  controversy  turn  upon  essential  differences 
of  religious  thought  and  feeling.  These  fundamental  differences 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Strauss  in  the  closing  dissertation  of 
his  third  edition,  and  in  his  essay  on  the  Permanent  and  the  Tran- 
sitory (das  Bleibende  und  Yergangliche)  in  Christianity.  They  are 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  opposing  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  of  the  personality  of  spirit,  of  the  relation  between  the 
here  and  the  hereafter,  and  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The  contro- 
versy, to  our  mind,  does  not  lie  between  an  old  and  a  new  view 
of  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  human  invention 
directly  opposed  to  it  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  between 
Christian  Theism  and  a  system  of  world- and  self-deification. 
This  system  (by  a  relative  historical  necessity)  had  to  unfold  it- 
self in  theological  and  philosophical  rationalism,  in  order  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  power  of  Christian  truth  in  the  natural  prog- 
ress of  life  and  thought    Symptoms  of  it  can  be  detected  in  the 
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sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  many  of  the  manifestations  that 
preceded  the  Reformation ;  and  it  would  have  broken  forth  at  an 
earlier  period,  had  not  the  Evangelical  enthusiasm  of  the  Refor- 
mation suppressed  it  for  a  time.  We  may  apply  here  the  words 
of  Melanctbon,  uttered,  with  his  deep  historical  insight,  in  a  con- 
nexion akin  to  this :  Dogmatum  semifiOf  qucB  longe  graviora  tumul- 
ius  aliquando  excitatura  fuerantf  nisi  Lutherus  exortus  esset  ac  stur 
dia  hominum  alio  traxisset  (Corpus  Reformator.,  torn,  i.,  f.  1088). 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the  heart  of  any  man ;  in  this  regard 
each  must  be  his  own  accuser.  A  man  that  knows  he  serves  a 
truth  above  the  range  of  the  human  mind  knows,  at  the  same 
time,  how  &r  below  it  he  himself  stands,  and  how  high,  on  the 
other  hand,  others,  whose  individual  culture  modified  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age  may  have  laid  them  open  to  error,  may  in  heart  be 
raised  above  their  error.  Whoever  has  entered  into  the  struggles 
of  his  age  will  be  willing,  at  the  same  time  that  he  judges  himself, 
to  be  mild  in  his  judgments  of  others,  who,  although  they  may 
have  been  further  carried  away  by  those  same  struggles,  have 
preserved  a  seemly  and  becoming  moderation.  It  is  \he  principle 
alone  that  is  in  question,  and  that  cannot  be  judged  too  strictly. 

I  conclude  with  the  golden  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modern  times  in  testimony  of  the  truth,  and  in  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  vain  attempt  to  amalgamate  Christianity  with  the 
principle  of  modem  miVculture,  but  also  to  the  spirit  which  seeks 
to  reduce  all  minds  to  one  mode  of  doctrinal  conception — to  the 
stand-point  which  strives  to  make  the  piece-work  of  human  knowl- 
edge absolute.  ^*The  man  who  does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly 
life,  with  all  its  miracles,  to  be  as  properly  and  really  historical  as 
any  event  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  who  does  not  receive  all 
points  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do  not 
conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for  that  Christian- 
ity which  is  such  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  modern  philoso- 
phers and  Pantheists,  without  a  personal  God,  without  immortal- 
ity, without  an  individuality  of  man,  without  historical  faith — it 
may  be  a  very  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy,  but  it  is  no  Chris- 
tianity at  all.  Again  and  again  have  I  said  that  I  know  not  what 
to  do  with  a  metaphysical  God  ;  and  that  I  will  have  no  other  but 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  who  is  heart  to  tieart.  Whoever  can  recon- 
cile the  metaphysical  God  with  the  God  of  the  Bible,  may  try  it, 
and  write  symbolical  books  to  suit  all  ages ;  but  he  who  admits  the 
absolute  inexplicability  of  the  main  point,  which  can  only  be  ap- 
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proached  by  asymptotes,  will  never  grieve  at  the  impossibility  oi^ 
possessing  any  system  of  religion.''^  May  the  man  who,  with  rare 
world-historical  insight,  was  able  to  explain  the  signs  of  the  times, 
be  heard  of  many  I 

BerUH,Ma9t,  1830. 

*  LAen.  NuMu^ip  TU.  iL,  344.    We  otooot  be  too  grateM  to  tiie  pabliahen  for  put- 
ting  foctli  ttds  treafure  of  foond  feelinff  tod  pvoloaiid  tnUiL 
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TO 

THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 


I  HAVE  sought,  in  this  fourth  edition,  to  improve,  as  far  as  1 
could,  both  the  matter  and  form  of  the  work ;  but  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  pref- 
aces upon  my  mode  of  treating  the  subject  I  have  thought  it 
best,  in  spite  of  a  desire  to  economize  space,  to  republish  those 
prefaces ;  adding  here  and  there  a  remark  called  for  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  times,  which  I  should  have  otherwise  put  into  a  separ- 
ate preface.  Although  I  would  willingly  have  buried  in  oblivion 
the  unpleasant  personal  allusions  (contained  in  the  second  pref- 
ace) to  a  man  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  I  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  republish  it,  in  view  of  the  truths  which  it  contains, 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  times. 

And  now  let  my  book,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  enter  anew 
among  the  strifes  of  the  age ;  standing  in  the  midst  of  which,  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  shaken  or  perplexed  by  the  ^  rd  iv 
uia<^  ifju^ipiDdtv  rrc/vrroi." 

A.  Nbanoer 

I,  U  August,  1849. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

CHAPTER  L 

TUB  IDEA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST  IN  GENERAL. 

§  1.  The  Indifference  of  OrUicum  refected. 

IT  has  been  often  said  that,  in  order  to  true  inquiry,  we  must  take  noth- 
ing for  granted,^  Of  late  this  statement  has  been  reiterated  anew, 
with  special  reference  to  the  exposition  of  the  Life  of  Chriat,  At  the 
outset  of  our  work  we  refuse  to  meet  such  a  demand.  To  comply  with 
it  is  impracticable ;  the  very  attempt  contradicts  the  sacred  laws  of  our 
being.  We  cannot  entirely  freei  ourselves  f^om  presuppositions,  which 
are  bom  with  our  nature,  and  which  attach  to  the  fixed  course  of  prog- 
ress in  which  we  ourselves  are  involved.  They  control  our  conscious- 
ness, whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  supposed  freedom  from  them  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  else  but  the  exchange  of  one  set  for  another.  Some  of 
these  prepossessions,  springing  from  a  higher  necessity,  founded  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  derived  from  the  eternal  lawsf  of  the 
Creator,  constitute  the  very  ground  and  support  of  our  nature.  From 
such  we  mu9t  not  free  ourselves. 

But  we  are  ever  in  peril  of  exchanging  these  legitimate  sovereigns 
of  our  spiritual  being,  against  which  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  can  re- 
bel, for  the  prepossessions  of  a  self-created  or  traditional  prejudice, 
which  have  no  other  than  an  arbitrary  origin,  and  which  rule  by  no 
better  title  than  usurpation.  But  for  this  peril,  the  way  of  the  science 
of  life  would  be  as  safe  as  the  way  of  life  itself.  Life  moves  on  in  the 
midst  of  such  diversified  and  ever-commingling  prepossessions,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  time,  which,  torn  by  contrarieties  (contrarieties,  how- 
ever, which  subserve  a  higher  wisdom  by  balancing  each  other),  forms 
the  period  of  transition  to  a  new  and  better  creation.  On  the  one  hand 
we  behold  efforts  to  bring  the  human  mind  again  into  bondage  to  the 
host  of  arbitrary  prejudices  which  had  long  enough  enslaved  it ;  and 

*  [Vorau$ieixunfilo»igkeU :  "freedom  from  prerappoeitkmi/'J 
f  Of  whkh,  Mjn  Sophodef ,  beaatiAiUy, 
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on  the  other,  we  see  a  justifiable  protest  against  these  prejudices  run- 
ning into  the  extreme  of  rejecting  even  those  holy  prepossessions  which 
ought  to  rule  our  spiritual  being,  and  which  alone  can  offer  it  true 
freedom. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  Science  1  Must  she  dismiss  all  prepos- 
sessions, and  work  out  her  task  by  unassisted  thought  %  Far  from  it. 
From  nothing  nothing  comes;  the  Father  of  spirits  alone  is  a  Creat4)r, 
Empty  indeed  is  that  enthusiasm  which  seeks  only  the  mere  sound  of 
truth — abstract,  formal  truth.*  This  absolute  abnegation  of  all  pre- 
possessions would  free  the  soul  from  those  holy  ties  by  which  alone  it 
can  connect  itself  with  its  source — the  source  of  all  truth — and  com- 
prehend it  by  means  of  its  revelations  in  humanity.  The  created  spirit 
cannot  deny  its  dependence  upon  Grod,  the  only  creative  Spirit ;  and 
it  is  its  obvious  destination  to  apprehend  the  revelation  of  God  in  crea- 
tion, in  nature,  and  in  history.  So,  the  work  of  teienee  can  only  be  to 
distinguish  the  prepossessions  which  an  inward  necessity  constrains  us 
to  recognize,  from  such  as  are  purely  voluntary.  Indeed,  the  healthful* 
ness  of  our  spiritual  life  depends  upon  our  ridding  ourselves  of  the  latter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  in  lowliness  and  singleness  of  heart  to 
the  former,  as  the  law  of  the  Creator,  as  the  means  by  v^ich  light  from 
heaven  may  be  conveyed  to  our  minds.  All  that  the  intellect  has  to  do 
in  regard  to  these  last  is  to  demonstrate  their  necessity,  and  to  show 
that  our  being  contradicts  itself  in  rebelling  against  them. 

§  2.  J%e  Thithf  that  Christ  is  God-Man,  presupposed. 

What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  with  which  we  must  ap- 
proach the  contemplation  of  the  Life  of  Christ?  It  is  one  on  which 
hangs  the  very  being  of  the  Christian  as  such ;  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  nature  of  Christian  consciousness.!     It  is 

*  It  ii  one  of  Pascal's  best  thoughts,  that  "  On  se  fait  ane  id61e  do  la  T6rit6  mdme ;  car 
la  v^rit^  hors  do  la  charity  n'cst  pas  Diea ;  c'est  son  image,  et  nne  id6le,  qa'il  ne  faat  point 
aimer,  ni  adorer,  et  encore  moins  fautil  aimer  on  adorer  son  oontraire,  qoi  est  le  men 
songe." 

t  It  was  one  of  the  epodi-making  indxcKWaoB  of  Schleiermachir's  influence  npon  thed 
ogy  that  he  sacceoded  in  stamping  this  phrase  (Christian  oonscioasncss)  as  cnnrent,  witii 
the  meaning  that  he  assigned  to  it,  in  an  age  which  (olthoagfa  some  men,  blind  to  the  les- 
ions of  history,  look  back  npon  it  bngingly  as  the  golden  age  of  oar  nation)  was  guided 
only  by  the  naked  understanding,  and  destitute  at  once  of  faith  and  of  true  historical  insight. 
He  used  it  to  denote  Christianity  as  an  undeniable,  self-revealing  power,  entering  into  the 
life  of  humanity ;  an  immediate,  internal  power  in  the  spiritual  world,  from  whirh  went 
forth,  and  is  ever  going  forth,  the  regeneration  of  the  life  of  man,  and  which  produces  phe- 
nomena which  can  be  explained  in  no  otlier  way.  This  phrase,  and  the  thought  which  it 
expresses,  are  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  that  formalism  of  thought  which  is  so 
nostilo  to  every  thing  immfdiaU,  and  wishes  to  substitute  empty  abstractions  for  the  living 
powers  that  move  the  human  race,  as  well  as  against  that  low  and  moan  view  of  the  worid 
(impertinently  obtrusive  as  it  has  been  of  late)  which  owns  no  power  above  those  which 
build  rail-ways  and  set  steam-engines  agoing.  As  the  intuitive  consciousness  of  Qod  in- 
dicates  to  toe  human  mind  the  existence,  the  omnipresent  power,  and  the  self-revelMiain  of 
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one  at  whoee  touch  of  power  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  world  spmng  up 
in  all  the  vigoar  of  a  new  creation.  It  gave  birth  to  all  that  culture  (the 
modem  as  distinguished  from  the  euunent)  from  which  the  Germanic 
nations  received  their  peculiar  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  the 
emancipation  of  the  mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  bonds,  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  very  root  and  ground  of  our  mod- 
em civilization ;  and  the  latter,  even  in  its  attempts  to  separate  from 
this  root,  must  rest  upon  it :  indeed,  should  such  attempts  succeed,  it 
must  dissolve  into  its  original  elements,  and  assume  an  entirely  new 
form.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  belief  that  Jesu9  Christ  is  the  Sen  of  God  in 
a  sense  which  cannot  he  predicated  of  any  human  being, — the  perfect 
image  of  the  personal  God  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that  was  es- 
tranged from  him ;  that  in  him  the  source  of  the  Divine  life  itself  in 
humanity  appeared  ;  that  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity  was  realized 

§  3.  This  presupposed  TVuth  and  the  Historical  Accounts  mutually  con 

firm  and  illustrate  each  other. 

But  as  man's  higher  nature  can  only  reach  its  true  destiny  in  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  from  which  the  great  First  Truth  just  mentioned  is 
inseparable,  it  is  necessary  that  this  first  truth  should  be  shown  to  be 
essential  also  to  the  general  consciousness  of  man.  That  it  is  so  can 
be  proved  from  its  harmony  with  the  universal  and  essential  prepos- 
sessions of  human  nature ;  but  the  exhibition  of  this  proof  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  department  of  Apologetics.  It  is  shown  to  be  a  neces- 
sary and  not  a  voluntary  prepossession ;  first,  because  it  satisfies  a  fun- 
damental want  of  human  nature,  a  want  created  by  history,  and  fore- 
shadowing its  own  fulfilment ;  and,  secondly,  because  this  view  of 
Christ's  person  arose  from  the  direct  impression  which  his  appearance 
among  men  made  upon  the  eye-witnesses,  and,  through  them,  upon  the 
whole  human  race.  This  image  of  Christ,  which  has  always  propa- 
gated itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church,  originated  in, 
and  ever  points  back  to,  the  revelation  of  Christ  himself,  without  which, 
indeed,  it  could  never  have  arisen.  As  man's  limited  intellect  could 
never,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  have  originated  the  idea  of  God, 
so  the  image  of  Christ,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  could  never  have 
sprung  from  the  consciousness  of  sinful  humanity,  but  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  reflection  of  the  actual  life  of  such  a  Christ.  It  is  Christ's 
self-revelation,  made,  through  all  generations,  in  the  fragments  of  his 
history  that  remain,  and  in  the  workings  of  his  Spirit  which  inspires 

a  peraonal  Deity,  lo  doei  thii  **  Christian  conscioasneii"  testify  that  Christ  lired,  and  that 
he  continaes,  by  hit  Spirit,  to  operate  apon  mankind.    The  works  of  creation  only  reveal 
Qod  to  him  who  ahready  has  a  oonscionsness  of  the  Divine  existence  ;  for  he  who  has  not 
God  within  can  find  him  nowhere.    So  it  is  only  he  who  has  a  "  Christian  consciousness"  l 
tlMt  can  recognise  Christ  in  the  fragments  of  tradition  and  the  manifestations  of  history.  \ 
or  that  can  eomprehend  the  history  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 
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these  fragmeDts,  and  enables  us  to  recognize  in  them  one  complete 
whole.*  It  is  a  stream  of  the  Divine  Life  which  has  spread  abroad 
through  all  ages  since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  And 
the  peculiar  mark  of  this  Divine  Life  is  precisely  this,  that  it  is  ground- 
ed in  a  consciousness  of  absolute  dependence  upon  Christ ;  that  it  is 
nothing  else  but  a  constant  renewing  after  the  image  of  Christ.  But 
as  we  often  find  this  stream  darkened  and  troubled,  we  are  necessarily 
led  back  to  Him,  the  well-spring  from  whom  the  full-flowing  fountain 
of  Divine  Life  gushes  forth  in  all  its  purity;  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Redeemer  of  men.  He  who  could  with  Divine  confidence  present 
himself  as  such  to  mankind,  and  call  all  men  to  come  unto  him  to  satis- 
fy the  cravings  of  their  higher  nature,  must  have  had  within  himself 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  consciousness. 

Now  if  we  can  show  that  the  Life  of  Christ,  without  the  aid  of  the 
First  Truth  which  forms  the  ground  of  our  conception  of  it,  must  be 
unintelligible,  while,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  assistance,  we  can  frame 
the  Life  into  a  harmonious  whole,  then  its  claims  will  be  established 
even  in  the  exposition  of  the  Life  itself. t     Nay,  the  idea  of  Christ 

**  Strauss,  in  his  "  Leben  Jean"  (part  ii.,  p-  719),  has  drawn  a  jost  distinction  between 
the  abUraet  idea  of  homan  perfection  which  is  involved  in  oar  consciousness  of  sinfulness, 
and  seems  inseparable  from  oar  natural  tendency  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  "  actaal  (conr 
ertU)  working  oat  of  the  pictare,  with  the  traits  of  individual  reality."  In  relation  to  this 
last  he  says,  "  Soch  a  faultless  picture  could  not  be  exhibited  by  a  sinful  man  in  a  sinful 
age;  but,"  adds  he,  "such  an  age,  itself  not  free  from  these  defects,  would  not  be  conscious 
of  them ;  and  if  the  picture  is  only  aketched^  and  stands  in  need  of  much  illustration,  it  may, 
even  in  a  later  and  more  clcar-iiglited  age,  willing  to  afford  favorable  illustrations,  be  re- 
garded as  faultless."  In  opposition  to  this,  we  have  to  say  that  the  picture  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  does  not  exhibit  the  spirit  of  that  age,  but  a  far 
higher  Spirit,  which,  manifesting  itself  in  the  lineaments  of  the  picture,  exerted  a  regen 
erating  influence  not  only  in  that  age,  but  on  all  succeeding  generations.  The  image  of  hu- 
man perfection,  concretely  presented  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  stands  in  manifold  contradiction 
to  the  tendencies  of  humanity  in  that  period ;  no  one  of  them,  no  combination  of  them,  dead, 
as  they  were,  could  account  for  it.  Whence,  then,  in  that  impure  age,  came  such  a  pio< 
tore  (a  picture  which  the  age  itself  could  not  completely  understand,  of  which  the  age  could 
only  now  and  then  seise  a  congenial  trait  to  make  a  caricature  of),  the  contemplating  of 
which  raised  the  human  race  of  that  and  following  ages  to  a  new  developement  of  spiritual 
life  7  The  study  of  this  picture  has  given  a  new  view  of  the  destiny  of  humanity ;  a  ne  w  con- 
ception of  what  Uie  ideal  of  human  virtue  should  be,  and  a  new  theory  of  morals :  all  which 
vanish,  however,  when  we  withdraw  our  gaze  from  its  lineaments.  The  spirit  of  ethics, 
which  had  taken  to  itself  only  certain  features  of  the  picture  broken  from  their  connexion 
with  the  whole,  and  was  corrupted  by  foreign  elements  that  had  bound  themselves  up  with 
the  Christian  consciousness,  was  purified  again  in  contemplating  the  unmutilated  historical 
Prototype  in  the  days  of  the  Eefonnation.  And  whenever  the  spirit  of  the  age  cuts  itself 
loose,  either  in  the  popular  turn  of  thought  or  in  the  schods  of  philosophy,  from  this  his- 
torical relation,  it  estranges  itself  also  from  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  and  sets  up  a  new 
and  different  ideal  of  perfection  from  that  which  the  revelation  of  Christ  has  grounded  in 
die  consciousness  of  man. 

Bo  much  for  what  Strauss,  1.  c,  and  Baur  (Gnosis,  p.  655),  have  said  against  Sekleier' 
wuuker, 

t  Tai  iwodUtiS  mtoifuvof  e^K  ipXaSt  ^XAik  r$  ivn  hw^ieus,  olov  hiSdaut  n  m)  hffUtS,  as  Plato 
says,  in  a  different  connexion,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic, 
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which  has  come  down  to  us  through  Christian  consciousness  (the  chief 
element  of  which  is  the  impress  which  He  himself  left  upon  the  souls 
of  the  Apostles)  will,  by  comparison  with  the  living  manifestation  (t.  e., 
of  Christ  in  his  life),  be  more  and  more  distinctly  defined  and  devel- 
oped in  its  separate  features,  and  more  and  more  freed  firom  foreign 
elements. 

So  it  is  in  considering  the  life  of  any  man  who  has  materially  and 
beneficially  affected  the  progress  of  the  race,  especially  if  the  results 
of  his  labours  have  touched  upon  our  own  interests.  We  form  in  ad- 
vance some  idea  of  such  a  man,  and  are  not  disposed,  from  any  doubt- 
ful acts  of  his  that  may  be  laid  before  us,  to  change  our  preconceived 
notion  for  an  opposite  one.  But  while  this  preconceived  idea  may  be 
our  guide  in  studying  the  life  of  such  a  man,  the  study  itself  will  con- 
tribute to  enlarge  and  rectify  the  individual  lineaments  of  the  picture. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  important  difference.  In  all  other 
men  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  While 
in  many  of  their  traits  we  may  discern  the  Divine  principle  which 
forms  their  individuality,  the  archetype  of  their  manifestation  in  time, 
in  others  we  see  opposing  elements,  which  go  to  make  a  mere  carica- 
ture of  that  principle.  We  can  obtain  no  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  the 
life  of  such  men,  unless  we  can  seize  upon  the  higher  element  which 
forms  the  individual  character ;  just  as  an  artist  might  depict  accurately 
a  man's  organic  features,  and,  for  want  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  ex- 
pression, fail  completely  in  giving  the  entire  living  physiognomy.  But 
without  a  conception  of  the  living  whole  we  could  not  detect  the  sep- 
arate features  which  mar  the  harmony  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
side,  again,  if  we  contemplate  the  whole  apart  from  the  individual 
features,  we  shall  only  form  an  arbitrary  ideal,  not  at  all  corresponding 
to  the  reality. 

In  Christ,  however,  the  ideal  and  the  phenomenal  never  contradict 
each  other.  All  depends  upon  our  viewing  rightly  together  the  separate 
features  in  their  connexion  with  the  higher  unity  of  the  whole.  We 
presuppose  this  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
parts,  and  to  avoid  regarding  any  necessary  feature  in  the  light  of  a 
(caricature.  This  can  the  more  easily  be  done,  as  the  phenomena 
which  we  are  here  to  contemplate  stand  alone,  and  can  be  compared 
with  no  other.  And  as,  even  in  studying  the  life  of  an  eminent  man, 
we  must  commune  with  his  spirit  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view 
of  his  being,  so  we  must  yield  ourselves  up  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
whom  we  acknowledge  and  adore  as  exalted  above  us,  that  He  him- 
self may  show  us  his  Divine  image  in  the  mirror  of  his  Life,  and  teach 
OS  how  to  disting^uish  all  prejudices  of  our  own  creating  from  the  nec- 
essary laws  of  our  being. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BOUBOES  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST. 

§  4.  Tradiitanal  Origin  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels* 

IN  using  the  authorities,  I  shall  follow  the  general  rules  of  historical 
criticism,  and  seek  the  truth  by  comparing  the  individual  accounts 
with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  A  correct  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  the  authorities  may  be  derived  from  thus  examining  them  in  detaiL 
The  settled  result  of  my  investigations  on  this  subject  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  The  historical  remains,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case, 
show  that  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  history  did  not  originate  in  any 
design  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  life  and  public  ministry  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  but  rather  grew  out  of  a  series  of  traditional  ac- 
counts of  separate  scenes  in  his  history.  These  accounts  were  partly 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and  partly  laid  down  in  written  memoirs. 
The  commission  of  the  whole  to  vmting  naturally  soon  followed  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Grreeks,  a  people  much  accustomed 
to  writing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  made  use  of  written 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ*  The  objections  of  Weisse  against  this 
view  are  of  no  importance.  Our  first  three  Gospels  resulted  from  the 
compilation  of  such  separate  materials,  as  Luke  himself  states  in  his 
introduction.!  Matthew's  GtMpel,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  but  was  founded  on  an  ac- 
count written  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  language,  chiefly  (but  not  wholly) 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  a  collective  form. 

§  5.  Genuineness  of  John's  Gospd, 

John's  Gt>spel,  which  contains  the  only  consecutive  account  of  the  la- 
bours of  Christ,  arose  in  a  very  different  way.  It  could  have  emanated 
from  none  other  than  that  "  beloved  disciple"  upon  whose  soul  the  image 
of  the  Saviour  had  left  its  deepest  impress.  So  far  from  this  G^Mpel's  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  man  of  the  second  century  (as  some  assert),  we  can- 
not even  imagine  a  man  existing  in  that  century  so  little  affected  by  the 
contrarieties  of  his  times  and  so  far  exalted  above  them.  Could  an  age 
involved  in  perpetual  contradictions,  an  age  of  religious  materialism, 
anthropomorphism,  and  one-sided  intellectualism,  have  given  birth  to  a 
production  like  this,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  none  of  these  deformitiest 

*  8m  my  Apoitol  GudUdUe,  3d  edit,  p.  ISL  t  Lake,  L  1,  S. 
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How  mighty  must  the  man  have  been  who,  in  that  age,  could  produce 
from  his  own  mind  such  an  image  of  Christ  as  this?  And  this  man, 
too,  in  a  period  almost  destitute  of  eminent  minds,  remained  in  total 
obscurity !  Was  it  necessary  for  the  master-spirit,  who  felt  in  himself 
the  capacity  and  the  calling  to  accomplish  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  day,  to  resort  to  a  pitiful  trick  to  smuggle  his  ideas  into  circular 
tion? 

And  then,  too,  while  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the  three  other 
GtMpels  that  they  were  compiled  from  undesigned  fables,  we  are  told 
that  such  a  Grospel  as  this  of  John  was  the  work  of  sheer  invention, 
as  lately  Dr,  Baur  has  confessed,  with  praiseworthy  candour.  Strange 
that  a  man,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  inventions,  should,  in  the 
chronology  and  topography  of  his  Life  of  Christ,  give  the  lie  to  the 
Church  traditions  of  his  time,  instead  of  chiming  in  with  them ;  stran- 
ger still,  that,  in  spite  of  his  bold  contradiction  of  the  opinions  of  his 
age  in  regard  to  the  history,  his  fraud  should  be  successful !  In  short, 
the  more  openly  this  criticism  declares  itself  against  the  Gospel  of 
John,  the  more  palpably  does  it  manifest  its  own  wilful  disregard  of 
history. 

§  6.  Results  of  Criticism. 

A  comparison  of  the  representation  of  Christ  derived  from  the  trar 
ditions  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  with  that  which  the  direct  and  person- 
al knowledge  of  the  beloved  disciple  affi^rds  to  us,  will  not  only  aid  our 
general  conception  of  his  image  as  a  whole,  but  will  also  prove  the 
identity  of  these  two  representations  with  each  other,  from  their  agree- 
ment as  well  in  the  separate  features  as  in  the  general  picture. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  the  purify- 
ing process  of  Protestant  theology  in  Germany  has  conferred  upon 
faith  as  well  as  science,  that  the  old,  mechanical  view  of  Inspiration 
has  been  so  generally  abandoned.  That  doctrine,  and  the  forced  har- 
monies to  which  it  led,  demanded  a  clerk-like  accuracy  in  the  evangel- 
ical accounts,  and  could  not  admit  even  the  slightest  contradictions  in 
them ;  but  we  are  now  no  more  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  subtil- 
ties  against  which  our  sense  of  truth  rebels.  In  studying  the  historical 
connexion  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  actions  by  the  application  of  an  un- 
fettered  criticism,  we  reach  a  deeper  sense  in  many  of  his  sayings  than 
the  bonds  of  the  old  dogmatism  would  have  allowed.  The  inquiring 
reason  need  no  longer  find  its  free  sense  of  truth  opposed  to  faith ; 
nor  is  reason  bound  to  subjugate  herself,  not  to  faith,  but  to  arbitrary 
dogmas  and  artificial  hypotheses.  The  chasms  in  the  Gospel  history 
were  unavoidable  in  the  transmission  of  Divine  truth  through  such 
lowly  human  means.  The  precious  treasure  has  come  to  us  in  earth- 
en vessels.    But  this  only  afibrds  room  for  the  exercise  of  our  faith—- 
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a  faith  whose  root  is  to  be  found,  not  in  science,  not  in  demonstration, 
but  in  the  humble  and  self-denying  submission  of  our  spirits.  Our  sci- 
entific views  may  be.  defective  in  many  points ;  our  knowledge  itself 
may  be  but  firagmentary ;  but  our  religious  interests  wiM  find  all  that 
ia  necessary  to  attach  them  to  Christ  as  the  ground  of  salvation  and 
the  archetype  of  holiness. 
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THE  BIRTH  AND  CHILDHOOD  OF  JESUS/ 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRELIMINABY  REMARKS. 

§  7.  Scantinesi  of  our  Information  in  regard  to  this  Period  of  Chrii^M 
Life, — Nothing  Jurtker  really  essential  to  the  Interests  of  Religion. 

IN  writiDg  the  life  of  any  eminent  man,  we  should  not  be  likely  to 
begin  with  a  period  when  his  character  was  fully  developed  and  his 
world-historical  importance  recognized.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
study  the  growth  of  his  being — seek  for  the  bud  which  concealed  the 
seed,  and  the  powers  that  conspired  to  unfold  it. 

We  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same  desire  in  studying  that  Life  which 
&r  transcends  every  other,  both  in  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  and  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  human  race ;  but  we  are  kept  with- 
in very  narrow  limits  on  this  point  by  the  paucity  of  our  materials,  con- 
sisting, as  they  do«  of  firagmentary  accounts,  whose  literal  accuracy  we 
have  no  right  to  presuppose.  To  exhibit  these  features  in  the  life  of 
Christ  did  not  belong  to  the  Apostolic  mission,  which  was  designed  to 
meet  religious  rather  than  scientific  wants ;  to  relate  the  mighty  acts 
of  Christ,  from  the  beg^inning  of  his  ministry  to  the  time  of  his  ascension, 
rather  than  to  show  how,  and  under  what  conditions,  his  inner  nature 
gradually  manifested  itself.  It  belongs  to  science  to  give  a  pragmatico- 
genetical  developement  of  the  history;  religious yZit^  occupies  itself 
only  with  the  immediate  facts  themselves.  We  cannot  expect  this 
part  of  the  history  to  give  so  accurate  a  detail  as  that  which  treats  of 
Christ's  public  ministry  and  his  redemptive  acts ;  nor  do  the  wants  of 
fiedth  require  it 

§  8.  Fundamentally  opposite  Modes  of  apprehending  the  Accounts. 

The  problems  offered  to  scientific  inquiry  at  this  point  are,  first,  to 
distinguish  the  objective  reality  of  the  events  from  the  subjective  form  in 
which  they  are  apprehended  in  the  accounts ;  and,  secondly,  to  fill  up, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  chasms  which  necessarily  arise  in  the  history  from 

*  I  do  noC  enter  into  the  minate  retearchei  which  are  necoMuy  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
hirth. 
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itB  being  composed  of  detached  narratives.  These  problems  nearly  in- 
Yolye  each  other ;  for  we  must  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  events  them- 
selves, before  we  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connecting  them 
together.  Of  these,  various  views  may  be  taken,  different  in  themselves, 
yet  each  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  religion. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  different  views  which  may  be  taken 
of  the  subject  The  attempt  might  be  made,  for  instance,  to  explain 
the  life  of  Christ  just  as  that  of  any  eminent  man,  on  the  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  developement ;  rejecting,  of  course,  the  first  truth  of 
Christian  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  our  Saviour.  This 
theory,  denying  the  supernatural  element  of  Christianity,  necessarily 
leads  its  advocates  to  consider  every  thing  in  the  Gospel  accounts 
which  contradicts  it  as  simply  mythical.  Thus,  even  in  what  may  be 
called  the  ante-hutorical  part  of  our  work,  we  find  arrayed  against  us 
those  views  which  always  reject  the  supernatural  in  the  events  of  the 
life  of  Christ;  although  this  is  a  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  em- 
pirically by  inquiries  into  the  separate  accounts ;  for  this  very  distinc- 
tion of  historical  and  non-historical  presupposes  a  final  decision  be- 
tween these  opposing  views  made  elsewhere.  Thus,  the  Deistic  and 
Pantheistic  theories,  which,  although  they  arise  from  directly  opposite 
modes  of  thought,  agree  perfectly  in  opposing  supematuralism,  must 
deny,  in  the  outset,  what  the  supematural-theistic  views  hold  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  a  genuine  world-redeeming  Christ. 

We  must,  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  individual  features  into  harmo 
Dy  with  our  portraiture  of  Christ,  form  the  latter  definitely  from  a  view 
of  his  whole  life,  and  of  the  organism  of  that  Christian  consciousness 
which  g^ws  out  of  his  impress  left  upon  humanity,  and  manifests  his 
perpetual  revelation.  In  relation  to  the  individual  features  of  the  his 
tory,  it  only  remains  to  prove,  by  naked  historical  inquiry,  that  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  apart  from  the  general  prejudices  of  rationalism, 
to  deny  their  historical  basis ;  and  to  show  that  the  origrin  of  the  ac- 
counts themselves  cannot  be  explained  without  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  events  which  they  describe  on  the  very  ground  where  they  arose, 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  MIBACUL0D8  CONCEPTION. 

S  9.  The  Miraculous  Conception  demanded  k  priori^  and  confirmed 

a  posteriori. 

IF,  then,  we  conceive  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  have  been  a  super- 
natural  communication  of  the  Divine  nature  for  the  moral  renewal  of 
man,  a  new  beginning  in  the  chain  of  human  progress ;  in  one  word,  if 
we  conceive  it  as  a  miracle^  this  conception  itself,  apart  from  any  his- 
torical accounts,  would  lead  us  to  fi>rm  some  notion  of  the  beginning 
of  his  human  life  that  would  harmonize  with  it. 

It  is  true,  this  human  life  of  Christ  took  its  appointed  place  in  the 
course  of  historical  events — nay,  all  history  was  arranged  vrith  refer- 
ence to  its  incorporation ;  yet  it  entered  into  history,  not  as  part  of  its 
ofl&pring,  but  as  a  higher  element'  Whatever  has  its  origin  in  the 
natural  course  of  humanity  must  bear  the  stamp  of  humanity ;  must 
share  in  the  sinfulness  which  stains  it,  and  take  part  in  the  strifes  which 
distract  it.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  second  Adam,  the 
Divine  progenitor  of  a  new  and  heavenly  race,  could  derive  his  origrin 
from  the  first  Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  could  repre- 
sent the  type  of  the  species,  the  people,  or  the  family  from  which  he 
sprung,  as  do  the  common  children  of  men.  We  must  conceive  him, 
not  as  an  individual  representative  of  the  type  which  descended  from 
our  first  parents,  but  as  the  creative  origin  of  a  new  type.  And  so  our 
own  idea  of  Christ  compels  us  to  admit  that  two  factors,  the  one  natu- 
ral, the  other  supernatural,  were  coefficient  in  his  entrance  into  human 
life ;  and  this,  too,  although  we  may  be  unable,  h  priori,  to  state  how 
that  entrance  was  accomplished. 

But  at  this  point  the  historical  accounts  come  to  our  aid,  by  testifying 
that  what  our  theory  of  the  case  requires  did,  in  fact,  occur.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  history  is  found  precisely  in  those  features  in  which 
the  idea  and  the  reality  harmonize ;  and  we  must  not  only  hold  fast 
these  essential  facts  which  are  so  important  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
but  carefully  distinguish  them  from  unimportant  and  accidental  parts, 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  involved  in  obscurity  or  contradiction. 

{  10.  Mythical  View  of  the  Miraculous  Conception, — No  trace  of  it  in  the 
Narrative. — No  such  Mythus  could  have  originated  among  the  Jews. 

The  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  stating  that  the  birth 
of  Christ  was  the  result  of  a  direct  creative  act  of  God,  and  not  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  human  generation.     They  who  deny  this  must  Tpaire 
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one  of  two  assumptions ;  either  that  all  the  accounts  are  absolute 
fables,  or  that  some  actual  fact  was  the  ground-work  of  the  fabulous 
conception. 

Those  who  adopt  the  former  view  tell  us  that,  after  Christ  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  great  acts,  men,  struck  with  his  extraordi- 
nary character,  formed  a  theory  of  his  birth  to  correspond  with  it 
But  this  assumption  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  simple  and  pro- 
saic style  in  which  Matthew  tells  the  story  of  Joseph's  perplexity  at 
finding  Mary  pregnant  before  her  time  ;*  and  the  supposition  that  this 
prosaic  narrative  was  the  offspring  of  some  previous  mythical  descrip- 
tion, is  out  of  all  harmony  wiUi  the  character  of  the  primitive  Christian 
times.  As  for  the  second  assumption,  those  who  adopt  it  can  assign  no 
possible  fact  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account,  but  one  of  so  base  a 
nature  as  utterly  to  shock  every  religious  feeling,  and  every  just  notion 
of  the  overruling  Providence  of  God.  Had  such  an  occurrence  ever 
been  deemed  possible,  the  fanatical  enemies  of  Christ  would  very  soon 
have  made  use  of  itf  Both  these  assumptions  failing,  nothing  remains 
but  to  admit  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  a  phenomenon  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.^ 

Nor  would  such  a  mythus  have  been  consistent  with  Jewish  modes 
of  thought.  The  Hindoo  mind  might  have  originated  a  fable  of  this 
character,  though  in  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  the  account 
of  the  Evangelists  is  given ;  but  the  Jewish  had  totally  different  ten- 
dencies. Such  a  fable  as  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin  could 
have  arisen  any  where  else  easier  than  among  the  Jews ;  their  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity,  which  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  God 
and  the  world ;  their  high  regard  for  the  marriage  relation,  which  led 
them  to  abhor  unwedded  life;  and,  above  all,  their  full  persuasion 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  undistinguished  by  any 
thing  supernatural,  and  not  to  be  endowed  with  Divine  power  before 
the  time  of  his  solemn  consecration  to  the  Messiahship,  all  conspired  to 

*  We  cannot  believe,  notwitbitanding  what  Straua  layi  on.  this  point  in  hit  3d  edition. 
that  a  fable  coald  originally  be  presented  in  ao  proaaic  a  garb  aa  that  of  Matthew.  Casea 
are  not  wanting,  however,  in  which  the  lubatance  of  a  mythoa,  alter  it  had  come  to  be  re- 
ceived aa  history,  baa  been  given  oat  in  a  proaaic  form. 

t  They  woold  have  done  so  before  Jewish  malevolence  employed  the  histmy  of  the 
miracalotta  conception  to  invent  the  fable  which  Celsoa  first  made  ose  of. — Orig.,  i,  32. 
Had  any  snch  legends  been  in  circulation  before,  we  should  find  some  trace  of  them  in  the 
Evangelists,  wlio  do  not  conceal  the  accnsations  that  were  made  against  Christ. 

X  8chJeiermaeker,  whose  reverence  for  sacred  thinga  forbade  him  to  adopt  the  latter  at 
tiiese  two  suppositions,  while  his  conscientious  love  of  truth  compelled  him  to  admit  tlie  reality 
of  the  history,  saya,  in  comparing  the  statements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  {Critical  Jnquirim, 
•p.  47),  "  Wo  may  well  leave  the  statement  of  Matthew  in  the  judicious  indefinitoncss  in 
which  it  is  expressed ;  while  the  traditional  basis  of  the  poetical  announcement  in  Luke  re- 
bakes  those  impious  explanations  which  soil  the  veil  they  cannot  lift."  But,  in  sober  truth, 
DO  one  can  admit  the  veracity  of  the  history,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deny  the  miracnlooa 
conception,  without  falling  into  the  very  concluaion  which  Schleiennacber  rejects  with  iodi 
pioos  indignation. 
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render  such  an  invention  impoerible  among  them.  The  accounts  of 
Isaac,  Samson,  and  Samuel  cannot  be  quoted  as  in  point ;  these  cases 
rather  illustrate  the  Hebrew  notion  of  the  blessing  of  fruitfulness ;  and 
in  them  all  the  Divine  power  was  shown,  not  in  excluding  the  male,  but 
in  rendering  the  long-barren  female  finiitfiil,  contrary  to  all  human  ex- 
pectation. The  conception  of  Christ  would  have  been  analogous  to 
these,  had  Mary,  after  long  barrenness,  borne  a  son,  or  had  Joseph 
been  too  old  to  expect  ofl&pring  at  the  time.* 

It  was  on  this  very  account,  viz.,  because  the  miraculous  conception 
was  foreign  to  the  prevailing  Jewish  modes  of  thought,!  that  one  sect 
of  the  Ebionites,  who  could  not  free  themselves  from  their  old  preju* 
dices,  refused  to  admit  the  doctrine ;  and  the  section  which  contains 
the  account  is  excluded  from  the  Ebionitish  recension  of  the  Gt>spel  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  arose  fix>m  the  same  source  as  our  Matthew.  As 
fi>r  the  single  obscure  passage  in  Isa.,  vii.,  it  could  hardly  have  g^ven 

*  E.  9^  in  the  apocTyphtl  Gospel  of  Jtmei,  ch.  ix.,  it  ii  itated,  that  when  the  prieit 
was  aboat  to  give  Mary  as  a  wife  to  the  aged  Joseph,  the  latter  said,  "  I  have  sons  and 
am  old,  while  she  is  yet  yoang ;  shall  I  not  then  become  a  mockery  for  the  sons  of  Israel  t" 

t  Professor  JVei$iet  in  his  work,  "Die  Erangelische  Oeschichte"  (The  GkMpel  History, 
critically  and  philosophically  treated,  Leips.,  1838),  admits  that  the  Jews  could  not  hare  in- 
rented  this  myiktii,  but  ascribes  to  it  a  heathen  origin.  How,  in  view  of  the  relations  diat 
subsisted  between  eariy  Christianity  and  heathenism,  the  pagan  mythus  of  the  sons  of  the  godi 
coold  so  soon  have  been  transformed  into  a  Christian  one ;  and  how  die  latter  coold  hare 
foond  its  way  into  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  nnqoestionably  had  a  Jewuh-Christian 
origin,  are  among  tibe  inounprehensibilities  which  aboond  in  Prof  W.'s  very  intelligible 
work.  He  says,  p.  178,  that  "  as  Paol  foond  himself  involuntarily  compelled,  in  addressing 
tite  Athenians,  to  qaote  Greek  poetry  {Far  tee  are  also  his  offspring^,  Acts,  xvii.,  28),  so  it 
Is  possible  that  the  apostles  to  the  heathen  were  led  to  adopt  the  pagan  mythus  of  the  sons 
of  the  gods,  in  order  to  make  known  to  them  the  trath,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  a 
form  suited  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and  that  their  figurative  language,  literally  understood, 
formed  die  starting-point  for  such  a  mythus."  Things  very  heterogeneous  are  thrown  to. 
gether  in  this  passage.  What  religious  scruples  need  have  hindered  Paul  from  alluding  to 
die  ooDScionsness  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  human  race,  which  the  Athenians  themselves 
bad  expressed,  and  to  the  vague  idea  which  they  entertained  of  an  unknown  God  ?  Nor 
was  such  an  allusion  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  How  could  a  man,  imbued  with  Jewish 
feelings  in  regard  to  the  heathen  mythology  (feelings  which  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
would  by  no  means  weaken),  compare  the  birth  of  the  Holy  One—of  the  Messiah — with 
diose  pagan  fables,  whose  impurity  could  inspire  him  with  nothing  but  disgust  7  Weisse 
has  transferred  his  own  mode  of  contemplating  the  heathen  myths  to  a  people  that  would 
have  revolted  from  it. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  when  Weisse  adduces  the  comparisons  in  which  the  early  Chris* 
tian  apobgists  indulged.  These  men,  themselves  of  heathen  origin,  were  accustomed  to 
die  aUegorical  interpretations  of  die  mydiology.  and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  seek  and  oc- 
cupy a  position  intermediate  between  their  earlier  and  later  views.  But,  so  far  from  these 
oomparisoDS  having  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  the  supernatural  conception,  it  was  the 
latter  which  caused  the  former.  They  wished  to  show  to  the  heathen  that  this  miraculous 
event  was  not  altogether  foreign  to  their  own  religious  ideas,  while  they  carefully  guarded 
against  the  sensuous  forms  of  thought  involved  in  the  myths ;  and,  as  they  could  presuppose 
this  event,  they  had  a  right  to  employ  the  myths  as  they  did,  inasmuch  as  these  poetical  ef- 
fiisions  of  natural  religion  anticipated  (though  in  sadly-distorted  caricatures)  the  great  trudi 
of  Cbristianity,  that  the  union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  nature  was  brought  about  by 
m  creative  act  of  Omnipotence.  The  eariy  apofogists  expressed  this  in  their  own  way : 
*  8^ian  invented  these  fabks  by  imitaiinf  the  truth," 
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riae  to  auch  a  tradition  among  the  people  of  Palestine,  where,  unques- 
tionably, Matthew's  Gospel  originated. 

(11.  Ohfeetiofu  to  the  Narrative  dratonjrom  the  iuhtequent  Disposi' 
tiofu  of  Chrises  Relatives  ^  answered  (l)Jrom  the  nature  of  the  ecue; 
(2)  Jrom  the  name  Jesus. 

An  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  been  raised  on 
the  g^und  that  if  such  events  had  really  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ, 
his  own  relatives  would  have  been  better  disposed  to  recognize  him  as 
the  Messiah.  It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  did  raise 
their  expectations  to  a  lofty  pitch ;  but  as  for  thirty  years  no  indica- 
tions corresponding  with  ordinary  views  of  the  Messiah  manifested 
themselves,  their  first  impressions  gradually  wore  away,  only  to  be  re- 
vived, however,  by  the  great  acts  which  Jesus  performed  after  the 
opening  of  his  public  career.  And  as  for  Mary  (in  whom  a  doubt  of 
this  sort  would  appear  still  noore  strange,  as  she  was  directly  cognizant 
of  the  miraculous  features  of  the  history),  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  she  ever  lost  the  memory  of  her  visions,  or  relinquished  the  hopes 
they  were  so  well  calculated  to  raise.  Her  conduct  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  proves  directly  the  reverse.  She  obviously  expected  a  miracle 
from  Christ  immediately  after  the  proclamation  of  his  Messiahship  by 
John  the  Baptist  The  confirmation  which  John's  Gospel,  by  its  re- 
cital of  this  miracle,  affords  to  the  other  evangelists  is  the  more  stri- 
king, as  John  himself  gives  no  account  of  the  events  accompanying  the 
birth  of  Christ.* 

*  (a)  John'i  lUence  in  repaid  to  the  miracaloQB  conception  ii  no  proof  that  he  was  either 
Ignorant  of  the  aocoants  of  that  event  or  disbelieved  them.  His  object  was  to  testify  to 
what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard»  and  to  declare  how  the  glory  of  the  Only  begotten 
had  been  nnveiled  to  him  in  contemplating  Christ's  manifestation  on  earth.  Bat  that  be 
recognised  die  miracnloas  conception  is  evident  from  his  emphatic  declarations  (in  oppo- 
•ition  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah),  that  the  Divine  and  the  homan  were 
originally  onited  in  the  person  oi  Christ,  and  that  the  Looos  itself  became  flesh  in  him  i 
while  at  the  same  time  he  avers  tiiat  "  thai  which  is  bom  ofthe^eth  i$JUtk,"  No  man 
ooold  hold  these  two  ideas  together  withoat  believing  in  the  immediate  agency  of  God  in 
the  generation  of  Christ,  [b)  The  objection  that  Jesos  was  known  among  tiie  Jews  as 
tiie  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  this  fact  was  addaced  against  his  claims,  has  been 
■oiBciently  met  in  the  text ;  bat  it  has  been  orged  farther  tiiat  Christ  himself  when  this 
objection  was  bnrnght  against  him  (Matt.,  xiii.,  55),  did  not  allade  to  the  miracaloos  con- 
oeption.  As  to  this,  we  need  cmly  say  that  it  was  far  more  likely  and  natural  that  Jesos 
ahoald  call  men's  attention  to  the  proob  of  his  Divinity  which  were  befix^  their  eyes  in  his 
daily  acts,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  canses  of  their  disbelief  lay  in  themselves, 
niAer  tiian  that  he  shoald  dwell  apoo  the  drcamstances  which  preceded  his  birth,  the 
proof  of  which  had  to  rest  apoo  the  testimony  of  Mary  alone,  {e)  Nor  is  Paal's  silence  on 
tfda  point  proof  of  his  not  acknowledging  it.  It  cmly  shows  that,  ibr  his  religions  sense, 
the  iafEerings  and  resarrection  of  Christ,  the  centre  and  sapport  of  the  Christian  syste&v 
stood  oat  more  prominentiy  than  the  miracnloas  conception.  In  the  passages  in  which  he 
•peaks  of  Christ's  origin,  he  had  a  different  object  in  view  than  to  treat  of  this  snbjeot ;  e.  g,, 
ji  Rom.,  ix..  5.  **  Whose  am  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  eomeeming  IhefUsh,  Christ  eamt, 
wkouoveraU,  Ood  blessed  forever  ;'*  and  in  Rom.,  1,4,  where  he  brings  oat  prominent^  fiie 
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The  name  Jesus  itself  affords  additional  proof  that  his  parents  were 
led  by  some  extraordinary  circumstances  to  expect  that  he  would  be 
the  Messiah.  Such  names  as  Theodorus,  Theodoret,  Dorotheut,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  usually  bestowed  because  the  parents  had  obtained 
a  son  after  long  desire  and  expectation.  As  names  were  also  given 
among  the  Jews  with  reference  to  their  significancy,  and  as  the  name 
Jbsus  betokens  *'Him  through  whom  Jehovah  bestows  salvation;" 
and,  moreover,  as  the  Messiah,  the  bearer  of  this  salvation,  was  gen- 
erally expected  at  the  time,  it  must  certainly  appear  probable  to  us 
that  the  name  was  given  with  reference  to  that  expectation.  Not  that 
this  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  because  the  name  Jesus^  Joshua, 
wair  common  among  the  Jews ;  but  yet,  compared  with  the  accounts, 
it  certainly  affords  confirmatory  evidence. 

§  12.  Analogical  Ideas  among  the  Heathen. 

Moreover,  inferences  in  Javour  of  the  accounts  of  the  miraculous 
conception,  as  well  as  against  them,  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
them  with  the  ancient  myths  of  other  religions.  The  spirit  of  the  pa- 
gan mythology  could  not  have  penetrated  among  the  Jews,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  assigned  to  explain  the  similarity  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  views.  We  must  seek  that  explanation  rather  in  the 
relations  that  subsist  between  mythical  natural  religion  and  historical  re- 
vealed religion ;  between  the  idea,  forming,  from  the  enslaved  conscious- 
ness which  it  sways,  an  untrue  actualization ;  and  the  idea,  gi'ounded  in 
truth,  and  developing  itself  therefrom  into  clear  and  free  consciousness. 

The  truth  which  the  religious  sense  can  recognize  at  the  bottom  of 
these  myths,  is  the  earnest  desire,  inseparable  from  man's  spirit,  for 
communion  with  God,  for  paiticipation  in  the  Divine  nature  as  its  true 
life—its  anxious  longing  to  pass  the  gulf  which  separates  the  God-de- 
rived soul  from  its  original — its  wish,  even  though  unconscious,  to  se- 
cure that  union  with  God  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and 
which  Christianity  shows  us  as  a  living  reality.  Nor  can  we  be  aston- 
ished to  find  the  facts  of  Christianity  thus  anticipated  in  poetic  forms 
(imbodying  in  imaginative  creations  the  innate  yet  indistinct  cravings 
of  the  spirit)  in  the  mythical  elements  of  the  old  religions,  when  we  re- 

two4cAd  manifestation  oi  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  David  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  raised  above 
■D  baoDMua  and  national  relationships,  as  he  revealed  himself  after  the  resurrection.  K  we 
ooald  infer  from  snch  passages  Paul's  disbelief  in  the  miracle,  we  can  draw  precisely  the 
oppoeite  cooclosion  from  OaL,  iv.,  4 ;  although,  as  the  case  is,  we  do  not  lay  much  stress 
npoo  the  expression,  "  bom  of  a  woman."  And  if  Paul  could  represent  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  Ood  from  heaven,  as  being  without  sin  in  the  flosh  {oapi},  in  which  sin  before  had  reign- 
ed* while  at  the  same  time  he  taught  the  propagation  of  sinfulness,  fh>m  Adam  down,  it  is 
likely  tfiat  the  supernatural  generation  of  Jesus  was  so  firmly  established  in  the  connexion 
of  hie  own  thoughts,  that  he  felt  the  less  necessity  to  give  it  individual  prominence.  We 
■heU  bmve  oocasion  to  make  a  similar  remark  hereafter  in  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  ac 
of  Chrisff  aicension  •«  an  individual  event 
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tDember  that  buman  nature  itself,  and  all  the  forms  of  its  developetnent, 
as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  were  intended  by  Gtod 
to  find  their  full  accomplishment  in  Christ.  But  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  mistaken  by  tbose  who  despise  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  contrast  it  with  the  poetry  of  religion.  The  opposition, 
apparently  essential  to  the  mere  natural  man,  between  poetry,  trans- 
cending the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  the  prose  of  common  reality,  is 
taken  away  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  taill  be  done  away 
wherever  Christianity  passes  into  flesh  and  blood.  The  peculiarity  of 
Christian  ethics  is  indeed  founded  upon  this. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  religion  of  Theism  and  that 
of  the  old  mythology  lies  in  this  one  point:  that  in  the  evangeliccft  his- 
tories the  Divine  power  is  represented  as  operating  immediately ^  and 
not  by  the  interposition  of  natural  causes ;  while,  in  Che  mythical  con- 
ceptions, the  Divine  causality  is  made  coefficient  with  natural  agencies ; 
the  Divine  is  brought  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  and  its  mani- 
festation is  thus  physically  eicplained.*  Thus  the  Gospel  histories,  pre- 
cisely as  a  just  idea  of  Christ  would  lead  us  to  presuppose,  attribute  to 
the  creative  agency  of  God  alone  the  introduction  of  that  new  member 
of  humanity  through  which  the  regeneration  of  the  race  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BIETH  OF  CHRIST. 
§  13.  The  Birth  of  Christ  in  its  RekUions  to  the  Jetoish  Theocracy, 

AS  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  course  of  humanity  was  brought 
about  by  the  co-working  of  supernatural  with  natural  elements,  so 
both  these  agencies  conspired  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  great  event, 
the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  aim  of  all  preceding  history.  So  we 
interpret  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  heatheilb  to  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  The  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  was  destined,  under 
the  Divine  guidance,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  new  light  which 
emanated  from  Jesus ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  was  all  pre- 
paratory to  the  appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ,  who  was  to  come 
forth  out  of  their  midst     This  preparation  was  accomplished  by  means 

*  Bautngarten-CruiiuM  haj  noticed  this  distinction  in  his  Biblical  Theology,  p.  397 ;  bat 
SirauBS  denies  it,  and  asserts  that  the  expression  vibt  Scot  in  Lake  i.,  35,  is  to  be  taken  en- 
tirely in  a  physical  sense.  There  is  no  sach  meaning  in  the  passage ;  it  predicates  ^e 
terms  "  the  holy  one"  "  the  Son  of  Ood,'*  of  Christ,  on  the  gronnd  of  the  special  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  birth.  He  who  was  conceived  nnder  sach  an  agency  mutt  stand 
in  a.  special  relation  to  Ood.  Not  merely  the  Jewish  naode  of  thinking  on  the  sabject,  bat 
also  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  designated  both  as  the  Son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  OoD.  (OL 
idade  the  phy%ical  interpretation. 
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of  a  chain  of  separate,  but  organically  connected  revelations,  all  tend- 
ing toward  the  full  revelation  in  Him,  whose  whole  life  was  itself  to  be 
the  highest  manifestation  of  God  to  man. 

There  was  peculiar  fitness  in  Christ's  being  bom  among  the  Jewish 
people.  His  life  revealed  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  set 
up  over  all  men,  and  it  properly  commenced  in  a  nation  whose  polit- 
ical life,  always  developed  in  a  theocratic  form,  was  a  continual  type 
of  that  kingdom.  He  was  the  culminating  point  of  this  developement ; 
in  Him  the  kingdom  of  God,  no  longer  limited  to  this  single  people, 
was  to  show  its  true  design,  and,  unfettered  by  physical  or  national  re- 
straints, to  assert  its  authority  over  the  whole  human  race.  The  par- 
dcular^typifies  the  univerBal;  the  earthly,  the  celestial;  so  David,  the 
monarch  who  had  raised  the  political  theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  typified  that  greater  monarch  in  whom  the  kingdom  of 
€rOD  was  to  display  its  glory.  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
that  Christ,  the  summit  of  the  theocracy,  sprang  from  the  fallen  line  of 
royal  David.* 

§  14.  The  Miraculous  Events  that  accompanied  the  Birth  of  Christ, 

The  Divine  purpose  in  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  some  providential  forewamings 
to  his  parents ;  nor  could  these  intimations  of  the  certainty  of  the  ap- 
proaching birth  of  the  theocratic  King  have  been  given  by  ordinary, 
natural  means.  In  the  sphere  of  the  greatest  miracle  of  human  history, 
the  miracle  which  was  to  raise  mankind  to  communion  with  Heaven, 
we  do  not  wonder  to  see  rays  of  light  streaming  from  the  invisible 
world,  at  other  times  so  dark. 

*  However  the  discrepancies  in  the  two  genoalogies  of  Christ  may  be  explained,  his  de- 
scent from  the  race  of  David  was  admitted  from  the  beginning,  and  tlie  evangelists  took  it 
§at  granted  as  indispatable.  How  Weit$e  should  deny  tlus,  as  he  does  (p.  169),  is  nnac- 
ooantable.  His  arguments  can  convince  no  one  endowed  with  the  slightest  powers  of  oh- 
■ervatioa,  and  need  no  answer.  The  only  one  which  is  at  all  plausible  is  that  founded  on 
Mark,  zii.  35 ;  and  that  depends  upon  die  question  whether  Mark  uses  these  words  in  their 
origtnal  appUcatian;  a  question  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine.  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation,  we  shall  adopt  any  other  sooner  than 
that  which  comes  into  conflict  with  Paul,  wlu>  assunied  Christ's  descent  bora.  David  as  cer- 
tain. CooJd  the  apostles  have  embraced  a  notion  which  the  Saviour  himself  had  denounced 
•a  an  invention  of  the  scribes  ?  There  was  nothing  in  Paul's  turn  of  feeling  or  thought  to 
ineline  him  towards  it,  had  it  not  been  f  stablished  on  other  grounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of  David, 
would  hare  ailbided  him  an  excellent  point  of  attack  against  Judaism.  Although  Luke's 
genealogy  is  not  directly  stated  as  following  the  line  of  Mary,  yet  it  may  have  done  so,  and 
bftve  only  been  improperly  placed  where  it  is.  Justin  Martyr  (DiaL  c.  Tryph.,  f  327)  was 
•oqnainted  with  sodi  a  genealogy  referring  to  Mary.  Luke,  i.,  33-35,  seems  to  show  that 
Mary  was  of  Bavid'a  race.  Her  relationship  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother  of  John  Baptist,  does 
■ot  prove  tiie  contrary;  for  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  not  restrained  from  inter 
■Mrriage  with  other  tribes ;  and  Elisabeth,  although  of  that  tribe  on  the  father's  side,  ani 
hmmid  tfia  wife  of  a  priest,  migiit  very  well  have  sprung  from  die  tribe  of  Judah  on  tfa* 
ffide. 
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From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  we  can  expect  no  full  account  of 
those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  which,  naturally  enough,  Mary 
alone  could  testify.*  But  a  mere  mythus,  destitute  of  historical  truth, 
and  only  serving  as  the  veil  of  an  ideal  truth,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  we  are  here  stating,  viz.,  that  a  lofty  history  may  be  im- 
parted in  a  form  which  must  have  more  than  its  mere  literal  force ; 
and  that  events  of  a  lofty  character  necessarily  impart  their  higher  tone 
to  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  this  latter  case,  we 
may  harmlessly  differ  in  our  modes  of  arranging  the  materials,  and  of 
filling  up  the  chasms  of  the  history,  so  that  we  only  hold  fast  the  substan- 
tial facts  which  form  its  basb.  The  course  of  the  events  described  in 
Matt.,  L,  18-25,  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  When  Mary  informed 
Joseph  of  the  remarkable  communication  that  had  been  made  to  her, 
he  could  not  at  once  bring  himself  to  believe  it ;  which  was  not  at  all 
strange,  considering  its  extraordinary  character,  and  how  little  he  was 
prepared  for  it.  A  struggle  ensued  in  his  feelings,  and  then  occurred 
the  night  vision  which  brought  his  mind  to  a  final  decision.! 

§  15.  The  Taxing, --^Birth  of  Christ  (U  BethUhem 

By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence,  interwoven,  however, 
with  the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  was  it  brought  about  that  the 
promised  King  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  (as  Micah  the  prophet 
had  foretold),  the  very  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lowly  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  inherent  dignity  and  glory  that  were  veiled 
in  the  new-bom  child. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  had  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  partly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  its  resources4  and  partly 
for  purposes  of  taxation.§  As  Judea  was  then  a  dependency  of  the 
empire,  and  Augustus  probably  intended  to  reduce  it  entirely  to  the 

*  Mary  coald  only  have  been  taught  to  expect  the  SaTioor  hi  a  way  harmonismg  with 
her  viewa  at  the  time,  and  with  the  preTailing  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  vis.,  that  te 
Messiah  shoald  come  of  the  line  of  David,  to  establish  an  eveilasting  kingdom  among  the 
Jews.  Bat  this  was  only  a  covering  for  the  higher  idea  of  the  Redeemer,  the  founder  of 
the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. 

t  We  need  be  the  less  afraid  of  a  free,  onliteral  interpretation  when  we  find  a  differeiMM 
in  the  sabjective  conception  of  these  events  by  even  the  evangelists  themselves,  Matthew 
speaking  only  of  dreams  and  visions,  and  Lake  of  objective  phenomena,  vis.,  the  appear- 
tnce  of  angels. 

I  This  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  province*,  bat  extended  also  to  die  BoeiL — ^Tacit, 

▲nn.,  i.,  xi. 

%  Cassiodor.,  i.,  iii.,  ep.  52 1  Augunti  temporibus  orbit  Romantu  agri»  divisut  eenntqite 
daeriplu*,  ut  possesiio  tui  nuUi  haberttur  ineerta,  quam  pro  triimtorum  tutcipertt  quanti- 
tatibui  tolvendam.  (Conf.  Savignyt  dissertation  in  the  "Zeitschrift  filr  die  geschichtL 
Bechtswissenschaft,  Bd.  vi.,  H.  3.)  This  language  of  the  learaed  statesman  sbowi  that 
iw  followed  older  accoonts  rather  than  a  Christian  report  drawn  from  Lake ;  and  die  ex- 
pression of  Tacitas  oonfinns  this  conclusion.  There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  the  doobti 
■tarted  by  Btrautt,  3d  ed..  p.  857. 
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state  of  a  Roman  province,  he  wished  to  secure  similar  statistics  of  that 
country,  and  ordered  King  Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  performing 
this  duty,  Herod  followed  the  Jewish  usage,  viz.,  a  division  by  tribes.* 
Joseph  and  Mary  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  David,  and  therefore  had  to 
repair  to  Bethlehem,  th^  seat  of  that  tribe.  On  account  of  the  throng, 
they  could  find  no  shelter  but  a  stable,  and  the  new-born  infant  had  to 
he  laid  in  a  manger.f 

§  16.  7%e  Announcement  to  the  Shepherde. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  history  that  great  manifesta- 
tions and  epochs,  designed  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants  of  ages,  should 
be  anticipated  by  the  prophetic  yearnings  of  pure  and  susceptible 
hearts,  inspired  by  a  secret  Divine  consciousness.  All  great  events 
that  have  introduced  a  new  developement  of  human  history  have  been 
preceded  by  unconscious  or  conscious  prophecy.     This  may  seem 

*  Lnke'i  acooont  of  the  matter  ia  lo  prosaic  and  straightforward,  that  none  bat  a  preja- 
^ced  mind  can  find  a  trace  of  the  mythical  in  it.  Examine  the  Apocryphal  Gkwpels,  and 
yon  win  see  the  difference  between  history  and  fable.  And  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
tibe  oensns  was  xncorrectt  and  that  the  gathering  at  Bethlehem  was  doe  to  some  other 
canse,  no  sospickm  wookl  tfiereby  be  cast  opon  the  entire  narration ;  the  only  reasonable 
coodasion  woald  be,  that  Lake,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  copied,  had  fallen  into  an 
attadinmism,  or  an  ervoneoas  combination  of  facts,  in  assigning  the  censas  as  the  caase  of 
tibe  gathering.  Bach  an  error  conld  not  affect  in  any  way  die  interests  of  religion.  More- 
over, what  ri§^t  hare  we  to  demand  of  Lake  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
timefl,  in  things  that  did  not  materially  concern  his  parpose  7  Sach  anachronisms,  in  things 
indifferent,  are  common  to  writers  of  all  ages.  But  the  account  itself  contains  no  marks  of 
inptobabiUty.  The  emperor  would  natarally  order  Herod,  whom  he  still  recognized  as 
king,  to  take  tite  censas,  and  Herod  as  natarally  followed  the  Jewish  usage  in  doing  it 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  Jews  with  kindness,  and  there- 
fore be  woald  natorally  make  the  first  attempt  at  a  census  as  delicately  as  possible.  How 
repugnant  sodi  a  measure  was  to  them  is  shown  by  Josephus's  account  of  the  tumults  that 
•rase  on  account  <d  the  censas  under  Qutrtn«»,  twelve  years  afterward.  Luke  may  have 
gooe  too  far  in  extending  (as  his  language  seems  to  imply)  tlie  census  over  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  or.  perhaps,  in  stating  the  gradual  census  of  the  whole  empire  as  a  timuUaneoua 
one.  Perhaps  he  mistook  this  assessment  for  the  census  which  occurred  twelve  years 
inter,  and  on  Uiat  aoooont  erroneously  mentioned  Qutrtnut.  Nevertheless,  Qiuirinus  may 
bare  been  actuaUy  present  at  this  assessment,  not,  indeed,  as  governor  of  the  province,  but 
•a  imperial  commissioner ;  for  Josephas  expressly  says  that  he  had  held  many  other  oflSces 
before  be  was  Governor  of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  second  census.  I  do  not  agree  with 
any  of  the  explanations,  either  ancient  or  modem,  which  attempt  to  make  Luke's  state- 
meaX  agree  exactly  with  history;  they  all  seem  to  me  to  be  forced  and  uaphik>logical , 
while  the  want  of  exactness  in  Luke  is  easily  explained,  and  is  of  no  manner  of  importance 
inr  the  olgect  which  he  had  in  view. 

t  The  tradition  in  Juttin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.,  304,  a),  that  they  found  shelter  in  a 
cava  near  the  town,  which  had  before  been  used  for  a  cattle  stall  (^^  oiniXaii^  nvl  oivtyyvi 
HIS  wipifg),  may  be  troe,  although  we  should  not  like  to  vouch  for  it  It  is  more  likely  that 
Ibe  pcopbecy  in  Lmu.,  xxxiii.,  16  (which  Justin  refers  to  in  the  Alexandrian  version),  was 
applied  to  this  tradition  after  it  aroee,  than  that  the  tradition  arose  from  the  prophecy.  At 
Ibat  time  men  were  accustomed  to  find  every  where  in  the  Old  Testament  predictions  and 
tjpea  at  Christ,  whether  warranted  by  the  connexion  or  not.  The  tradition  doea  not  sped- 
fy  tmek  a  cave  as  the  passage  in  Isaiah  would  lead  one  to  expect  nor,  indeed,  does  die 
seem  distinctly  to  refer  to  the  Messish. 
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Btrango  to  Boch  as  ascribe  to  God  the  apathy  of  the  Stoics,  or  who  be- 
lieve only  in  the  cold,  iron  necessity  of  an  immanent  spirit  of  nature ; 
but  to  none  who  believe  in  a  personal,  self-conscious  Deity,  a  Qod  of 
eternal  love,  who  is  nigh  unto  every  man,  and  listens  willingly  to  the 
secret  sighs  of  longing  souls,  can  it  appear  unworthy  of  such  ^a  Being 
to  foreshadow  great  world-historical  epochs  by  responding  to  such 
longings  in  special  revelations. 

Far  more  probable,  then,  would  such  manifestations  be,  in  reference 
to  the  highest  object  of  human  longings,  the  greatest  of  all  world- 
historical  phenomena;  and  so,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
people  of  Judea,  glided  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
yearned  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  with  an  anxiety  only  ren- 
dered more  intense  by  the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned. 
This  feeling  would  naturally  be  kept  alive  in  Bethlehem,  associated  as 
the  place  was  with  recollections  of  the  family  of  David,  from  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  come.  So,  even  among  the  shepherds,  who  kept 
nightly  watch  over  the  flocks,  were  some  who  anxiously  awaited  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  true,  the  account  does  not  say  that 
the  shepherds  thus  longed  for  the  Messiah.  But  we  are  justified  by 
what  followed  in  presupposing  it  as  the  ground  for  such  a  communica 
tion's  being  especially  made  to  them  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
simple  souls,  untaught  in  the  traditions  of  the  scribes,  and  nourished 
by  communion  with  God,  amid  the  freedom  of  nature,  in  a  solitude 
congenial  to  meditation  and  prayer,  had  formed  a  purer  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  from  the  necessities  of  their  own  hearts,  than  prevailed  at  that 
time  among  the  Jews.  A  vision  from  Heaven  conducted  them  on  that 
night,  so  big  with  interest  to  man's  salvation,  to  the  place  where  the 
object  of  their  desire  was  to  be  born.* 

*  Jfiitly  and  beantifiiny  layi  SekUiermaeher,  "  Thera  ia  tometbing  remarkable,  fome- 
tiiing  divine,  in  the^  latiafkction  not  leldom  afforded  in  eztraordinaiy  timea  eren  tu 
individaal  longings."  We  agree  with  tbia  great  teacher  in  thinking  that  tbia  acooont 
came  indirectly  from  ^e  thepherdi  tbemaelret,  aa  it  redtei  lo  particularly  what  occnrred 
to  Aemtelvet  personally,  and  makes  so  little  mention  of  what  happened  to  the  child  after 
their  arrival.  The  facts  may  be  supposed  to  hare  been  aa  follows:  The  AdthfiU  were 
anxioQS  to  preserve  the  minate  fsatares  of  the  life  of  Jesns.  (We  cannot  be  persuaded 
by  the  assertions  of  modem  Idealism  that  tbia  feeling  had  no  existence.  We  see  every 
day  bow  anzioosly  men  look  for  individaal  traits  in  the  chUdbood  of  great  men.)  Especial- 
ly would  any  one  who  had  t*#e  opportunity  prosecute  such  researc^ies  in  the  remarkable 
place  where  Christ  was  bor .  Perhaps  one  of  these  inquirers  there  found  one  of  the  shep- 
herds who  had  witnessed  these  events,  and  whose  memory  of  them  was  vividly  recalled 
after  his  conversion  to  Christianity.  We  cannot  be  aure  tiiat  sudi  a  man  would  give  with 
literal  accuracy  the  words  that  he  had  heard ;  but,  taking  them  aa  they  stand,  it  ia  aatoniab- 
ing  how  free  tiiey  are  from  ^e  materialism  which  always  tinged  Jewish  ezpresaion,  and 
in  how  purely  spiritual  a  way  they  describe  the  sublime  transaction  of  which  they  traal. 
Whetiier  we  follow  the  received  version  or  that  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  we  find  the  aaaae 
tiiought  expressed  fai  the  statement  of  the  shepherds,  vis.,  tiiat  "  Ood  ia  gkirified  in  the 
Mesaiah,  tirbo  brings  peace  and  Joy  to  the  earth,  and  restores  man  again  to  the  Divine 
lavour." 
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^  17.  The  Sacrifice  of  Purificatiam,  and  the  Ransom  of  the  First-born^ 
their  Weight  as  Proof  against  the  Mythical  Theory. 

The  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  whose  minds  were  darkened  bj 
their  material  and  political  views,  entertained  a  totally  false  idea  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  there  were  many  at  Jerusalem  who  longed  for  a  purer 
salvation,  and  these,  also,  were  to  receive  a  sign  that  the  object  of  their 
hopes  had  at  last  appeared. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus  his  parents  carried 
him  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  offer,  according  to  their 
means,  the  prescribed  sacrifice  for  the  purification  of  Mary,  and  to  pay 
the  usual  ransom  for  their  first-bom.*  This  appears  strange,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  the 
birth  of  the  child,  which,  one  might  suppose,  would  make  it  an  excep- 
tion to  ordinary  rules.  The  points  which  the  Levitical  law  had  in  view 
seem  not  to  have  existed  here :  so  remarkable  a  birth  might  have  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  the  Levitical  purification.  The  ransom  which 
had  to  be  paid  for  other  first-bom  sons,  in  view  of  their  original  obli- 
gation to  the  priesthood,  could  hardly  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  who  was  one  day  to  occupy  the  summit  of  the  Theocracy.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  Mary  must  have  hesitated,  and  laid 
her  scruples  before  the  priests  for  decision  before  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  to  perform  these  ceremonies.  But  we  cannot  judge  of  such 
extraordinary  events  by  common  standards.  Mary  did  not  venture  to 
speak  freely  in  public  of  these  wonderful  things,  or  to  anticipate  the 
Divine  purposes  in  any  way ;  she  lefi:  it  to  God  to  educate  the  child, 
which  had  been  announced  to  her  as  the  Messiah,  so  as  to  fit  him  for 
his  calling,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  authenticate  his  mission  publicly 
and  conspicuously. 

Now  a  tnythus  generally  endeavors  to  ennoble  its  subject,  and  to 
adapt  the  story  to  the  idea.t  If,  then,  the  Grospel  narrative  were  myth- 
ical, would  it  have  invented,  or  even  suffered  to  remain,  a  circumstance 
to  foreign  to  the  idea  of  the  myth,  and  so  little  calculated  to  dignify  it 
as  the  above  ?  A  my  thus  would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or,  at  least, 
a  wion,  to  hinder  Mary  firom  submitting  the  child  to  a  ceremony  so  un- 
worthy of  its  dignity ;  or  the  priests  would  have  received  an  intimation 

*  Bzod.,  xiii,  %  13 ;  Num.,  ill.,  45 ;  zriii.,  15 ;  Levit,  zii.,  2. 

t  The  remvka  oi  StnoM,  L  o.,  p.  326,  do  ix>t  at  all  weaken  what  ia  here  aaid.  He  ad- 
dooea,  alao,  die  fact  that  Luke  (iii.,  91)  itatei  the  baptiim  withoat  meotioning  John'i  pre- 
Tiou  lefbaal  (Matt,  iii.,  14) ;  hat  all  the  force  of  thii  lies  in  his  presoppoiition  that  Lake'a 
narrathre  !a  abo  mjrtfaica],  which  I  deny.  At  to  GaL,  iv.,  4,  we  of  coane  believe  thai 
Cliriat  atricdtjr  fUfiUed  the  Moeaic  law ;  bat  this  fact,  on  Jewiah  prindplei,  ia  no  paraDel  to 
tfi0  other,  via^  tiiat  Mary,  ander  the  circomitancei  of  the  miracakmi  birth,  needed  parifica^ 
tfam,  and  that  the  Meaaiah,  who  wai  destined  for  the  higheit  itation  in  the  Theocracy 
ffoni  die  obilgatioD  to  the  prieidiood. 
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fix>m  heaven  to  bow  before  the  infant,  and  prevent  its  being  thus  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  ordinary  children.  Nothing  of  all  this  took  place; 
but,  instead  of  it,  simply  and  unostentatiously,  the  high  dignity  and 
destiny  of  the  child  were  revealed  to  two  faithful  souls. 

^18.  Simeon's  Prophetic  Discourse, 

The  aged  and  devout  Simeon,*  who  had  longed  and  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  had  received  the  Divine  assurance  that 
he  should  not  die  without  seeing  the  desire  of  his  heart  Under  a  pe- 
culiarly vivid  impulse  of  this  presentiment,  he  entered  the  Temple 
]ust  as  the  infant  Jesus  was  brought  in.  The  Divine  glory  irradiating 
the  child's  features  harmonized  with  the  longing  of  his  inspired  soul ; 
he  recognized  the  manifested  Messiah,  took  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  inspired  gratitude,  ''  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace  according  to  thy  promise^  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  saU 
vation  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people^  a  light  to 
enlighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  IsraelJ**^  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Mary,  he  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  faU  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  which  shaU  he  spoken 
against  ;X  and  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  also,  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed.^* 

Notice,  now,  the  remarkable  idea  of  the  Messiah  which  these  words 
convey ;  precisely  such  a  one  as  we  should  expect  from  a  longing 
Jew,  of  deep,  spiritual  piety.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
really  Christian  elements,  it  is  far  above  the  ordinary  conceptions  of 
the  times ;  and  this  not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  but 
stamps  the  discourse  as  Simeon's  own,  and  not  a  speech  composed  in 
his  name.§  It  is  true,  Simeon  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as 
tending  to  glorify  the  Jewish  people,  but  yet  extends  its  blessings  also 
over  the  heathen,  and  believes  that  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

*  We  have  no  reaaon  to  anppose  him  to  be  the  Rabbi  Simeon,  the  father  of  Gkmaliel,  aa 
no  diatingniibing  mark  of  eminence  is  assigned  to  him. 

t  It  ia  said  in  Lake,  ii.,  33,  that  **Jo$eph  and  Mary  marvdled^*  at  die  words  of  Simooa 
Now  it  is  strange  that  what  be  said  should  appear  manreUoas  to  die  pafents,  who  wer« 
already  cognisant  of  so  many  wonderful  events  in  the  history  of  the  diild.  Bat  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  first  three  Gospels  do  not  contain  connected  histories,  bot  compilatiooa 
of  separate  memoirs ;  and,  again,  die  writer  of  the  narrative  may  have  been  so  imbaed  with 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  tchoUt  as  to  transfer  this  feeling  to  his  expreasion  in  detailing 
the  separate  part»,  again  and  again.  The  narrative  woold  have  worn  a  very  different  aa 
pect  had  Lake  designed  to  compose  a  sjrstematic  work,  with  the  parts  accurately  adjoat- 
ed,  instead  of  writing,  as  he  did,  with  simple  and  straightforward  candour. 

X  The  resalts  of  Messiah'a  appearance  among  men  depend  apon  their  own  apiritoal  dis- 
positions :  salvation  for  the  believer,  destniotion  for  the  unbeliever.  Aroond  bis  banner 
the  boate  of  the  faithful  gather ;  but  infidels  reject  and  fight  againat  it  Salvatioo  and 
doom  are  correlative  ideas ;  all  world-historical  epochs  are  epochs  of  condemnation. 

(  The  accurate  report  of  this  discourse  u  aocoanted  for  by  the  suppoaition  that  the  ao- 
eoant  came  indb*ect1y  from  Anna :  not  only  the  diaooone,  bat  the  whole  oocwrence,  most 
bave  made  a  deep  impreialon  apon  her  mind. 
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win  niamine  them  also.  Nor  does  lie  conceive  Messiah's  kingdom  as 
triumphing  at  once  by  displays  of  miraculous  power,  but  rather  as  de- 
veloping itself  after  struggles  with  prevailing  corruptions,  and  after  a 
gradual  purifying  of  the  theocratic  nation.  The  conflict  with  the  cor- 
rupt part  of  the  nation  was  to  be  severe  before  the  Messiah  could  lead 
his  faithful  ones  to  victory.  The  foreboding  of  sufiering  to  Mary,  so 
indefinitely  expressed,  bears  no  mark  of  post  factum  invention.  But 
the  inspired  idea  of  Messiah  in  the  pious  old  man  obviously  connected 
the  sufferings  which  he  was  to  endure  in  his  strife  against  the  corrupt 
people  with  those  which  were  foretold  of  him  in  Isaiah,  liiL 

The  other  devout  one,  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  infant  Jesus  was 
revealed,  was  the  aged  Anna,  who  heard  Simeon's  words,  shared  in 
his  joyful  anticipations,  and  united  in  hb  song  of  thanksgiving.* 

§  19.  The  Longing  of  the  Heathen  for  a  Saviour. — The  Star  of  the 

Wise  Men. 

Not  only  dwellers  about  Bethlehem,  but  also  men  ft*om  a  far-distant 
land,  imbued  with  the  longing  desires  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were 
led  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  bom  by  a  sign  suited  to  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life,  a  fact  which  foreshadowed  that  the  hopes  of  hea- 
then as  well  as  Jews,  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious  longings  for  a 
Saviour,  were  afterward  to  be  gratified.!  We  have  before  remarked, 
that  llie  natural  developement  of  the  heathen  mind  worked  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  movement  of  revealed  religion  among  the  Jews  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Christ's  appearance,  which  was  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  previous  human  history.  There  is  something  analogous  to  the  law 
and  the  prophets  (which,  under  revealed  religion,  led  directly,  and  by 
an  organically  arranged  connexion,  to  Christ),  in  the  sporadic  and 
detached  revelations,  which,  here  and  there  among  the  heathen, 
arose  from  the  Divine  consciousness  implanted  in  humanity.  As, 
under  the  Law,  man's  sense  of  its  insufficiency  to  work  out  his  justifi- 
cation was  accompanied  by  the  promise  of  One  who  should  accomplish 
what  the  Law  could  never  do,  so,  in  the  progress  of  the  pagan  mind 
under  the  law  of  nature,  there  arose  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  new 
revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  longing  desire  for  a  higher  order  of 

*  We  agree  with  Sekleiermaeher  in  thinking  it  probable  that  the  narrative  came  indi- 
reedy  firtxn  Anna.  She  ii  far  more  minutely  described  in  it  than  Simeon,  although  the 
latter  and  hie  diecoone  conititate  the  moat  important  part  of  the  account,  while  her  wordf 
ware  not  repotted  at  aH. 

t  If  tfaia  narrative  ia  to  be  coniidered  aa  mythical,  vre  mnat  yet  aacribe  ita  origin  to  tiie 
■«me  aoorce  which  produced  the  Hebrew  Qoapel,  viz.,  the  Jewiah-Christian  congregationa 
in  Paleatine— a  Ukely  origin,  indeed,  for  a  myth  ascribing  ao  great  interest  and  importance 
to  uncireumcised  heathen !  An  extravagant  exaggeration  of  the  real  occurrence  was  sub 
•equendy  made,  probably  fiom  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  Hebrew  Qospel 
(Igiiat^  Bpiat.  ad  Epfaes.,  ^  19) :  "  The  star  spaitied  brilliantly  beyond  all  other  atari ;  it 
waa  a  atrange  and  wonderful  aight  The  other  itara,  with  the  sun  and  moon,  formed  a  choir 
naaad  it,  but  its  blase  outshone  them  alL" 
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things.  The  notion  of  a  Messiah,  carried  about  by  the  Jews  in  their 
intercourse  with  different  pations,  every  where  found  a  point  of  contact 
with  the  religious  sense  ot  men ;  and  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion 
worked  into  each  other,  as  well  as  separately,  in  preparing  the  Way 
for  the  appearance  of  Christ.* 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  few  sages  in  Arabia  (or  in  some  part  ot 
the  Parthian  kingdom),  who  inquired  for  the  course  of  human  events 
in  that  of  the  stars,  became  convinced  that  a  certain  constellation  ae 
start  which  they  beheld  was  a  token|  of  the  birth  of  the  great  King 
who  was  expected  to  arise  in  the  East.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  an  actual  miracle  was  wrought  in  this  case ;  the  course  of  natural 
events,  under  Divine  guidance,  was  made  to  lead  to  Christ,  just  as  the 
general  moral  culture  of  the  heathen,  though  under  natural  forms,  was 
made  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Magi  studied  astrology,  and  in  their  study  found  a  sign  of 
Christ.  If  it  offends  us  to  find  that  God  has  used  the  errors  of  man  to 
Jead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  salvation,  as  if  ^thereby  Ha 
had  lent  himself  to  sustain  the  False,  then  must  we  break  in  pieces  the 
chain  of  human  events,  in  which  the  True  and  the  False,  the  Good  and 
the  Evil,  are  so  inseparably  linked,  that  the  latter  often  serves  for  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  former.  Especially  do  we  see  this  .in  the 
history  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  where  superstition  often  paves 
the  way  for  faith.  God  condescends  to  the  platforms  of  men  in  train- 
ing them  for  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  and  meets  the  aspirations  of  the 
truth-seeking  soul  even  in  its  error  !§  In  the  case  of  the  wise  men,  a 
real  truth,  perhaps,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  error ;  the  truth,  namely, 
that  the  greatest  of  all  events,  which  was  to  produce  the  greatest  rev- 
olution in  humanity,  is  actually  connected  with  the  epochs  of  the  mate- 

*  We  do  not  insist  apon  T\aeit.,  Hiit,  5, 13,  and  SueUm.,  VeipMian,  4,  who  speak  of  a 
nunoar  spread  over  the  whole  East,  of  the  approaching  appearance  6f  the  great  King,  as  it 
is  yet  doabtfal  whether  these  passages  are  not  imitated  from  Josephos. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  is  objectively  real  in  the  narratiTe  from  what  ariaei 
from  the  subjective  stand-point  of  the  aathar  of  oar  Matthew's  Qoapel,  who  certainly  did 
not  receive  the  account  from  an  eye-witness.  Not  merely  philological  exegesis,  bat  also 
historical  criticism,  are  required  for  this ;  and  if  the  resok  of  such  an  inquiry  be  pronoanced 
arbitrary,  becanse  it  does  not  either  aflSrm  or  reject  the  objective  reaU^  of  every  iking  in 
the  account^  then  must  all  historical  criticism  be  pranoonced  arbitraiy  also,  for  it  has  no 
other  mode  of  procedure  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative. 

I  Coii£  Bishop  MufUer'M  treatise  on  the  "Star  of  the  Wise  Men,"  and  IdeUr'i  Chronol. 
ogy,  il,  399.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  sages  were  led  to  seek  for  the  sign  by  a  tiieoiy 
ci  Aeir  own,  or  by  a  tovditional  one. 

f  Hamann  strikingly  says,  "  How  often  has  Gk>D  oondescended,  not  merely  to  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  men,  but  even  to  their  foilings  and  their  pr^udiceal  But  thia  very 
ooodescension  (one  of  the  highest  marks  of  his  love  to  man),  which  is  exhibited  every 
where  in  the  Bible,  afibrds  sabrjects  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  wocd 
•f  God  for  displays  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  gratification  of  their  pert  and  idle  corioaity.  or 
for  the  spirit  of  their  own  times  or  their  own  sect." — Worki,l,  58. 
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rial  nmveney  although  the  links  of  the  chain  may  be  hidden  from  ooz 
view. 

In  the  narratiye  before  us,  we  need  not  attach  the  same  indisputable 
eertainty  to  the  details  as  to  the  general  substance.  That  the  Magians 
should  be  led,  by  their  astrological  researches,  to  a  presentiment  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  in  Judea — ^that  their  own  longings  should  impel 
them  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  do  homage  to  the  infant  in  whom 
lay  veiJed  the  mighty  King — this  is  the  lofty,  the  Divine  element  in 
the  transaction,  which  no  one  who  believes  in  a  guiding,  eternal  love 
— ^no  one  who  is  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  a  Redeemer — can 
fail  to  recognize. 

We  cannot  vouch  with  equal  positiveness  for  the  accuracy  of  Mat- 
thew's statement  of  the  means  by  which  the  sages  learned,  after  their 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  chosen  child  was  to  be  bom  in  Beth- 
lehem ;  but  it  matters  little  whether  they  were  directed  thither  by 
Herod,  or  in  some  other  way.  At  any  rate,  in  so  small  a  place  as 
Bethlehem,  they  might  easily  have  been  guided  to  the  exact  place  by 
providential  means  not  out  of  the  common  way ;  for  instance,  by  meet- 
ing with  some  of  the  shepherds,  or  other  devout  persons,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  great  event ;  and  they,  perhaps,  described  the  whole 
as  it  appeared  to  them  subjectively,  when,  after  reaching  the  abode, 
^hey  looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 

§  20.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 

The  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  cannot 
ft|^)ear  incredible  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom 
this  act  of  blind  and  senseless  cruelty,  worthy  of  an  insane  tyrant,  is 
ascribed. 

It  was  that  Herod,  whose  crimes,  committed  in  violation  of  every 
natural  feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty ;  whose 
path  to  the  throne,  and  whose  throne  itself,  were  stained  with  human 
blood ;  whose  vengeance  against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with  their 
own  destruction,  demanded  that  of  their  whole  families  ;*  whose  rage 
was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  against  his  nearest  kindred ; 
whose  wife,  Mariamne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus,  and 
Antipater,  fell  victims  to  his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his  death; 
who,  in  a  word,  certainly  deserved  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  should 
have  said  of  him,  **  Herodis  mallem  porcus  esse,  quam  Jiliusyi  It  was 
that  Herod,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  blood-stained  life  of  seventy  years 
goaded  by  the  furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  racked  by  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  waiting  for  death,  but  desiring  life,  raging  against 

*  Joieph^  ArehaoL,  rr.,  viii.,  )  4. 

t  These  words  were  tpplied,  in  the  flfUi  oentory,  by  an  anschronism  of  the  ptgsn  writes 
JISseroMiw,  to  die  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem. — SaiumaL,  ii^  4. 
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God  and  man,  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  Jews,  instead 
of  bewailing  his  death,  would  rejoice  over  it  as  the  greatest  of  bless- 
ings, commanded  the  worthies  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  the 
circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order*  that,  after  his  death,  they  should  all 
be  slain  together,  so  that  their  kindred,  at  least,  might  have  cause  to 
weep  for  his  death  It  Can  we  deem  the  crime  of  sacrificing  a  few 
children  to  hb  rage  and  blind  suspicion  too  atrocious  for  such  a 
monster  1 

As  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the  narrative  of  the  tyrants 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  wonderful  child  whose  birth  had  come  to 
his  ears,  we  can  readily  connect  therewith  the  flight  into  Egypt.  On 
the  supposition  that  this  flight  actually  took  place,  it  was  natural 
enough,  especially  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  objections  which  the 
issuing  of  the  Messiah  from  a  profane  land  might  suggest  to  Jewish 
minds,  for  men  to  seek  analogies  between  this  occurrence  and  the 
history  of  Moses  and  the  theocratic  people ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  legend  of  the  flight,  without  any 
historical  basis,  should  have  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  desire  to  find 
such  analogies. 

Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  Him  who  was  to  save  the 
world,  we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  what  it  was  afterward  to  be.  The 
believing  souls,  to  whom  the  lofty  import  of  that  life  was  shown  by 
Divine  signs,  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  their  longings  ;  the  power  of 
the  world,  ever  subservient  to  evil,  raged  against  it,  but,  amid  all 
dangers,  the  hand  of  God  guided  and  brought  it  fbrth  victorious4 

§  21.  The  Return  to  Nazareth. 

Joseph  and  Mary  remained  but  a  short  time  with  the  child  in  Egypt. 
The  death  of  Herod  soon  recalled  them  to  Palestine,  and  they  returned 
to  their  old  place  of  abode,  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,§  in  Galilee. 

*  It  was  never  executed. 

t  Jofephus  (ArcheoL,  xviL,  6,  5)  layi  of  him  :  **  M/>aiwi  xoA^  ahrhv  ^ftt  hi  vinv  ^ay^ic- 
Ivovoa"    Even  SchloMger  admit*  (View  of  Ancient  History  and  Civilixaticm,  iiL,  1,  p.  961 
tiiat  the  accoont  of  the  maasacre  of  the  infanta,  viewed  in  thia  connexko.  offera  no  im 
probability. 

I  Instead  of  seeing  the  expression  of  the  idea  in  the  facts,  we  might,  with  the  idealistic 
ghost-seers,  invert  the  order  of  things,  and  say  that  *'  the  idea  wrought  itself  into  histoxy  in 
die  popular  traditions"  (whose  origin,  by-the-way,  it  wonld  be  hard  to  explain  after  what 
has  been  said)  "  of  the  Christians."  In  that  case  we  most  consider  every  thing  remarkable, 
every  scintillation  of  Divinity  in  the  lives  of  individual  men,  as  absolately  fabokms.  Thia 
were,  indeed,  to  degrade  and  atheize  all  history  and  all  life ;  and  sach  is  the  necesaary 
tendency  of  that  criticism  which  rejects  all  immediate  Divine  inflaence. 

(  It  was  formerly  thoag^t  that  Matthew  and  Lake  contradicted  each  other  here.  Lake 
states  that  Nazareth  was  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mar>',  and  that,  having  gone  to  Bethle- 
hem for  a  special  purpose  (the  taxing),  they  remained  long  enough  to  perfiirm  the  ncceaaaiy 
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§  22.  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Jesus;  the  Mention  of  them  in  the  Gospd 
Narrative^  Proof  of  its  historical  Character, 

Various  scattered  statements  in  the  Evangelists  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  Christ  had  younger  brothers  and  sisters.*  The  religious  princi- 
ples of  Joseph  and  Mary  offered  no  hindrance  to  this ;  it  harmonizes 
well  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  sanctity  of  wedlock  ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  at  variance  with  it  in  the  authentic  traditions  of  the^apostol- 
ic  age. 

But  had  the  miraculous  conception  been  mythical ^  the  idea  of  later- 
bom  children  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  which  originated 
such  a  myth.  In  later  times,  indeed,  this  idea  did  appear  abhorrent 
to  some  minds ;  but  it  still  remains  a  mystery  why  the  mythical  spirit 
did  not  exercise  its  power  in  remodelling  the  historical  elements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mark  and  John  agree  in  stating  that  these 
brothers  of  the  Saviour  remained  unbelievers  during  his  stay  on  earth, 
a  fact  which  illustrates  the  truthfulness  of  the  history,  since  it  by  no 
means  tended  to  glorify  either  Christ  or  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  at 
least  (James),  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prophet  was  without  honour  among  those 
who  dwelt  under  the  same  roof,  and  saw  him  grow  up  under  the  same 
laws  of  ordinary  human  nature  with  themselves.     True,  this  daily  con- 

ccremoniei  after  the  biith  of  the  child,  and  then  retorned  home.  According  to  Matthew, 
BtikUkem  appean  to  have  been  their  aetUed  place  of  abode,  and  they  were  only  indnced, 
by  special  oonnderationf ,  to  betake  themielves  to  Nazareth  after  their  retom  from  Egypt 
Hie  apparent  contradiction  ▼anishea  when  we  oonaider  that  the  memoin  were  collected 
and  written  independently  of  each  other. 

Lake  may  have  received  the  accoont  of  the  joamey  of  Chriit'i  parent*  to  Bethlehem, 
witfaoot  learning  either  tiieir  intention  to  remain  there  with  the  child,  or  the  cauae  that  led 
tbem  to  change  that  intention ;  while  the  aathor  of  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew  may  have 
adhered  to  the  aeparate  atatementa  that  were  given  to  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  apecial 
caaae  of  die  Joamey  to  Bethlehem.  Both  accoanta  may  be  equally  true,  and  harmonize 
wen  with  each  other,  aldioagfa  those  who  pot  them  imperfectly  together  may  not  perceive 
iikt  argameat  Moreover,  even  in  Matthew  (ziii.,  54)  we  find  Nazareth  named  aa  Cbriat'i 
"  own  coantry."  There  is  no  improbability  in  anpposing  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  in. 
doced,  by  Uie  remarkable  events  which  marked  the  birth  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem,  and  by 
tfie  revelation  of  his  destiny  that  was  voachsafed  to  them,  to  fix  their  residence  at  the  seat 
of  the  tribe  of  David,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City;  bat  that  fear  of  Archelaos,  who  emo- 
lated  his  father's  cruelty  and  contempt  of  holy  things,  led  them  to  change  tliis  purpose. 
This  moch  is  certain,  that  Matthew's  statement  of  the  apprehension  which  grew  oat  of 
Ardielaos's  accession  to  the  government  agrees  precisely  with  the  testimony  of  history  in 
regard  to  that  prince,  who,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  accused  before  Augustus  of 
irarioos  crimes,  and  exiled  to  Vienna. — Joseph.,  xvii.,  xiii.,  9. 

*  The  word  Utt,  in  Matt.,  i^  25,  in  connexion  with  the  statement  that  Jeaua  waa  Mary's 
frst-bom,  leads  as  to  infer  Matthew's  knowledge  of  children  aubaequently  bom  to  her  (con£ 
Jh  WHU  on  the  passage),  which  we  the  more  certainly  conclude,  as  the  same  Evangelist 
mentioMi  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  especially,  together  with  his  mother. — See  Matt, 
waLf  5S.  Thia  view  ia  the  moat  natural  in  auch  paasagea  aa  name  them  together,  e.  g., 
Lak<»,  viii.,  21 ;  Maik,  iii.,  31 ;  John,  it,  12 ;  vii.,  3.  It  would  be  forced  work  indeed  to  iop- 
poie  that  in  all  these  passages  iStX^l  is  placed  for  ivt^not. 
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tact  afforded  them  many  opportunities  of  beholding  the  Divinity  that 
streamed  through  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  yet  it  required  a  spiritual  mind 
and  a  lively  faith  to  recognize  die  revealed  Son  of  God  in  the  lovely 
garb  of  humanity.  The  impression  of  humanity  made  upon  their 
tenses  day  after  day,  and  thus  grown  into  a  habit,  could  not  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  Divine  manifestations,  unless  in  longer  time  than  was  re- 
quired for  others ;  but  when  it  did  yield,  and,  after  such  long-continued 
opposition,  they  acknowledged  their  brother  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Messiah,  they  only  became  thereby  the  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

§  23.  Qmsciousness  of  Messiahship  in  the  Mind  of  Jesus. — Jesus  among 

the  Doctors, 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ  not  only 
served  as  portents  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history,  but  also, 
perhaps,  furnished  external  occasions  for  the  developement,  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  of  the  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship.  True,  this  develope- 
ment,  far  from  admitting  of  mechanical  illustrations,  required,  above 
all,  an  inward  light  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness,  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  Spirit ;  but  such  a  testimony  by  no  means 
precludes  the  agency  of  external  impressions,  acting  as  suggestive  oo 
casions.  The  inward  Divine  light  and  the  revelation  fVom  outward 
events  touch  upon  each  other ;  and  this  connexion  between  the  inter 
nal  and  the  external  belongs  to  the  essence  of  purely  human  develope- 
ment.* 

Of  the  early  history  of  Jesus  we  have  only  a  single  incident ;  but 
that  incident  strikingly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  Divine  nature  developed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Jesus  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  a  period  which  was  regarded 
among  the  Jews  as  the  dividing  line  between  childhood  and  youth, 
and  at  which  regular  religious  instruction  and  the  study  of  the  Law 
were  generally  entered  upon.  For  that  reason,  bis  parents,  who  were 
accustomedt  to  visit  Jerusalem  together^  annually  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  took  him  with  them  then  for  the  first  time.  When  the  feast 
was  over,  and  they  were  setting  out  on  their  return,  they  missed  their 
son  ;  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  alarmed  them,  and  perhaps 
he  was  accustomed  to  remain  with  certain  kindred  families  or  friends ; 
indeed,  we  are  told  (Luke,  ii.,  44)  that  they  expected  to  find  him  "  in 

*  Wti**e  maintaina  (I  cannot  aee  on  what  groands)  that  thia  view  degradec  the  Divine 
element  in  the  inner  calling  of  Christ  to  a  mechanical  resolt  of  circumatancea,  p.  264. 

t  Luke  (ii.,  42)  aaya,  "  that  tliey  tcent  to  JeruMlem  every  year  at  thefeatU  of  the  Pom*- 
over.'*  This  may  mean  either  that  Joseph  attended  yearly  no  other  feaat  hut  this,  which 
would  imply  that  it  was  not  the  general  custom  in  Galilee  to  attend  the  three  chief  feaata 
at  Jerusalem,  or  that  Mary  used  to  accompany  him  to  this  feaat  only.  In  either  caae»  it 
proves  the  peculiar  eminence  of  the  Passover. 

t  Mary  accompanied  her  husband,  although  die  Jewiah  law  did  act  demtnd  it. 
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the  company/*  at  the  evening  halt  of  the  caravan.  Disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  they  returned  the  next  morning  to  Jemsalem,  and  on 
the  foDowing  day  found  him  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Temple  among 
the  priests,  who  had  been  led  by  his  questions  into  a  conversadon  an 
points  of  faith.*  His  parents  reproached  him  for  the  uneasiness  he 
had  caused  them,  and  he  replied,  **  Why  did  you  seek  me  t  Did  you 
not  know  that  I  mutt  he  about  my  Fathet's  business  P'  Now  diesa 
words  of  Jesus  contain  no  explanation,  beyond  his  tender  years,t  of 
the  relations  which  he  sustained  to  the  Father ;  they  manifest  simply 
the  consciousness  of  a  child,  a  depth,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  only  a  depth 
of  presentiment. 

We  can  draw  various  important  inferences  from  this  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  Christ.  At  a  tender  age  he  studied  the  Old  Testament, 
and  obtained  a  better  knowledge  of  its  religious  value  by  the  light  that 
was  within  him  than  any  human  instruction  could  have  imparted.  Nor 
was  this  beaming  forth  of  an  immediate  consciousness  of' Divine  things 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  in  advance  of  the  developement  of  his  powers 
of  discursive  reason,  at  all  alien  to  the  character  and  progress  of  ha 
man  nature,  but  entirely  in  harmony  with  it.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
that  the  infinite  riches  of  the  hidden  spiritual  life  of  the  child  first 
manifested  themselves  to  his  consciousness,  as  if  suggested  by  his  con- 
versation with  the  doctors,  and  that  his  direct  intuitions  of  Divine  truth, 
the  flashes  of  spiritual  light  that  emanated  from  him,  amazed  the  mas- 
ters in  Israel.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  our  human  life,  that 
the  questions  of  others  are  thus  suggestive  to  great  minds,  and,  like  steel 
upon  the  fiint,  draw  forth  their  inner  light,  at  the  same  time  revealing 
to  their  own  souls  the  unknown  treasures  that  lay  in  their  hidden 
depths.  But  they  give  more  than  they  receive ;  the  outward  suggestion 
only  excites  to  action  their  creative  energy;  and  men  of  reflective  and 
receptive,  rather  than  creative  minds,  by  inciting  the  latter  to  know  and 
develop  their  vast  resources,  may  not  only  learn  much  from  their  ut- 
terance, but  also  diffuse  the  streams  which  gush  with  overflowing  ful- 
ness from  these  abundant  well-springs.  And  these  remarks  applying 
— in  a  sense  in  which  they  apply  to  no  other — to  that  mind,  lofty  be- 
yond all  human  comparison,  whose  creative  thoughts  are  to  fertilize 

*  How  little  of  the  mythical  there  ii  in  thii  may  he  seen  from  the  case  of  Joaephaa,  who 
■tatea  of  himself,  that  when  he  was  foarteen  years  old  the  priests  of  the  city  met  with  him 
to  put  questions  to  him  abont  the  law. 

t  The  addition  of  extravagant  and  fabolons  colourings  to  historical  elements  may  be  seen 
in  each  instances  as  the  following  from  Irennas,  on  the  childhood  of  Jesns,  taken  out  of  an 
mpocryphal  Gospel  originating  in  Palestine :  '.'  When  the  teacher  told  the  boy  to  pronounce 
Alepk,  he  did  sa  But  when  he  told  him  to  say  Beih,  the  child  replied,  'Tell  me  the  mean- 
ing (d  AUpk,  and  then  I  will  tell  yon  what  Beth  is'  "  (an  allusion  to  the  mystical  import  of 
tlie  letters,  according  to  the  Kabbala).  There  was  any  number  of  such  apocryphal  Goi- 
peb,  ••  Ireaaofl  says. 
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the  spiritual  life  of  man  through  all  ages,  and  whose  creative  pow«r 
sprang  from  its  mysterious  union  with  that  Divine  Word,  which  gave 
hirth  to  all  things,  show  us  that  His  -consciousness  developed  itself 
gradually,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  life,  from 
that  mysterious  union  which  formed  its  ground. 

And  further — without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do  away  with  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  child's  spiritual  life — we  can  recognize  in  this 
incident  a  dawning  sense  of  his  Divine  mission  in  the  mind  of  Jesus : 
a  sense,  however,  not  yet  unfolded  in  the  form  in  which  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world,  objectively  presented,  alone  could  occasion  its  devel- 
opement.  The  child  found  congenial  occupation  in  the  things  of  God  : 
in  the  Temple  he  was  at  home.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  an 
opening  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Father  as  the  Son  of  God.  We  delight  to  find  in  the  early  lives  of 
eminent  men  some  glimpses  of  the  future,  some  indications  of  theii 
after  greatness ;  so  we  gladly  recognize,  in  the  pregnant  words  of  the 
child,  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  afterward  so  fiiUy  revealed  to  us  in 
the  discourses  of  the  completely  manifested  Christ,  especially  as  they 
are  given  to  us  in  John's  GrospeL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JE8U8  NOT  EDUCATED  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

WE  have  already  seen  that  in  the  early  progress  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  every  thing  was  original  and  direct,  and  that  external  oc 
casions  were  needed  only  to  bring  out  his  inward  self-activity.  As  we 
must  suppose  that  his  developement  was  subsequently  continued  in  the 
same  way,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  His  education  for  a 
teacher  was  not  due  to  any  of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in 
Judea.  But  we  can  reach  this  conclusion  also  by  comparing  the 
peculiar  tendencies  of  those  schools  with  the  aims  of  Christ,  with  his 
mode  of  life  and  instruction,  and  with  the  spirit  which  he  diffused 
around  him. 

§  24.  ThePharUees. 

In  the  outset,  how  unlike  Christ  was  the  legal  spirit  of  Pharisaism, 
with  its  soul-crushing  statutes,  its  dead  theology  of  the  letter,  and  its  bar- 
ren subtilties !  Some  few  of  the  sect,  endowed  with  a  more  earnest  reli- 
gious sense,  and  a  more  sincere  love  of  truth  than  their  fellows,  could  not 
resist  the  impression  of  Christ's  Divine  manifestation ;  but  they  came 
to  him  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  his  mode  of 
teaching  and  theirs,  and  not  as  to  a  teacher  sprung  from  among  them- 
selves. They  had  first  to  overcome  their  surprise  at  his  strange  and 
extraordinary  language,  before  they  could  enter  into  closer  connexion 
with  him.  They  had  to  renounce  the  wisdom  of  their  schools,  to  dis- 
claim their  legal  righteousness,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  Christ  with 
the  same  sense  of  deficiency  in  themselves,  and  the  same  desire  for 
what  he  alone  could  impart,  as  all  other  men. 

§  25.  The  Sadducees. 

The  spirit  of  the  Sadducees  presents  a  still  more  rugged  contrast  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  Their  schools  agreed  in  nothing  but  denying; 
their  only  bond  of  union  was  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  against 
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whom  they  stroYe  to  re-establish  the  original  Hebraism,  freed  from  the 
foreign  elements  which  the  Pharisaic  statutes  had  mixed  up  with  it. 
But  an  agreement  in  negation  can  be  only  an  apparent  one,  if  the 
negation  rests  upon  an  opposite  ponHve  principle.  Thus  certain  nega- 
tive doctrines,  that  agree  with  Protestantism  in  rejecting  the  authority 
and  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church,  separate  themselves  further  frx)m 
Protestantism  than  the  Romish  doctrine  itself,  by  the  affirmative  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  rest  their  denial,  and  by  carrying  that  denial  too 
far.  The  single  positive  principle  of  Sadduceeism  was  the  one-sided 
prominence  given  by  them  to  morality,  which  they  separated  from  itr 
necessary  inward  union  with  religion.  But  Christ's  combat  with  the 
Pharisees  arose  out  of  the  fullest  interpenetration  of.  the  moral  and 
religious  elements.  The  Sadducees  vrished  to  cut  off  the  progressive 
developement  of  Hebraism  at  an  arbitrary  point.  They  refused  to 
recognize  the  growing  consciousness  of  God,  which,  derived  from  the 
Mosaic  institute,  formed  a  substantial  feature  of  Judaism,  and  hence 
could  not  comprehend  the  higher  religious  element  from  which,  as  a 
germ,  under  successive  Divine  revelations,  the  spiritual  life  of  Juda- 
ism was  to  be  gradually  developed.*  Rejecting  all  such  growth  as 
foreign  and  false,  they  held  a  subordinate  and  isolated  point  to  be  ab- 
solute and  perpetual ;  adhering  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit. 
To  the  forced  allegorizing  of  the  Pharisees  in  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  opposed  a  slavishly  literal  and  narrow  exegesis.  But  Christ, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  rejected  the  Pharisaic  traditions,  received 
into  his  doctrine  all  the  riches  of  Divine  knowledge  which  the  progress- 
ive growth  of  Theism,  up  to  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist,  had  brought 
forth.  His  agreement,  then,  with  the  Sadducees,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
solely  in  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  was  merely  negative  and  apparent. 
Some  have  detected  an  affinity  between  the  moral  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Autx-EudtBtnonism  of  the  Sadducees,  the  principle, 

*  See  below  ibr  the  wty  in  which  Chriit  iUoitimted  this  to  the  Baddaoeef.  As  to  the 
Canon,  it  oanoot  be  tctoally  proved  thtt  the  Saddnceee  held  it  differently  from  other 
Jewi.  It  if  trae,  Joeephoi  ityi  (ArcheoL,  xiii.,  x.,  6)  thtt  they  rejected  every  thing  bat 
the  Moeftic  law— Jrcp  vIk  iiwyiYPanrat  h  roif  MwOfflb»c  vtffioK.  Bat  the  Moeaic  law  ia  not  here 
opposed  to  the  rect  of  the  Oanon,  bat  to  oral  traditions ;  and  the  onfy  qaestion  was  whedier 
the  Mosaic  law  alone,  or  in  connexion  with  oral  tradition,  was  to  be  held  as  aothority  for 
religions  osages.  The  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  in  dispote,  as  no 
religioas  usages  at  all  were  derived  from  them.  Still,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Baddoceea 
went  so  far,  in  their  opposition  to  Pharisaism,  as  to  reject  aU  doctrines  that  ooald  not  be 
shown  to  have  a  Mosaic  origin,  and  to  consider  the  Pentateach  as  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  the 
chief,  soarce  of  religioas  trath.  As  we  find  snch  views  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jewish- 
Christian  sects  (CC  the  Clementina),  we  may  infer  that  they  previoasly  existed  among 
the  Jews.  They  woold  hardly  have  denied  Immortality  and  the  Resonrection,  if  they  had 
held  the  Prophets  to  be  law  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Pentateach ;  aldxmgh  it  is  possible 
tiiat  they  interpreted  such  passages  of  the  Prophets  in  another  way.  The  general  terms 
in  which  Josephns  speaks  of  the  recognition  of  the  Canon  among  the  Jews  (i.,  c.  Apion,  $ 
8)  do  not  saiBce  to  prove  that  there  were  no  diflbrencea  in  this  respect  in  tbe  diffisrent 
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namely,  that  man  muflt  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  without  the  hope  of 
future  recompense.*  But  here,  again,  Christianity  agrees  with  Saddu 
ceeism  only  in  what  it  denies,  not  in  what  it  affirms.  The  divine  life 
of  Christianity  has  no  more  affinity  for  that  selfish  Eudsemonism  which 
seeks  the  good  as  means  to  an  end,  than  for  the  spirit  of  Sadduceeism 
which  denies  the  higher  aims  of  moral  action,  and  makes  it  altogether 
"  of  the  earth,  earthly."  These  opposite  errors  sprang  from  one  com- 
mon source,  namely,  the  debasement  of  the  spiritual  life  into  worldli- 
neas,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  alike  antagonistic  to  them  both, 
whether  seen  in  the  worldly  admission  of  a  future  life  by  the  Pharisees, 
or  in  its  worldly  rejection  by  the  Sadducees.  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
former,  it  must  be  admitted,  lay  a  germ  of  truth  which  only  needed  to 
be  freed  from  selfish  and  sensual  tendencies  to  show  itself  in  its  full 
spiritual  importt 

§26.  The  Essenes. 

The  secrecy  which  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  affected  has  given  rise  to 
many  subtle  and  arbitrary  hypotheses.  Some  have  found  in  its  ardent 
religious  spirit  ground  for  believing  in  a  connexion  between  it  and 
Christianity. I  This  argument,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  nothing ; 
on  the  same  principle  we  might  show  a  connexion  between  Christian- 
ity and  every  form  under  which  mysticism  has  appeared  and  reappear- 
ed in  the  hbtory  of  religion.  But  there  were  other  points  of  similarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity,  besides  this  mystic  element  which 
has  its  source  in  man*s  native  religious  tendencies.  Essenism  grew 
out  of  Judaism,  and  was  pervaded  by  a  moral  belief  in  God,  a  spirit 
which  was  nourished  and  strengthened  by  habits  of  seclusion  from 
the  stir  of  life,  of  religious  communion,  and  of  quiet  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. Other  resemblances  may  be  discovered  between  Essenism  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  forms  of  the  first  Christian  communities ; 
but  they  may  be  traced,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  sources  common 
to  both,  and  therefore  afford  no  proof  of  a  real  connexion  between 

*  No  reliance  ii  to  be  placed  in  the  Talmadic  tradition  in  Pirkt  Aboth,  i.,  3,  according  to 
wliich  Um  principle  thns  penrerted  to  the  denial  of  a  fatare  life  came  from  Antigonni  Iih 
8ocbo,  or  Simeon  tiie  Just.  The  prevalent  orthodoxy  waa  alwayi  inclined  to  aacribe  ennor 
to  the  penrenion  of  wnne  orthodox  doctrine. 

t  Dr.  von  Cottn  arriyef  at  the  conclcuion  that  "  the  moral  philoaophy  of  the  Saddaceea 
waa  better  dian  that  of  die  Phariaees,  becaoae  the  New  Testament  does  not  attack  their 
noral  principles,  but  only  tlfteir  denial  of  the  Reanrrection." — (BibL  TheoL,  i.,  450.)  We  do 
not  admit  the  inference.  Thia  ailence  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  readily  accomited  for 
on  die  groond  tiiat  Saddnceeiam  had  few  pointa  in  common  with  Chriatianity ;  and  while  it 
waa  neceaaary  to  guard  men  fireqaently  against  Pharisaic  abases  of  great  troths  (c.  g.,  of 
the  frntfa  that  morality  and  religion  are  inseparable),  the  open  contraat  of  Sadduceeism  made 
•ocfa  apecial  coDtrorersy  with  ita  teachers  unnecessary. 

t  First  aDoded  to  in  an  nnpnblished  treatise  of  J.  O.  Wackier,  De  Prinufrdiis  ChrtMtt- 
amm  Reiigiani$,  libri  duo.  See,  eapeciaily,  Eeinhard'a  Versuch  iiber  den  Plan  Jean 
[Bfeinbaid's  Pkm  of  ike  Founder  of  Christianitj^,  translated  by  A.  Kaufman,  Andover]. 
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them.     A  closer  examination  will  demonstrate  that  the  similarities 
were  only  apparent,  while  the  differences  were  essential. 

For  instance,  the  Essenes  prohibited  oaths,  and  so  did  Christ.  Here 
is  a  resemblance.  But  the  former,  confounding  the  spirit  with  the 
letter,  made  the  prohibition — which  grew  out  of  their  rule  of  absolute 
veracity  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other — a  positive  law,  uncon- 
ditionally binding,  not  only  within  their  own  community,  but  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  life.  Christ  prohibited  oaths,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  by  an  enactment  binding  only  from  without,  but  by  a  law  develop- 
ing itself  outwardly  from  the  new  spiritual  life  which  he  himself 
implanted  in  his  followers.  Paul  knew  that  an  asseveration,  made  for 
right  ends,  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  command,  was  no  violation  of 
that  command. 

Again,  the  law  of  the  Essenes  prohibited  slavery,  and  so  was  Christ's 
intended  to  subvert  it.  The  sect  agreed  with  the  Saviour  in  seeing  that 
all  men  alike  bear  the  image  of  God,  and  that  none  can  have  the  right, 
by  holding  their  fellows  as  property,  to  degrade  that  image  into  a  brute 
or  a  chattel.  So  far  Essenism  and  Christianity  agree ;  but  see  where- 
in they  differ.  The  one  was  a  formula  for  a  small  circle  of  devotees ; 
the  other  was  a  system  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind :  the  one  made 
positive  enactments,  acting  by  pressure  from  without ;  the  other  im- 
planted new  moral  principles,  to  work  from  within :  the  one  put  its 
law  in  force  at  once,  and  declared  that  no  slave  could  be  held  in  its 
comnranion;  the  other  g^ve  no  direct  command  upon  the  subject. 
^Yet  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching  tended  to  create  in  men's 
minds  a  moral  sense  of  the  evil  of  a  relation  so  utterly  subversive  of  all 
that  is  good  in  humanity,  and  thus  to  effect  its  entire  abolition. 

Let  us  take  another  apparent  resemblance.  The  Essenes  devoted 
themselves  much  to  healing  the  sick,  and  so  did  Christ  (and  the  gifl  of 
healing  was  imparted  to  the  first  congregations) ;  but  the  agencies  which 
they  employed  were  essentially  different.  They  made  use  of  natural 
remedies,  drawn  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  hand- 
ed down  the  knowledge  thereof  in  their  books  ;*  but  the  Saviour  and 
hb  apostles  wrought  their  cures  by  no  intermediate  agents,  but  by  the 
direct  operation  of  power  from  on  high.t  Even  when  Christ  did  make 
use  of  physical  means,  the  results  were  always  out  of  proportion  to  them. 

Finally,  let  us  compare  the  scope  of  Essenism,  as  a  whole,  with  the 
aims  of  Christ's  mission.  Essenism,  probably  originating  in  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  with  the  old  Oriental|  theosophy,  manifested  a 

*  Jotepb.,  B.  J.,  iU  ▼ill,  6 :  h6t¥  (t. «.,  Iroin  old  writingi)  ahnlit  vpig  St^mttlav  wuOAv,  ff^ 

t  Cf.  what  ii  said  initfaer  on,  under  the  head  of  "  The  Miraclei  of  Christ" 
X  Some  modem  writers  prefer  to  derive  Bssenism  from  Alexandrian  Platooism  tranf- 
planted  into  Paleiline,biit  loanfind  no  proof  that  their  view  ezplaina  the  general  charaetnr 
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spirit  at  once  monkish  and  schismatic.*  How  strong  a  contrast  does 
such  a  system  present  to  the  active  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  aiming  only  to 
implant  holy  feelings,  and  so  to  secure  holy  lives,  seeking  every  where 
for  needy  souls,  and,  wherever  the  need  appears,  pouring  forth  its  ex* 
haustless  treasures  without  stint  I  Such  a  spirit  broke  away  at  once 
the  wall  of  separation  between  man  and  man,  which  the  aristocratic 
'and  exclusive  spiritual  life  of  Essenism  was  ever  striving  to  build  up. 

§  27.  Suppoted  Influence  of  the  AUxandrian-JewUh  Doctrines, 

A  few  words  in  reg^ard  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  upon  Christ's  culture.  Even  admitting  that 
these  doctrines  penetrated  into  Palestine,  it  can  by  no  means  be  pre- 
supposed that  they  entered  into  Galilee,  and  especially  into  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  common  people  within  which  he  was  educated.  The 
grounds  on  which  some  profess  to  find  traces  of  such  an  influence  m 
the  discourses  of  Christ  would  serve  as  well  to  prove  that  Christianity 
derived  its  origin  from  Brama  or  Buddhu.t 

§  28.  Affinity  of  ChriiHanity^  a»  absolute  TVuihtJor  the  various  opposing 

Religious  Systems. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  its  elements,  originally  joined  togeth- 
er in  a  living  unity,  necessarily  produced  various  religious  tendencies, 
which  mutually  opposed  and  excluded  each  other.  In  all  these  we 
can  find  something  akin  to  the  new  creation  of  Christianity.  And 
wherever  Christianity  appears  for  the  first  time,  or  reveals  itself  anew 
in  its  own  glory,  it  must  offer  some  points  of  affinity  for  the  different 
opposing  systems.  The  living,  perfect  truth  has  points  of  tangency  for 
the  one-sided  forms  of  error ;  though  we  may  not  be  thereby  enabled 
to  put  together  the  perfect  whole  firom  the  scattered  and  repellent 
nagments* 

§  29.  ChrisVs  Teaching  revealed  from  within,  not  received  Jrom  without. 

Had  the  source  of  Christ's  mighty  power  been  merely  a  doctrine,  it 
might  have  been  received,  or  at  least  suggested,  fix>m  abroad.    But  his 

ortbeindiyidQalfeataref  ofEisenifmai  wen  M  tiiatintiM  text  Moreorer,  I  lemaia  of 
tiie  opfauoo  diet  the  doetrinei  of  the  Tkerapeutw  end  tiie  Esaemes  were  allied,  bat  inde- 
pendent  religioai  tendeneief. 

*  I  can  fl[ive  do  other  tramlation  than  the  folkwiag  to  tiie  pMiage  in  Joeephm  (Arcfaool., 
jCfiiL,  1,  5)  which  fpeaki  of  the  Euenei.  It  will  be  leen  that  I  take  the  word  dfriptsm, 
not  in  the  pa$9ive,  bat  in  the  middle  lenae.  "  They  lend,  it  if  tme,  their  oflferinga  to  the 
temple,  bat  they  bring  no  lacriflcea,  becaose  they  lo  greatly  prefer  their  own  way  of  pari- 
i^fing  and  aanctifyiDg  themaelrea ;  and,  fir  fear  of  defilement  by  taking  part  with  the  reft 
of  the  people,  they  keep  away  from  the  common  lanctaaiy,  and  make  tiieir  aacrifioea  apart^ 
•onoanded  only  bjr  the  initiated." 

t  Of.  my  Kixtdiengeachichte»  9d  edit,  Part  I.,  fiv  tiie  relation  between  the  Alexandrian 
thaologj  and  Chriatianity. 
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power  lay  in  the  improBsion  which  his  manifestation  and  life  as  the  In- 
carnate God  produced ;  and  Ma  could  never  have  been  derived  from 
without.*  The  peculiar  import  of  his  doctrine,  as  such,  consists  in  its 
relatiop  to  himself  as  a  part  of  his  self-revelation,  an  image  of  his  un- 
oxiginated  and  inherent  life ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  defy  all  attempts 
at  external  explanation. 

§  30.  The  popular  Sentiment  in  regard  to  ChrUt*»  Connexion  with  the 

Schools. 
Had  Jesus  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  seminaries»t  his  opponents 
would,  doubtless,  have  reproached  him  with  the  arrogance  of  setting 
up  for  master  where  he  himself  had  been  a  pupiL  But,  on  the  contra- 
xji  we  find  that  they  censured  him  for  attempting  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tui^s  without  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  schools  (John,  viL, 
15).  His  first  appearance  as  a  teacher  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
caused  even  greater  surprise,  as  he  was  known  there,  not  as  one  learned 
in  the  Law,  but  rather  as  a  carpenter's  son,  who  had,  perhaps,  himself 
worked  at  his  father's  trade.^  The  general  impression  of  his  discourses 
every  where  was,  that  they  contained  totally  diflerent  materials  from 
those  furnished  by  the  theological  schools  (Matt,  vii.,  29). 

*  We  recall  here  the  profbond  lentimeiit  of  ft  prophetic  Gtonnui  miad :  "  The  peari  of 
ClirittiaQity  if  a  life  bidden  in  God,  a  tnitfa  in  Ohriit  the  Mediator,  a  power  which  ooaaiata 
neither  in  worda  and  fbrmi,  nor  in  dogmaa  and  ontward  acts ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  rai- 
ned by  the  common  standardi  of  logic  or  ethica." — Hamannt  iv.,  SS5. 

t  Dr.  Paohu  anppoaei  that  Chriat,  became  he  wai  called  Rabbh  not  onlj  by  bia  diad- 
plee,  bat  by  the  diatinguiahed  ILabbi  Nicodemna*  and  even  by  hie  enemiea  (John,  tI.,  25), 
obtained  that  title  in  the  way  osnal  among  the  Jewi ;  and  he  intimatea  that  Chriat  studied 
with  the  rabbis  of  the  Bssenes,  and  perfaapa  obtained  the  degree  from  tiiem  (Life  of  Christ, 
i,  1, 189).  Bat  when  we  remember  that  be  stood  at  the  head  of  a  party  which  reoogniaed 
bia  prophetic  character,  we  can  aee  why  others,  who  did  not  recognise  it,  woald  yet  call 
him  their  master,  e.  g.,  Matt.,  zviL,  24 ;  6  iiodoKoXos  hitdv.  Nioodemos,  howerer,  did  really 
acknowledge  him  aa  a  Divine  teacher ;  nor  were  those  who  addressed  him  as  Rabbi,  fai 
John,  yL,  25,  by  any  means  his  enemies.  This  style  of  address,  therefore,  does  not  imply 
his  possession  of  a  title  from  a  Jewish  tribonal,  bat  rather  arose  in  the  circle  of  foUowen 
tiiat  he  gathered  aroand  him.  As  to  the  Essenes,  it  cannot  be  prored  that  they  created 
rabbtM,  as  did  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  and  if  they  did,  soch  titles  woald  hardly  be  recog- 
nized by  the  prerailii^  puty,  the  Pharisees. 

t  It  cannot  be  decided  certainly  that  this  was  the  case.  There  was  a  tradition  in  prim- 
itire  Christian  times  to  that  effect;  so  Justin  Martyr  {Dialog.,  c.  Tryph.,  316)  aaya:  naOra 

cntv  Kai  ivipyn  0lov.  It  may  be  that  this,  and  the  tradition,  also,  that  Christ  was  destitnte 
of  personal  beaaty,  were  rather  ideal  than  historical  conceptions,  framed  to  confonn  with 
bia  bumble  condition  "  in  the  form  of  a  senrant."  Christ  was  not  to  come  forth  from  a  hi^'h 
position,  bat  from  a  lowly  workshop ;  aa,  according  to  the  reproach  of  CcUwt,  his  fint  fol< 
lowers  were  mechanics.  Bat  the  report  may  have  been  trae,  and  was,  if  the  ordinary  reading 
of  Mark,  vi.,  3,  be  correct  Against  this  has  been  adduced  the  following  passage  in  Orig., 
eOlU,  Cdt.f  vi.,  36,  via. :  Zu  ivfanoH  rOp  iv  ratS  itcxXtfelatt  ^tponiwv  tinyy'tXmv  rfimtv  ahj^  h  *\^^ 
wti&t  ivayiyparTat.  The  reading  in  Mark,  vi.,  3,  may  have  been  altered  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  from  a  falao  pride  that  took  offence  at  Christ's  working  as  a  common  mechanic, 
and  a  foolish  desire  to  conciliate  the  pagana,  who  reproached  Christians  with  this  featore 
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COUBSB  OF  CHRIST'S  LIFE  UP  TO  THE  OPENING  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  MIN- 
ISTRY. 

§  31.  Crfovnng  Comciousness  of  His  Messiahship  in  Christ. 

ALTHOUGH  8o  many  years  of  our  Saviour's  life  are  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity, we  cannot  believe  that  the  full  consciousness  of  a  Di- 
vine call  which  he  displayed  in  his  later  years  was  of  sudden  growth. 
If  a  great  man  accomplishes,  within  a  very  brief  period,  labours  of  par- 
amount importance  to  the  world,  and  which  he  himself  regards  as  the 
task  of  his  life,  we  must  presume  that  the  strength  and  energies  of  his 
previous  yeani  were  concentrated  into  that  limited  period,  and  that  the 
former  only  constituted  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  latter. 

Most  of  all  must  this  be  true  of  the  labours  of  Christ,  the  greatest 
and  most  important  that  the  world  has  known.  Wo  have  the  right  to 
presume  that  He  who  assumed  as  his  task  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  made  his  whole  previous  existence  to  bear  upon  this  mighty  labour. 
The  idea  of  the  Messiah,  as  Redeemer  and  Ring,  streamed  forth  in  Di- 
vine light,  from  the  course  of  the  theocracy  and  the  scattered  intima- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  in  full  extent  and  cleamesA,  and  in  Divine 
light  he  recognized  this  Messiahship  as  his  own ;  and  this  conscious- 
ness of  God  within  him  harmonized  with  the  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena that  occurred  at  his  birth. 

But  the  negative  side  of  the  Messiahship,  namely,  its  relation  to  sin^ 
he  could  not  learn  from  self-contemplation.     He  could  not  learn  de- 

in  ihe  life  of  tJieir  foonder.  Fritztche  fonnds  an  ineffectaal  argument  on  the  following  in- 
temal  groond,  viz.:  "  Chrift's  working  at  a  trade  would  not  have  interfered  with  hif  ap- 
pearing aa  a  public  teacher.  The  Jewf  had  no  contempt  for  artisans,  and  even  the  scribes 
■ometimea  supported  themselves  by  mechanical  toils."  True,  the  tcribes  might  occasion- 
rnUy  work  at  trades  widiont  reproach,  but  to  be  merely  a  mechanic  (and  no  scribe)  was 
quite  a  different  thing ;  so  that  the  ensuing  objection,  "  How  comes  this  carperUer  to  $ei  vp 
as  our  teacher?"  was  quite  in  character,  even  among  Jews.  It  does  not  follow  because, 
afterward,  only  designations  of  family  are  given  in  the  passage,  that  therefore  the  first 
designation  was  fixed  apon  him  only  as  "  the  ion  of  the  carpenter ;"  for,  certainly,  the  two 
ideas,  "he  himself  is  only  a  carpenter,"  and  "his  relations  live  among  us  as  ordinary  peo- 
ple," hang  well  blether.  They  coald  utter,  first,  the  most  cutting  contrast,  "  he  is  a  car- 
peiUer,  like  the  others,  and  he  now  will  be  a  prophet,"  and  then  mention  only  his  relations 
wbo  were  yet  living,  but  not  Joseph,  who  was  already  dead. 

It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  wiUi  the  genius  of  Christianity  (although  not  necesnarily  flow- 
ing from  it),  that  the  Highest  should  Uius  spring  from  an  humble  waik  of  life,  and  that  the 
Divine  glory  should  manifest  itself  at  first  to  men  in  so  lowly  a  form.  The  Iledeeroer  thus 
ennobled  human  labour  and  the  forms  of  common  life ;  there  was  thenceforth  to  be  no 
fiSpovcw  in  the  relations  of  human  society.  Thus  began  the  inflaence  of  Christianity  upon 
die  civil  and  social  relations  of  men — an  influence  which  has  gone  on  increasing  from  that 
day  to  this. 
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pravif.y  by  experience ;  yet,  without  this  knowledge,  although  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah  as  theocratic  king  might  have  been  fully  developed  in 
bis  mind,  an  essential  element  of  his  relations  to  humanity  would  have 
remained  foreign  to  him.  But  although  his  personal  experience  could 
not  unfold  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  Messianic  consciousness, 
many  of  its  essential  features  were  continually  suggested  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world.  There,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  saw 
human  depravity  and  its  attendant  wretchedness.  The  sight,  and  the 
sympathizing  love  which  it  awoke,  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
his  soul,  and  formed,  at  least,  a  basis  for  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
relation  to  it  as  Messiah. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  when  he  reached  his  thirtieth  year,*  fully 
assured  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  he  waited  only  for  a  sign  from 
GrOD  to  emerge  from  his  obscurity  and  enter  upon  his  work.  This 
sign  was  to  be  given  him  by  means  of  the  last  of  God's  witnesses  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  whose  calling  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  new  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God— -hj  John  the  Baptist,  the 
last  representative  of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
relation  to  Christ  and  his  office  we  shall  now  more  particularly  ex- 
amine.t 

*  The  age  at  which  the  Leritea  entered  on  their  oflke^— Nomb.,  ir. 

t  A  pronusing  yoong  theologian  of  Lubeck,  L.  von  Bohden,hMM  lately  put  fordi  an  excel- 
lent treatiae  on  thii  sobject,  well  adapted  lor  general  drcolation,  entitled  "  Johaaofli  dor 
Tiofer,  in  aeinem  Leben  nnd  Wirken  dargeitellt" 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  CALLING  OF  THE  BAPTIST,  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  JEWS. 
§  32.  How  far  the  Baptist  revived  the  Expectation  of  a  Meniah. 

A  PROCLAMATION  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of  God,  involv- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  sunken  glory  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day  upon  God's  oppressed  ones,  was  essentially 
necessary  as  a  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry. 

Bat  this  was  not  all ;  it  was  equally  necessary  to  announce  Him  who 
was  called  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  The  expectation 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  king  should  always  have  gone  together ;  but 
we  find  that  they  did  not  actually  do  so.  The  prophecies  of  the  gen- 
eral renewal  were  often  distinct  from  those  which  foretold  the  agent 
chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  it ;  and  the  hope  of  the  former  often  ex- 
isted in  minds  which  had  lost  sight  of  the  latter.  A  Philo  proves  this. 
The  Greek  and  Alexandrian  culture,  and  perhaps  the  combination  of 
the  two  in  the  religious  Realism  of  Palestine,  may  have  tended  to  bring 
about  this  result.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  essential  for  our  purpose  to 
keep  the  two  ideas — the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Messiah — separate  from  each  other. 

Some  suppose  that  John  the  Baptist  was  the  first*  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  Messiah  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  day.  But  certainly  this  idea, 
so  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  theocratic  consciousness,  could  not 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  ;  nay,  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  their  shame 
at  being  slaves  to  those  whom  they  believed  themselves  destined  to 
rule,  and  their  desire  for  deliverance  frtnn  this  degrading  bondage,  must 
have  constantly  tended  to  bring  it  more  and  more  vividly  before  them. 
It  would  be  going  too  far,  then,  to  say  that  this  idea  had  been  lost  out  of 

*  So  SMeiermacher  (Chrbtliche  Sittenlehre,  p.  19)  itttei  that  John'i  work  waa  "to  r»- 
rire  the  forgotten  idea  of  the  Meaaiah." 
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the  mind  of  that  age,  and  that  its  revival  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a 
single  individual.  Much  rather  should  we  conceive  that  the  spirit  of  the 
individual  was  stirred  by  an  impulse  from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But 
while  the  general  tendency  of  the  popular  mind  prepared  the  way  for 
John,  his  labours  reacted  mightily  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  form- 
ed, indeed,  a  new  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  men  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Messiah*  Christ  himself  makes  this  epoch  the 
transition-period  between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations.* 

It  was  essential,  also,  to  this  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  to 
which  their  hopes  were  directed,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
obtained,  involving  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  work  and  kingdom  of 
Messiah,  and  of  the  moral  requisites  for  participation  therein.  AU  this 
belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  Old-Testament  order  of  prophets,  of 
which  John  constituted  the  apex.  We  must  look  for  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  he  himself  not  only  formed  the 
point  of  transition  to  the  new  era,  but  was  allowed  to  recognize  and 
point  out  the  Messiah,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  his 
public  ministry. 

§  33.  Cauui  ofOhicurity  in  the  Accounts  left  ue  of  the  Baptist. — Sources: 

The  Evangelists^    Josephus. 

The  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  remain  in  the  accounts  of  this 
remarkable  man  seem  to  have  arisen  necessarily  from  the  peculiar 
stand-point  which  he  occupied.  In  a  prophet  or  a  forerunner,  we 
must  always  distinguish  between  what  he  utters  with  clear  self-con- 
sciousness, and  what  lies  beyond  the  utterance,  concealed  even  from 
himself,  until  a  later  period ;  between  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the 
form,  perhaps  not  wholly  fitting,  in  which  it  veils  itsel£  Opposite  ele- 
ments always  meet  each  other  in  an  epoch  which  constitutes  the  tran- 
sition-point from  one  stage  of  developement  to  another ;  and  we  can- 
not look  for  a  logical  and  connected  mode  of  thinking  in  the  repre* 
sentative  of  such  an  epoch.  In  sense  of  his  utterances  we  may  find 
traces  of  the  old  period ;  in  others,  longings  for  the  new;  and  in  bring- 
ing them  together,  we  may  find  different  views  which  cannot  always 
be  made  perfectly  to  harmonize. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  are  confined  makes  it  pe- 
culiarly difficult  to  come  at  the  objective  truth  in  regard  to  John  the 
Baptist  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists, 
given  fit>m  the  Christian  stand-point,  and  for  religious  ends ;  and  ob 
die  other  that  of  Josephus^\  which  is  purely  historical  in  its  character 
and  aims. 

*  lUtt,  zi^  19.    We  iball  hare  oooaiion  to  f  ay  more  od  ddf  pussge  hereafter, 
t  AicfaaoL,  zi&i,  1. 
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As  to  the  first,  it  is  Tery  probable  that  John  could  be  better  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  Christianity  than  he  understood  himself  and  his 
mission.  The  aims  of  a  preparatory  and  transition-period  are  always 
better  comprehended  after  their  accomplishment  than  before ;  so,  truths 
which  were  veiled  from  John's  apprehension  stood  clearly  forth  be- 
fore the  minds  of  the  Evangelists.  But  this  veiy  fiict  may  have  caused 
the  obscurity  which  we  find  in  their  accounts  of  the  Baptist  We  are 
veiy  apt,  in  describing  a  lower  point  of  view  from  a  higher,  to  attribute 
to  the  former  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter.  Any  one  who  has  passed 
through  a  subordinate  and  preparatory  stage  of  thought  to  a  higher  one^ 
will  find  it  hard  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  two  clearly  before 
his  consciousness :  they  blend  themselves  together  in  spite  of  him.  So, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  happened  that  the  distinctive  differences  between 
the  stand-point  of  John  and  that  of  Christianity  were  lost  sight  of  when 
the  evangelical  accounts  were  prepared,  and  that  the  Baptist  was  rep- 
resented as  nearer  to  Christianity  than  he  really  was.  The  likelihood 
of  this  result  would  be  all  the  greater  if  the  Christian  writer  had  been 
himself  a  disciple  of  John ;  such  a  one,  even  though  endowed  with  the 
sincerest  love  of  truth,  would  naturally  see  more  in  the  words  of  his 
old  master  than  the  latter  himself,  under  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
could  possibly  have  intended.  After  a  prophecy  has  reached  its  ftilfil- 
ment,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reproduce  the  precise 
consciousness  under  which  the  prediction  was  uttered. 

If,  therefore,  we  find,  on  close  inquiry,  that  the  historical  statements 
are  somewhat  obscured  by  subjective  influences,  our  estimate  of  their 
veracity  need  be  in  no  wise  affected  thereby.  Such  a  result  would 
not  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  only  tenable  idea  of  Inspiration. 
The  organs  which  the  Holy  Ghost  illuminated  and  inspired  to  convey 
his  truth  to  men  retained  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  remained 
within  the  sphere  of  the  psychological  laws  of  our  being.  Besides, 
Inspiration,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  object,  refers  only  to  man's  re- 
ligious interests  and  to  points  connected  with  it.  But  practical  religion 
requires  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  itself;  it  needs  not  to  under- 
stand the  gradual  genetic  developement  of  the  truth  in  the  intellect,  or 
to  distinguish  the  various  stages  of  its  advance  to  distinct  and  perfect 
consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  are  precisely  the  aims 
towards  which  scientific  hiitory  directs  itself.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  interest  of  practical  religion  and  that  of  scientific  history  may  not 
always  run  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the  latter  must  give  place  to  the 
former,  especially  in  points  so  vital  as  the  direct  impression  which 
Christ  made  upon  mankind.  Frequent  illustrations  of  this  distinction 
are  afforded  by  the  interpretations  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
given  by  the  apostles. 

In  all  our  inquiries  into  the  evangelical  histories,  we  must  keep  in 
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▼iew  the  fact  that  they  were  written  not  to  satisfy  scientific,  but  re- 
ligious wants ;  not  to  afford  materials  for  systematic  history,  but  to  set 
forth  the  ground  of  human  salvation  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  who  could  distinguish  the  different  stages  in  the  devel 
opement  of  revelation  at  a  single  piercing  glance ;  but  this  one  was  Hfi 
in  whom  God  and  man  were  united.  He  himself  told  his  Apostles  that 
he  had  this  power,  and  his  words  in  regard  to  the  stand-point  of  John 
the  Baptist  illustrate  it.    These  words  alone  must  form  our  guiding  light 

It  might  be  inferred,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true,  that  the  account 
of  Josephus,  which  proceeds  from  a  purely  historical  interest,  should  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  Evangelists.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
historical  events  can  only  be  correctly  understood  when  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  province  to  which  they  belong ;  and  so  events 
that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  religion  are  only  intelligible  from  a  re- 
ligious stand-point.  And  as  John's  import  to  the  history  of  the  world 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  formed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
stages  of  developement  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood except  by  an  intuitive  religious  sense,  capable  of  appreciating 
religious  phenomena.  Of  such  a  religious  sense  Josephus  was  desti- 
tute. Now  the  religious  sense  can  get  along  without  the  scientific ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  do  without  the  former,  where  the  understanding 
of  religious  events  is  concerned ;  and  hence  the  living  peculiarities  of 
John  the  Baptist  vanished  under  the  hands  of  Josephus,  although  he 
was  able  to  apprehend  John's  character  and  appearance  in  their  gen- 
eral features.  To  his  religious  deficiency  must  be  added  his  habit  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  Greeks,  a  habit  which 
could  not  but  wear  away  his  Jewish  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
He  saw  in  John  only  a  man  of  moral  ardour,  who  taught' the  truth  to 
the  Jews,  rebuked  their  corruptions,  and  offered  them,  instead  of  their 
lustrations  and  outward  righteousness,  a  symbol  of  inward  spiritual 
purification  in  his  water-baptism.  With  such  a  narrow  view  as  this 
we  could  neither  understand  John's  use  of  baptism,  nor  explain  his 
public  labours  among  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.  It  is  but  a  beggarly 
abstraction  from  the  living  individual  elements  which  the  Gktspel  ac- 
counts afford. 

§  34.  The  BapHit's  Mode  of  Life  and  Teaching  in  the  Deiert. 

Wo  leam  from  Josephus*  that  many  pious  and  earnest  men  among 
the  Jews,  disgusted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  retired,  like- the 
monks  and  hermits  of  Christianity  at  a  later  day,  into  wilderness  spots, 

*  An  ezAQiple  if  afforded  in  the  caie  of  Banut,  of  whom  Jofephni ,  who  wti  hii  diiciple, 
givei  an  aocoont  in  hii  aalobiography,  $  9 :  **  Mlirt  fth  JW  6Mpmv  xfii^tu^^  rpp^  H  r^ 
mhf0fdn^  ^91ihiiv  9fwtUfhiam9,  ^hx^  H  Uan  ritv  kftifw  ca2  nb  W«rc  «»XXtf«if  XaW^uvw  ft  fit 
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and  there,  becoming  teachers  of  Divine  wisdom,  collected  disciples 
around  them.  Such  a  one  was  John.  Consecrated  from  his  birth,  by 
a  sign  from  heaven,  to  his  Divine  calling,  he  led  a  rigid  and  ascetic 
life  from  his  very  childhood.  Had  we  nothing  but  Josephus's*  account 
to  guide  us,  we  might  suppose  that  John  only  differed  from  the  other 
teachers  of  the  desert  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  was 
more  practical,  and  tended  to  carry  him  out  into  a  wider  field  of  action. 
While  they  only  revealed  the  truths  of  a  higher  life  to  such  as  sought 
them  in  their  solitude,  he  felt  constrained  to  go  forth  and  raise  his  re- 
proving voice  aloud  among  the  multitude,  to  condemn  the  Jews  for 
their  vices  and  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  call  them,  abandoning  their  false 
security  and  their  debasing  trust  in  outward  works,  to  seek  the  genuine 
piety  which  comes  from  the  heart.  This  part  of  John's  ministry,  viz., 
his  work  as  a  reformer,  Josephus  has  brought  out  prominently ;  while 
be  has  entirely  failed  to  notice  the  indelible  stamp  of  the  Baptist's  la- 
bours left  upon  the  history  of  the  Theocracy. 

John  had  retired  to  the  desert  region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
there  lived  a  life  of  abstinence  and  austerity,  harmonizing  well  with 
his  inward  grief  for  the  corruptions  of  his  people.  Like  his  type, 
£lias,  he  wore  coarse  garments,  and  satisfied  his  wants  with  a  nourish 
ment  which  nature  offered  in  a  species  of  locusts,  sometimes  used  as 
food,  and  wild  honey.t 

§  35.  John  as  Baptist  and  Preacher  of  Repentance, 

While  John  was  thus  sighing  in  solitude  over  the  sins  of  a  degener- 
ate people,  and  praying  that  God  would  soon  send  the  promised 
Deliverer,  the  assurance  was  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above  that  the 
Messiah  should  soon  be  revealed  to  him.  He  felt  himself  called  to 
declare  this  assurance  to  the  people,  and  to  exhort  them  to  prepare 
their  souls  for  the  approaching  epoch.  He  abandoned  the  solitude  of 
the  desert  for  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,|  gathered  the  people  in  hosts 
about  him,  and  announced  to  them  the  coming  appearance  of  both  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  which  ideas  he  never  separated.  He  pro- 
claimed to  them  that  GrOD  would  sift  his  people,  and  that  the  unworthy 
should  be  condemned  and  excluded  from  the  Theocracy.  He  de- 
nounced as  false  and  treacherous  the  prevailing  idea  that  theocratic 
descent  and  the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  were  the  only 

*  Arcbsol.,  zriii.,  r.  2. 

t  In  tf>e  Ebionitiih  recensicm  of  Matthew,  we  find  the  food  of  John  described  as  f<Ai 
iypttv,  9^  k  Ytd9is  ^v  roS  itdwa,  us  tfKpii  iv  Aa/w  ("  it  had  the  taste  of  manna,  as  a  cake  baked 
in  mi." — Num,t  xi.,  8).  The  simple  statement  of  Matthew  is  here  misrepresented,  and 
rren  fidsified.  The  iKpl6ts  (locnsts)  seemed  to  this  writer  food  nnworthy  for  John,  and  he 
BHikea  iypi^  (cakes)  oat  of  them,  and  thus  ^ets  a  chance  of  comparing  John's  food  with 


X  V/e  foOow  the  statement  of  Lake  (iii..  3),  which  has  the  adrantage  in  distingaiahipg 
from  each  other  the  perioda  in  John's  manifestation. 
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requisites  for  admittance  into  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  e.cborted  all  to 
true  repentance  as  the  one  essential  preparation.  He  made  use  of 
baptism  as  a  symbol  of  preparatory  consecration  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  a  course  to  which  he  might  have  been  led  by  the  lustrations 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  by  the  intimations  of  prophecy,  such  as 
Mai.,  iii. ;  Zach.,  xiii. ;  Ezek.,  xxxvi.,  25,  even  if  the  baptism  of  prose- 
lytes was  not  then  extant  among  the  Jews.  Doubtless  the  Baptist 
stood  in  a  special  relation  to  those  that  flocked  about  him  as  followers ; 
although,  as  preacher  of  repentance,  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  (Isai.,  xl.,  3),  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Messiah  amid  a  people  estranged  from  God,  he  held  a  general  and 
common  relation  to  all. 

§  36.  Relations  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  the  Baptist. 

We  are  naturally  led  here  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which  John 
sustained  to  the  difierent  classes  of  the  Jewish  people.  Was  he,  as 
preacher  of  repentance,  only  a  man  of  the  people,  and  did  the  Phari- 
sees, the  hierarchical  party,  manifest  their  jealous  opposition  from  the 
very  first,  or  did  it  arise  by  degrees  at  a  later  period  ?  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  from  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  viz.,  that  many  Pharisees  were  to 
be  found  among  the  number  that  crowded  about  John  and  submitted 
to  his  baptism.  Yet  Christ,  in  one  of  his  last  discourses  at  Jerusalem 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  32),  drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  publicans  who 
believed  in  John's  prophetic  calling,  and  were  led  by  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  the  Pharisees,  who  persevered  in  their  self-sufHciency  and 
unbelief.  The  words  of  Matt.,  xi.,  16,  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the 
general  spirit  of  the  people  was  as  hostile  to  John  as  it  subsequently 
showed  itself  to  Christ,  and  that  only  a  few,  open  to  the  lessons  of 
heavenly  wisdom,  admitted  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Baptist.  So, 
also,  in  Luke,  vii.,  29,  30»  the  course  of  the  people  and  the  publicans, 
in  following  John  and  submitting  to  his  baptism,  is  contrasted  with  the 
very  opposite  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers,  who  "  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves." 

Still,  Matthew  (iii.,  7)  states  expressly,  that  "many  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees came  to  John^s  baptism,*'  and  the  form  of  the  statement  distin- 
guishes these  from  the  ordinary  throng.  It  seems  somewhat  unhistor- 
ical  that  these  sects,  so  opposite  to  each  other,  should  be  named  to- 
gether here,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places  in  the  Gospels  ;  but  an 
explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  to 
name  them  together  on  the  ground  of  their  common  hatred  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  appears  improbable  that  men  of  the  peculiar  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  Sadducees  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  preacher  of 
repentance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah ;  nor  does  John,  in  his 
Revere  sermon,  make  any  special  reference  to  that  sect,  an  omission 
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which  could  Hardly  have  occurred  had  any  of  the  sect  so  far  departec 
from  their  ordinary  habits  as  to  listen  to  his  preaching*  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  mention  of  the  Pharisees  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament; on  the  contrary,  the  historical  citation  of  the  latter  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  unhistorical  mention  of  the  Sadducees.  Noi 
does  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  an  attitude 
of  hostility  towards  John  prove  that  they  had  opposed  him  from  the 
beginning.  His  rigid  asceticism  and  zeal  for  the  Messiah  were  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  spirit  of  their  sect ;  and  they  could  listen  with 
approval  to  his  energetic  reproofs  and  calls  to  repentance,  so  long  as 
they  were  aimed  only  at  the  people  and  the  publicans.  So,  in  the 
Chiistian  Church,  ardent  reformers  and  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  been 
&voured  even  by  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  so  long  as  they  attacked 
only  the  conmion  faults  and  vices  of  men.  But  the  first  assault  upon 
the  hierarchy  itself  roused  all  its  hatred  and  its  vengeance. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  John's  preaching,  theti,  there  may  have  been 
nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
likely  that  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Pharisees  were  fully  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  sect.  Although  the  majority  of  them,  intent  only  upon 
selfish  and  party  aims,  may  have  regarded  John's  ministry  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion,  there  were  probably  among  them  some  earnest,  upright 
men,  upon  whom  his  preaching  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
These  two  thoughts  may  serve  to  reconcile  Matt.,  iii.,  7,  with  the  other 
passages  quoted,  in  which  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  is  mentioned. 
Again,  the  expression  of  Christ  in  John,  v.,  35,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Pharisees  received  and  approved  John's  prophecy  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah, but  did  not  allow  his  words  to  sink  deep  into  their  hearts  or  to 
operate  upon  their  thoughts  and  inclinations.  The  vsevere  sermont  re- 
ported by  the  Evangelists  was  certainly  not  adapted  to  such  as  came  to 
John,  penitent  and  broken-hearted,  to  obtain  consolation  and  guidance ; 
but  rather  to  the  haughty  and  arrogant  Pharisee,  who  felt  sure  of  his 
share  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  appear  when  it  might,  without  either 
repentance  or  forgiveness.  It  was  these  that  he  stigmatized  as  a 
•*  brood  of  vipers,"  and  no  sons  of  Abraham.  It  waslhese  to  whom  he 
said,  in  tones  of  warning  and  reproof,  *•  Who  has  told  you  that  by 
simple  baptism  you  shall  escape  God's  coming  judgment  ?  Would 
you  really  escape  it  1  Then  repent,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance. 
Trust  not  to  your  saying  '  Abraham  isour  Jather/  for  I  tell  you  that 

*  We  cannot  rapport  the  expression  of  Matthew  by  the  statement  of  Joaephos  (zviii., 
L,  4),  diat  the  Sadducees  were  accostomed  to  accommodate  their  own  convictions  to  the 
principles  of  the  Pharisees,  on  account  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  latter  had  npon  the 
people.  In  tbu  case,  at  least,  no  such  accommodation  was  required,  from  the  repnte  in 
which  John  was  held  amoo^  the  Pharisees. 

t  Lnke,  iii^  7 ;  Matt^  iii,  7.  Lake  reports  it  aa  addressed  to  the  people ;  Matthew  to 
tbe  Phariaees  and  Saddncees. 
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the  developement  of  the  kingdom  is  not  confined  to  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham ;  nay,  from  these  very  stones  that  lie  upon  the  river  bank,  God 
can  raise  up  his  children." 

In  these  last  words  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  if  the  Jews  disgraced 
their  Theocratic  descent,  God  would  remove  his  kingdom  from  them 
and  impart  it  unto  strangers.  He  ends  by  proclaiming  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  sifi;  his  people  thoroughly,  and  exclude  all  that  should  be 
found  unworthy.  Such  preaching  must  have  been  enough  to  imbitter 
and  alienate  the  Pharisees,  even  if^they  had  been  before  disposed  to 
approve  and  favour  the  preacher. 

§  37.  Rdatiom  of  John  to  the  People,  and  to  the  narrower  circle  of  his 

own  Disciples, 

True  penitents  who  came  to  the  Baptist  inquiring  the  way  of  life 
found  in  the  severe  ascetic  a  kind  and  condescending  teacher.  He 
gave  them  no  vague  and  high-sounding  words,  but  adapted  his  instruc- 
tions with  minute  care  to  their  special  condition  and  circumstances. 
John  resembled  the  austere  preachers  of  repentance  who  sprung  up  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  more  than  one  respect ;  but  especially  in  the  two 
fold  relation  which  he  sustained,  to  the  people  generally,  and  to  his  dis 
ciples  in  particular.  While  the  latter  imitated  his  own  ascetic  piety  in 
order  to  fit  themselves  for  preachers  of  repentance,  he  did  not  demand 
of  the  former  to  abandon  their  ordinary  line  of  life,  even  when  it  was 
one  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  the  soldier  was  not  re- 
quired to  leave  the  ranks,  nor  the  tax-gatherer  his  office,  but  only  to 
fulfil  their  respective  duties  with  honesty  and  fidelity.  All  alike  were 
commanded  to  do  good ;  but  only  those  whose  occupations  were  sinful 
had  to  abandon  them,  and  at  his  command  many  did  so.* 

%  38.  John^s  Demands  upon  the  People  compared  toith  those  qf  Christ, 

— His  humble  Opinion  of  his  own  Calling, 

But  how  very  moderate  do  John's  requirements  appear  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  Christ,  who  demanded  at  the  very  outset  an  absolute 
sacrifice  of  the  will  and  the  affections !  This  difference  arose  natural- 
ly, however,  from  the  different  positions  which  they  occupied.  John 
was  fully  conscious  that  the  moral  regeneration  which  was  indispensa- 
ble to  admittance  into  the  Messiah's  kingdom  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Divine  principle  of  life ;  and,  knowing  that  to  impart  this 
was  beyond  his  power,  he  confined  himself  to  a  preparatory  purifica* 
tion  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  great,  the  Gt>d-like  feature  ot 
his  character  was  his  thorough  understanding  of  himself  and  his  calling. 
Filled  as  he  was  with  enthusiasm,  he  yet  felt  that  he  was  but  the  hum- 
ble instrument  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  called,  not  Xo  found  the  new  crea- 

*  Mttt,  zzL,  33. 
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tion,  but  only  to  proclaim  it ;  nor  did  the  thronging  of  eager  thiiusands 
to  hang  upon  his  lips,  nor  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  own  immediate 
followers,  ever  ready  to  glorify  their  master,  in  the  least  degree  blind 
his  perceptions  of  duty,  or  raise  him  above  hb  calling.  Convinced  that 
he  was  inspired  of  GrOD  to  prepare,  and  not  to  create,  he  never  pre« 
tended  to  work  miracles,  nor  did  his  disciples,  strongly  as  be  impressed 
them,  ever  attribute  miraculous  powers  to  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

RELATION  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  MESSIAH. 

§  39.  John's  Explanation  of  his  Relation  to  the  Mesnah,     The  Bap* 

tism  by  Water  and  by  Fire, 

CAREFULLY,  however,  as  John  avoided  exciting  false  expecta- 
tions, tbey  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  at  a  period  so  full  of  fore- 
boding and  hope  for  the  coming  of  Messiah,  after  time  enough  had 
elapsed  for  him  to  make  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind 
as  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  proclaimer  of  a  better  future.*  Many 
)f  those  whom  his  preaching  had  so  deeply  moved  became  uneasy  to 
ascertain  his  true  relation  to  the  Messiah ;  and  as  his  language  on  the 
subject  was  always  concise,  and  rather  suggestive  than  explanatory, 
they  were  inclined  to  think  that  his  real  character  was  only  kept  in  the 
back  grround  for  the  time,  and  would  afterward  be  gradually  unfolded. 
But  when  the  Baptist  saw  that  men  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he 
^eere  the  Christ  or  no^i  he  resolved  to  define  his  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah explicitly  and  unmistakeably.  His  mission,  he  told  them,  was  to 
baptize  by  water,  as  a  symbol  of  the  preparatory  repentance  which  had 
to  open  the  way  for  that  renewal  and  purification  of  the  nation  by  Di- 
Tine  power  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Messiah ;  the  lofty  one 
that  was  to  follow,  raised  so  far  above  himself,  that  he  should  be  digni- 
fied by  performing  for  him  the  most  menial  services.  He  it  was  that 
should  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  as  his  (John's)  followers  were  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  so 
the  Messiah  would  immerse  the  souls  of  believers  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
imparted  by  himself;  so  that  it  should  thoroughly  penetrate  their 
being,  and  form  within  them  a  new  principle  of  life.  And  this  Spirit- 
baptism  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  baptism  offire\     Those  who  re- 

*  Panl'f  wwdf  (Acta,  xiiL,  9S)  lead  na  to  infer  that  this  took  place  first  towardi  the  end 
of  John's  career.  t  Lnke,  iii.,  15. 

t  Some  think  die  "fire"  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  inasmuch  a«  it  is  em- 
ployed in  other  plaoei  in  Scriptnre  to  denote  Dirine  inflaences.    In  this  view  of  the  pat- 
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fused  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  life  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  the  Divine  judgments.  The  "  sifting"  by  fire 
ever  goes  along  with  the  advance  of  the  Spirit,  and  consumes  all  who 
will  not  appropriate  the  latter.  So  John  represents  the  Messiah  as  ap- 
pearing with  his  "  fan"  in  his  hands,  to  purify  the  "  threshing-floor"  of 
his  kingdom,  to  gather  the  worthy  into  the  glorified  congregation  oi 
God,  and  to  cast  out  the  unworthy  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Di- 
vine judgments. 

§  40.  JohfCs  Conception  of  Messiah* 9  Kingdom, 

Let  us  inquire  now  upon  what  view  of  the  calling  and  work  of  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  these  expressions  of  the 
Baptist  were  founded.  He  contradicts  the  notion,  so  prevalent  among 
the  Jews,  that  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  who  outwardly  observed 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  would  be  taken  into  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, while  his  heavy  judgments  would  fall  upon  the  pagans  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  the  necessity,  for  all  who  would  enter 
that  kingdom,  of  a  moral  new  birth,  which  he  sets  forth  to  them  by  the 
Spirit-baptism ;  and  proclaims,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  this  new 
birth,  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  longing  to  be  free  from  it ;  all  which 
is  implied  in  the  word  fAerdvoiaf  when  stated  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  obtaining  the  promised  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  He  expects  this 
kingdom  to  be  visible;  but  yet  conceives  it  as  purely  spiritual,  as  a 
community  filled  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  existing,  in 
communion  of  the  Divine  life,  with  the  Messiah  as  its  visible  King ; 
so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before,  the  idea  of  the  Theocracy 
and  its  manifestation  should  precisely  correspond  to  each  other.  He 
has  already  a  presentiment  that  the  willing  among  the  pagans  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  unworthy  Jews  who  shall 
be  excluded.  The  appearance  of  Messiah  will  cause  a  sifting  of  the 
Theocratic  people.  This  presupposes  that  he  will  not  overturn  all 
enemies  and  set  up  his  kingdom  at  once  by  the  miraculous  power  of 
Gt>D,  but  will  manifest  himself  in  such  a  form  that  those  whose  hearts 
are  prepared  for  his  coming  will  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  while  those 
of  ungodly  minds  will  deny  and  oppose  him.  On  the  one  hand,  a  com- 
munity of  the  righteous  will  gather  around  him  of  their  own  accord ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  enmity  of  the  corrupt  multitude  will  be  called 
forth  and  organized.  The  Messiah  must  do  battle  with  the  universal 
coiTuption ;  and,  afler  the  strife  has  separated  the  wicked  members  of 

sage,  tut  the  baptiim  by  waler  symbolues  preparatory  repeotaDce,  lo  Aat  by Jire  lymbol- 
izea  the  transfiguring  and  porifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  own  opinion  is,  bower* 
er,  that  as  jodgment  by  fire  is  spoken  of  bat  a  few  ven^B  afler  (Lake,  iii^  17),  it  most  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  here ;  and  the  baptism  hyjirt  referred  to  the  silking  process  im- 
mediately mentioned.  Thas  the  .fire  is  the  sj'mbol  of  the  power  which  coosames  ereiy 
thing  impure,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  "  a  consaming  fire." 
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the  Theocratic  nation  from  the  good,  will  come  forth  yictoriousy  and 
glorify  the  purified  people  of  God  under  his  own  reign. 

§  41.  John^t  Recognition  of  Jesus  <u  the  Messiah, 

^1.)  Import  of  his  Baptism  of  JeflaB.^2.)  The  Continiiance  of  his  Ministry. — (3.) 
Possible  Wavering  in  his  Conviction  of  Christ's  Messiahship.^4.)  His  Message 
from  Prison.— (5.)  Conduct  of  his  Disciples  towards  Jesus. 

As  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah  included  his  office  in  freeing 
the  people  of  God  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  imparting  to  them  a  new 
life  in  the  life  of  God,  it  appears  that  he  presupposed  also  the  fulness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  him  in  such  a  way  as  that  he  could  be- 
stow it  upon  others.     From  the  first  germ  of  the  idea  of  Messiah  in  the 
Prophets  down  to  the  time  of  Christianity  itself,  we  find  ever  that  a 
just  and  profound  conception  of  his  office  involves  in  it  a  higher  idea 
of  hiB  person.    So,  perhaps,  John,  although  his  expectation  of  a  visible 
realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him  as  yet  upon  Old  Testament 
ground,  may  have  at  least  touched  upon  the  stand-point  of  Christianity. 
His  position  was  very  like  that  held  by  Simeon,  and  indeed,  in  general, 
by  all  those  Jews  who,  in  advance  of  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  were 
inspired  with  earnest  longings  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
thus  stood  upon  the  border-land  between  the  two  stages  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.     And  in  John's  representation  of  his  own  inferiority  to  him 
**  that  should  come,"  and  in  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  limits  of  his 
mission  and  his  power — an  apprehension  that  distinguished  him  from 
all  other  founders  of  preparatory  epochs — we  have  an  assurance  that 
he  will  never  imagine  his  preparatory  stand-point  to  be  a  permanent 
one;  and  that,  as  he  feels  himself  unworthy  "to  unloose  the  shoe- 
strings" of  the  lofty  One  that  is  to  appear,  so  he  will  bow  himself  in 
the  same  humble  reverence  when  He,  whom  his  spiritual  sense  shall 
recognize  as  the  expected  one,  shall  appear  in  person  before  him. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be  raised  against 
these  conclusions.  It  may  be  said,  and  triily,  that  one  may  do  homage 
to  an  iileOf  whose  general  outlines  are  present  to  his  intuition,  but  may 
be  unfit  to  recognize  the  realization  of  the  idea  when  presented  before 
his  eyes  in  all  its  features.  The  prejudices  of  his  time  and  circum- 
stances are  sure  to  start  up  and  hinder  him  from  the  recognition. 
But  surely,  in  the  case  of  John,  the  lowliness  of  mind  and  sobriety  of 
judgment  to  which  we  have  just  referred  give  us  ground  to  expect 
that  he,  at  least,  would  so  far  surmount  his  peculiar  prejudices  as  to 
recognize  the  admission  of  a  higher  element  into  the  course  of  events 
-"to  recognize  a  stand-point  even  essentially  different  from  his  own ; 
especially  as  he  had  himself  pointed  out  beforehand  the  characteristics 
of  such  a  difference.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  doubts  may 
arise,  in  regard  to  the^ar^  of  John's  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
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in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  presuppose  the  unconditional  credi* 
bility  of  the  Gospels.  Perhaps  the  remark  above  made,  in  reference 
to  a  possible  commingling  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  in  the 
Gospel  accounts,  may  be  applicable  here.  But  before  we  proceed 
with  our  connected  historical  recital,  we  must  seek  sure  historical  foot- 
ing, by  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  the  doubts  referred  to. 

The  following  questions,  perhaps,  express  these  grounds :  If  John 
was  really  convinced  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  why  did  he  continue  his 
independent  ministry,  and  not  rather  submit  himself  and  all  his  follow- 
ers as  disciples  to  Christ  1  Why  did  he  wait  until  after  his  imprison- 
ment before  sending  to  inquire  of  Jesus  whether  he  were  the  Messiah, 
or  men  should  look  for  another  1  Why,  even  after  the  Baptist's  death, 
did  his  disciples  preserve  their  separate  existence  as  a  sect]  How 
happened  it  that,  in  a  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (Acts,  x.,  37 ; 
xiii.,  25),  no  stress  is  laid  upon  John's  divinely  inspired  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ — ^nay,  it  is  not  even  quoted — while  his  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  his  announcement  of  the  coming  Messiah  are  dwelt 
upon  as  the  preparation  for  Christ's  public  ministry  1  Do  not  these 
difficulties  make  it  doubtful  whether  John  really  did,  before  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment,  recognize  Christ's  Messiahship  1  Or,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  Christian  view,  which  sees  in  Christ  the  ipxofievog 
announced  by  John,  was  involuntarily  attributed  to  the  Baptist,  and  so 
the  tradition  g^ew  up  that  he  had  personally  recognized  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  introduced  him  into  his  public  labours  1  In  this  case 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  he  was  first  induced,  while  in  prison,  by 
what  he  heard  of  Christ,  to  recognize  his  calling — and  that  not  only  had 
this  fact  been  transfen-ed  to  an  earlier  period  in  his  history,  but  too 
much  made  of  it  altogether. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  overthrow  this  whole  structure  at  once,  by 
assuming  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  John's  Gospel.*  It  is  true, 
as  has  been  before  said,  the  disciple,  after  going  beyond  his  Master, 
might  have  seen  more  in  the  previously  uttered  words  of  the  latter 
than  he  himself  had  intended ;  but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  must  at 
least  have  afforded  some  ground  for  the  disciple's  representation.  If 
the  above-mentioned  doubts  are  well  grounded,  John's  misrepresenta- 
tion of  what  occurred  between  the  Baptist  and  Christ  is  nothing  short 
of  wilfiil  falsehood.  The  later  Christian  traditions,  indeed,  might  have 
admitted  such  a  transposition  without  the  intent  to  deceive ;  but  John 
was  an  eye-witness.  We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  appeal  to  John's 
authority,  but  shall  examine  the  matter  on  internal  evidence,  grounded 
on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

*  John,  i,  7, 15;  iii.,39i  v., 33. 
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(1.)  Import  of  the  Baptinn  of  Jesus  b]f  John. 

We  first  consider  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  Those  who  carry 
their  doubts  of  John's  testimony  farthest,  dispute  even  the  fact  of  this 
baptism.  But  this  is  absolutely  g^roundless  skepticism ;  for  all  the  New 
Testament  accounts,  however  else  they  may  differ,  presuppose  the 
event  as  a  fact.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  even  for  the  origin 
of  such  a  tradition,  if  the  event  itself  did  not  originate  it ;  the  very  ap- 
plication of  John's  baptism  to  the  sinless  Jesus  must  have  caused  diffi- 
culties to  the  Christian  mind,  which  a  peculiar  line  of  thought  alone 
could  remove.  But,  admitting  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  others  did ;  for  we  can  find  no  possible  connecting  link 
between  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  desire  for  purification  and  redemption 
felt  by  all  ordinary  applicants  for  the  ordinance,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  sinless  Redeemer.  It  was  with  this  latter,  un originated  con- 
sciousness, however,  that  Jesus  presented  himself  for  baptism.  But 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  did  it  in  silence ;  such  a  course  might  have 
led  the  Baptist,  if  not  otherwise  enlightened,  to  suppose  that  he  came 
forward  in  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinance  as  other  men.  Its  prob- 
ability is  diminished,  too,  in  proportion  to  our  idea  of  John's  suscepti- 
bility for  the  disclosures  which  Christ  might  have  made  to  him.  We 
are  led,  therefore,  by  the  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  to  suppose  that, 
in  administering  the  baptism,  he  received  a  higher  light  in  regard  to  the 
relation  which  he  himself  sustained  to  Christ. 

(2.)  The  Baptist's  continuance  in  his  Ministry  of  Preparation. 

We  must  conclude,  however,  that  if  John  did  recognize  Jesus  as 
Messiah^  he  applied  to  him  all  his  Old-Testament  ideas  of  Messiah  as 
the  founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  With  these  views  he  would  expect 
that  Christ  would  biing  about  the  public  recognition  of  his  office  by 
his  own  Messianic  labours,  without  the  aid  of  his  testimony.  This  ex- 
pectation would  naturally  cause  him  to  forbear  any  public  testimony 
to  Christ,  and  to  content  himself  with  directing  only  a  few  of  the  most 
susceptible  of  his  disciples  to  the  Saviour ;  but  this  would  have  been 
a  merely  private  affiiir,  forming  no  part  of  his  open  mission  to  the 
world.  That  mission  remained  always  the  same,  viz.,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  to  point  to  Him  who  was  soon  to 
reveal  himself;  not  to  anticipate  his  self-revelation,  and  to  declare  him 
to  the  people  hy  name  as  the  Messiah.  This  preparatory  position  of 
John  had  to  .continue  until  the  time  when  the  entrance  of  Jesus  as 
Theocratic  King,  upon  the  establishment  of  his  lyngdom,  gave  the  sig^ 
nal  for  all  to  range  themselves  under  his  banners.  The  Baptist,  true 
to  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  Theocratic  devel 
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opement,  had  to  continue  his  labours  until  their  termination,  a  termina- 
tion which  external  circumstances  were  soon  to  bring  abouL*  As, 
therefore,  John's  testimony  was  merely  private,  and  never  openly  laid 
before  the  people ;  and,  moreover,  as  its  value  depended  entirely  upon 
the  recognition  of  John's  own  prophetic  calling  (a  recognition  by  no 
means  universal  among  the  Jews),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  his  testimony  in  the  citation 
of  proofs  for  Jesus's  Messiahship  by  Peter  and  Paul,  in  the  passages 
above  referred  to.t 

(3.)  PoMible  Wavering  in  John's  Conviction  of  the  MeMiah«bip  of  Jesos. 

Suppose,  now,  that  John's  faith  did  waver  in  his  prison — that,  in  an 
unhappy  hour,  he  was  seized  with  doubts  of  Christ's  Messiahship— 
would  it  follow  that  he  had  not  before  enjoyed  and  expressed  with  Di- 
vine confidence  his  conviction  of  the  truth  ]  Would  the  later  doubt 
suffice  to  do  away  with  the  earlier  and  out-spoken  certainty  1  tian  the 
man  who  makes  such  an  assertion  have  any  idea  of  the  nature  and  de- 
▼olopoment  of  religious  conviction  and  knowledge— of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Divine,  the  supernatural,  and  the  natural  1  It  is  true  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  conviction,  logically  obtained,  can  never  be 
lost  so  long  as  the  intellect  remains  unimpaired ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  with  religious  truths.  These  do  not  g^ow  out  of  logic ;  but,  pre- 
supposing certain  spiritual  tendencies  and  affections,  they  arise  from  an 
immediate  contact  of  the  soul  with  God,  from  a  beam  of  God's  light, 
penetrating  the  mind  that  is  allied  to  him.  The  knowledge  and  the 
convictions  which  are  drawn  neither  from  natural  reason  nor  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  are  always  rebelled  against  by  the  latter 
until  the  whole  spirit  is  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  can  retain  their  vi- 
tality only  by  the  same  going  forth  of  the  higher  life  which  gave  them 

*  I  am  grutlRoA  to  find  that  Winer,  one  of  the  mott  eminent  inveitigatora  of  Biblical 
llterataro,  hai  given  an  intimation  of  the  view  which  I  have  here  (ally  carried  oat  See 
bia  "  Bibliichei  Oealwurterbuch."  i.,  693,  9d  ed. 

t  Arti,  Xm  37  ;  xiii.»  25.  Paul  bad  much  more  occasion  to  quote  John's  testimony  when 
preaching  to  his  disciples  at  Ephesns  (Acts,  xiz.,  1-5).  There  is  no  gronnd  for  asserting 
positively  that  lie  did  not  quote  it,  although  the  passage  does  not  state  expressly  that  he 
did ;  Uyr  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  words  roDr*  lariv,  of  verse  4,  are  applied  by  Paul 
to  the  ipx^it'vos  announced  by  John,  or  were  intended  by  him  to  be  attributed  to  the  Baptist 
What  is  said  of  Apollos  (Acts,  xviii.,  S5 :  he  was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  knowing 
Ofdy  the  baptism  of  John)  r^niiot  bo  understood  nakedly  of  the  pure,  spiritual  Messiahship. 
This  could  only  be  the  case  if  Mo(  roO  kv^ov  (v.  S5)  were  equivalent  to  Qtol  86ov  (v.  86).  and 
■ignified  merely  the  way  revealed  by  Ood,  the  right  way  of  worshipping  God.  But  this 
cannot  be.  The  word  Kvpi9t  most  be  taken  in  its  specific.  Christian  sense,  as  applicable  to 
Christ ;  an  interpretation  confirmed  by  what  follows,  vis. :  he  taught  diligently  the  things 
of  the  Ijord,  which  cannot  refer  to  ^e  doctrine  of  God,  but  to  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah.  But  if  it  could  be  fully  proved  that  all  these  disciples  of  John  knew  as  yet  no- 
thing of  Jesus  as  the  iVv^M'^i  announced  by  the  Baptist  it  would  not  affect  our  assertion 
at  all ;  for  we  have  abrcady  admitted  that  the  latter  only  partially  directed  his  followers  to 
Christ  as  Messiah. 
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Dirth ;  only  so  far  as  the  soul  can  maintain  itself  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  the  same  tendency  to  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine. 
So  one  may,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  higher  life^  when  no 
vapours  of  earth  dim  his  spiritual  vision,  have  clear  conception  and  con- 
viction of  religious  truths,  which  may  perplex  him  with  obscurities  at 
times  when  the  earthly  tendencies  prevail.  And  thus  we  may  explain 
the  fluctuations  and  transitions  in  the  developement  of  religious  life, 
convictions  and  knowledge,  of  which  the  experience  of  Christians  in  all 
ages  aflbrds  instances.  It  may  be  said  that,  although  this  explanation 
holds  good  of  religious  life  in  general,  it  cannot  apply  to  an  inspired 
prophet  like  John,  or  to  the  truths  which  he  obtained  from  the  light  of 
a  supernatural  revelation.  This  objection  would  imply  that  a  single 
objective  revelation  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  truth,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  apprehension  of  such  truths  in  every  individual  mind 
rests  not  merely  upon  this  single  objective  ground,  but  also  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  Divine  manifestation  to  the  mind  itself.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  inspired  prophet  and  the  ordinary  Christian  believer, 
in  regard  to  the  reception  of  God's  truth,  is  not  a  difference  in  kind^ 
but  in  degree.  Christ  declared  that  the  least  of  Christians  was  greater 
than  John ;  words  that  ill  entitle  us  to  draw  such  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Baptist  and  living  Christians  of  all  ages  as  to  apply  another 
standard  and  another  law  to  his  religious  life.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  life- 
less supernatural  ism  which  views  all  Divine  communications  rather  as 
overlying  the  mind  than  incorporating  themselves  with  its  natural  psy- 
chological developement ;  and  the  opponents  of  revealed  religion  cari- 
cature this  view  to  serve  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  doctrines  they 
so  bitterly  hate.  But  notwithstanding,  the  doctrine  of  such  Divine  com- 
munication is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  Divine  life 
as  they  are  stated  in  the  Scriptures;  and  we  are  c'ompelled  thereby  to 
connect  these  manifestations  with  the  uatui*al  growth  of  the  mind  in  its 
receptive  powers  and  spontaneous  activity ;  to  apply  the  general  laws 
of  the  mind  to  the  developement  of  whatever  is  communicated  to  it  by 
a  higher  light. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  John  stood  between  two  different 
stages  of  the  developement  of  the  Theocracy.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely that  in  times  of  the  fullest  religious  inspiration,  caused  in  his 
soul  by  Christ's  revelations  to  him,  he  obtained  views  of  the  coming 
kingdom  which  he  cQuld  not  always  hold  fast,  and  his  old  ideas  some- 
times revived  and  even  gained  the  ascendency.  Although  he  had  just 
conceptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  regard  to  its  moral  and  religious 
ends,  he  was  always  inclined  to  connect  worldly  ideas  with  it.  But  the 
object  of  his  hopes  was  not  realized.  He  heard,  indeed,  a  great  deal 
abont  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  saw  him  not  at  the  head  of  his  visible 
kingdom.     The  signal  so  long  waited  for  was  never  given.     Is  it,  there* 
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fore,  matter  of  wonder  if,  in  some  hour  of  despondency,  the  worldly 
element  in  the  Baptist's  views  became  too  strong,  and  perplexity  and 
doubt  arose  within  him  1 

(4.)  The  Message  from  Prison. 

The  inquiry  which  John  sent  to  the  Saviour  from  prison*  shows  that 
his  doubts  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  mperiority  of  Christ,  but  to  the 
question  whether  the  mission  of  the  latter  was  the  Messiahship  itself, 
or  only  a  preparation  for  it.  So  great  was  his  respect  for  the  author- 
ity of  Christ,  that  he  expected  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  from 
his  own  lips.  Neither  the  form  of  the  question  nor  the  Saviour's  reply 
favour  the  supposition  that  John  was  led,  simply  by  the  reports  of 
Christ's  labours  which  bad  reached  him  in  prison,  to  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  the  ipxofuvo^.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Christ  would  have 
answered  him  as  he  did  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  he  would  not 
have  warned  him  not  to  be  perplexed  or  offended  because  his  groimd- 
less  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah  were  not  fully  realized  in 
Christ's  ministry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  cherished  a  faith 
which  could  grow  up  in  one  who  was  languishing  in  prison,  and  unable 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mighty  works  that  were  done,  and  would 
have  encouraged  him  to  yield  himself  fully  up  to  the  dawning  convic- 
tion. The  warning  against  aitavdaXii^eaBai  was  precisely  applicable  to 
one  who  had  once  believed,  but  whose  faith  had  wavered  because  his 
hopes  were  not  fully  fulfilled.  The  answer  of  Jesus,  moreover,  shows 
plainly  in  what  expectations  John  was  disappointed :  they  were,  as  we 
ihall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  such  as  grew  out  of  his  Old 
Testament  stand -point,  and  attributed  an  outward  character  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

(5.)  Conduct  of  John's  Disciples  towards  Jesns. 

It  does  not  militate  at  all  against  our  position,  in  regard  to  the  Bap- 
tist's recognition  of  Christ,  that  many  of  his  disciples  did  not  join  the 
Saviour  at  a  later  period  ;  and  even  that  a  sect  was  formed  from  them 
hostile  to  Christianity.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for 
John  to  maintain  his  independent  sphere  of  labour,  and  that  his  position 
naturally  led  him  to  direct  only  the  more  susceptible  of  his  disciples 
to  Jesus,  and  that  too  by  degrees.  These  latter  were  probably  such 
as  had  imbibed  more  of  John's  longing  desire  for  "  him  that  was  to 
come/*  than  of  the  austere  and  ascetic  spirit  of  the  sect.  As  to  the 
rest,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  master  by 
his  scholars,  or  the  scholars  by  their  master.  Men  who  hold  a  position 
preparatory  and  conducive  to  a  higher  one,  oflen  retain  the  peculiar 
and  one-sided  views  of  their  old  ground,  and  are  even  driven  into  an 

*  Matt,  zi.,  1^  3. 
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attitude  of  opposition  to  the  new  and  the  better.     This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  John's  disciples  in  relation  to  Christianity. 

From  this  full  investigation  of  the  question,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  veracity  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  matter  oi  fact^  that  John  openly  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
when  he  baptized  him.  Having  secured  this  firm  historical  basis,  we 
proceed  now,  with  the  greater  confidence,  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar 
import  of  the  baptism  itself. 

§  42.  The  Phenomena  at  the  BaptUm,  and  their  Import, 

0 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Vision.— (2.)  The  Ebionitish  View  and  its  Opponte.— (3.)  Devel- 
opement  of  the  Notion  of  Baptism  in  New  Testament. — (4.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ 
not  a  Rite  of  Parification.^5.)  But  of  Consecration  to  his  Theocratic  Reign.— 
(6.)  John's  previous  Acquaintance  with  Christ— (7.)  Expknation  of  John,  i.,  31.— 
(8.)  The  Vision  and  the  Voice ;  intended  exclusively  for  the  Baptist. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  here :  the  bearing  of  the  baptism 
upon  John,  and  its  bearing  upon  Christ.  The  first  can  easily  be  gath- 
ered from  what  has  been  said  already,  and  from  the  concurrent  ac- 
counts of  the  Evangelists.  It  is  clear  that  John  was  to  be  enlightened, 
by  a  sign  from  heaven,  in  reg^ard  to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the 
ipXOfJtevo^  whom  he  himself  had  unconsciously  foretold.  The  second, 
however,  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  The  accounts  do  not  harmonize  so 
well  with  each  other  on  this  point,  nor  are  all  men  agreed  in  their 
opinions  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  these  causes  have  given  rise  to 
several  different  solutions  of  the  question. 

The  point  to  be  settled  is  this :  Was  the  Divine  revelation  made  on 
this  occasion  intended,  though  in  different  relations,  for  both  John  and 
Christ ;  not  merely  to  give  the  former  certainty  as  to  the  person  of 
Messiah,  but  to  impart  a  firm  consciousness  of  Messiahship  to  the  lat- 
ter? And  did  Jesus,  thus  for  the  first  time  obtaining  this  full  con- 
sciousness, at  the  same  moment  receive  the  powers  essential  to  his 
Messianic  mission  1  Did  what  John's  eyes  beheld  take  place  really 
and  objectively,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend  upon  Je- 
sus to  fit  him  for  his  mighty  work  1 

(1.)  No  Ecstatic  Virion  to  he  supposed  in  the  case  of  Christ. 

If  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  must  look  at  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  baptism,  not  as  merely  subjective  conceptions,  but  as 
objective  supernatural yac^.  It  is  true,  we  may  imagine  a  symbolical 
vision  to  have  been  the  medium  of  a  Divine  revelation  common  to 
Christ  and  John ;  but  we  must  certainly  be  pei-raitted  to  doubt  the  ap- 
plication of  such  a  mode  of  revelation  to  Christ.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  Prophets  were  sometimes,  in  ecstatic  vision,  carried  beyond 
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themselves  and  overwhelmed  by  a  higher  power:  but  in  these  instances 
there  is  an  abrupt  suddenness,  an  opposition  of  the  human  and  the 
Divine ;  a  leap,  so  to  speak,  in  the  developement  of  consciousness, 
which  we  could  hardly  imagine  in  connexion  with  the  specific  and  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  a  hint  at 
such  a  possibility  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

(3.)  Ehionituh  Views  of  the  Miracle  at  the  Baptism,  and  its  Opposite. 

There  are  two  opposite  stand-points  which  agree  in  ascribing  to  the 
events  of  the  baptism  the  greatest  importance  in  reference  to  Christ's 
Messiahship.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Ebionites,  who  deny  Christ's  spe- 
cific Divinity.  It  is,  that  he  not  only  received  from  without,  at  a  definite 
period  of  his  life,  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  mission,  but  also  the 
powers  necessary  to  its  accomplishment.  The  other  view  (proceeding, 
however,  from  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ)  supposes  that  the 
Divine  Logos,  in  assuming  the  form  of  humanity,  submitted,  by  this 
act  of  self-renunciation,  to  all  the  laws  of  human  developement ;  and 
further,  that  when  Christ  passed  from  the  sphere  of  private  life  to  that 
of  his  public  ministry,  he  was  set  apart  and  prepared  for  it  as  the  proph- 
ets wore ;  with  this  single  element  pf  superiority,  viz.,  that  he  was 
endowed  with  the jftdness  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  for  the  first  view,  it.  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  whole  char- 
acter of  Christ's  manifestation,  but  also  with  all  his  own  testimonies 
of  himself.  In  all  these  there  is  manifested  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  greatness,  not  as  something  acquired,  but  as  unoriginated,  and  in- 
separable from  his  being.  He  does  not  speak  like  one  who  has  be 
come  what  he  is  by  some  sudden  revolution.  In  short,  this  whole  mode 
of  thinking  springs  from  an  outward  supematuralism,  which  represents 
the  Divine  as  antagonist  to  the  human,  and  imposes  it  upon  Christ  from 
without ;  instead  of  considering  his  entire  manifestation  from  the  be- 
ginning as  Divine  and  supernatural,  of  deriving  every  thing  from  this 
fundamental  ground,  and  recognizing  in  it  the  aim  of  all  the  special 
revelations  of  the  old  dispensation.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  old 
Jewish  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Theocracy :  all  is  formed  from 
without,  instead  of  developing  itself  organically  from  within  ;  the  Di- 
vine is  an  abrupt  exhibition  of  the  supernatural.  How  opposite  to  this 
is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  human,  the  form  of  manifestation  under 
which  the  Divine  nature  has  revealed  itself  from  the  beginning,  and 
perceives,  in  this  original  and  thorough  interpenetration  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human,  the  aim  and  the  culmination  of  all  miracles. 

The  second  view  above  mentioned  will  appear  the  most  simple  and 
natural,  if,  instead  of  considering  a  Divine  communication  from  with- 
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0ut  to  have  been  made  necessaiy  by  tbe  self-renunciation  of  the  Logat 
in  assuming  human  form,  we  admit  a  gradual  revelation  (in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  human  developement)  of  the  Divine  nature,  potentially 
present,  as  the  ground  of  the  incarnate  being,  from  the  very  first,  and 
trace  all  that  appears  in  the  outward  manifestation  to  the  process  of 
developement  from  within.  In  the  lives  of  all  other  reformers,  or 
founders  of  religions,  whose  call  seems  to  have  dated  from  a  certain 
period  of  life,  the  birth-time,  as  it  were,  of  their  activity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  trace,  in  their  later  labours  and  in  their  own  personal  state* 
ments,  some  references  to  the  earlier  period  when  their  call  was  un- 
felt.*  In  the  discourses  of  Christ,  however  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  such  an  allusion. 

(3.)  Diff^^nt  Steps  in  the  New  TeBtament  Notion  of  the  Baptism,  up  to  that  of 

John  the  ByangeliBt. 

In  the  revelations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  process  of  tho 
developement  of  Christianity  which  those  revelations  unfold,  we  can  dis- 
tinguish various  steps,  or  stages,  of  progress  from  the  Old  Testament 
ideas  to  the  New.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ.  The  conception  of  Christ,  as  anointed  with  the  fullness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  superior  to  all  other  prophets,  is  akin  to  Old  Tes- 
tament ideas,  and  forms  the  point  of  transition  to  the  New,  which  rest 
upon  the  manifestation  of  Christ.  But  it  required  a  completely  devel- 
oped Christian  consciousness  to  recognize,  in  his  appearance  on  earth, 
the  Divine  glory  as  inherent  in  him  from  the  beginning,  and  progres- 
sive only  so  far  as  its  outward  manifestation  was  concerned.  These 
two  views,  however,  by  no  means  exclude  each  other ;  the  one  is  rather 
the  complement  of  the  other,  while  both,  at  a  different  stage  of  devel- 
opement, tend  to  one  and  the  same  definite  aim.  And  the  latter,  oi 
highest  stage  of  Christian  consciousness,  we  are  naturally  to  look  foi 
in  that  beloved  apostle  who  enjoyed  the  closest  degree  of  intimac} 
with  Christ,  and  was,  on  that  account,  best  of  all  able  to  understanc 
profoundly  both  his  manifestation  and  his  discourses.  From  John,  too. 
we  must  expect  the  highest  Christian  view  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
[The  account  of  the  principal  event  of  the  baptism  is  thus  given  in 
John's  Gospel :  "  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  de- 
scending from  heaven  like  a  dove^  and  it  abode  upon  him.  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  toith  water ^  the  same  said  unto  me^ 
Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him, 
the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  And  I  saw  and  bare 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  GoD."t]     Now  the  fact  thus  stated,  if  in- 

*  As  in  Luther  we  fee  frequent  reference!  to  the  light  which  first  hroke  apon  His  miod 
daring  his  monastic  life  at  Erforth,  an  epoch  of  the  utmost  moment  to  his  after  career  as  a 
refiirmer.  t  John,  i.,  3d-34. 
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terpreted  in  an  ontward  and  material  sense,  and  combined  with  the 
view  of  Christ  which  we  mentioned  a  while  ago  as  akin  to  the  Jewish 
ideas,  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  obtained  at  the 
baptism  something  which  he  had  not  possessed  before. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  Christ  was  already  sure  of  his  Divine  call  to 
the  M essiahship,  and  submitted  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  Theocratic 
developement,  to  baptism,  as  a  preparative  and  inaugural  rite,  from  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  was  destined  to  conduct  prophecy  to  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  to  be  the  first  to  recognize,  by  light  from  heaven,  the  mani- 
fested Messiah. 

(4.)  The  Baptism  not  a  Bite  of  Purification. 

The  idea  that  Christ  was  baptized  vrith  a  view  to  purification  is  ab- 
solutely untenable,  no  matter  how  the  notion  of  purification  may  be 
modified.  Akin  to  this  idea,  certainly,  is  the  view  held  by  some,*  that 
he  submitted  to  this  act  of  self-humiliation  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
he  humbled  himself  before  God,  as  the  One  alone  to  be  called  good.t 
This  view  would  suppose  him  conscious,  not  of  actual  sin,  but  of  a  dor- 
mant possibility  of  sin,  inherent  in  his  finite  nature  and  his  human  or- 
ganism, always  restrained,  however,  by  the  steadfast  firmness  of  his 
will,  from  passing  into  action.  But  if  we  suppose  in  Christ  the  abstract 
possibility  to  sin|  which  is  inseparable  from  a  created  will,  pure  but 
not  yet  immutable — such  a  capability  as  we  attribute  to  the  first  man 
before  the  fall— even  this  would  not  necessarily  connect  with  itself  a 
dormant,  hidden  sinfulness,  involving  in  him  a  conscious  need  of  purifi- 
cation in  any  sense  whatever.  Such  a  consciousness  can  grow  only  out 
of  a  sense  of  inherent  moral  defilement,  by  no  means  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  conception  of  a  created  being,  or  of  human  nature.  We 
cannot  admit  a  dormant  principle  of  sin  as  an  essential  element  of  the 
moral  developement  of  man's  original  being.  Sin  is  an  act  of  free  will, 
and  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source,  or  explained  in  any  other 
way.§  There  is,  then,  in  Christ's  humbling  himself,  in  his  human  capaci- 
ty, before  God,  the  only  Good,  no  trace  of  that  sense  of  need  and  want 
with  which  the  sinner,  conscious  of  guilt,  bows  himself  before  the  Holy 
One.  The  act  manifested  only  a  sense,  deeply  grounded  in  his  holy, 
sinless  nature,  of  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  all  good. 


*  De  Wette,  on  Matt,  iii.,  16.  Conf.  hii  Sittenlekret  $  49,  50 ;  and  Siratut,  too,  after  he  had 
■een  that  the  view  formerly  expressed  by  him  wai  untenable  (1.  c,  433,  433). 

t  Matt.,  xix.,  17. 

I  This  if  not  the  place  to  examine  the  old  controveny  whether  Christ's  sinlessness  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  posse  non  peccare  or  a  non  posse  peccare. 

$  We  cannot  enter  further  into  this  subject  here,  but  take  pleasure  in  referring  our  read- 
ers to  the  late  excellent  work  of  J.  MlUler,  riz.,  "Die  Lehre  von  der  Sflnde,"  in  which  the 
iubject  is  treated  with  remarkable  depth  and  clearness.  The  new  elucidations  in  the  8d 
editioo,  especially,  evince  a  soondness  of  mind  that  is  not  more  rare  than  excellent 
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(5.)  The  Baptism  of  Christ  a  Rite  of  Oonsecntioii  to  his  Theocnitio  Beign. 

All  difficttlties  are  cleared  away  by  considering  John's  baptism  as  a 
rite  of  preparation  and  consecration,  first  in  its  application  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  and  secondly  to  its  Founder  and  Sov- 
ereign. The  repentance  and  the  sense  of  sin  which  were  essential 
preliminaries  to  the  baptism  of  the  former,  could  in  no  way  belong  to 
Him  who,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  rite  was  administered,  reveal- 
ed himself  to  the  Baptist  as  the  Messiah,  the  deliverer  from  sin.  But 
while  the  import  of  the  rite  thus  varied  with  the  subjects  to  whom  it 
was  administered,  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  substantial  element  which 
they  shared  in  common.  In  both  it  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
new  course  of  life ;  but,  in  the  members,  this  new  life  was  to  be  re- 
ceived from  without  through  communications  firom  on  high :  while  in 
Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  a  gpradual  unfolding  from  within ;  in  the  for- 
mer it  was  to  be  receptive ;  in  the  latter  productive.  In  a  word,  the 
baptism  of  the  members  prepared  them  to  receive  pardon  and  salvation ; 
that  of  Christ  was  his  consecration  to  the  work  of  hestatoing  those 
precious  gifts. 

(6.)  Had  John  a  previoas  Acquaintance  with  Christ? 

If  the  Baptist  had  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  he  could  not 
have  feiled,  with  his  susceptible  feelings,  to  receive  a  deeper  impression 
of  his  divinity  than  other  men.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  Luke's* 
statement  (chap.  L)  of  the  relationshipt  between  the  two  families,  that 

*  The  Apocryphal  Qospels  contain  many  fables  in  regpard  to  Mary's  descent  from  a 
priesdy  lineage,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  both  high-priest 
and  king.  (So  in  the  seoond  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Testament  of  Simeon, 
^  7  :  ivaoT^vtt  xipiot  U  rwv  Aco)  ipxttfia  «a2  U  t&v  loiia  fianXiat  both  in  the  person  of  the  Mes- 
siah.) There  is  nothing  akin  to  these  in  Luke's  acooant  of  the  relationship  between  Mary 
and  Elisabeth,  the  latter  being  of  priestly  lineage,  which  is  only  given  en  passant ;  the 
atress  is  laid  open  the  descent  from  David! s  line. 

t  Matthew's  mnission  to  mention  this  relationship  and  to  give  any  reason  for  John's  re< 
hictance  to  baptise  Christ,  only  proves  his  narrative  to  be  more  artless,  and  therefore  more 
credible.  The  Ebtooitish  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  shows  far  greater  marks  of  design,  and. 
indeed,  of  an  alteration  fi)r  a  set  porpose.  It  represents  the  miracoloos  appearances  as 
preceding  and  causing  John's  conduct. — ^When  John  hears  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  sees 
tiie  miracakms  Kgfat,  he  inqoires.  Who  art  ikon  T  A  second  voice  is  heard  to  reply,  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  wdl  pleased,  John  is  thereby  led  to  fall  at  his  feet  and 
cry,  Baptize  thou  me.  Christ,  refusing  him,  says,  Sniffer  it. — Here  not  only  are  the  phe- 
Domena  exaggerated,  but  the  facts  are  remodelled  to  suit  Ebionitish  views,  which  denied 
Che  miraculous  events  at  Christ's  birth,  and  demanded  that  the  sudden  change  by  which  he 
was  called  and  fitted  for  the  Messiahship  at  the  moment  of  baptism  should  be  made  prom- 
inent by  contrast  with  all  that  had  gone  before.  They  conceived,  accordingly,  that  hejirst 
revived  the  Holy  Ofaost  when  it  descended  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  that  at 
dkat  p€riod  be  was  endowed  widi  a  new  dignity,  and  must  offer  new  manifestations.  His 
divine  dbaracter  was  thus  obtained  in  a  sudden,  magical  way ;  and  the  two  periods  of  his 
life,  before  and  after  Uiat  event,  were  brought  into  clear  and  sharp  contrast :  every  thing 
dkat  oocarred  at  the  baptism  was  deemed  miraculous,  while  all  die  woAders  of  his  previoo* 
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he  bad  heard  of  the  extraordinary  circmnatauces  attending  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  The  Savioiir  **  prayed"  at  the  baptism  (Luke,  iii,  21).  If  we 
figure  to  omaelvea  his  countenance,  full  of  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
repose,  as  he  stood  in  prayer,  and  its  sudden  association,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Baptist,  with  all  his  recollections  of  the  eariy  history  of  Jesus,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  die  humble  man  of  God — all  aware  as  he  was  that 
die  Messiah  was  to  be  consecrated  by  his  baptism— should  have  been 
orerwhelmed,  in  diat  hour  so  pregnant  with  mighty  interests,  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  comparative  unworthiness,  and  cried,  "  I  have  meed 
to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  eonutt  thou  to  me  f" 

(7.)  Ezplanmtioo  of  John,  i.,  31. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  true :  either  John  baptized  Christ  wita 
sole  and  special  reference  to  his  Messianic  mission,  or  with  the  same 
end  in  view  as  in  his  ordinary  administration  of  the  rite,  involving  in  its 
subjects  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  need  of  repentance.  Now  it  is  dear 
that  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  to  what  individual  the 
Messianic  baptism  was  to  be  administered,  nor  was  he  willing  to  rest  if 
upon  any  human  testimony,  but  waited  for  the  promised  sign  firon. 
heaven ;  and  as  for  Jesus'  receiving  the  rite  in  the  second  sense  at  his 
hands,  his  own  religious  sense  must  have  rebelled  against  it.  Nor  is 
this  contradicted  by  his  words  recorded  in  John,  i.,  31,  **  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel^  therefore  am  I 
eome  baptizing  with  footer.**    John's  refusal  to  baptize  Christ  did  not 

Hie  were  rejected ;  in  Bbort,  hie  Divine  ftnd  fanmen  nntore  were  radely  tarn  tsnnder.  We 
iee  in  til  Uus  the  effect  of  a  one-iided  theory  in  obecnring  hictory,  and  detect  in  it  aleo  the 
germ  of  a  tendency  which  led  the  way  finom  Jodaiam  to  Qnosticiam.  So  it  waa  with  die 
doctrinea  of  Cerindraa  and  Baailidea  on  the  peraoo  of  Chriat,  according  to  which  Cfariat 
poeieeaed,  aa  man,  the  iitmfirnriKiv  of  human  nature  (alUioagh  it  never  became  actoal  ain 
in  him) ;  and  the  Redeemer  wai  not  Chri$t,  bat  die  heavenly  Spirit  Aat  deacended  npoa 
him.  Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Ae  general  object  of  Jobn'i  baptiam  (vis., 
poriflcation  and  (brgiveneis)  waa  brooght  to  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Cfariit 
may  be  leea  in  the  Goepel  of  the  Nazarenei,  tranalated  by  Jerome,  in  which  the  aooooat 
ruM,  that  when  Christ  waa  asked  by  hia  mother  and  brothers  to  go  with  them  to  John,  in 
order  to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  he  replied,  quid  peccavi,  %t  vadam  et  bopH- 
Z€r  ab  to,  nut  forU  hoc  iptum  quod  dixi  ignorantia  mt  (''nnless  I,  who  have  not  ainned, 
carry  the  germ  of  sin  nnoonacioasly  within  me").  (Hieron.,  b.  iii..  Dialog,  adv.  Pelage  ad 
init.).  It  is  seen  more  strongly  still  in  the  K^pvyiiA  RhpWt  according  to  which  Christ  made 
his  confession  of  sin  before  Uie  baptism,  bat  was  glorified  after  it  Thas  we  aee  two  op* 
posite  tendencies  conspiring  to  fabify  history  in  the  liib  of  Christ  The  one  soagfat  falaely 
to  glorify  his  eariy  life,  and  embeUisbed  hia  childhood  with  tales  of  marvel ;  the  odier 
soogbt  to  degrade  his  prior  life  as  much  aa  possible,  in  order  to  derive  all  that  he  after* 
ward  became  from  his  Messianic  inaagaration.  The  relation  of  oar  Gospels  to  both  dieae 
falae  and  one-sided  tendencies  is  a  proof  of  their  originality.  I  cannot  sappose,  with  Dr. 
Sehneckenbnrger  (Stodien  der  Evaog.  Oeistlichkeit  WUrtemborgs.  Bd.  iv.,  s.  19S),  that 
Matthew's  simple  account  of  Christ's  baptism  waa  abridged  from  the  Ebionitish  naxrative, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  evidence  of  a  deaignedly  false  colooring.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  U»Uri  and  BUek  (Stod.  a.  Rrit.  Bd.  ii.,  s.  446.  and  1833,  a.  436),  that  the  diak>gae  be- 
tween John  and  Christ,  which,  according  to  the  Bbionitiah  Tersion,  took  place  daring  the 
baptism,  is  inaooorately  placed  by  Matthew  before  it 
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oeeessarily  involve  (as  we  liave  already  said)  a  knowledge  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity ;  and  the  words  just  quoted  refer  only  to  that  dignity. 
He  means  to  say  with  emphasis  that  his  conviction  of  Christ's  Messiah- 
ship  is  not  of  human,  hut  of  Divine  origm.  His  previous  expectationsi 
founded  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  hirth, 
were  held  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  Divine  testimony  inune- 
diately  vouchsafed  to  him.* 

(S.)  The  Vinon  at  the  Baptism,  and  the  Voice,  intended  ezcluBirely  for  the  Baptiit. 

When  the  Baptist  thus  drew  back  in  reverence  and  awe,  Christ  en 
couraged  him,  saying,  **  For  the  pruenti\  suffer  it ;  for  thus  it  becomes 
us  (each  fix>m  his  own  stand-point)  to  ftilfil  all  that  belongs  to  the  order 
of  God's  kingdom."  While  Jesus  prayed  and  was  baptized,  the 
reverence  with  which  John  gazed  upon  him  was  heightened  into  pro- 
phetic inspiration ;  and  in  this  state  he  received  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  symbolical  vision ;  the  heavens  opened, 
and  he  saw  a  dove  descend  and  hover  over  the  head  of  Christ.  In  this 
he  saw  a  sign  of  the  permanent  abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jesus ;  not 
merely  as  a  distinction  from  the  inspired  seers  of  the  old  dispensation, 
but  also  as  the  necessary  condition  to  his  bestowing  the  Divine  life 
upon  others.  It  indicated  that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  him  was  not 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  manifestation,  as  it  was  in  the  prophets,  who  felt 
its  inspiration  at  certain  times  and  by  transitory  impulses ;  but  a  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  infinite  fulness 
of  the  Divine  life  in  human  form.  The  quiet  flight  and  the  resting  dove 
betokened  no  rushing  torrent  of  inspiration,  no  sudden  seizure  of  the 
Spirit,  but  a  uniform  unfolding  of  the  life  of  God,  the  loftiness,  yet  the 
calm  repose  of  a  nature  itself  Divine,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  to  that 

*  It  WRf  the  main  object  of  John  die  Evangelist  to  bring  oat  prominently  the  Divine  tet- 
timony  given  to  John  dw  Baptist  (as  the  latter  pointed  the  former  originally  to  Christ) ; 
die  knowledge  which  die  latter  had  derived  from  human  soarces  was  comparatively  noim- 
poitaiit  In  fact,  he  seems  not  to  have  tboag^t  any  thing  about  it,  and  hence  his  words  may 
ifli^  diat  die  Baptist  had  no  previous  acquaintaince  at  all  widi  Christ ;  but  such  an  inter* 
pretetfam  of  diem  is  not  necessary,  considering  the  definite  end  which  he  had  in  view. 
Let  an  event  be  described  by  different  eye-witnesses,  and  their  accounts  will  present  vari- 
etiae  and  even  contrasts,  simply  because  each  of  them  seizes  strongly  upon  some  one  point, 
ud  leaves  die  rest  comparatively  in  the  back-ground.  True,  there  are  degrees  in  hutorical 
■eearacy,  and  we  must  distinguish  diem.  In  this  case,  the  one  certain  fact,  involved  in  all 
dM  narratives,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  is,  that  the  Baptist  was  led,  by  a 
revelatioa  made  to  him  at  die  time,  to  consecrate  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  by  baptism. 
This  ftet  must  remain,  even  if  the  other  discrepancies  were  irreconcilable.  "We  always 
eoMrider  a  thing  stated  in  common  by  several  variant  historical  narratives,  to  be  more  prob- 
tltitf  historically  true. 

t  Showing  that  this  relation  between  him  and  the  Baptist  was  to  be  but  momentary,  and 
soon  to  be  followed  by  a  veiy  difi^erent  one.  De  Wette't  remarks  (Comm.,  2d  ed.)  seem  to 
tarn  BOt  very  cogent.  "  Christ  describes  his  baptism  as  vphrw,  and  hence  this  view  cannot 
beeorrect."  But  what  made  it  rpinov  was  the  fact  that  it  was  but  transitory  and  prepara* 
tory  to  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  all  bis  gkiry.  The  remark  of  Christ  applied  to  the  mm, 
tad  only  to  the  now.    The  ipn  implies  the  contrast,  which  is  not  expressed. 
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he  could  impait  it  to  otbere  and  fill  them  Completely  with  it,  not  as  a 
prophet,  bat  as  a  Creator. 

The  higher  and  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,*  as  ori- 
ginal and  permanent  in  Christ,  which  formed  the  substance  symbolized 
by  the  vision,  was  further  and  more  distinctly  indicated  to  John  by  the 
voice  from  heaven,t  saying,  "  This  u  my  beloved  Scm^  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,"  Words  that  cannot  possibly  be  applicable,  in  their  fiiU 
meaning,  to  any  mere  man,  but  to  Him  alone  in  whom  the  perfect 
union  of  God  and  man  was  exhibited,  and  the  idea  of  humanity  com- 
pletely realized.  It  was  this  union  that  made  it  possible  for  a  holy 
QoD  to  be  weU  pleased  in  man.  John's  Gospel,  it  is  true,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  voice ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  this  evangelist 
does  not  relifte  the  baptism  (John,  i.,  29, 33),  but  cites  Jchn  Baptist  as 
referring  to  it  at  some  later  period.  The  subsequent  testimony  of  the 
Baptist,  thus  recorded  (^'  I  saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God^**  V.  34),  presupposes  the  heavenly  voice  which  pointed  out  that 
Sonship.  At  all  events,  the  voice  expressed  nothing  different  from  the 
import  of  the  vision ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  idea  which  the  vision 
itself  involved. 

We  consider,  then,  that  the  vision  and  the  voice  contained  a  subject- 
ive revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intended  exclusively  £or  the  Baptist^ 


*  We  do  not  intend  to  lay,  by  any  meana,  that  John  comprehended  thia  in  the  fbll 
which  we,  from  the  Chriatian  atand-point,  are  able  to  give  to  it. 

t  Although  the  worda  of  the  voice,  aa  given  in  oar  Goapels,  contain  at  moat  only  an  of* 
lutioH  to  Paalm  it,  7,  we  find  that  paaaage  fuUy  quoted  in  the  Bbiooitiah  Evamg,  ad  £^ 
br^Bot.  The  worda  are  atill  better  pot  together  in  the  Nazarean  Goapel  of  the  Hebrewa, 
Timed  by  Jerome :  Factum  eat  antem  quom  aacendiaaet  Dominna  de  aqaa,  deacoidit  Ibaa 
omnia  Spiritoa  Sancti  et  reqnievit  aoper  eum,  et  dixit  illi ;  Fili  mi,  in  omniboa  prophetia 
expectabam  te,  at  venirea  et  reqaieacerem  in  te.  Ta  ea  enim  reqaiea  mea,  ta  ea  filzaa 
meoa  primogenitaa,  qui  regnaa  in  aempitemam  (Hieron.,  L  iv.,  in  Baaiam,  c.  xt,  ed.  Val* 
larai,  t.  iv.,  p.  1,  t  156).  Here  a  profoand  Chriatian  aenae  ia  expreaaed :  Chriat  ia  the  aim 
of  the  whole  Theocratic  developement,  and  the  partial  revelationa  of  the  Old  Teatament 
were  directed  to  him  aa  the  concentration  of  all  Divinity ;  in  him  the  Holy  (}hoat  finda  a 
permanent  abode  in  hamanity,  a  resting-place  fat  which  it  atrove  in  all  ita  wanderinga 
throogh  theae  iaolated,  fragmentary  revelationa ;  he  ia  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  in  ao  far 
aa  the  folneaa  of  the  Holy  Qhoat  ia  concentrated  in  him.  Bat  although  a  Chriatian  aeiaw 
ia  given,  the  hiatorical  facta  are  obvioaaly  coloored. 

X  Wo  follow  here  eapecially  the  account  of  John,  according  to  whom  the  Baptiat  taed* 
fied  onfy  of  what  he  had  aeen  and  heard.  If  Uiia  atatement  be  preauppoaed  aa  the  original 
one,  the  reat  could  eaaily  be  derived  from  it.  What  the  Baptiat  stated  aa  a  real  fact  ftr 
himaelf  would  readily  aaaume  an  objective  form  when  related  by  othera.  Thia  original  ap- 
prehenaion  of  the  matter  aeema  to  appear  also  in  Matthew  (iii.,  16),  both  from  the  heaven^ 
voice  being  mentioned  in  indirect  narration,  and  from  the  relation  of  c23c  to  ahr^ ;  although 
the  expreaaion  ia  not  perfectly  clear  (con£  BUik,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1833,  a.  433.  and  De  WeUs, 
in  loo.).  A  confirmation  of  the  originality  of  llatthew'a  account  may  he  obtained  by  com- 
paring it  with  that  in  the  Ebionitiah  Goapel.  In  thia,  firat,  the  worda  are  directly  addreaa- 
ed  to  Chriat,  and  Paalm  it,  7,  fully  quoted ;  then  a  audden  light  illominatea  the  place,  and 
the  voice  repeata  anew,  in  an  altogeUier  objective  way,  the  worda  diat  had  boon  directed 
to  Chriat.  In  comparing  our  Evangeliata  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Ebionitiah  Goapelf 
we  aee  how  die  aimple  historical  statement  passed,  by  varioua  interpolationa,  into  die 
Ebionitiah  form;  and  how  a  material  alteration  of  the  facta  aroae  from  a  change  of  fiiniif 
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to  conyince  him  thoroagfaly  that  He  whose  coming  he  had  proclaimed , 
and  whose  way  he  had  prepared,  had  really  appeared.  He  was  alone 
with  Jesus ;  the  latter  needed  no  such  revelation.  What  was  granted 
to  John  was  enough ;  he  recognized,  infallihly,  the  voice  fi*om  heaven, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  by  his  inward  sense ;  no  outward  sen- 
sible impression  could  give  him  more.  For  others  the  vision  was  not 
intended;  it  could  benefit  them  only  mediately  through  him,  and  in  case 
\  they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet. 

After  Jesus  had  thus,  alone  with  John,  submitted  to  his  baptism,  and 
received  in  it  the  sign  for  the  commencement  of  his  public  Messianic 
minbtry,  he  withdrew  into  solitude  in  order  to  prepare  himself^  by 
prayer  and  meditation,*  for  the  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 
This  brings  us  to  inquire  more  closely  into  Christ's  subjective  prepara- 
tion for  his  public  labours. 

dmmgli  Ihe  addition  of  an  imaginary  and  foreign  dogmatic  element  Theae  aoooonta  ibrm 
the  l>aaia,  alao.  of  the  view  held  by  Uie  sect  called  Mandaana  {ZabHt  diaciplea  of  John),  who 
combined  the  elements  <^  a  sect  of  John's  disciples  opposed  to  Christianity,  with  Gnostic 
elements.  Bat  as  their  object  was  to  glorify  the  Baptist  radier  than  Christt  they  further 
distorted  and  disfigored  the  original  with  new  inventions.  "  The  Spirit,  called  the  Muaem- 
ger  cf  lAfi,  in  whose  name  John  baptized,  appears  from  a  higher  region,  manifests  still 
more  extraordinary  phenomena,  submits  to  b6  baptised  by  John,  and  then  transfigares  him 
with  celestial  radiance.  Jesus  afterward  comes  hypocritically  to  be  baptized  by  John,  In 
Older  to  draw  away  the  people  and  corrupt  his  doctrine  and  baptism."  (See  Norbeig'i 
Rdiffiomhteh  of  this  sect.) 

*  The  duooology  of  the  Gospels  by  no  means  excludes  such  a  time  of  preparation,  al- 
tikough  we  cannot  decide  whether  the  "  tarty  days"  are  to  he  taken  literally,  or  only  as  a 
round  number.  John's  Gospel,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  relate  the  baptism  in  its  chrono- 
logical  connexion  (John,  i^  19,  presupposes  the  occurrence  of  the  baptism) ;  so  that  there  is 
DO  diiBenlty  in  supposing  a  lapse  of  several  weeks  between  the  baptism  and  die  first  pub- 
lic appearance  of  Christ.  The  words  in  John,  i.,  39,  may  have  been  the  greeting  of  the  Bap- 
tist on  first  meeting  Christ  upon  his  reappearance.  Nor  does  tiie  retirement  of  Christ 
throw  a  shade  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  as  matter  of  fact  It  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  mythieal  theory ;  for  we  do  not  see  in  it  (as  we  should  were  it  a  mytku»)  any 
of  die  ideas  of  the  people  among  whom  Christianity  originated ;  on  die  contrary,  it  displays 
a  wisdom  and  circumspection  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  die  time. 
As  St  John's  object  was  only  to  state  those  facts  in  Christ's  life  of  which  he  had  himself 
beev      eye-witness,  his  silence  on  the  subject  is  easily  accounted  for. 


PART  11. 

SUBJECTIVE  PREPARATION.    THE  TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IMPORT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  TEMPTATIONS. 

WHILE,  on  the  one  band,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  indiyidaal 
features  of  the  account  of  the  Temptation  are  to  he  literally  ta- 
ken, the  principles  which  triumph  so  gloriously  in  its  course  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  that  wisdom  which  every  where  shines  forth  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  Its  veracity  is  undeniably  confirmed  by  the  period 
which  it  occupies  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  his  entrance  on 
his  public  ministry ;  the  silent,  solitary  preparation  was  a  natural  tran- 
sition from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  conclude,  from  both  these  con- 
siderations together,  that  the  account  contains  not  only  an  ideal,  but 
also  a  historical  truth,  conveyed,  however,  under  a  symbolical  form.*  • 
The  easiest  part  of  our  task  is  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Temptation,  and  to  this  we  now  address  ourselves.  We 
shall  find  in  them  the  principles  which  guided  Jesus  through  hia  whole 
Messianic  callings — principles  directly  opposed  to  the  notions  prevalent 
among  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  MessiaL 

§  43.  T^  Hunger. 

The  first  temptation  was  as  follows  :t  After  Jesus  had  fasted  tot  a 
long  time,  he  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  As  no  fi>od  was  to  be  had 
in  the  desert,  the  suggestion  was  made  to  him, ''  If  thou  art  really  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  this  need  cannot  embarrass  thee.  Thou 
canst  help  thyself  readily  by  a  miracle ;  thou  canst  change  the  stones 
of  the  desert  into  bread.*'    Jesus  rejected  this  challenge  with  the  words, 

*  If  we  tuign  a  fymbolical  «baracter  to  tbe  TemptatioD,  it  may  be  aaked  whether  the 
ftutingt  which  fanned  a  groond-woriL  tot  it»  waa  not  ■ymboUcal  alio.  Bat  the  faating  ii 
immediately  ooonected  wiA  the  obvioaaly  higtorical  fact  of  Chriifa  retiremeDt  We  oon- 
oeive  it  thna :  Chrif t,  moaing  apon  the  great  work  of  hia  Ufe,  forgot  the  wanta  of  the  hnfy. 
(C£  John,  \r^  34.)  The  maatery  (and  thii  we  mait  presappote)  which  hia  apirit  had  orer 
die  body  prevented  dioae  wanti  from  aiierting  their  power  for  a  long  time ;  bat  when  they 
did,  it  waa  only  the  more  powerfally.  It  formed  part  of  the  trial  and  lelf-denial  of  Chriat 
throagh  hia  whole  life,  that,  together  with  the  oooaciooaneH  that  he  waa  the  Son  of  Gkxi 
be  combined  the  weakneu  and  dependence  of  hamanity.  Theie  affected  the  leaaer  pow* 
en  of  hia  loal,  ahfaoogh  they  ooald  never  more  hit  unchangingly  holy  will,  and  torn  bin 
to  any  aelfiah  atriringa.  t  Matt,  iv^  8-4. 
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**Man  $KaU  not  live  hy  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedetk 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God"  (what  is  produced  by  God's  creatiye  word). 
To  apprehend  these  words  rightly,  we  must  recall  their  original  con- 
nexion in  Deuteronomy  (viii.,  3),  viz.,  that  the  Jews  were  fed  in  the 
wilderness  with  manna,  in  order  to  learn  that  the  power  of  Gt>D  could 
sustain  human  life  by  other  means  than  ordinary  food.  They  longed 
for  the  bread  and  flesh  of  Egypt,  but  were  to  be  taught  submission  to 
the  will  of  GrOD,  who  was  pleased  to  supply  their  wants  with  a  differ- 
ent food.  Applying  this  thought  to  Christ's  circumstances,  we  interpret 
his  reply  to  the  tempter  as  follows :  *'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  prescribe 
to  G}t)D  the  mode  in  which  he  shall  provide  me  sustenance.  Rather 
will  I  trust  his  omnipotent  creative  power,  which  can  find  means  to 
satisfy  my  hunger,  even  in  the  desert,  though  it  may  not  be  with  man's 
usual  food." 

The  principle  involved  in  the  reply  was,  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
finee  himself  from  the  sense  of  human  weakness  and  dependence ;  that 
he  would  work  no  miraclq  for  that  purpose.  He  would  work  no  mir- 
acle to  satisfy  his  own  will ;  no  miracle  where  the  momentary  want 
might  be  supplied,  though  by  natural  means  such  as  might  offend  the 
sensual  appetite.  In  self-denial  he  would  follow  God,  submitting  to 
Ris  will,  and  trusting  that  His  mighty  power  would  help  in  the  time 
of  need,  in  the  way  that  His  wisdom  roi^t  see  fit.  On  this  same  prin- 
ciple Christ  acted  when  he  suffered  his  apostles  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  the  com  which  they  had  plucked,  rather  than  do  a  miracle  to  pro- 
vide them  better  fix)d.  On  this  same  principle  he  acted  when  he  gave 
himself  to  the  Jewish  officers  sent  to  apprehend  him,*  rather  than  seek 
deliverance  by  a  Divine  interposition.  Of  the  same  kind,  too,  was  his 
trial  when  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  and  they  that  passed  by  said,  **yhe 
be  the  King  qfJtrael,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  crou,  and  we  will 
bdieve  h%m**i 

§  44.  T%e  Pinnade  of  the  Temple. 

He  was  then  taken  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  and  the  tempter 
said  to  him,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down ;  thou  art 
sure  of  aid  by  a  miracle  from  Gt>D ;"  and  quoted,  literally,  in  applica- 
tion, the  words  of  Psa.  xci.,  11,  12,  "  The  angels  shedl  bear  thee  up  in 
their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone  J*  But  Christ  arrays 
against  him  another  passage,  which  defines  the  right  application  of  the 
former :  *•  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Deut.,  vi.,  16.) 
As  if  he  had  said,  *'  Thou  must  undertake  nothing  with  a  view  to  test 
Good's  omnipotence,  as  if  to  try  whether  he  will  work  a  miracle  to  save 
tliee  from  a  peril  that  might  be  avoided  by  natural  means"  (t.  «.,  by 
coming  down  from  the  battlement  in  the  usual  way). 

*  Ifott.,  xzTi,  53.  t  lb.,  zxtU.,  4S. 
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These  words  of  Christ  imply  that  the  pious  man  can  look  for  Divine 
aid  at  all  times,  provided  he  uses  rightly  the  means  which  God  affords 
him,  and  walks  in  the  way  which  has  been  Divinely  marked  out  for  him 
by  his  calling  and  his  circumstances :  the  Messiah  was  not,  in  gratui- 
tous confidence  of  Divine  assistance,  to  cast  himself  into  a  danger  which 
common  prudence  might  avoid.  They  involve  the  principle,  that  a  mir- 
acle may  not  be  wrought  except  for  wise  ends  and  with  adequate  mo- 
tives ;  never,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  display  the  power  of  working 
wonders,  and  to  make  a  momentary,  sensible  impression,  which,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  leave  no  religious  effect,  and,  not  penetrating  be- 
yond the  region  of  the  senses,  must  be  but  transient  there.  And  on 
this  principle  Christ  acted  always,  in  not  voluntarily  exposing  himself 
to  peril ;  in  employing  vrise  and  prudent  means  to  escape  the  snares  of 
his  enemies ;  and  going  forth,  with  trust  in  God  and  submission  to  his 
will,  to  meet  such  dangers  only  as  his  Divine  mission  made  necessary, 
and  as  he  could  not  avoid  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  calling.  On  this 
principle  he  acted  when  the  Pharisees  and  the  fleshly-minded  multi- 
tude^ came  to  him  and  asked  a  miracle,  and  he  refused  them  with, 
["  there  9haU  no  sign  be  given  to  this  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jbna^."]* 

§  45.  Dominion. 

We  do  not  take  the  third  temptation  as  implying  literally  that  Satan 
proposed  to  Christ  to  fall  down  and  do  him  homage,  as  the  price  of  a 
transfer  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world :  no  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  piety  would  have  been  necessary  to  rebuke  such  a 
proposal  as  this.  We  consider  it  as  involving  the  two  following  points, 
which  must  be  taken  together,  viz.,  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah's 
dominion  as  an  outward  kingdom,  with  worldly  splendours ;  and  (2) 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  connexion  with  it,  which,  though  not  fully  ex- 
pressed, is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and  which  Christ 
treats  as  equivalent  to  worshipping  him.  Herein  was  the  temptation, 
that  the  Messiah  should  not  develope  his  kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its 
pure  spirituality  from  within,  but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as  an  out- 
ward dominion ;  and  that,  although  this  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  use  of  an  evil  agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means. 

We  find  here  the  principle,  that  to  try  to  establbh  Messiah's  king- 
dom as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish  to  turn  the  kingdom 
of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the  devil ;  and  to  employ  that  fallen  Intel- 
ligence which  pervades  all  human  sovereignties,  only  in  a  different  form, 
to  found  the  reign  of  Christ.  And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ 
condemned  every  mode  of  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  the 
devil-worship  which  must  result  from  attempting  that  kingdom  in  a 

*  Matt,  xil,  38. 
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worldly  form.  We  find  here  the  principle,  that  God's  work  is  to  be 
mcoomplished  purely  as  His  work  and  by  His  power,  without  foreign 
aid ;  so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a  share  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Him 
alone. 

And  Christ's  whole  life  illustrates  this  principle.  How  often  was  he 
urged,  by  the  impatient  longings  and  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  people, 
to  gratify  their  intense,  long-cherished  hopes,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
in  a  worldly  form,  before  the  last  demand  of  the  kind  was  made  upon 
him,  as  he  entered,  in  the  midst  of  an  enthusiastic  host,  the  capital  city 
of  God's  earthly  reign ;  before  his  last  refusal,  expressed  in  his  sub- 
Jtission  to  those  sufferings  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  God's  pure 
spiritual  kingdom ! 


CHAPTER  11. 
IMPORT  OF  THE  TEMPTATION  AS  A  WHOLE. 

§  46.  Fundamenttd  Idea. 

THE  whole  temptation  taken  together  presents  us  one  idea ;  a  con- 
trast, namely,  between  the  founding  of  God's  kingdom  as  pure, 
spiritual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  the  slow  develope- 
ment  ordained  for  it  by  its  head ;  and  the  sudden  establishment  of  that 
kingdom  before  men,  as  visible  and  earthly.  This  contrast  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  whole.  All  the  temptations  have  regard  to  the 
created  will  as  such ;  the  victory  presupposes  that  self-sacrifice  of  a 
will  given  up  to  God  which  determines  the  whole  life.  And  as  this 
self-sacrifice  of  the  created  will  in  Christ  had  to  be  tested  in  his  life- 
long struggles  with  the  Spirit  of  the  world,  which  ever  strove  to  obscure 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  bring  it  down  to  its  own  level ;  so 
the  free  and  conscious  decision  manifested  in  these  three  temptations, 
fully  contrasting,  as  they  did,  the  true  and  the  false  Messiahship,  the  un- 
worldly and  the  secularized  Theocracy,  was  made  before  his  public  min- 
istry, which  itself  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  strife  and  the  triumph. 

§  47.   The  Temptation  r-ot  an  inward  one,  hut  the  Work  of  Satan, 

We  find,  then,  in  the  facts  of  the  temptation  the  expression  of  that 
period  that  intervened  between  Christ's  private  life  and  his  public  min- 
istry. These  inward  spiritual  exercises  bring  out  the  self-determination 
which  stamps  itself  upon  all  his  subsequent  outward  actions.  Yet  we 
dare  not  suppose  in  him  a  choice,  which,  presupposing  within  him  a  point 
of  tangency  for  evil,  would  involve  the  necessity  of  his  comparing  the 
evil  with  the  good,  and  deciding  between  them.  In  the  steadfast  ten- 
dency of  his  inner  life,  rooted  in  submission  to  God,  lay  a  decision 
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which  admitted  of  no  such  struggle.  He  had  in  common  with  human 
ity  that  natural  weakness  which  may  exist  without  selfishness,  and  the 
created  will,  mutable  in  its  own  nature ;  and  only  on  this  side  was  the 
struggle  possible— 4uch  a  struggle  as  man  may  have  been  liable  to,  be- 
fore he  gave  seduction  the  power  of  temptatian  by  his  own  actual  sin. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  outward  seductions  remained  outward ;  they 
found  no  selfishness  in  him,  as  in  other  men,  on  which  to  seize,  and  thua 
become  internal  temptations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  aided  in  reveal- 
ing the  complete  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human,  which  formed  the  es- 
sence of  his  inner  life. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  these  temptations  originated 
toithin  ;  to  imagine  that  Christ,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  his  fu- 
ture ministry,  had  an  internal  struggle  to  decide  whether  he  should  act 
according  to  his  own  will,  or  in  self-denial  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
GrOD.  We  have  seen  from  the  third  temptation  that,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, he  regarded  the  establbhment  of  a  worldly  kingdom  as  insep- 
arable from  the  worship  of  the  devil ;  he  could,  therefore,  have  had  no 
struggle  to  choose  between  such  a  kingdom,  outward  and  worldly,  and 
the  true  Messiah-kingdom,  spiritual,  and  developed  from  within. 

Even  the  purest  man  who  has  a  great  work  to  do  for  any  age,  must 
be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  tendencies  of  that 
age.  Unless  he  struggle  against  it,  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  penetrate 
his  own ;  his  spiritual  life  and  its  products  will  be  corrupted  by  the  base 
admixture.  Now  the  whole  spirit  of  the  age  of  Christ  held  that  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  was  to  be  of  this  worlds  and  even  John  Baptist  could  not 
free  himself  from  this  conception.  There  was  nothing  within  Christ  on 
which  the  sinful  spirit  of  the  age  could  seize ;  the  Divine  life  within 
him  had  brought  every  thing  temporal  into  harmony  with  itself;  and, 
therefore,  this  tendency  of  the  times  to  secularize  the  Theocratic  idea 
could  take  no  hold  of  him.  But  it  was  to  press  upon  him  from  toith* 
out;  from  the  beginning  this  tendency  threatened  to  corrupt  the  idea  and 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  Christ's  work  had  to  be 
kept  free  from  it ;  moreover,  the  nature  of  his  own  Messianic  ministiy 
could  only  be  fully  illustrated  by  contrast  with  this  possible  objective 
mode  of  action ;  to  which,  foreign  as  it  was  to  his  own  spiritual  tenden- 
cies, he  was  so  frequently  to  be  urged  afterward  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times. 

But  if,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,*  the  rebellion  of  a  higher 

*  We  malt  hereafter  inquire  whether  thii  is  Chrut'i  doctrine,  and  only  make  here  a 
preliminary  remark  or  two.  The  argomenta  of  the  ratiooalista  againat  die  doctrine  which 
teachea  the  exiatence  of  Satan  are  either  directed  againat  a  falae  and  arbitrary  oonoeptioo 
of  that  doctrine,  or  elae  go  npon  the  preanppoaition  that  evil  ooold  only  have  originated  un- 
der oondttiona  looh  aa  thoae  under  which  homan  exiatence  haa  developed  itaelf ;  that  it  hat 
ita  grcmnd  in  the  organiam  of  hnman  natore,  e.  g,,  in  die  oppoaidon  between  reaaon  and  dM 
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Intelligence  against  God  preceded  the  whole  present  history  of  the  uni- 
▼erse,  in  which  Evil  is  one  of  the  co-operating  fJEUStors,  and  of  which 
man's  history  is  only  a  part ;  if  that  doctrine  makes  Satan  the  repre- 
■entadve  of  the*  Evil  which  he  first  brought  into  reality;  if,  further,  it ' 
lays  down  a  connexion,  concealed  firom  the  eye  of  man,  between  him 
and  all  evil ;  then,  from  this  point  of  view,  Christ's  contest  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  must  appear  to  us  a  contest  with  Satan — the  tempta- 
tion, a  temptation  from  Satan— continued  afterward  through  hb  whole 
Hfe,  and  renewed  in  every  form  of  assault,  until  the  final  triumph  was 
announced,  "It  isJinishedJ*  As  the  temptation  could  not  have  origi- 
nated tfi  Christ,  he  could  only  attribute  it  to  that  Spirit  to  which  all 
opposition  to  God's  kingdom,  and  every  attempt  to  corrupt  its  pure  de- 
velopement,  can  finally  be  traced  back.  On  the  working  out  of  Christ's 
plan  depended  the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Evil  One ;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
this  Spirit,  ever  so  restlessly  plotting  against  the  Divine  order,  should 
have  been  active  and  alert  at  a  time  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
man,  an  opening  for  temptation  to  the  mutable  created  will  was  afford- 
ed to  him. 

Christ  left  to  his  disciples  and  the  Church  only  a  partial  and  symbol- 
ical account*  of  the  facts  of  his  inner  life  in  this  preparatory  epoch ;  an 
account,  however,  adapted  to  their  practical  necessities,  and  serving  to 
guard  them  against  those  seductions  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  which 
even  the  productions  of  the  Divine  spirit  must  yield,  if  they  are  ever 
allowed  to  become  worldly. 

propeniitief ;  that  kuwum  deTolopement  mnit  neceutrily  ptH  dinmgfa  it ;  bat  Ait  we  can 
BOl  ooocaiTe  of  a  ataadiaat  tendency  to  eril  in  an  intelligence  endowed  with  the  higher  ipir- 
taal  powen.  Now  it  is  prediely  tfaia  yiew  of  erfl  which  we  moat  emphaticaUy  oppoae,  aa 
directly  oontradictorjr  to  tfie  eaaence  of  Ihe  GkMpel  and  of  a  ^iatioo-ethical  view  of  the 
worid ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  fait,  aa  the  only  doctrine  which  meeta  man'a  moral 
•■d  religiooa  intereata,  diaft  doctrine  which  ia  the  groond  of  the  conception  of  Satan,  and 
awwrding  to  which  eril  ia  repreaented  aa  the  rebellion  of  a  created  will  againat  the  Divine 
law,  aa  an  act  of  free-will  not  otherwiae  to  be  explained,  and  the  intelligence  aa  determined 
by  ^tM  wilL  I  am  pleaaed  to  find  my  oonyictiona  ezpreaaed  in  few  worda  by  an  eminent 
divine  of  oar  own  time,  Dr.  Niixiek,  in  bia  excellent  SytUm  der  Ckriitlidiem  LAn,  Sd  ed^ 
p.  159.  They  are  farther  developed  by  TVetten,  in  bia  DogmaUk,  The  aame  fondamental 
idea  ia  given  in  the  work  otJuliut  MnUer,  already  mentioned  {Lekre  von  der  £fSfub). 

*  We  can  apply  here  Dr.  Nitx»ck*t  remark  in  reference  to  the  Biblical  acconnt  of  the  Fall 
{CkrittL  Lekre,  ^  loe,  ■.  144,  anm.  1, 9^  Aofl.) :  "  The  hiatoiyof  the  temptation,  in  thia  kian, 
ia  aot  a  rao^  hot  a  true  hiatoty." 
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THE    PLAN  OF   CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  1. 

A  THB  PLAN  OF  OHRIST'S  MINISTRY  IN  GENERAL. 
§  48.  Had  Christ  a  camciout  Plan  f 

IT  is  inoet  natural  for  us,  in  treating  of  Chbist's  public  minbtry,  to 
speak  first  of  the  plan  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  it.  First  of 
all,  however,  the  question  comes  up,  whether  he  had  any  such  plan  at 
alLt 

The  greatest  achievements  of  great  men  in  behalf  of  humanity  have 
not  been  accomplished  by  plans  previously  arranged  and  digested ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  men  have  generally  been  unconscious  instruments, 
working  out  God's  purposes,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  before  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  have  become  obvious  to  their  own  eyes.  They 
served  the  plan  of  God*8  providence  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom 
among  men,  by  giving  themselves  up  enthusiastically  to  the  ideas  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  imparted  to  them.  Not  unfrequently  has  a  false 
historical  view  ascribed  to  such  labours,  afler  their  results  became 
known,  a  plan  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  developement.  Nay, 
these  mighty  men  were  able  to  do  their  great  deeds  precisely  because 
a  higher  than  human  wisdom  formed  the  plan  of  their  labours  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  them.  The  work  was  greater  than  the  workmen ; 
they  had  no  presentiments  of  the  results  that  were  to  follow  from  the 
toils  to  which  they  felt  themselves  impelled.     So  was  it  with  Luthkr, 

*  To  promote  unity  of  view,  I  deem  it  beft»  especially  m  mnch  of  the  ehronological  order 
moMt  remain  uncertain,  to  treat  and  divide  Cbrist'i  public  ministry,  ^r*<,  according  to  iti 
•vbstantial  connexion,  and,  ucondly,  according  to  its  clux>nological  connexion. 

t  We  use  the  phrase  "  plan  of  Jesus,"  inasmuch  as  we  compare  his  mode  of  action 
with  that  of  other  worid-historical  men,  in  oMer  to  bring  out  the  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  him.  The  exposition  which  follows  will  show  that  I  agree  with  the  apt 
remarks  of  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  UUmanit,  made  in  his  beautiful  treatise  on  the  **  SUnden- 
tongkml  Jesu'*  (Sinlessness  of  Jesus),  p.  71,  and  that  his  censures  there  of  those  who  use 
the  above-mentioned  phrase  do  not  apply  to  me.  [See  Ullmann's  Treatise,  translated  by 
Vdwards  and  Park,  in  the  "  Selections  from  German  Literature."] 
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whea  he  kindled  the  spark  which  set  half  Europe  in  a  blaze,  and  com- 
menced the  sacred  flame  which  refined  the  Christian  Church. 

Were  we  at  liberty  to  compare  the  work  of  Christ  with  these  cre- 
ations wrought  through  human  agencies,  we  should  need  to  guard  our- 
selves against  determining  the  plan  of  his  ministry  from  its  results. 
We  might  then  suppose  that  he  was  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  an 
idea,  whose  compass  and  consequences  the  limits  of  his  circumstances 
and  his  times  prevented  him  from  fully  apprehending.  We  might  also 
distinguish  between  the  idea,  as  made  the  guide  and  the  aim  of  his  ac- 
tions by  himself,  and  the  more  comprehensive  Divine  plan,  to  which, 
by  his  voluntary  and  thorough  devotion  to  God,  he  served  as  the  organ. 
And  it  would  rather  glorify  than  disparage  him  to  show,  by  thus  com- 
paring him  with  other  men  who  had  wrought  as  God's  instruments  to 
accomplish  His  vast  designs,  that  God  had  accomplished  through  him 
even  greater  things  than  he  had  himself  intended. 

But  we  are  allowed  to  make  no  such  comparison.  The  life  of  Christ 
presented  a  realized  ideal  of  human  culture  such  as  man's  nature  can 
never  attain  unto,  let  his  developement  reach  what  point  it  may.  He 
described  the  future  effects  of  the  truth  which  he  revealed  in  a  way 
that  no  man  could  comprehend  at  the  time,  and  which  centuries  of  his- 
tory have  only  been  contributing  to  illustrate.  Nor  was  the  progress 
of  the/iUure  more  clear  to  his  vision  than  the  steps  in  the  history  of 
the  past^  as  is  shown  by  his  own  statements  of  the  relation  which  he 
sustained  to  the  old  dispensation.  Facts,  which  it  required  the  course 
of  ages  to  make  clear,  lay  open  to  his  eye ;  and  history  has  both  ex- 
plained and  verified  the  laws  which  he  pointed  out  for  the  prog^ress  of 
his  kingdom.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  held  the  same  relation  to 
the  plan  for  whose  accomplishment  his  labours  were  directed,  as  men 
who  were  mere  instruments  of  God,  however  great.  He  resembled 
them,  it  is  true,  in  the  fact  that  his  labours  were  ordered  according  to 
no  plan  of  human  contrivance,  but  to  one  laid  down  by  God  for  the 
developement  of  humanity ;  but  he  differed  from  them  in  this,  that  He 
understood  the  full  compass  of  God's  plan,  and  had  freely  made  it  his 
own ;  that  it  was  the  plan  of  his  own  mind,  clearly  standing  forth  in 
his  consciousness  when  he  commenced  his  labours.  The  account  of  his 
temptation,  rightly  understood,  shows  all  this. 

With  this,  also,  are  rebutted  those  views  which  consider  Christ  as 
having  recognized  the  idea  of  his  ministry  only  through  the  cloudy  at- 
mosphere of  Judaism ;  and  those  which  represent  his  plan  as  having 
been  essentially  altered  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  contradict- 
ed his  first  expectations  and  gave  him  clearer  notions.  They  are  fhr- 
ther  refuted  by  the  entire  harmony  which  subsists  between  Christ's 
own  expressions  in  regard  to  his  plan,  as  uttered  in  the  two  different 
epochs  of  his  history. 
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§  49.  Qmnexion  with  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy. 

The  object  of  Christ  was,  as  he  himself  often  describes  it,  tc  estab- 
lish the  kingdom  of  God  among  men ;  not,  as  we  have  shown,  after  a 
plan  of  man's  derising,  but  after  one  laid  down  by  God,  not  only  in 
the  general  developement  of  the  human  race,  but  also,  and  specially^ 
in  the  developement  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  revelations  of  the 
old  dispensation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  back  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  we  can  correctly  un- 
derstand the  plan  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  his  acts  and  words.  The 
one  prepared  the  way  for  the  other.  In  the  former  it  was  outward  and 
confined  to  the  narrow  community  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  form 
of  a  state  founded  and  governed  by  Divine  authority ;  in  the  latter  it 
was  to  be  universal,  all-embracing,  a  communion,  springing  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  GrOD,  intended  to  be  the  principle  of  life  and  unioS' 
£3r  all  mankind.  In  the  former,  the  Divine  law,  ordering  from  vnthout 
all  the  relations  of  state  and  people,  governed  the  nation  through  or- 
gans appointed  by  God  and  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  viz.,  priests,  kings, 
and  prophets.  But  this  idea  could  not  be  realized ;  the  kingdom  of 
Crod  could  not  be/bunded  Jrom  without.  It  needed  first  a  proper  mate- 
rial; and  this  could  not  be  fi^und  in  human  nature,  estranged  fi-om 
Groo  by  sin.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  designed  to  bring 
this  contradiction  out  into  clear  consciousness ;  and  to  awaken  a  more 
and  more  vivid  anxiety  for  its  removal,  and  for  the  re-establishment  and 
glorification  of  the  Theocracy.  So  the  revelations  of  God  pointed 
more  and  more  directly  to  Him,  the  Messiah,  under  whose  dominion 
the  Divine  kingdom  was  to  be  exalted,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to 
be  acknowledged  and  to  triumph  even  among  the  nations  so  long  es- 
tranged from  him. 

§  50.  Christ's  Steadfast  Cansciousneu  of  his  Messiahship, 

And  Jesus  knew  and  testified  to  his  Messiahship  from  the  beginning, 
from  his  first  public  appearance  until  his  last  declaration,  made  before 
the  high-priests  in  the  very  face  of  death ;  although  he  did  not  always 
proclaim  it  with  equal  openness,  especially  when  there  was  risk  of 
popular  commotions  m>m  false  and  temporal  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siah on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but  rather  gradually  led  them,  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  prophetic  character  (by  which,  indeed,  they 
were  bound  to  believe  in  his  words),  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah, 
a  Prophet  also,  but  in  the  highest  sense. 

In  this  respect  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever  between  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels*  and  John.  They  all  agree  in  stating  that  Jesus  spoke 
and  acted  firom  the  beginning  in  consciousness  of  his  Messiahship ;  and 

'  Matthew,  Mark,  tad  Lak*. 
F 
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also  that,  as  circumstances  demanded,  he  was  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  explicit*  in  regard  to  it.  Nor  is  John  silentt  about  the 
fluctuations  and  divisions  of  opinion  (easily  explained  on  psychological 
grounds),  even  among  the  more  favourably  disposed  portions  of  the 
multitude :  nay,  he  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Apostles  were  slow  to  be- 
lieve, and  wavered  in  their  faith.  All  this,  however,  does  nothing  to 
prove  similar  fluctuations  in  Christ's  conviction  of  his  Messiahship. 
According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  commenced  his  ministry,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  by  summoning  men  to  repentance,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  his  in- 
tention and  his  announcement,  at  the  be^nning,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Baptist.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  this  starting- 
point,  as  he  joined  his  ministry  upon  John's  proclamation,  and  upon 
the  desire  for  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  it  had 
awakened,  in  order  to  purify  this  desire  and  direct  it  to  its  object,  the 
real  founder  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  essential  to  awaken  and  preserve 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  first  starting-point  for 
a  clear  idea  of  its  nature.  After  this  general  summons  had  gone  be- 
fore, Jesus  could  prove,  by  the  impression  of  his  own  works,  that  the 
kingdom  had  really  been  manifested  through  him  (Matt.,  xii.,  28 ;  Luke, 
xvii.,  21).  The  proclamation  of  the  approaching  kingdom  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  Jesus  as  its  founder  and  central-point,  were  closely 
connected  together ;  but  sometimes  the  one  was  announced  more  prom- 
inently, and  sometimes  the  other,  as  circumstances  might  demand. 
Compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  discourses  of  Christ  as 
recorded  in  John's  Gospel. 

^  51,  No  alterations  of  Christ* s  Plan, 

It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  although  Christ  was  consciooSi 
from  the  beginning,  of  his  calling  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  plan  of  his  work  may  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  varying  results  which  depended  upon  the  vacillating 
temper  of  the  public  mind ;  that  at  first,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  find  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  ready  to  receive  him ;  and  designed, 
under  this  supposition,  to  separate  the  incorrigible  from  the  better  part, 
and  collect  the  latter  into  a  Theocratic  community  under  his  govern- 
ment; and  that  he  expected  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  once  seated 
firmly  in  this  way,  would,  by  the  might  of  its  prevailing  spirit  of  Divine 
life,  by  degrees  transform  all  other  nations  into  the  same  kingdom.    In 

*  John,  yiii.,  S5 ;  z.,  24. 

t  John,  Tii.,  40 ;  Matt,  zvi.,  14 ;  John,  Tii.,  13.  The  leu  hoftile  portion  of  the  peoplt 
agreed,  at  firat,  only  in  belieying  that  Chriat  had  good  intentiona  and  waa  no  ledocer  of  tfa* 
people. 
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fiict,  what  an  incalculable  influence  might  a  nation,  thorouglilj  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  illustrating  Christianity  in  all  its  re- 
lations, exert  toward  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  rest  of  mankind!. 
A  light  indeed  would  it  be,  not  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  throwing  its 
beams  on  all  sides  into  the  surrounding  darkness:  the  salt  and  the 
leaven,  truly,  of  all  mankind.  And  some,*  in  fact,  assert  that  Christ 
cherished  these  hopes  when  he  first  appeared  in  public.  Hence,  say 
they,  the  joyous  feeling  with  which  he  announced  the  "  acceptable  year" 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  ;t  hence  his  purpose,  manifested  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  give  to  the  people  new  Theocratic  statutes  in 
accordance  with  his  higher  stand-point ;  hence  his  promise  to  the 
apostles  that  they  should  govern,  under  him,  the  new  Theocratic  com- 
munity;! hence,  too,  his  last  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  that  he  had 
80  often  tried  to  save  the  nation  which  ought  to  have  submitted  to  his 
guidance.  AU  which,  they  say,  presupposes  a  belief  on  his  part  that 
the  results  might  have  been  different  had  the  people  listened  to  his 
▼oice,  and  that  he  expected  more  of  them  to  listen  to  him ;  that  the  aim 
of  his  ministry  was  altered  when  he  found  the  resistance  more  stubborn 
and  general  than  he  had  supposed ;  and  that,  fi*6m  the  course  of  events 
themselves,  he  learned,  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  the  Divine  counsels 
had  formed,  was  such,  that  he  himself  must  submit  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  and  rise  victorious  from  his  sufferings  ;  while  the  kingdom  it- 
self was  only  to  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  many  combats,  to 
its  final  triumph. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  reasonings  are  only  specious,  not  solid.  Even 
the  most  important  of  them  rather  opposes  than  sustains  the  theory 
they  are  adduced  to  support.  It  is  true,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  holy 
enthusiasm  for  a  Divine  idea,  which  is  blind  to  all  difficulties,  or  deems 
that  it  can  gain  an  easy  victory.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  enthusi- 
asm of  Christ  for  his  Divine  work ;  on  the  contrary,  he  combined  with 
it  a  discretion  which  fully  comprehended  the  opposition  he  must  en- 
counter from  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  times.  He  was 
far  fix>m  trusting  to  the  momentary  impulses  under  which  the  people, 
excited  by  his  words  and  actions,  sought  to  join  themselves  to  him.  He 
readily  distinguished,  with  that  searching  glance  that  pierced  the  depths 
of  men's  hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  him,  drawn  of  the  Father  and 
following  an  inward  consciousness  of  God,  from  those  who  sought  him 
with  carnal  feelings,  to  obtain  that  which  he  came  not  to  bestow.  How 
did  he  check  the  ardour  of  his  disciples,  when  he  rebuked  the  false 
Belf-confidence  inspired  by  a  transient  enthusiasm,  and  reminded  them 
of  their  weakness !     There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  demands  upon 

*  De  WetU  and  H<ue.    Pcndui  wi\m),  with  tome  modification!. 

t  Lake,  ir.,  17,  aeq.  I  Matt,  ziz.,  38. 
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men;  nothing  exaggerated  in  his  hopes  of  the  future.  Every  wheie 
we  see  not  only  a  conscious  possession  of  the  Divine  power  to  over- 
come the  world,  which  he  was  to  impart  to  humanity,  hut  also  of  die 
ohstacles  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in  which  the  princi* 
pie  of  sin  was  yet  active.  This  was  the  spirit  which  passed  over  from 
him  to  the  Apostles,  and  which  constituted  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christian  ethics.  Christ,  while  as  yet  surrounded  only  by  a  handiol 
of  faithful  followers,  describes  the  renewing  power  which  the  ^ed  that 
he  had  sown  would  exert  on  the  life  of  humanity ;  yet,  brilliant  as  the 
prospect  is,  his  eyes  are  not  dazzled  by  it ;  he  sees,  at  the  same  time, 
how  impurity  will  mix  itself  with  the  work  of  Qod,  and  how  cloucU 
will  obscure  it.  Could  He  whose  quick  glance  thus  saw  the  depths  of 
men's  hearts,  and  took  in  at  once  the  present  and  the  future,  who  knew 
BO  well  the  corrupt  carnality  of  the  Jewish  nation  before  he  entered  on 
his  public  ministry,  so  far  deceive  himself  as  to  suppose  that  he  could 
suddenly  transform  the  larger  part  of  such  a  nation  into  a  true  people 
of  God  1  He  that  searched  men's  hearts  and  knew  what  was  in  man 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  severest  battles  were  to  be  fought  with 
the  prevalent  depravity  of  men ;  and  in  connexion  with  these  struggles, 
how  natural  was  it  for  him  to  look  forward  to  the  death  which  he  should 
suffer  in  the  faithful  performance  of  his  calling !  Even  at  an  early  date 
he  intimated  the  violent  death  by  which  he  was  to  be  torn  from  the 
happy  fellowship  of  his  disciples,  leaving  them  behind  him  in  tears  and 
sorrow.* 

His  temptation,  the  historical  truth  and  import  of  which  we  have 
shown,  makes  it  clear  that  he  had  decided,  before  he  commenced  his  pub- 
lic labours,  not  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  mere  outward  way 
by  miraculous  power.  And  this  is  further  shown  by  his  assig^ing^  io 
the  first  epoch  of  his  ministry,  to  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  called  the 
first  among  the  prophets,  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the  new  era 
of  religion ;  for  this  could  only  have  been  done  in  view  of  John's  in- 
ability fully  to  comprehend  the  essential  feature  of  this  new  era,  viz., 
the  spiritual  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  within.    And 

*  Mafct,  ix.,  15.  Ha$e  layf,  indeed,  that  theie  words  do  oot  imply  neceiiarily  an  approtdi- 
ing  violent  death,  bat  might  be  ottered  in  view  of  the  common  lot  of  mortaJi.  Bat,  in  the  flnt 
place,  Jeios,  if  he  applied  to  himself  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  eoald  not  btUere 
tiiat  he  woald  be  torn  by  natural  death  from  the  Theocratic  ocMnmaoity  which  be  sbodd 
found  among  the  Jews,  and  thas  leave  it  to  the  direction  of  others;  bat  mast  expect  (if  ht 
hoped  to  found  an  external  Theocracy)  always  to  remain  present  as  Theocratic  king.  (This 
applies,  also,  to  what  Ha$e  says  (2d  edit  of  his  Lelfen  Jesu,  p.  89),  in  opposition  to  his  pre* 
vioosly  expressed  views.)  Again,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  for  a  man  of  thirty  to  ex- 
press himself  to  older  men,  in  reference  to  the  common  end  of  mortals,  in  such  langaage  af 
the  following:  "Now  is  your  time  for  festal  joy;  for  when  your  friend  shall  be  removed,  it 
will  be  time  for  fasting  and  sorrow."  The  whole  connexion  of  the  passage  shows  that  Jd- 
floa  did  not  expect  to  part  frtm  them  under  happy  circomstancea,  bat  amid  many  cwiffiiti 
and  lofferiiigi. 
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again,  in  reference  to  John  he  said,  *'  BUited  is  Ae,  whatoever  $kaU  not 
he  offended  in  m«;"  evidently  presupposing  that  John's  Old  Testament 
Tiews  would  be  offended  at  the  new  era ;  a  presupposition  which  re- 
fers to  the  new  spiritual  growth  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  It  is,  there- 
fore, undeniable  that  from  the  beginning  Christ  aimed  at  this  new  de- 
velopement  of  that  kingdom.  # 

We  find  further  proof  of  this  in  all  the  parablee  which  treat  of  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth  upon  human  nature, 
viz.,  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  of  the  leaven,  of  the  fire  which 
he  had  come  to  kindle  upon  earth,  all  which  were  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  form  of  the  Theocracy 
and  that  of  Christ ;  to  illustrate  a  developement  which  was  not  at  once 
to  exhibit  an  external  stately  fabric ;  but  to  commence  with  apparently 
small  beginnings,  and  yet  ever  to  propagate  itself  by  a  mighty  power 
working  outwardly  from  within ;  and  to  regenerate  all  things,  and  thus 
appropriate  them  to  itself.  All  these  parables  presuppose  the  renewal 
of  human  nature  by  a  new  and  pervading  principle  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  imply  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  visibly  realized  among 
men  until  they  become  subjects  of  this  renewal.  To  the  same  effect 
was  Christ's  saying  (which  we  shall  further  examine  hereafter),  '*  nei- 
ther do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  skins,  else  the  skins  break  and  the  wine 
rmmeth  out,**  He  who  uttered  such  truths,  involving  a  steadfast  and 
connected  system  of  thought,  could  not  have  set  out  with  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  outward  kingdom,  and  have  afterward  been  induced 
by  circumstances  to  change  his  plan  in  so  short  a  time.  What  an  im- 
mense revolution  in  his  mental  habits  and  course  of  thinking  must  a 
few  months  have  produced,  on  such  a  supposition !  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  precepts  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  interpret  them  literally  as  laws  laid  down  for  an  outward  The- 
ocratic kingdom.  Such  an  interpretation  would  involve  the  possibility 
of  a  struggle  between  Good  and  Evil  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  such  as 
can  never  take  place  in  Messiah's  reign,  if  it  be  realized  according  to 
its  idea.  The  form  of  a  state  cannot  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with 
this  kingdom ;  a  state  presupposes  a  relation  to  transgression ;  an  out- 
ward law,  the  forms  of  judicature,  the  administration  of  justice  are  es- 
sential to  its  organization.  But  all  these  can  have  no  place  in  the  per- 
feet  kingdom  of  Christ ;  a  community  whose  whole  principle  of  life  is 
love.  Laws  intended  for  the^e€  mind  lose  their  import  when  theix 
observance  is  compelled  by  external  penalties  of  any  kind  whatever. 
More  of  this  view  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  especially  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Nor  is  a  change  in  Christ*s  feelings  to  be  in  any  wise  admitted. 
The  year  of  joy  [the  acceptable  year,  Luke,  iv.,  19]  did  not  refer  to  the 
happy  results  which  he  hoped  to  attain,  but  to  the  blessed  contents  o^ 
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the  announcement  with  which  he  commenced  his  labours ;  the  substance 
of  the  message  itself  was  joyful,  whether  the  dispositions  of  the  people 
would  make  it  a  source  of  joy  to  them,  or  not.  And  even  on  his  first 
proclamation  at  Nazareth,  the  hostility  of  the  carnally-minded  multi- 
tude could  have  enabled  him  to  prognosticate  the  general  temper  with 
which  the  wljple  people  would  receive  him.  It  follows  by  no  means, 
from  the  wo  which  he  uttered  over  his  loved  Jerusalem  (Luke,  xiiL,  34, 
35),  that  he  had  hoped  at  first  to  find  acceptance  with  the  entire  nati<ni, 
and  to  make  Jerusalem  the  real  seat  of  his  Theocratic  government.  Yet, 
although  he  could  not  save  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  offered  his  warn- 
ings to  the  whole,  leaving  it  to  the  issue  to  decide  who  were  willing  to 
hear  his  voice. 


§  52.  Two-fold  bearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — an  inward^ 

Poioer^  and  a  world-renewing  Power, 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  GrOD,  as 
Christ  viewed  it ;  in  reference  to  its  ideal  and  its  real  elements,  which 
must  be  contemplated  in  their  connexion  with  each  other.  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  will  be  found  every  where  to  contradict  a  one-sided 
view  of  either  of  these  elements. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  indeed  first  to  be  exhibited  as  a  commun- 
ion of  men  bound  together  by  the  same  spirit,  inspired  by  the  same 
consciousness  of  God  ;  and  this  communion  was  to  find  its  central 
point  in  Christ,  its  Redeemer  and  King.  As  he  himself  ordered  and 
directed  all  things  in  the  first  congregation  of  his  disciples,  so  he  was 
subsequently  to  inspire,  rule,  and  cultivate  this  community  of  men  bj 
his  law  and  by  his  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  shared  by  all 
its  members,  was  all  that  was  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world,  so  called 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  is,  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  alien- 
ated from  God. 

But  as  this  community  was  gradually  to  prevail  even  over  the  masa 
of  mankind  through  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  it  was  not 
always  to  remain  entirely  inward  and  hidden,  but  to  send  forth,  contin- 
ually more  and  more,  a  renewing  influence ;  to  be  the  sah^  the  leaven 
of  humanity,  the  dty  set  upon  a  hill,  the  candle  which,  once  lighted, 
should  never  be  extinguished.  And  Christ  was  gradually,  through  this 
community,  his  organ  and  his  royal  dwelling-place,  to  establish  his 
kingdom  as  a  real  one,  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and  subdue 
the  world  to  his  dominion.  In  this  sense  were  those  who  shared 
in  his  communion  to  obtain  and  exercise,  even  upon  earth,  a  real 
world- dominion.  It  is  the  aim  and  end  of  history,  that  Christianii  j 
shall  more  and  more  become  the  world-governing  principle.  In  fine, 
the  end  of  this  developement  appears  to  be  (though  not,  indeed,  simply 
as  its  natural  result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine  kingdom 
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which  Christ  established  in  its  outward  manifestation,  fully  answering 
to  its  idea ;  a  perfect  world-dominion  of  Christ  and  of  his  organs ;  a 
world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat  of  His  universal 
empire. 

So  did  Christ  intend,  in  a  true  sense,  and  in  various  relations,  to 
describe  himself  as  King,  and  his  organs  as  partakers  in  his  dominion 
of  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  real  sense  that  he  spoke  of  his 
KINGDOM,  to  be  manifested  on  earth.  And  as  he  was  to  build  up  this 
kingdom  on  the  foundations  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
realize  the  plan  of  God  therein  prefigured,  he  could  rightfully  apply  to 
himself  the  figures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  Theocracy,  in  order  to  bring  the  truths  which  they  veiled  clearly 
out  before  the  consciousness  of  men.*  Although  his  disciples  at  first 
took  these  figures  in  the  letter,  still,  under  the  influence  of  Christ^s  in- 
tercourse and  teaching,  they  could  not  long  stop  there.  And  not  only 
his  direct  instructions,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  idea 
of  his  spiritual  and  inward  kingdom  to  the  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews, 
contributed  to  give  his  followers  the  key  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
these  types  and  shadows. 

In  thus  comparing  Christ's  discourses  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
unity  of  purpose  which  a  contemplation  of  his  tchole  life  makes  manifest, 
we  find  a  guard  for  all  after  ages,  against  carnal  misconceptions  of  his 
individual  discourses,  or  of  separate  features  of  his  life.t  In  general, 
when  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  any  world-historical  man  such  a  unity 
of  the  creative  mind,  we  are  willing,  if  individual  features  come  up  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor,  to  believ»  that  he  was  mis- 
understood by  incapable  contemporaries ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  safely 
asserted,  because  the  contradictory  features  are  inseparable  from  others 
that  bear  his  unmistakable  impress,  we  endeavour,  by  comparing  his 
manifestations,  to  find  that  higher  unity  in  which  even  the  unmanage- 
able points  may  find  their  rightful  place.  Utterly  unhistorical,  indeed, 
is  that  perverted  principle  of  historical  exegesis  which  teaches  that  an 
original,  creative  mind,  a  spirit  far  above  his  times,  is  to  be  compre- 
hended from  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  age  and  nation ;  and  which 
presupposes,  in  fact,  that  all  these  opinions  are  his  own.f 

*  Bome  rappote  diat  every  tbiog  in  Chriit'i  ditcoonet,  u  reported  by  Matthew  tiid 
L«ke,  in  reference  to  this  real  Theocratic  element,  ia  to  be  aacribed  to  &e  Jewiah  viewi 
that  obecored  the  troth  aa  ottered  by  Chriit,  and  caoaed  it  to  be  reported  incorrectly 
That  thia  im  not  die  caae  ia  obviooa  from  Paol'a  plain  referencea  to  anch  expreaaiona  of 
Chriat'a,  e.^.,  1  Cor.,  Ti.,  2. 

t  We  shall  apeak  more  pardcnlarly  of  thia  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  mode  in  which 
Chiist  trained  hia  apostles. 

X  Con£  what  Sekleiermaeker  aaya  (Hermenentik,  i.  90)  of  "historical  interpretatioo," 
■ad  aUo  (a.  92)  of  &e  "Analogy  of  Faith." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CHRIST  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

IDEA  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  relation  the  new  form  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  according  to  Christ's  plan,  stood  to  the  Old  Testament 
form  thereof;  a  question  which  we  shall  have  to  answer  from  the  ind- 
mations  afforded  hy  Christ  himself.  Indeed,  it  has  already  heen  an- 
swered by  our  remarks  upon  his  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  developing 
itself  from  within ;  but  as  the  subject  has  its  difficulties,  and  especially 
as  some  have  tried  to  prove  that  Christ  spoke  and  acted  at  different 
times  from  opposite  points  of  view,  we  must  examine  it  more  closely. 

§  53.  Christ*s  Observance  of  the  Jetoish  Warship  and  Lato, 

No  question  can  arise  as  to  Christ's  intention  to  extend  his  kingdom 
abroad  among  the  pagan  nations ;  the  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  already  intimated  the  general  diffusion  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah ;  and  John  the  Baptist  had  hinted  at  the  possible  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to  the  heathen,  in  case  the  for- 
mer should  prove  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  And  what  was  afterward 
novel  to  the  apostles  was,  not  that  the  pagans  should  be  converted  and 
received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived without  accepting  the  Mosaic  law.  It  was  against  the  latter 
view,  and  not  th%  former,  that  even  the  strictest  Judaizers  objected. 
It  was  to  refute  this  that  the  Ebionites  appealed  to  Christ's  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  and  to  his  saying,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
that  he  "  came  not  to  destroy,  but  tofuljil  the  law^*  and  that "  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  law  should  pass  away." 

We  must  not  oppose  this  doctrine  by  quoting  Christ's  declarations 
that  the  essence  of  religion  must  be  found  in  the  soul,  and  that  outward 
things  could  neither  cleanse  nor  sanctify  mankind  ;*  for  even  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  was  known  that  piety  of  heart  was  indispensa- 
ble to  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a  paa- 
sage  in  the  Old  Testament  (Hos.,  vi.,  6)  in  proof  of  this;  and  even  the 
well-disposed  scribe  (Mark,  xii.,  33)  admitted  it.  Still,  the  necessity 
of  an  outward  observance  of  the  law  might  be  maintained  by  those  who 
deemed  inward  purity  essential  to  its  value.t 

Viewing  the  relation  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  the  legal  stand-point  only 

*  Soch  u  If  att,  XV.,  11  {  Mftrk«  vii.,  15. 

t  Even  Philo,  from  the  itaiidpoint  of  hit  religioaB  idealiim,  held  the  neceuifcy  of  a  atriet 
obiervance  of  the  ritual  law,  believing  that  it  facilitated  the  nndentaiiding  of  the  <ptrihMb 
aenae  of  the  law.  He  aaaerted  thia  againat  the  idealiata,  who  adhered  abfolotely  to  d» 
letter,  in  hif  treatiie  "i)e  Mif^ratione  Abraamu" 
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on  this  side,  we  might  conceive  it  to  have  stood  as  follows :  Direct- 
ing his  attention  only  to  the  necessity  of  proper  dispositions  in  order 
to  piety,  he  held,  as  of  fundamental  importance,  that  nothing  in  religion 
not  springing  from  genuinely  pious  feelings  could  be  of  any  avail ;  and, 
holding  fast  to  this,  did  not  investigate  further  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinued authority  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Satisfied  with  saving  what 
was  most  essential,  he  permitted  the  other  to  stand  as  inviolable  in  its 
Divine  authority.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  eminently  proper 
in  Christ,  if  we  reg^ard  him  as  nothing  more  than  a  genuine  reformer. 
Every  attempt  at  true  reformation  must  have,  not  a  negative,  but  a  pos- 
itive point  of  departure ;  must  start  with  some  truth  which  it  fully  and 
necessarily  recognizes. 

The  view  which  we  have  just  set  forth  is  not  invalidated  by  Christ's 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  for  their  arbitrary  statutes  and  burden- 
some additions  to  the  law.*  In  all  these  he  contrasted  the  law,  right- 
ly ^d  spiritually  understood,  with  their  false  traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions. As  for  actual  violation  of  the  law,  he  could  never  be  justly  ac- 
cused of  it ;  even  Paul,  who  so  strenuously  resisted  the  continued  ob- 
ligation of  the  law,  declares  that  Christ  submitted  to  it.t 

§  54.  His  Manifestation  greater  than  the  **  Temple,'* 

But  a  comparison  of  Matt.,  xii.,  6-8,  with  Mark,  ii.,  28,  will  suggest 
to  us  something  more  than  a  mere  assault  upon  the  statutes  of  the  Phar- 
isees. In  the  first  passage  he  begins  with  his  opponents  upon  their  own 
ground.  **  You  yourselves  admit  that  the  priests  who  serve  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  Sabbath  must  break  the  literal  Sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the 
higher  duties  of  the  Temple  service."  Then  he  continues, "  But  I  say 
mUo  ytm,  there  is  something  here  greater  than  the  Temple^X  In  these, 
as  in  many  of  Christ's  words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear.§  When 
we  remember  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  in  Jewish  eyes,  as  the  seat 
of  the  Shekinah,  as  the  only  place  where  God  could  ever  be  worship- 
ped, we  can  conceive  the  weight  of  Christ's  declaration  that  his  mani- 
festation was  something  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  was  to  introduce 

•  If fttt.  uiiL  t  Gal.,  vr.,  4. 

t  I  prefer  Laekmann**  reediag  Oui^y)  both  on  intemml  and  external  gronnda.  I  cannot, 
howeTer,  believe,  with  De  Wette,  that  the  passage  refen  to  Chriif  a  Meiiianic  calling  alone ; 
but  rather  to  his  whale  manifeUation,  of  which  his  ministry  as  Messiah  formed  part  6im- 
flat  expressions  of  Christ  refer  to  his  whole  appearance,  e,  g.f  Matt,  xii.,  8,  speaks  of  his 
ftnon,    Conf.  Lake,  xL,  30. 

§  Justly  says  Dr.  von  CoUn  (Ideen  ub.  d.  inneren  Zosammenhang  der  Glanbenseinigang 
vad  Olaobensrebignng  in  der  evangel  Kirche.  Leips.,  1834,  s.  10) :  "  Every  religions  stn- 
dent  of  the  Scriptares.  however  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  sense  that  he  has  obtained 
fiom  them  by  the  aids  of  philosophy  and  history,  must  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
toe  simplest  words  of  the  Savionr  contain  a  depth  and  falness  of  meaning  which  he  can 
•0v«r  boast  of  having  mastered."  These  holy  words,  containing  the  germ  of  an  unending 
devekypement,  coold  only  be  onderstood  in  the  Spirit  (as  by  the  Apostles) ;  and  they  who 
iMkd  not  received  this  Spirit,  like  the  Jodaixera,  who  adhered  to  the  letter,  coold  not  bvt 
adsoadentand  them. 
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a  revelation  of  the  gloxy  of  God,  and  a  mode  of  Divine  worship  to 
which  the  Temple-service  was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer 
Christ's  conclusion  to  have  been,  "  If  the  priests  have  been  freed  firom 
the  literal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  Temple,  heretofore  the  highest  seat  of  worship,  how  much  more 
must  my  disciples  be  freed  from  the  letter  of  that  law  by  their  relation 
to  that  which  is  greater  than  the  Temple !  (Their  intercourse  with 
Him  was  something  greater  than  Temple-worship.)  They  have  pluck- 
ed the  com  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  done  it  that  they 
might  not  be  disturbed  in  their  communion  with  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
in  reliance  upon  his  authority.  They  are  free  from  guilt,  then,  for  the 
San  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,'*  He  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  true,  spiritual  worship  to  which  the  Temple-service  was  to 
give  way. 

Of  the  same  character  were  those  words  of  Jesus  which  taught  a 
Stephen  that  Christ  would  destroy  the  Temple  and  remove  its  ritual- 
worship.  (Acts,  vi.,  14.)  Whether  he  learned  this  from  the  words  re- 
corded in  John,  ii.,  19,  or  from  some  others,  we  leave  for  the  present 
undecided.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  was  only  an  extension  of  the  truth  first  uttered 
by  Stephen.  This  doctrine  could  not  have  originated  in  Paul,  without 
a  point  of  departure  for  it  in  the  instructions  of  Christ  himself;  still 
less,  if  those  instructions  had  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 

Christ's  declaration,  "  My  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light**  (MatL, 
xi.,  30),  was  designed,  indeed,  primarily,  to  contrast  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing and  leading  men  with  that  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  it  certainly  meant 
far  more.  It  contrasted  his  plan  of  salvation  with  legalism  generally, 
of  which  Pharisaism  was  only  the  apex.  Paul's  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject is  nothing  but  a  developement  of  the  intimation  contained  in  these 
words.* 

§  65.  The  (Conversation  with  the  Samaritan  Woman. 
We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  Christ's  declarations  as  given 

*  Schlciermaeher  (in  hii  Hermeneutik,  ■.  82)  yery  aptly  applief  die  oft-almied  oompari- 
•on  between  Christ  and  Socratea  to  illnitrate  the  relation  between  the  apoitoiic  doctrinea, 
eapecially  those  of  Panl.  and  the  immediate  teachin|^  of  Christ.  He  justly  remarka,  that 
while  Uiere  was  a  nimUarily  in  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  Socratea  were  not  written 
down  by  himself,  bat  transmitted  throagh  his  disciples,  who  marked  them  with  Uieir  own 
individaality  without  at  all  obliterating  the  Socratic  groand-ookxirs,  the  substantial  ^t^r- 
enee  lay  in  this,  that  the  aflinity  of  the  Apostles  was  closer  than  that  of  the  followera  of  Soo- 
rates,  "  because  the  power  of  unity  which  emanated  from  Christ  was  in  itself  greater,  and 
acted  so  powerfully  upon  those  Apostles  who,  like  Paul,  had  marked  individual  pecnliaii* 
ties,  that  they  appealed,  in  their  teachings,  exclusively  to  Christ  Although  Paul  first 
brought  out  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  into  perfect  clearoeas  before  tlie 
Apostles,  yet  he  advocated  it  in  no  other  power  than  that  of  Christ.  Had  not  the  idea  been 
oontained  in  Christ's  teaching,  the  other  Aposdes  would  not  have  recognized  Paul  as  a  Chria- 
tian,  much  less  an  Apostle."  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  many  other  impoitaiift 
doctrines. 
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by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  avoiding  John,  because  the  credibility 
of  his  reports  of  Christ's  discourses  has  been  more  disputed.  But,  hav- 
ing shown  the  tendency  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  Law  from  the  first 
Grospels  alone,  we  are  surely  now  entitled  to  appeal  to  his  conversation 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John,  iv.,  7-30),  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
Christian  view,  that  religion  was  no  more  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
place.  In  fact,  the  discourse  involves  no  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
found  in  Christ's  declarations  elsewhere  recorded.  Perfectly  accord- 
ant with  his  declaration  to  the  hostile  Pharisees  who  clamoured  so 
loudly  for  the  ritual  law — *^  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  is 
greater  than  the  Temple;  and  he  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath*' — was  his  an- 
swer to  a  woman  (ignorant,  to  be  sure,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense 
of  the  Divine,  but  yet  free  from  prejudice,  and  susceptible  of  receiving 
instruction  from  him,  because  she  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet),  when 
she  inquired  as  to  the  right  place  to  worship  God  :  "  The  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  worship  of  God  will  be  confined  to  no  visible  temple ; 
for  the  hour  cometh^  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.**  This  declaration  could  only  have  . 
been  founded  on  the  fact  that  something  greater  than  the  Temple  had 
appeared  among  men. 

§  56.  The  •' Destroying**  and  "'Fulfilling*'  of  the  Law. 

But  although  we  infer  that  Paul's  doctiine  of  the  disjunction  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Mosaic  law  was  derived,  mediately  at  least,  from  Christ's 
own  words,  we  must  admit  that  the  Judaizing  Christians,  unfit  as  they 
were,  from  their  Jewish  stand-point,  fully  to  apprehend  his  teaching, 
might  have  found  some  support  for  their  peculiar  opinions  both  in  his 
words  and  in  his  actions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passage,  "  Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy^  but  to  fulfil.**^  Their  Jewish  views  might  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abrogate  the  ceremonial  part  of  the 
law,  but  to  bring  about  a  strict  observance  of  it.  Nor  shall  we  apply 
here  the  distinction  between  the  moral  and  the  ritual  law ;  neither  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  nor  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  justify  this.  Certainly,  as  he  used  the  terms  Law  and  Prophets 
to  denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  declared 
he  would  not  destroy  either,  he  must  have  had  in  view  the  entire  law ; 
it  was  the  law,  as  a  whole,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

We  need  only  to  understand  correctly  what  kind  of  *'  destroying"  it 
is  which  Christ  disclaims.  It  is  a  "  destroying"  which  excludes  "  ful- 
filling ;"  a  destroying  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  fulfilling.  The 
g^eral  positive  clause,  "Jam  come  tojulfil,*  is  used  as  proof  of  the 
special  and  negative  clause,  **  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;**  nor  are  we  to  make  the  former  a  special  one,  by  seeking 

•  Matt,  T^  17. 
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an  object  for  it  in  the  preceding  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  general 
proposition,  **Iam  come  tojulfil^**  which  holds  good  of  Christ's  entire 
labours,  is,  in  this  case,  specially  applied  to  his  relation  to  the  Old  Tet-; 
tament.  Christ's  activity  is  in  no  sense  a  destroying  and  negative,  but 
in  every  respect  a  fulfilling  and  creative  agency.  For  instance,  by  that 
agency  human  nature  is  to  lose  none  of  its  essential  features ;  but  only 
to  be  freed  from  the  bonds  and  defects  which  sin  has  imposed  upon  ic, 
so  that  its  idealj  as  originally  designed  by  the  Creator,  may  become  the 
real.  This  isfulfiUing  ;  but  yet  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  destroy^ 
ing  of  whatever  opposes  it.  We  apply  the  same  principle  to  Christ's 
relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Mosaic  Institute,  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  special  Theocracy  exhibited  in  the  Jewish  nation,  was  a  veH, 
a  limited  form,  in  which  the  will  of  God,  the  eternal  law  of  the  Theoc- 
racy, was  appropriately  impressed  upon  the  men  of  that  time.  But  the 
general  and  eternal  Theocratic  law  could  not  find  its  free  developement 
and  fulfilment  in  the  form  of  an  outward  State  law.  The  law  (in  its 
whole  extent  I  mean,  including  what  is  called  in  a  narrower  sense  the 
*  moral,  as  well  as  the  ritual  law)  aimed  to  realize  the  will  of  Gov,  to 
present  the  true  diKcuoavvi]  under  the  relations  above  defined.  But 
what  the  law,  in  its  whole  extent,  aimed  at,  is  accomplished  through 
Christ ;  the  veil  is  rent,  the  bonds  are  loosed  by  the  liberating  Spirit, 
and  the  law  reaches  its  before  unattainable  fulfilment.  This  fulfilment, 
indeed,  involves  the  removal  of  all  obstructions ;  but  this  destroying 
process  cannot  be  called  destroying ,  as  it  is  an  essential  condition,  and 
a  negative  element,  of  the  fulfilment  itself.  So  the  fulfilment  of  proph* 
ecy  in  the  manifestation  and  labours  of  Christ  necessarily  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  prophetic  veil  and  covering  of  the  Messianic  idea.* 

The  Ebionites,  adhering  only  to  the  letter,  misunderstood  Christ's 
declarations  on  this  subject ;  but  Paul,  viewing  them  in  their  true  spirit 
and  universal  bearing,  obtained  those  views  on  the  relation  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  which  he  presents  in  such  passages  as  Rom.,  iiL,  31 : 
viii.,  3,  4. 

^  57.  T%e  Interpolation  in  Luke^  vi.,  4.     (Cod.  Cant.) 

There  is  a  traditional  account  of  another  remarkable  saying  of  Christ 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,t  viz.,  that  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion, seeing  a  man  at  work  on  the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  ^^  Happy 
art  thou  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing  ;  hut  if  thou  dost  not  know, 
thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law,*'  We  must  not  leave 
this  unnoticed,  for  as  other  words  of  Christ  which  did  not  find  place  in 

*  We  thall  lee  hereafter  how  Au  interpretation  of  Chrisf  ■  worda  ia  rerified  in  the  whol» 
train  of  thought  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt 

t  In  die  Cod.  Cant,  (Cod.  Bexa),  thia  paaiage  immediately  foUowi  Luke,  ▼!,  4:  "Tf 
mhr9  Imip^  ^taad^tvis  rim  k^aX^iuvov  r^  eaBSdr^  drtv  ahrtj^-  Mpmn,  d  fiiv  oUas  H  WMtit,  pmU 
fwi  «2 '  diinh  oUau  iniKmroparof  ni  wpaSdrifi  J  ro0  v6§uf>.^ 
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the  canonical  Goepels  were  handed  down  by  tradition,*  so  it  is  poaihU 
that  an  event  of  the  character  here  related  may  have  been  preserved  in 
some  collection  of  evangelical  traditions  (e,g,^  an  apocryphal  Gospel  or 
acme  other),  and  may  have  been  afterward  transferred  to  Luke,  vi.,  4, 
as  having  an  affinity  with  the  context  there.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
words  themselves  which  Christ  might  not  have  uttered  under  certain 
circumstances ;  for  their  import  is  a  sentiment  which  he  always  made 
prominent ;  viz.,  that  all  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  one  acts. 
The  force  of  the  passage  is,  *'  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  God  must  be  worshipped,  not  at  special  times  and  places, 
but  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  who  feels  himself  free  from  the  Old 
Testament  Sabbatical  law.  But  he  who,  while  acknowledging  that 
law,  allows  himself  to  be  induced  by  outward  motives  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  a  guilty  man ;  the  law  is  in  force  for  him,  and,  by  violating 
hiB  conscience  for  the  sake  of  an  external  good,  he  pronounces  his  own 
Gondenmation." 

It  is  quite  a  different  question,  however,  whether  this  narrative  does 
not  bear  internal  marks  of  improbability ;  whether,  under  the  specified 
eircumstances,  Christ  would  have  spoken  as  he  is  reported  to  have 
done.  First,  it  is  hardly  possible  t(v  imagine  that  any  one,  at  that  day, 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  would  have  ventured  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath.  Again,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  would  have  pro- 
nounced such  labour  in  any  wise  good,  unless  it  were  performed  in  the 
discharge  of  a  special  duty.  Such  a  procedure,  more  than  any  other, 
would  have  laid  him  open  to  the  reproach  of  contemning  the  law.  He 
looked  upon  the  law  as  having  been  a  divinely  ordained  part  of  the 
developement  of  God's  kingdom,  and  as,  therefore,  necessary,  until  the 
period  when  the  new  form  of  that  kingdom  should  go  into  operation. 
Only  in  the  progress  of  this  new  form  was  the  abrogation  of  the  law  to 
follow  from  the  consciousness  of  redemption  through  Christ ;  and  then, 
indeed,  its  destruction  would  be  one  with  its  ftilfilment ;  and  until  that 
pdbt  of  progress  arrived,  Christ  himself  set  the  example  of  a  conscien- 
tious observance  of  the  law.  He  opposed  the  Pharisaic  statutes,  indeed, 
but  it  was  because  they  took  the  law  in  its  letter,  not  in  its  spirit,  and 
surrounded  its  observance  with  difficulties.  He  made  it  a  fundamental 
point,  that  all  true  obedience  must  spring  from  piety  and  love;  but  still 
it  was  obedience  to  the  law.  He  gave  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  in* 
timatians  only  of  that  higher  period  in  which  the  law  was  to  be  done 
away ;  intimations,  moreover,  which  could  only  be  understood  through 
his  own  Spirit,  afler  his  work  upon  earth  was  done.  Hence  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  pronounced  no  action  good  in  which  man's  will 
allowed  itself  to  anticipate  God's  order,  especially  an  action,  grounded 
OD  motives  understood  by  nobody,  which  might  have  injuriously  affected 

*Aotikxz*i3& 
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tbe  religious  convictioDS  of  others.  Paul  lays  down  quite  a  contrary 
rule  in  1  Cor.,  viii.  Nor  did  Christ  himself  act  in  such  a  way  in  other 
cases. 

There  is,  then,  very  poor  authority  for  this  passage,  either  internal 
or  external.  Its  invention  was  probably  suggested. by  the  words  of 
Paul  in  Rom.,  xiv.,  22,  23,  and  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  mere  individual  inventions  and  the  genuine  hia- 
torical  traditions  of  the  Evangelists. 


We  close  our  survey  of  Christ's  sayings  in  regard  to  his  relations  to 
the  Old  Testament  with  a  remark  directly  suggested  by  it,  from  which 
the  weightiest  consequences  may  be  deduced. 

The  manner  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Old  Testament  with  its  ful- 
filment, the  New,  and  -elevated  the  least  of  Christians  above  all  the 
prophets,  shows  how  clearly  he  distinguished  the  kernel  from  its  perish- 
able  shell,  the  Divine  idea  from  its  temporary  veil,  the  truth  which  lay 
in  germ  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  Old  Testament  minds.  Applying  this  general  prin- 
ciple to  individual  cases  as  they  arise,  we  may  learn  how  to  interpret, 
in  Christ's  own  sense,  the  figures  which  he  employed  to  illustrate  his 
Messianic  world-dominion.  In  this  way  some  of  the  results  at  which 
we  have  already  arrived  may  find  frirther  confirmation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

KBW  FORM  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC 

KING. 

§  58.  T%e  Names  Son  of  Gtod  and  Son  of  Man. 

OUR  conception  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  Theocratic  King, 
is  closely  connected  with  that  which  we  may  entertain  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  itself,  and  of  its  process  of  developement.  In  reference 
to  both,  Jesus  joined  himself  indeed  to  the  existing  Jewish  conceptions, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  infused  into  them  a  new  spirit  and  a  higher  re- 
generating element 

Both  of  the  names  which  he  applied  to  himself — Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man — are  to  be  found  among  the  designations  of  tbe  Messiah  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  but  he  used  them  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  was 
current  among  the  Jews.  He  obviously  employed  them  antithetically : 
they  contain  correlative  ideas,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood 
apart  from  their  reciprocal  relation.  It  is  clear  from  Matt.,  xvi.,  16 ; 
xxvi.,  63 ;  John,  i.,  50,  and  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  current  thro 
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logical  language  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  that  the  name  •'  SanofGod^* 
was  the  raost  common  designation  of  Messiah,  as  the  best  adapted  to 
denote  his  highest  dignity,  that  of  Theocratic  King.  The  name  ^'  San 
of  Man**  involves,  indeed,  an  allusion  to  the  description  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  Dan.,  vii.  (further  illustrated  in  Christ's  last  words  before  the 
high-priests.  Matt.,  xxvi.,  64) ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  not 
among  the  more  usual  or  best  known  titles  of  Messiah.  This  may  ex- 
plain why,*  when  Jesus  on  a  certain  occasion  had  stated  a  fact  in  regard 
to  himself  as  Son  of  Man  [viz.,  his  approaching  death]  which  did  not 
accord  with  prevailing  ideas,  that  his  hearers  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  mean  to  designate  by  that  title  some  other  person  than  the 
Messiah.  It  is  used  by  none  of  the  apostles  for  that  purpose ;  and,  in- 
deed, nowhere  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  and  in  that  of  Stephen  (Acts,  vii.,  56) ;  and  in  this  last  case  it 
is  probable,  as  Olshausen  justly  remarks,  that  Stephen  had  an  immedi- 
ate and  vivid  intuition  of  Jesus,  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  human  form. 

§  59.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  op  Man,  a#  used  hy  Christ  himself, — 
Rejection  of  Alexandrian  and  other  Analogies, 

.  Christ  must,  therefore,  have  had  special  reasons  for  adopting,  with 
an  obvious  predilection,  the  less  known  Messianic  title.  Even  if  we 
were  to  grant  that  he  used  it  more  frequently  because  of  its  less  ob- 
vious application,  in  order,  at  first,  to  lead  the  Jews  gradually  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  Messiah ;  still  we  should  not  have  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  his  employing  it  so  generally  and  so  emphatically.!  We  find  a 
better  reason  for  it  in  Christ's  conscious  relation  to  the  human  race ;  a 
relation  which  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his  heart.  He  called  himself 
the  '*  Son  of  Man"  because  he  had  appeared  as  a  man ;  because  he  be- 
longed to  mankind ;  because  he  had  done  such  great  things  even  for 
human  nature  (Matt.,  ix.,  8) ;  because  he  was  to  glorify  that  nature ;  be 
cause  he  was  himself  the  realized  ideal  of  humanity .( 

*  John,  xii.,  34. 

t  I  mnst  differ  here  from  SchoUen,  LUcke.  Von  Coin  (Bibl.  Dogm.,  ii.,  16),  and  Strcntu 
(Leben  Jesa) ;  and  agree  with  Schleiermaeh^,  Tholuek,  OUhausen,  and  Kling  (Stnd.  a. 
Kxit ,  1836,  i.,  137).  Jaitly  tayi  SchUiermacher  of  the  title  ''  Son  of  Man,"  "  Chriat  would 
not  have  adopted  it  had  he  not  been  conicioas  of  a  complete  participation  in  human  nature. 
Ita  application  wonld  have  been  pointless,  however,  had  he  not  used  it  in  a  sense  inappli- 
cable  to  other  men ;  and  it  was  pregnant  with  reference  to  the  distinctive  differences  be- 
tween  him  and  ^em"  (Dogmatik,  ii.,  91,  3d.  ed).  Certainly  there  is  manifest,  in  the  often* 
repeated  expressions,  sayings,  and  proverbs  uttered  by  Christ,  more  the  impression  of  an 
original  and  creative  mind  than  a  mere  appropriation  of  what  might  have  been  given  to  his 
band  by  his  tme  and  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  great  man  whose  words  we 
have  jnst  qnoted,  that  he  vindicated  this  tmtli  in  many  ways  in  opposition  to  a  shallow  the 
ology.  The  andean  spirit  which  he  banished  is  now  en'deavooring,  witli  seven  othen 
worse  than  himself,  to  take  possession  of  this  age,  in  which  endeavour,  please  God,  he  will 
sot  succeed. 

X  Conf.  Matt.,  xii.,  8;  John, !.,  52;  iii.,  13  ;  v.,  27  -,  vi.,  53.    The  force  of  the  first  passage 
in  John  (i,  52)  ia,  that  Christ  would  glorify  humanity  by  restoring  ita  fellowihip  with  celee 
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We  certainly  cannot  find  in  Christ's  use  of  the  title  any  trace  of  the 
Alexandrian  Theologoumenon  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  in  the 
LogoSf  of  PhiUf't  distinction  hetween  the  idea  of  humanity  and  its 
manifestation  (or  the  Cahhalistic  Adam  Cadmon) ;  notwithstanding  it 
was  not  by  accident  that  so  many  ideal  elements,  formed  from  a  com- 
mingling of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  were  given  as  points  of  depar- 
ture to  the  realism  of  Christianity ;  although  this  last  was  grounded  on 
the  highest  fact  in  history. 

So,  too,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  title  "  Son  of  Man'*  is,  perhaps, 
allied  to  that  involved  in  the  Jewish  designation  of  Messiah  as  the  "  sec- 
ond Adam ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  Christ  was  not  led  by  the  latter  &ct 
to  employ  it.  Much  rather  do  we  suppose  that  the  name,  although 
used  by  the  prophets,  received  its  loftier  and  more  profound  sign^ 
cance  from  Christ's  own  Divine  and  human  consciousness,  independent 
of  all  other  sources.  It  would  have  been  the  height  of  arrogance  in 
any  man  to  assume  such  a  relation  to  humanity,  to  style  himself  abso- 
lutely Man.  But  He,  to  whom  it  was  natural  thus  to  style  himself,  in- 
dicated thereby  his  elevation  above  all  other  sons  of  men — the  Son  of 
God  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  two  titles,  "  Son  of  God"  and  "  Son  of  Man,"  therefore,  bear 
evidently  a  reciprocal  relation  to  each  other.  And  we  conclude  that 
as  Christ  used  the  one  to  designate  his  human  personality,  so  he  em- 
ployed the  other  to  point  out  his  Divine ;  and  that  as  he  attached  a 
sense  far  more  profound  than  was  common  to  the  former  title,  so  be 
ascribed  a  deeper  meaning  than  was  usual  to  the  latter. 

§  60.  Import  of  the  Title  Son  op  God. 
(1.)  John's  Sense  of  the  Title  accordant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
We  are  indebted  to  John's  Gospel,  more  than  to  either  of  the  othen, 

tial  powers.  The  second  (iii.,  13)  imports  that  he  reveals  his  Divine  being  in  hnman  na- 
ture, and  lives  in  heaven  as  man.  The  third  (v.,  27),  that  as  man  he  will  judge  the  linm^w 
race.  The  fourth  (vi.,  53),  that  we  must  thoroughly  take  to  ourselves  and  be  penetrated  by 
the  flesh  and  blood  (i.  e.,  the  pure  humanity,  the  form  of  which  he  assumed  to  reveal  the 
Divine)  of  him  who  can  be  called  man  in  a  sense  that  can  be  predicated  of  no  other,  snd 
who  himself  has  incarnated  the  Divinity.  (On  the  passage  from  Matt.,  see  p.  89.)  ]b& 
Blatt,  ix.,  6,  there  is  in  the  statement  that  the  entire  human  nature  is  glorified  in  Chria^ 
an  intimation  of  what  is  expressed  in  the  title  "  Son  of  Man"  in  Christ's  sense  of  it 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  emphatic  title  of  the  Bon  of  Man  appears  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John,  that  its  deeper  sense,  although 
not  to  be  mistaken  in  some  of  the  passages  in  the  former,  is  far  more  vividly  expressed  in 
John.  Yet  if  it  were  the  case  (as  has  been  said)  that  John,  following  the  prevalent  opinio^ 
designed  to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Logos  appearing  in  humanity,  and,  leaving  the  human 
nature  in  the  back-ground,  to  present  the  Divine  conspicuously,  he  could  not  have  used  this 
title  so  frequently.  There  is  no  trace  of  Alexandrianism  in  John,  nor  can  his  preference 
for  the  expression  be  attributed  to  his  individual  peculiarities,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  his  Epistles.  The  only  individual  peculiarity  that  we  can  detect  in  John,  in  tbia 
respect,  is  his  susceptibility  to  impression  from  certain  emphatic  expressions,  especially 
■nch  ai  relate  to  the  person  of  Christ. 
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for  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  relate  especially  to  the  indwe1« 
ling  within  him  of  the  Divine  essence.  It  does  not,  however  (as  some 
suppose),  follow  from  this  that  John,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  re- 
modelled the  discourses  of  Christ  according  to  the  Alexandrian  theol- 
ogy. The  fSftct  may  be  explained  on  entirely  other  grounds,  e,  g,,  his 
more  intimate  connexion  with  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  profoundness  of 
his  mind;  moreover,  the  discourses  recorded  by  him  are  longer  and 
more  consecutively  didactic  and  controversial  than  those  given  by  the 
other  Evangelists.  The  impartiality,  too,  with  which  he  sets  forth  the 
pure  humanity  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  groundlessness  of 
such  a  reproach. 

If  we  can  only  find  individual  expressions  in  the  other  Evangelists 
which  involve  the  idea  of  the  ''  Son  of  God"  in  John's  sense,  we  shall 
have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  latter  was  derived  immediately  from 
Christ  himself  Now  Matt.,  xi.,  27,  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father^  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,^*  is  just  such 
a  passage.  It  intimates  precisely  such  a  mysterious  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  John  more  fully  sets  forth  as  imparted  to 
him  by  the  revelation  of  Christ.  So,  also,  the  question  propounded  by 
Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  ''  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ  ?  whose  Son  is 
heV^  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  lead  them  to  conceive 
Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  than  they  were  accustom- 
ed to.  Again,  the  heathen  centurion  (Matt.,  viii.,  5),  who  deemed  his 
roof  unworthy  of  Christ,  and  begged  him,  without  approaching  his 
abode,  to  heal  the  sick  servant  by  a  Word,  certainly  considered  him  as 
a  superior  being  who  had  ministering  spirits  at  command.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  form  his  idea  of  Christ  from  the  common  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah ;  on  the  contrary,  his  explanation  (verse  9)  of  the 
impresuon  which  he  had  received  (either  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
or  from  personal  observation  of  Christ's  person  and  labours)  is  perfect- 
ly in  keeping  with  his  character  and  notions  while  as  yet  a  pagan.* 
But  Christ  (who  always  rejected  any  honours  that  were  ascribed  to  him 
from  erroneous  viewst)  not  only  did  not  correct  the  centurion,  but 
held  his  faith  up  as  a  model. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  image  of  Christ  presented  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels  exhibits  a  majesty  far  transcending  human  nature,  and  uUerly 
irreconcilable  with  Ebionitish  conceptions.  A  manifestation  so  extra- 
ordinary presupposes  an  inward  essence  such  as  that  which  John's 
Gospel  fully  unfolds  to  us. 

(2.)  And  confirmed  by  Faurs. 
If  or  could  the  origin  of  Paul*s  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  be 

*  Tie  whole  aoooant  bean  the  inimitable  stamp  of  historical  troth. 
T  Lake,  xL,  97 ;  xvilL,  19. 
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explained,  unless  Christ  himself  had  given  statements  corresponding  to 
those  recorded  in  John's  Gospel.  So,  too,  the  various  theological  ten- 
dencies that  developed  themselves  after  the  apostolic  age  presuppose  a 
turn  of  thought  intermediate  between  that  especially  exhibited  in  Mat- 
thew and  that  of  PauL  Precisely  such  an  intermediate  point  was  oc- 
cupied by  John.* 

*  Lucke  has  Jnstly  remarked  upon  the  difference  l>etween  the  claaiic,  creatiye  tendeiH 
cies  of  the  apoctolic  timea,  and  the  later  imitatiooi  of  them.  The  dhriding  line  between  the 
former  and  the  latter  ia  diitinctly  marked.  The  later  developement  of  Chriatian  doctriae 
preanppoaea  the  different  apottolic  types  of  doctrine,  and  among  them  that  of  John.  It  if, 
therefiire,  atteriy  onhiitorical  to  aeek  the  origin  of  snch  a  Goapel  as  John's  in  later  Chordi 
developements  (as  some  attempt  to  do).  The  latter  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  harmooioaa 
unity  of  Christian  spiritual  elements  tiiat  distinguishes  the  finmer. 


J. 
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THE   MEANS    AND   INSTRUMENTS   OF   CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A.  THE  MEANS  OF  CHRIST  IN  GBNERAL. 

§  61.  Christ  a  Spiritual  Teacher. 

AS  the  kiDgdom  which  Christ  came  to  establish  was  a  spiritual  one, 
intended  to  develope  itself  outwardly  from  within,  so  the  means 
which  he  employed  in  its  foundation  were  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
In  his  declaration  before  Pilate,*  after  he  had  (1)  disclaimed  any  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  an  earthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time  (2) 
that  he  was  King  in  a  certain  sense,  he  added  (3)  that  he  came  into  the 
world  to  testify  of  the  truth.  These  three  propositions,  taken  together, 
set  forth  his  purpose  to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by  worldly  means,  but 
by  the  testimony  of  the  truth.  But  he  testified  of  the  truth  by  his  whole 
life,  by  his  words  and  works,  comprising  the  entire  self-revelation  of 
Him  who  could  say,  "  I  am  the  Truth." 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  ho  himself  designates  the  testimony  of  the 
truth  as  his  means  of  founding  his  kingdom  ;  inasmuch,  also,  as  he  ap- 
peared first  as  Prophet,  in  order  to  lead  those  who  recognized  him  as 
such  to  recognize  him  also  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  we  must 
treat  of  his  work  as  Prophet,  or  of  his  exercise  of  the  office  of  Diyinb 
T£ACHER,  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  laid  the  ground- work  of  his 
reign  among  men. 

§  62.  Different  Theatres  of  Christ's  Labours  as  Teacher. 

Christ  exercised  his  office  as  teacher  in  two  distinct  theatres,  Galilee 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  his  mode  of  teaching  varied  accordingly.  That 
carnal  mania  for  miracles  (directly  contrasted  by  Pault  with  the  Greek 
pride  of  reason)  which  infected  the  Jews  every  where,  whether  in  Gali- 
lee or  Jerusalem,  and  added  presumption  to  their  narrow-mindedness, 
proved,  indeed,  in  both  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  recep- 
tion of  the  words  of  Christ.  This  common  Jewish  feature  of  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  justified  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  was  reviewing 
the  past  in  its  great  outlines,  in  embracing  not  only  the  dominant  Phari- 
saic party  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  the  hosts  of  Galilee,  under  the  general 
conception  of  *lov6aioi.\ 

*  John,  xviii,  3^-38.  1 1  Cor.,  i,  28.  X  See  John's  Gospel,  passim. 
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Yet  88  the  people  of  Galilee  were  of  a  more  simple  turn  of  mind, 
and  were  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  Pharisaism  than  those  of  Je- 
rusalem, they  must  naturally  have  been  more  susceptible  to  his  instruc- 
tions. But  a  prophet  is  not  wont  to  be  held  in  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try;  nor  was  the  narrow-minded,  carnal  supranaturalism  of  the  Galileans 
likely  to  recognize  in  the  son  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  the  man 
sent  of  God.  It  was  not  until  the  displays  of  his  power  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Theocracy  had  revealed  him  in  a  higher  light,  that  he  found 
a  better  reception  on  his  return  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.* 

It  was  partly,  then,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews  gathered  together 
from  all  the  world  at  the  Passover,  and  partly  in  Galilee,  where  he  spoke 
to  the  people,  clustered  in  more  or  less  numerous  groups  about  him, 
especially  as  he  walked  along  the  shores  of  Genesareth,  that  the  scene 
of  his  labours  as  a  public  teacher  lay. 

§  63.  Choice  and  Training  of  the  Apostles  to  be  subordinate  Teachers, 

Those  who  had  no  ear  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Christ  fell  ofi*  one  by 
one,  and  left  around  him  a  narrow  and  abiding  circle  of  susceptible 
souls,  who  were  gradually  more  and  more  attracted  by  him,  and  more 
and  more  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit.  A  closer  [the  closest]  circle 
still  was  formed  of  his  constant  companions,  the  Apostles.  As  the 
seed  which  he  sowed  was  received  and  developed  so  differently  in  the 
soils  of  different  minds,  and  as  the  import  of  his  teaching  could  not  be 
thoroughly  comprehended  until  his  work  upon  earth  was  finished,  there 
was  danger  that  the  confused  traditions  of  the  multitude  would  hand 
down  to  posterity  a  very  imperfect  image  of  himself  and  his  doctrines, 
md  that  the  necessary  instrument  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  viz.,  the  propagation  of  the  truth,  would  be  wanting. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Christ  could  have  best  guarded  against  this 
result  by  transmitting  his  doctrine  to  all  after  ages  in  a  form  written  by 
himself.  And  had  He,  in  whom  the  Divine  and  the  human  were  com- 
bined in  unbroken  harmony,  intended  to  do  this,  he  could  not  but  have 
given  to  the  Church  the  perfect  contents  of  his  doctrine  in  a  perfectybrm. 
Well  was  it,  however,  for  the  course  of  developement  which  God  in- 
tended for  his  kingdom,  that  what  could  be  done  was  not  done.  The 
truth  of  God  was  not  to  be  presented  in  a  fixed  and  absolute  form,^but 
in  manifold  and  peculiar  representations,  designed  to  complete  each 
other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp  at  once  of  God's  inspiration  and 
man's  imperfection,  were  to  be  developed  by  the  activity  of  free  minds, 
in  free  and  lively  appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his  Spirit. 
This  will  appear  yet  more  plainly  hereafter,  from  the  principles  of 
Christ's  mode  of  instruction,  as  set  forth  by  himself.  At  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  one  single  remark.    Christ's  declaration,  **  It  is 

*  John,  ir.,  44,  45. 
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the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  fiaih  profiteth  nothing**^  and  his  em- 
phatic rejection  of  an  act  of  worship  that,  without  thought  of  the  Spirit, 
deified  only  his  outward  form,t  may  serve  to  guard  all  ailer  ages  against 
that  tendency  to  deify  the  form  which  is  so  fatal  a  har  against  all  recog- 
nition of  the  essence.  What  could  have  contributed  more  to  produce 
such  a  tendency  than  a  written  document  from  Christ's  own  hand  t 

Since,  therefore,  Christ  intended  to  leave  no  such  fixed  rule  of  doc- 
trine for  all  ages,  written  by  himself,  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him 
to  select  organs  capable  of  transmitting  to  posterity  a  correct  image  of 
himself  and  his  teaching.  Such  organs  were  the  apostles,  and  their 
training  constituted  no  unimportant  part  of  his  work  as  a  teacher. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

CHRIST'S  MODE  OF  TEACHING  IN  REGARD  TO  ITS  METHOD  AND  FORBi 

A.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
§  64.  His  mode  of  Teaching  adapted  to  the  Stand-point  of  his  Hearers, 

WE  shall  first  seek,  in  the  intimations  of  Christ  himself,  for  the 
principles  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
he  adopted  it 

Such  an  intimation  may  be  found  in  Matt,  xiii.,  52.  After  he  had 
uttered  and  expounded  several  parables  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
Groo,  and  had  been  assured  by  the  apostles  that  they  understood  him, 
he  continued :  "  From  the  example  I  have  given  you,  in  thus  making 
hidden  truths  clear  by  means  of  parables,  ye  may  learn  that  every  scribe 
who  is  instructed  i^to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  householder ^  who 
hringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old,*'  As  a  house- 
holder shows  his  visitors  his  jewels ;  exhibits,  in  pleasing  alteruation, 
the  modem  and  the  autique,  and  leads  them  from  the  common  to  the 
rare,  so  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  new  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge  truths  old 
and  new,  and  gradually  lead  his  hearers  from  the  old  and  usual  to  the 
new  and  unaccustomed.  Utterly  unlike  the  rabbins,  with  their  obstinate 
and  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  the  teachers  of  the  new  epoch  were 
to  adapt  themselves  freely  to  the  circumstances  of  their  hearers,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  present  the  truth  under  manifold  varieties  of  form. 
In  a  word,  Christ  himself,  as  a  teacher,  was  the  model  for  his  disciples. 

As  the  passage  above  quoted  referred  primarily  to  the  parabolic 
mode  of  teaching  which  Christ  had  just  employed,  we  find  in  it  an  im- 

*  John,  Ti.,  S3.  t  Luke,  zL,  87. 
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poitant  reason  for  the  frequent  use  which  he  made  of  figures  and  s»- 
militudes.  It  was,  namely,  in  order  to  bring  new  and  higher  trodis 
rividly  before  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  by  means  of  illustrations  drawn 
from  objects  familiar  to  them  in  common  life  and  nature. 

But  the  passage  can  be  applied  also  to  many  other  features  of  his 
mode  of  teaching ;  for  instance,  to  his  habit  of  leading  his  hearers,  step 
by  step,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that  of  the  New ; 
adapting  himself  to  the  old  representations  and  the  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  derived  from  them  (especially  those  which  referred 
to  Messiah's  kingdom),  and  thus  imparting  the  new  spirit  under  the 
ancient  and  accustomed  forms.  All  his  etceommodation  to  forms  finds 
«t8  explanation  here. 

§  65.  His  Teaching  presented  Seeds  and  Stimulants  of  Thought. 

Again,  he  told  his  disciples  (John,  xvi.,  25)  that  up  to  that  time  he 
had  veiled  the  truth  in  parables,  but  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  he  should  declare  plainly  and  openly  all  that  he  had  to  tell  them 
of  his  Father.  He  thus  taught  them  that  they  would  be  enabled,  at  a 
later  period,  by  the  aid  of  the  illuminating  Spirit,  to  develope  firom  his 
discourses  the  hidden  truths  which  they  enfolded.  It  must,  therefore, 
by  no  means  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  full  import  of  most  of  his  words 
was  not  comprehended  by  his  contemporaries :  such  a  result,  indeed, 
was  just  what  we  might  expect.  He  would  not  have  been  '*  Son  of 
God'*  and  *'  Son  of  Man,*'  had  not  his  words,  like  his  works,  with  all 
their  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  contained  some 
things  that  were  inexplicable;  had  they  not  borne  concealed  within 
them  the  germ  of  an  infinite  developement,  reserved  fi>r  future  ages  to 
unfold.  It  is  this  feature  (and  all  the  Evangelists  concur  in  their 
representations  of  it)  which  distinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teach- 
ers of  men.  Advance  as  they  may,  they  can  never  reach  him ;  their 
only  task  need  be,  by  taking  Him  more  and  more  into  their  life  and 
thought,  to  learn  better  how  to  bring  forth  the  treasures  that  lie  con- 
cealed in  him.* 

The  form  of  his  expressions,  whether  he  uttered  parables,  proverbs, 
maxims,  or  apparent  paradoxes,  was  intended  to  spur  men's  minds  to 
profounder  thought,  to  awaken  the  Divine  consciousness  within,  and  so 
teach  them  to  understand  that  which  at  first  served  only  as  a  mental 
stimulus.  It  was  designed  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  memory  of 
his  hearers  truths  perhaps  as  yet  not  fully  intelligible,  but  which  would 
grow  clear  as  the  Divine  life  was  formed  within  them,  and  become  an 
ever-increasing  source  of  spiritual  light     His  doctrine  was  not  to  be 

*  8<Meiermadter  sayi  beantifany  (Chriitliche  Sittenlehre,  p.  79).  that  all  oar  progreia  [ia 
Divine  knowledge]  mait  ooiuist  solely  in  more  correctly  ondentanding  and  noore  complete- 
ly appropriating  to  ounelves  that  which  u  in  Chrfit 
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propagated  as  a  lifeless  stock  of  tradition,  but  to  be  received  as  a  living 
Spirit  by  willing  minds,  and  brought  out  into  full  consciousness,  ac- 
cording to  its  import,  by  free  spiritual  activity.  Its  individual  parts, 
too,  were  only  to  be  apprehended  in  their  first  proportions,  in  the  com- 
plete connexion  of  that  higher  consciousness  which  He  was  to  call  forth 
in  man.  The  form  of  teaching  which  repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed 
unheeded  and  misunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  susceptible  minds 
to  deeper  thought,  and  rewarded  their  inquiries  by  the  discovery  of 
ever-increasing  treasures. 

§  66.  Its  Results  dependent  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Hearers. 

But  the  attainment  of  this  end  depended  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  hearers.  So  far  as  they  hungered  for  true  spiritual  food,  so  far  as 
the  parable  stimulated  them  to  deeper  thought,  and  so  far  only,  it  re- 
vealed new  riches.  Those  with  whom  this  was  really  the  case  were 
accustomed  to  wait  until  the  throng  had  left  their  Master^  or,  gathering 
round  him  in  a  narrow  circle,  in  some  retired  spot,  to  seek  clearer 
light  on  points  which  the  parable  had  left  obscure.  The  scene  de- 
scribed in  Mark,  iv.,  10,  shows  us  that  others  besides  the  tioelve  apostles 
were  named  among  those  who  remained  behind  to  ask  him  questions 
after  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Not  only  did  such  questions  afford 
the  Saviour  an  opportunity  of  imparting  more  thorough  instruction,  but 
those  who  felt  constrained  to  offer  them  were  thereby  drawn  into  closer 
fellowship  with  him.  He  became  better  acquainted  with  the  souls  that 
were  longing  for  salvation.  } ,  <. 

The  greater  number,  however,  in  their  stupidity,  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  penetrate  the  shell  in  order  to  reach  the  kernel.  Yet 
they  must  at  least  have  perceived  that  they  had  understood  nothing  / 
they  could  not  learn  separate  phrases  from  Christ  (as  they  might  from 
other  religious  teachers)  and  think  they  comprehended  them,  while  they 
did  not.  And  so,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  his  hearers,  the 
parables  of  Christ  revealed  sacred  things  to  some  and  veiled  them 
from  others,  who  were  destined,  through  their  own  fault,  to  remain  in 
darkness.  The  pearls,  as  he  himself  said,  were  not  to  be  cast  before 
swine.  Thus,  like  those  "hard  sayings"*  which  were  to  some  the 
"words  of  Life,"  and  to  others  an  insupportable  *'  offence,"  the  parables 
served  to  sift  and  purge  the  throng  of  Christ's  hearers. 

A  single  example  will  bring  this  vividly  before  us.     On  a  certain  oc 
casion,  when  Christ  had  pronounced  a  parable,  and  the  multitude  had 
departed,  the  earnest  seekers  after  truth  gathered  about  him  to  ask  its 
iDterpretation.t     He  expressed  his  gratification  at  their  eagerness  to 

*  John,  Ti.,  60.  t  Loke,  ^,  10;  Mirk,  It.,  11. 
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learn  the  true  sense  of  his  words,  and  said :  *'  Unto  you  it  it  given*  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  hut  to  others  in  parables 
[without  the  explanations  that  are  given  to  susceptible  minds],  that 
they  may  see  with  their  eyes,  and  yet  not  see ;  that  they  may  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  yet  not  hear."  There  is  here  expressed  a  moral 
necessity,  a  judgment  of  God,  that  those  who  were  destitute  of  the 
right  will  (on  which  all  depends,  and  without  which  the  Divine  *'  draw- 
ing" is  in  vain),  could  understand  nothing  of  the  things  of  the  Lord 
which  they  saw  and  heard.  So  long  as  they  remained  as  they  were, 
the  whole  life  of  Christ,  according  to  the  same  general  law,  remained 
to  them  an  inexplicable  parable.t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  "  the 
others,*'  vnth  whom  Luke  contrasts  the  inquiring  disciples,  are  styled  by 
Mark  (iv.,  11)  "those  that  are  without**  Tiie  simplest  way  to  inter- 
pret this  phrase  is  to  apply  it  to  those  who  did  not  enter  to  ask  a  solu- 
tion of  what  they  had  not  understood ;  it  may  mean  those  who  were 
outside  of  the  narrower  fellowship  around  Christ ;  but  in  either  sense 
the  result  is  the  same.| 

"  The  mystery,"  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  is  something  hidden 
from  men  of  worldly  minds;  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  to  all 
who  are  excluded,  by  their  spirit  and  disposition,  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  truths  that  relate  to  that  kingdoniy 
however  simple  and  clear  they  may  seem  to  those  whose  inner  life  haa 
made  them  at  home  in  it. 

After  Christ  had  explained  the  parable  to  his  disciples,  he  took  oc- 

*  /.  €.,  &ey  followed  the  inward  **  drawing  of  God  (John,  vi.,  44^)1^  and  Ibenos  beeaaa 
foaceptible  of  Divine  impreasions. 

t  According  to  Mark  a^  Lake,  the  diaciplea  asked  of  Christ  the  meanti 
ble ;  according  to  Matthew  (xiii,  10),  they  inquired  why  he  apoke  to  the  multitiide  in 
blea.  In  Lake  Acre  if  only  an  alloiion  to  Iiai.,  vi.,  9 ;  in  Matthew  the  passage  is  cited  in 
folL  In  both  respects  the  statement  in  Mark  and  Lake  seems  to  be  the  more  simple  nad 
originaL  The  aposties  had  more  reason  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parables  than  to  find 
oat  Christ's  motive  for  altering  them ;  yet  as  Christ,  in  reply,  did  state  that  mocive,  it  waa 
perhaps  implied  in  the  question.  The  fall  qaotation  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  waa  a  natn^ 
ral  change,  and  accorded  with  Matthew's  habit  The  connexion  is  well  preserved  in  Ifal* 
thew,  and  the  diffsrence  between  his  statement  and  the  others  is  merely  formal ;  nor  ia 
there  the  slightest  groand  to  soppose  that  the  aathor  of  Matthew  simply  worked  oat  Mark's 
aocoant  or  some  other  which  lay  before  him.  It  goes  on  natarally  thas :  in  answer  to  the 
question  vky  he  spoke  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  Christ  replied  (v.  11),  that  it  waa  not 
given  to  them,  as  to  the  disciples,  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  the  T9a 
ioUf  founded  in  their  moral  dispositions,  is  stated  in  v.  12 ;  and  then,  in  v.  13,  the  Divine 
aentence,  that  "  on  accoont  of  their  stupidity  he  spoke  to  them  only  in  parables."  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  here,  nor  is  any  arbitrary  procedare  attributed  to  Christ;  for,  in 
fact,  the  parables  served  to  veil  as  well  as  to  reveal ;  and  they  did  the  one  or  the  other,  ac 
cording  to  the  moral  disposition  of  those  that  heard  them. 

X  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  expression  of  Christ  in  this  passage,  the  fact 
that  Luke  speaks  of  "  mysteries"  in  the  plural,  and  Mark  of  "  mystery"  in  the  singular, 
contribates,  at  any  rate,  to  its  elucidation.  We  have  here  another  proof  that  the  genna  of 
Paul's  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ :  this  passage  contains  Panl'a 
whole  doctrine  ot  tke  relation  of  the  natoral  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things ;  e.  gm 
I  Cor.,  ii,  14. 
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casion.  from  this  particular  case,  to  impress  upoo  them  the  general  les- 
son that  every  thing  depended  on  the  spirit  in  which  they  received  his 
words.  He  came  not  (he  told  them)  to  hide  his  light,  hut  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  men.  It  was  his  calling  to  he  the  Light  of  the  world 
(Mark,  iv.,  21).  (He  spoke  in  order  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it.) 
The  truth  which  he  had  obscurely  intimated  was  to  unfold  itself  for  the 
instruction  of  all  mankind  (v.  22 ;  cf.  John,  xvi.,  25).  Yet  the  organs 
who  were  destined  to  unfold  it  must  have  **  hearing  ears**  (v.  23). 
And  he  proceeds  (v.  24),  "  Take  heed,  therefore^  what  ye  hear  (be 
not  like  the  stupid  multitude,  who  perceive  only  the  outward  word) ; 
and  unto  you  thai  hear  shall  more  be  given  (my  revelations  to  you  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  with  which  you  appropri- 
ate the  truths  which  I  have  intimated)."  And  he  concludes  with  the 
general  law,*  "  Whosoever  has — in  reality  has — whosoever  has  made 
to  himself  a  living  possession  of  the  truths  which  he  has  heard,  to  him 
sbal!  more  be  ever  given.  But  he  that  has  received  it  only  as  some- 
thing dead  and  outward,  shall  lose  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have, 
but  really  has  not"t  His  knowledge,  unspiritual  and  dead,  will  turn 
out  to  be  worthless — the  shell  without  the  kernel. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  words  (v.  25)  were  merely  a  prov- 
erb of  common  life,  of  which  Christ  made  a  higher  application.  But 
the  proo&  that  have  been  ofiered|  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
proverb  are  by  no  means  to  the  point;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  hardly 
tme  applied  to  temporal  possessions,  for  the  poor  (nan  can  increase 
his  small  store  by  industry  and  prudence ;  and  the  rich,  without  those 
qualities,  may  soon  lose  his  heaped-up  treasures.  The  saying  is  fully 
I  true  only  in  an  ethical  sense  ;  it  speaks  of  moral,  and  not  material  pos- 
...^■esnons.  Applied,  however,  as  a  proverb,  it  must  refer,  not  to  mere 
pjMjiession,  but  to  property  held  as  such,  and  can  only  mean  that  he 
who'iMlds  property,  as  his  oum,  will  not  keep  it  as  dead  capital,  but 
gain  more  with  it ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does  not  know 
how  to  use  what  he  has,  will  lose  it.  Thus  understood,  the  words  are 
not  only  fully  applicable  to  the  special  case  before  us,  but  also  to  mani 
fold  relations  in  the  sphere  of  moral  life. 

The  apostles  had  as  yet,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  Master,  re- 
ceived but  little ;  but  that  little  was  imprinted  on  their  hearts.  They 
did  not,  like  the  multitude,  receive  the  word  only  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  made  it  thoroughly  and  spiritually  their  own.  And  thus 
was  laid  within  them  the  foundation  of  Christian  progress. 

*  If  uk,  iv.,  95 ;  Lake,  tuL,  18 ;  Matt,  xiii.,  13. 

t  I  mast  hold  B  ^ci  hcuv  to  be  the  true  reading  of  Lake,  viil,  18,  in  ipite  of  what  Dt 
Wsttt  faya  to  the  contrary.  I  Conf.  Wetstein  on  Matt.,  xiii.,  12. 
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§  67.  His  Mode  of  Teaching  corresponds  to  the  Oeneral  Law  of 
Devdopement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  was,  then,  according  to  Christ's  own  words,  a  peculiar  aim  and 
law  of  his  teaching,  to  awaken  a  sense  for  Divine  things  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  to  make  further  communications  in  proportion  to  the  4e- 
gree  of  living  appropriation  that  might  he  made  of  what  was  given. 
And  this  corresponds  with  the  general  laws  established  by  Christ  fi»r 
the  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  his  law,  that  choioe 
must  be  made,  by  the  free  determination  of  the  will,  between  Gtod  and 
the  world,  before  the  susceptibility  for  Divine  things  (which  may  exiat 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  it  incline  towards  God),  and  the 
emotions  of  love*  for  the  Divine  which  springs  from  that  susceptibility, 
can  arise  in  the  human  heart.  The  heart  tends  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  seeks  its  treasure  (its  highest  good).t  The  sense  for  the 
Divine,  the  inward  light,  must  shine.  If  worldly  tendencies  extinguish 
it,  the  darkness  must  be  total.  Christ's  words,  Christ's  manifestation, 
can  find  no  entrance.  The  Divine  light  streams  forth  in  vain  if  the 
light-perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened4  The  parable  of  the 
sower  vividly  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  susceptible  soil,  before  the 
seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  and  bring  forth  fruit  And  so  he 
constantly  assured  the  carnal  Jews  that  they  could  not  understand  him 
in  their  existing  state  of  mind.  He  who  will  not  follow  the  Divine 
"  drawing"  (revealed  in  his  dawning  consciousness  of  God)  can  never 
attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  must  feel  himself  repelled  from  his  words. 
The  carnal  mind  can  find  nothing  in  him.§  The  Jorm  of  his  language 
(so  he  told  those  who  took  offence  at  it||)  appeared  incomprehensible, 
because  its  import^  the  truth  of  God,  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
souls  estranged  from  Him.  The  form  and  the  substance  were  alike 
paradoxical  to  them.  The  uncongenial  soul  found  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing strange  and  foreign ;  it  is  foreign  no  more  when  the  spirit,  through 
its  newly-roused  sense  for  the  Divine,  yields  itself  up  to  the  higher 
Spirit.  The  words  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  spirit  and  the  substance. 

Thus,  then,  the  other  Evangelists  agree  with  John  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christ's  mode  of  teaching. 

*  Piueal  (Art  de  Pemmder),  "  qa'il  fkat  aimer  1m  cbotei  diTuie*,  poor  1m  oomndtra. 
Beaatifolly  laid.  t  Matt,  vi.,  91. 

t  Luke,  xu.,  34 ;  Matt,  vi,  39.  i  John,  tL.  44. 

I  John,  viii.,  33,  44.    In  t.  43,  XaXia  ezpreuM  the  mode  of  apeakxng.    The  tubstamet  if 
ezpreaaed  by  >^«(-    See  JJkeUt  excellent  remtrki  oo  the  paaaage. 
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B.  CHBlSrS  USE  OF  PARABLES. 

§  68.  Idea  of  the  Parable. — Distinction  between  Parable^  Fable,  and 

Mythui, 

Without  doubt  the  form  of  Christ's  communications  was  in  some  de- 
gree determined  by  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  laboured,  viz.,  the  Jews  and  Orientals.  We  may  find  in  this  one 
Teason  for  his  use  of  parables ;  and  we  must  esteem  it  as  a  mark  of  his 
freedom  of  mind  and  creative  originality,  that  he  so  adapted  to  his  own 
purposes  a  form  of  instruction  that  was  especially  current  among  the 
Jews.  But  yet  his  whole  method  of  teaching,  as  we  have  already  set 
it  foith,  would  have  led  him,  independently  of  his  relations  to  the  peo- 
ple around  him,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  communicating  truth.  Not  in- 
aptly has  one  of  the  old  writers  compared  the  parables  of  Christ's  dis- 
00111808  to  the  parabolic  character  of  his  whole  manifestation,  repre- 
senting,  as  it  did,  the  supernatural  in  a  natural  form.* 

We  may  define  the  parables  as  representations  through  which  the 
troths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  vividly  exhibited  by  means 
of  special  relations  of  common  life,  taken  either  from  nature  or  the 
world  of  mankind.  A  general  truth  is  set  forth  under  the  likeness  of 
a  particular  fact,  or  a  continuous  narrative,  commonly  derived  from  the 
Vomer  sphere  of  life ;  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  qualities  of  in- 
ferior animals,  or  the  acts  of  men  in  their  mutual  relations  with  each 
other,  being  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  representation.  Those  para- 
bles which  are  derived  entirely  from  the  sphere  of  nature  are  ground- 
ed on  the  typical  relations  that  existf  between  Nature  and  Spirit.  So, 
m  the  vine  and  its  branches,  Christ  finds  a  type  of  the  relation  between 
himself  and  those  who  are  members  of  his  body.  He  is  the  true  Vine. 
The  law  whose  reality  finds  place  in  the  spiritual  life  is  only  imaged 
and  typified  in  nature. 

Even  though  the  fahle  be  so  defined  as  to  be  included  in  the  para- 
ble, 88  the  species  is  comprehended  in  the  genus,  still  the  latter,  espe- 
cially as  Clurist  employs  it,  has  always  its  own  distinctive  character- 
istics. The  parable  is  allied  to  the  fable,  as  used  by  ^sop,  so  far  forth 
88  both  difier  from  the  My  thus  (an  unconscious  invention),  by  employ- 
ing statements  of  fact,  not  pretended  to  be  historical,  merely  as  cover- 
it^  fbr  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth ;  the  latter  only  being  present- 
ed to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  as  real.  But  the  parable  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fable  by  this,  that  in  the  latter,  qualities  or  acts  of 

*  Adn  ui  i  K6ft»s  •(«  dy  ««e#iucte,  «^  coe^ixdc  ds  Mptiwovi  ^A6<r«    Btrom.,  Ti.,  677. 

t  "It  can  remdily  be  ihowii  dmt  the  ptntblei,  u  nied  by  Christ,  bad  the  rignificance  of 
fhmr  types.  Natare,  aa  aba  has  diackMed  herself  to  the  mind  of  man,  mnst  in  them  bear 
witDesa  of  Spirit.*'  St^ens  (Religionsphilosophie,  L,  146).  And  so  Schelling,  on  the  relation 
batwaen  Natore  and  History,  "They  are  to  each  other  parable  and  interpretation."  (Phi 
km.  Bcfariften,  1809,  457.) 
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i  67.  Hi»  Mode  of  Teaching  corresponih  lu 
Detjdopement  of  the  Kingdom  ■_ 

It  was,  tlien,  according  lo  Christ's 
law  of  his  teaching,  to  awaken  a  sense  for  Oiiii 
man  mind,  and  to  make  jurllier  communications  in 
gree  of  living  appropriation  that  might  be  made 
And  this  corresponds  with  the  genei-a!  laws  ostal 
the  devetopement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gos.     It  is  | 
mvut  be  made,  by  the  free  detenni nation  of  the  wi|lt4 
the  world,  before  the  susceptibility  for  Div 
even  in  the  as  yet  fettered  soul,  if  il 
emotions  of  love*  for  the  Divine  which  springs  from  U 
can  arise  in   the  human  heart.     The  heart  tends  tc  4 
whence  it  seeks  ila  treasure  (its  highest  gooil).t 
Divine,  the  inward  light,  must  shine.     If  worldly  teniki 
it,  the  darkness  roust  be  total.     Christ's  words,  Chriurf' 
can  find  no  entrance.     The  Divine  light  streams  fortli 
light-perceiving  eye  of  the  soul  is  darkened.t      Tlie  p.'^ 
■ower  vividly  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  suaceptililo  r-' 
seed  of  the  Word  can  germinate  and  bring  forth  frujr. 
constantly  assured  the  CHmal  Jews  that  they  c 
in  their  existing  state  of  mind, 
"drawing"  (revealed  in"^ 
attain  to  faith  in  Christ, 
The  carnal  mind  can  fin 
(so  he  told  those  who  to 
because  its  import,  the 
•ouls  estranged  from  Hi 
paradoxical  to  them.     T     | 
ing  strange  and  foreign ; 
it!  newly-roused  sense  i 
^rit.     The  wordt  can  1 
patby  for  the  spirit  and  tl 

Thus,  then,  the  other  I 
fundamental  principlei  at 

*  Fateal  (Art  da  PenDsdaO, ' 
BmatifbUy  lud. 
)  Luke,  liL,  3* :  H«tt..  vi.,  M. 
I  Jidm,  tiii.,  31,  H.    Id  t.  43. 
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V  regions.    If  there  bo  obstacles  in  our  way,  no  science 


ij. 


•ilc  of  thinking  to  which  we  have  referred,  instead  of 
ij  to  Theism  (the  only  religious  stand-point ;  for  reli- 
tething  supramundane,  and  tnvst  enter  the  sphere  of 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Pantheistic  view^  of  the 
-  used  to  confimi  it.     It  is  not  the  results  of  expe- 
ir  point  of  view ;  but  the  latter,  independently  as- 
•>nids,  gives  character  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
•{dying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena,  one 
•ns  simply  as  proceeding  from  the  laws  of  the  de- 
verse,  in  order  to  form  new  epochs  in  the  history 
cc  consider  the  founders  of  such  religions  as  or- 
'.vorld,  concentrating  in  them  the  hidden  {)owcrs 
'le  view  of  Pomponatius,  who  thought  that  in 
(.'Very  thing  supernatural^  he  could  admit  many 
:(?s.     It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  mii-acles 
M  face  of  them,  admit  of  no  such  explanation, 
■tiws  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  doubling 
^  events  which  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
-  did,  who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an 
Uiral,  abandon  his  ground  simply  because 
ot  be  explained  by  it. 

/. — Teleological  Aim  of  Miracles, 

'liferent  fVom  results  of  the  jtowers  ofna- 

>f  their  character  cannot  bo  decided  on 

mtheism  (opposed  as  thene  theories  are 

V'  separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that 

■ctly  blending  the  two  together),  but 

of  the  government  of  Cion,  consider- 

nt  personal  IJeing.     We  might  dis- 

o  to  isolaledytfr/j,  on  historical  and 

•!i  of  miracles^  as  such,  rises  into  a 

•  •nt  on  separate  points  would  brinfj^ 


!»c  added  to  the  ncfjativc?  one,  al- 

nny  inexplicnhh;  phenomenon  a 

••  phenomenon  itself  shall  reveal 

istiHcticc  sign  of  a  now  Divine 

•il  progress  and  powoi-s  of  hu- 

ilion  hiijher  than  its  originally 

lint  hiq;h('r  position  to  which 

miracles  as  distinctive  signs^ 
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Evangelists  arrange  and  present  them  in  different  connexions  of  thought. 
The  Church,  however,  has  lost  nothing  by  this ;  it  only  establishes  the 
doctrine  that  the  truths  uttered  by  Christ  admit  of  memifold  apprehen- 
sion and  application.  Yet  there  is  no  groUnd  for  the  assumption  tjbat 
Christ  taught  only  by  means  of  parables  and  aphorisms.  The  suppo- 
sition, in  itself,  is  sufficiently  improbable,  that  he  never  employed  longer 
and  more  connected  forms  of  discourse  for  the  instruction  of  the  circles 
of  disciples  who  had  received  impressions  from  him  and  gathered  them- 
selves about  his  person ;  and,  besides,  an  example  of  this  kind  (recorded 
by  the  first  three  Evangelists)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
We  shall  hereafter  inquire  more  closely  into  the  system  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  that  discourse. 

§  71.  John^a  Gospel  contains  chiefly  connected  a$id  profound  Dis- 
courses; and  Why? 

We  must  here  consider  the  difference  between  the  form  of  Christ's 
expositions  as  given  by  the^r^^  three  Evangelists,  and  as  recorded  by 
John,  Some  recent  writers  have  found  an  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  them  both  of  form  and  substance ;  and  have  concluded  there- 
from either  that  John,  in  reproducing  the  discourses  of  Christ  from 
memory,  involuntarily  blended  his  own  subjective  views  with  them,  and 
thus  presented  doctrines  which  a  real  disciple  could  not  at  the  time 
have  apprehended ;  or  that  some  one  else  at  a  later  period,  and  not 
John,  was  the  author  of  this  Gospel.  They  contrast  the  thoroughly 
practical  bearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  (what  they  call)  the 
mystical  character  of  the  discourses  recorded  by  John.  They  find  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  former  simple  and  intelligible,  while  the  latter  abounds  in 
paradoxes,  and  seems  to  study  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  almost 
destitute  of  parables ;  a  form  of  eloquence  not  only  national,  but  also 
characteristic  of  Christ,  judging  from  his  discourses  as  given  in  the 
other  Grospels. 

But  let  any  one  only  yield  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  then  ask  himself  whether  it  be  probable  that  a  mind 
of  the  loftiness,  depth,  and  power  which  that  discourse  evinces,  could 
have  employed  only  one  mode  of  teaching?  A  mind  which  swayed 
not  only  simple  and  practical  souls,  but  also  so  profoundly  speculative 
an  intellect  as  that  of  Paul,  could  not  but  have  scattered  the  elements 
of  such  a  tendency  from  the  very  first.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from  the 
irresistible  power  which  Christianity  exerted  upon  minds  so  diversely 
constituted  and  cultivated,  that  the  sources  of  that  power  lay  combined* 

*  We  ibonld  beliere  tbii  even  if  we  were  to  admit  Wei$»^s  view,  viz.,  that  the  baiiii 
of  thii  Ooflpel  wu  a  collection  of  the  A^yia  ro6  Kvpfov  made  hy  John,  and  afterward  wrought 
bj  another  hand  into  the  form  of  a  historical  narrative.  Bat  Weiaae'i  critical  proceasei 
Mem  to  me  to  be  entirely  arbitraiy.    John'a  Qoapel  ia  altogether  (with  the  exception  of  a 
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in  Him  whose  0elf-reve1ation  waa  the  origin  of  Christianity  itsel£ 
Moraover,  the  other  Gospels  are  not  wanting  in  apparently  paradoxical 
expressiona  akin  to  the  peculiar  tone  of  John's  Gospel,  e,  g,,  **  Let  the 
dgad  hury  their  dead.'*^  Nor  will  an  attentive  observer  find  in  John 
•lone  expressions  of  Christ  intended  to  increase,  instead  of  to  remove, 
the  ofience  which  carnal  minds  took  at  his  doctrine.  We  repeat,  again, 
that  the  words  and  acts  of  the  true  Christ  could  not  have  been  free  from 
paradoxes ;  and  from  this,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Pharisees 
were  led  to  report  that  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

Still,  it  is  true,  that  such  passages  are  given  by  John  much  more 
abundantly  than  the  other  ^Evangelists.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  Gos- 
pel .purely  metaphysical  or  unpractical ;  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian-Jewish theology ;  but  every  where  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
inner  life,  the  Divine  communion  which  Christ  came  to  establish.  Its 
form  would  have  been  altogether  different  had  it  been  composed,  as 
■ome  suppose,  in  the  second  century,  to  support  the  Alexandrian  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  as  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  compare  it  with  the  writings  of  that  age  that  have  come  down  to  us 
The  discourses  given  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  mostly  composed  of 
separate  maxims,  precepts,  and  parables,  all  in  the  popular  forms  of 
speech,  were  better  fitted  to  be  handed  down  by  tradition  than  the  more 
profound  discussions  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  beloved  disciple 
who  hung  with  fond  affection  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus,  treasured  his  rev- 
elations in  a  congenial  mind,  and  poured  them  forth  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
of  the  popular  narrative.  And  although  it  ia  true  that  the  image  of 
Christ  given  to  us  in  this  Gospel  is  the  reflection  of  Christ's  impression 
upon  John's  peculiar  mind  and  feelings,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
these  very  peculiarities  were  obtained  by  his  intercourse  with,  and  vivid 
approhenaion  of,  Christ  himself.  His  susceptible  nature  appropriated 
Christ's  life,  and  incorporated  it  with  his  own. 

§  72.  The  Parable  of  the  Shepherd^  in  John^  compared  with  the 

Parablei  in  the  other  Gospels, 

Parables,  as  we  have  said,  dre  peculiarly  fitted  for  oral  tradition.    We 

few  pajiagci  which  are  guspicioai  hoth  on  external  and  internal  groandi)  a  work  of  one 
texture,  not  admitting  of  critical  decomposition.  In  Matthew,  not  only  internal  ligni,  but 
also  historical  traditions,  when  considered  without  prejudice,  seem  to  distinguish  the  ori- 
ginal and  fundamental  composition  from  the  later  revision  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  in  whom  wc  first  find  the  tradition  referred  to  (Papias,  Euseb.,  iiL,  39)  makes 
mention  of  no  such  tiling  in  regard  to  John's  Gospel.  He  must  have  known  the  fact,  had 
it  been  so,  living  as  he  did  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  adduce  Papias's  silence  about  John'a 
Gospel  as  a  testimony  against  its  genuineness ;  but  his  object,  most  likely,  was  to  give  in- 
formation  in  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  narrative  whose  origin  was  not  so  well  known  in 
that  part  of  the  country  ;  whereas  John's  Gospel  was  fresh  in  every  one's  memory  there. 

*  Hail  thiii  expression  occurred  in  Jolm,  it  might  have  been  cited  as  a  specimen  of  "  Alex- 
andrian m^Bticiiim." 
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need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  first 
three  Gospels,  which  were  composed  of  such  traditions,  than  in  John  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  latter,  presupposing  them  to  be  known,  may  have 
had,  in  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and  in  the  object  for  which  he  wrG|e 
his  Gospel,  sufficient  reasons  for  omitting  them.  Yet  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  as  given  by  him,  are  marked  by  the  very  peculiarity  that  gives 
rise  to  the  UBe  of  parables,  viz.,  the  illustration  of  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Divine,  by  images  taken  from  common  life. 

But  real  parables  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  John's  Gospel.  The 
illustration  of  the  ihepherd  and  the  theep  (ch.  10)  has  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  parable,  and  John  himself  applies  that  name  to  it  (ver. 
6).  Here,  as  in  other  parables,  we  find  a  religious  truth  vividly  repre- 
sented by  a  similitude  taken  from  the  sphere  of  nature.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Christ  is  likened  to  the  husband- 
man, the  Divine  word  to  the  seed,  and  the  various  degi-ees  of  suscepti- 
bility for  the  word  in  men's  souls  to  the  variously  productive  soils  in 
which  the  seed  is  planted ;  so,  in  this  similitude,  the  relation  of  souls 
to  Christ  is  compared  with  that  of  sheep  to  the  shepherd  ;  and  the  self- 
seeking  teacher,  who  offers  himself,  on  his  own  authority  and  for  a  bad 
purpose,  as  a  guide  of  men,  is  likened  to  a  thief  who  does  not  enter  the 
sheep-fold  by  the  door,  but  climbs  over  the  wall.  Strauss  has  remark 
ed  that  this  parable  differs  from  those  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  this, 
that  it  does  not  give  a  historical  narrative,  with  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  of  a  fact  actually  once  taking  place,  but  makes  use  simply  of  what 
is  commofdy  seen  to  happen.  But  even  this  feature  cannot  be  said  to 
be  essential  to  all  the  synoptical  parables,  but  only  to  those  in  which  a 
specific  occurrence  in  human  intercourse  is  assumed  to  illustrate  a  spir- 
itual truth  ;*  for  in  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  not  taken  from 
social  and  civil  life,  but  from  the  sphere  of  man's  intercourse  with  na- 
ture, the  one  especial  fact  given  is  nothing  but  a  specimen  of  what  com- 
monly takes  place ;  and  the  form  of  the  statement  could  be  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect,  without  at  all  affecting  its  substance.  Of  this 
the  parable  of  the  sower  is  an  example,  and,  indeed,  those  of  the  leaven 
and  the  mustard  seed  also.  So,  too,  John's  parable  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  might  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  fact  once  occurring,  without 
losing  a  particle  of  its  individuality. 

*  Even  were  the  ntme  parablu  (u  a  dif tinct  form  of  gimilitades)  reatricted  to  represeo- 
tationi  of  tbii  dui,  lach  a  diitiiiction  woald  not  deitroy  the  analogy  between  Christ's  dis* 
coones  in  John  and  thoie  in  the  other  Gospels,  founded  on  their  use,  in  common,  of  the  same 
mode  of  vividly  exhibiting  ipiritaal  tmthi. 
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piece  sTSlem  of  doctrine  w  a  saer*-  (x-ti  trtdri-'i^ :  "t*-j:  rtiier  :o  simu- 
late men's  D'j:xids  to  a  Iit:!*?  *TT*r^«Triati:*L  a:ji  (3rTe"-.»pemenT  of  the 
trath  which  he  reveals.  ':'T  Tse-itrtf  «  zhe  !:•■:■  wers  witij  which  God  had 
endowed  them ;  it  wa*  ihe  rry.^r*:  nece^i'ary  for  him  to  adsp:  hi*  instruc- 
tion to  the  capacities  of  liKi*^  who  r.eanJ  him.  Hi*  teachinc:  by  para- 
bles* in  which  the  iamiu^r  affair?  of  ererr-day  life  were  made  the  veil 
and  vehicle  of  unknown  and  higher  truths,  was  an  iosiance  of  accom- 
modation. The  pedaff^»2ic  principle  of  joining  the  old  with  the  now, 
of  makine  the  old  new  and  the  new  old,  and  of  deriring  the  new  frx>m 
the  old,  is  fullv  illustrated  in  the  savinsr  of  Christ  before  reforroil  to, 
Tiz^  that  the  teacher,  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  is  like  *•  a 
hauMeholdcr,  icho  hrimg^th  forth  out  of  his  trcasMrt  thing*  mrtc  ami  ofd^ 
To  this  principle,  constantly  employed  by  Christ  in  his  teachinij,  wo 
must  ascribe  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human 
culture  from  the'very  beeinning.  But,  just  as  the  *\fitnn  of  a  terrani** 
hindered  many  eves  fnim  seeing  the  Son  of  Gon  in  tljc  Son  of  Man,  no 
the  Divine,  which  adapted  itself  to  human  inKmiities  by  veiling  its 
heavenly  grandeur,  was  often  concealed  by  the  very  veil  which  it  had 

lumed. 

H 
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§  74.  Distinction  between  Positive  (Material)  and  Negative  (Formal) 
Accommodation  ;  the  latter  necessary,  the  former  inadmissible, 

Wc  must  carefully  separate  false  from  true  accommodation  ;  there  is 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  negative  accommodation  of  the  form 
and  a  positive  one  of  the  substance.  The  teacher  who  adopts  the  latter 
will  confirm  his  hearers  in  an  error,  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence, 
and  to  infuse  into  their  minds,  oven  by  means  of  error,  some  important 
truth.  But  the  laws  of  moi*ality  do  not  admit  that  '*  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means ;"  nor  can  the  establishment  of  error  ever  be  a  just  means 
of  propagating  truth.  And  it  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  immoral ;  for  error, 
as  well  as  truth,  contains  within  itself  a  fructifying  germ,  and  no  one 
can  predict  what  fruit  it  will  produce.  He  who  makes  use  of  it  re- 
nounces at  once  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  truth  ;  no  man  will  trust 
him,  and  he  can  therefore  exert  a  spiritual  influence  upon  none. 
There  is  no  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  truth  of  his  aims  from  the 
falsehood  of  his  means.  Such  an  accommodation  as  this  was  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  holy  nature  of  Him  who  called  himself  The  Truth  ; 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  his  teachings. 

It  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  the  negative  dJkdJormal  accommo- 
dation. As  Christ's  sole  calling  as  a  teacher  was  to  implant  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  human  consciousness, 
he  could  not  stop  by  the  way  to  battle  with  errors  utterly  unconnected 
with  his  object,  and  remote  from  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 
Thus  he  made  use  of  common  terms  and  expressions  without  entering 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  false  notions  that  might  be  attached  to 
them.  He  called  diseases,  for  instance,  by  the  names  in  common  use ; 
but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  concluding  that  he  thereby  stamped 
with  his  Divine  authority  the  ordinary  notions  of  their  origin,  as  implied 
in  the  names.  Nor  does  his  citation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  tlie  accustomed  titles  imply  any  sanction  on  his  part  of  the  prevalent 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  authors.  We  must  never  forget  that  his 
words,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  are  Spirit  and  Life;  and  that  no  scribe 
of  the  old  Rabbinical  school,  no  slave  to  the  letter,  can  rightly  compre- 
nend  and  apply  them. 

Nor  did  he  make  use  of  positive  accommodation  in  seizing,  as  he 
didy  upon  those  religious  conceptions  of  the  times  which  concealed  the 
germ  of  truth  under  material  forms.  It  was  not  his  aim  to  preserve 
the  mere  shell,  the  outward  form,  but  to  disengage  the  inner  truth 
from  its  covering,  and  bring  it  out  into  free  and  pure  developement. 
This  he  could  only  effect  by  causing  men  to  change  their  whole  carnal 
mode  of  thinking,  of  which  the  material  form  of  representation,  just 
referred  to,  was  only  one  of  the  results.  These  remarks  apply  espe- 
cially to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  common  outward  images  of  the 
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Messianic  world-dominion ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  em- 
ployed, if  they  had  not  contained  a  substantive  truth  in  regard  to  the 
developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point.* To  attack  these  material  ideas  directly,  and  present  the  pure, 
spiritual  truth  as  a  ready-made  system,  would  have  been  fruitless ;  it 
was  only  from  the  deeper  ground  in  which  the  erroneous  tendencies 
were  imbedded  that  they  could  be  successfully  overthrown.  And 
Christ,  taking  the  truth  that  lay  in  the  outward  form  as  his  point  of 
departure,  attacked  the  root  of  all  the  separate  errors  ;  the  selOsh, 
carnal  mind,  the  longing  for  worldly  rank  and  rewards  ;  and  implanted, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  purely  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  as 
seeds  from  which,  in  duo  time,  a  free  reaction  against  the  material 
tendency  would  spontaneously  arise. 

Of  the  same  character  was  the  use  which  Christ  made  of  figurative 
analogies  like  that  in  Matt.,  xii.,  43,t  et  seq.     In  such  cases  the  figura- 
tive representation  was  employed,  like  the  parable,  to  exhibit  an  idea 
vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  con 
nexion  was  such  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 

§  75.  ChrisVs  Application  of  Passage*  from  the  Old  Testament, 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Christ's  habit  of  taking  up  a  con- 
cealed truth  is  especially  applicable  to  his  use  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  enveloped,  as  it  were,  and  contained  the  germ 
of  truths  which  he  was  fully  to  unfold  and  dovolope.  In  this  |K)int  of 
view,  he  derived,  from  the  Old  Testament,  truths  which,  though  not 
contained  in  the  letter  of  its  words,  were  involved  in  its  spirit  and  fun- 
damental import.  The  higher  spirit,  which  appeared  in  its  unlimited 
fulness  in  Christ,  was  predominant  in  the  Old  Testament  ;  all  the 
preparatory  revelations  of  that  spirit  had  Christ  for  their  aim ;  the 
Theocratic  idea,  which  formed  the  central-point  both  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Jewish  nation,  had  found  no  fulfilment,  but  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture for  its  realization.  Christ  was  perfectly  justified,  therefore,  in  so 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  as  to  bring  out  clearly  its  hidden  in 
timations  and  germs  of  truth,  and  to  unfold  from  the  covering  of  the 
letter  the  profounder  sense  of  the  Spirit.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  this  more  fully  in  our  exposition  of  Christ's  didactic  and  po- 
lemic use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Paul's  interpretation  o£  the  Old 
Testament  was  of  precisely  the  same  character  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  Christ  was  better  able  to  distinguish  the  different  stages  of 
the  Theocratic  developement,  pointing,  as  they  all-did,  to  his  manifest- 
ation. 

•  See  p.  86  aud  87, 

t  We  ihall  have  occuion  to  ipcak  of  this  pusage  more  fully  in  another  connexioD. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

CHBISrS  CHOICE  AND  TRAINING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

S  76    ChriH*i  Relation  to  the   Twelve. — Significance  of  the  Numhet 

Twelve. — The  Name  Apostle. 

WE  have  before  remarked,  that  among  the  most  important  means 
employed  by  Christ  in  founding  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the 
training  of  certain  orgoju  ;  not  only  to  replace  his  personal  labours  as 
a  teacher  (which  were  limited  to  so  very  brief  a  period),  but  also  to 
propagate  a  true  image  of  his  person,  his  manifestation,  his  Spirit,  and 
his  truth.  Here  arises  the  question,  whether  Christ  intentionally 
selected  twelve  men  for  this  purpose,  and  took  the  individuals  thus 
chosen  into  closer  communion  with  himself,  or  whether  this  intimate 
relationship  arose  out  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the  more  susceptible 
disciples  from  the  mass,  who  formed  by  degprees  a  narrower  and  more 
permanent  circle  about  his  person  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the  choice  of 
the  twelve  was  made  once  for  all,  by  a  definite  purpose,  or  arose  simply 
from  the  nature  of  ihe  case.*  Some  adopt  the  latter  notion,  with  a 
view  to  answer  objections  against  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  selection ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  he  chose  several  insignificant  men,  who  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance,  and  omitted  others  who  were  afterward 
signally  eminent  and  useful ;  that  he  must  either  have  been  deceived 
in  admitting  Judas  into  the  number,t  or  else  (what  is  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  his  character)  must  have  made  him  an  Apostle  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  inevitable  destiny,  in  order  to  lead  him  on  to  his 
destruction.  It  is  urged,  moreover,  against  the  probability  of  Christ 
himself  having  conferred  the  name  of  Apostles  upon  these  men  especial- 
ly, that  others,  {e.g.^  Paul),  who  laboured  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  at 
a  later  period,  received  that  designation. 

This  question  would  be  at  once  decided,  if  we  could  consider  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an  ordination  discourse  for  the  Apostles  ;  but 
this  view,  as  we  shall  hereafler  show,  is  untenable.  But  there  are 
passages:):  which  speak  expressly  of  the  choosing  of  the  twelve  ;  and, 
even  without  attaching  undue  weight  to  these,  there  are  other  and  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  believing  that  such  a  choice  was  actually  made. 
Christ  himself  tells  the  Apostles  (John,  xv.,  16)  that  they  had  not 
chosen  him,  but  that  he  had  chosen  them,  as  his  own  peculiar  organs , 
which  would  not  have  been  true  if  they  had  first  separated,  of  their  own 

*  See  the  argmnentt  fiyr  Uiii  view  in  Schleiermacktr  on  Lvke,  p.  88. 
f  Cellos  thoagbt  to  dif  parage  Chriit  by  tolling  that  he  wai  betrayed  by  one  of  hii  disci 
piM.    (Grig.,  0.  Cekk,  ii.,  §  12.)  t  Lake,  vi,  13 ;  llazk.  iil,  13, 14. 
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•ocoid,  firom  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  chosen  him  for  their  Muter 
and  guide,  in  a  narrower  sense  than  others. 

Nor  is  the  numher  twelve  destitute  of  significance.  Witliout  seeking 
any  sacred,  mystical  meaning  in  the  number,  we  can  well  see  in  it  a 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  particular,  Jew- 
ish Theocracy  was  a  type  of  the  universal  and  eternal  kingdom  of 
Goo ;  and  Christ  first  designated  himself  as  head  of  that  kingdom  in 
the  Jewish  national  form.  The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as 
his  organs.*  Their  superiority  to  all  others,  who  should  also  act  as 
organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  within  them  of  the  Redeemer  (the 
common  calling  of  all  believers),  consisted  in  this,  that  they  received  a 
direct  and  personal  impression  of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  and 
could  thus  testify  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  This  personal  tes* 
tioiony  of  eye-witnesses  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Chnst  (John, 
XV.,  27)  from  the  objective  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which,  indeed, 
animated  them,  but  could  also  bear  witness  through  other  organs. 
Hence,  when  one  of  the  twelve  was  lost,  the  Apostles  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  replace  him,  and  thus  fill  up  the  number  originally  instituted 
by  Christ.t 

The  more  general  application  of  the  name  Apostle  in  the  Apostolic 
age  is  no  proof  that  Christ  did  not  originally  use  it  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  Apostolic  mind  was  under  no  such  painful  8ubser\'iency  to 
the  letter  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  name  in  a  sense  suggested  by  the  name 
itself,  simply  because  Christ  had  used  it  in  a  more  contracted  significa- 
tion. The  term  iLiroaroXoi  (yxy^.^!)  denoted  persons  seTit  out  by  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Goo ;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  as  all  who 
preached  the  Gospel  were  considered  as  sent  out  by  him,  that  all  who 
laboured  in  proclaiming  it  in  a  wide  sphere  should  receive  the  same 
designation.^  Although  Paul  used  the  term  in  its  wider  meaning,  he 
yet  considered  the  narrower  sense  to  be  the  original  one,§  and  justified 
his  application  of  the  latter  to  himself  only  on  the  ground  of  the  direct 
and  immediate  call  which  ho  had  received  from  Christ.l 


§  77.  Choice  of  the  Apostles, — Of  Judas  Iscariot, 

There  are  a  few  examples  on  record  of  Christ's  drawing  and  attacn 
ing  to  himself  disciples  who  exhibited  to  his  piercing  eye  the  qualiti 
necessary  for  his  service.     Probably  this  procedure  was  the  same  in  the 
cases  not  recorded.     The  wisdom  of  Christ,  moreover,  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  cultivation  of  these  agents,  on  whose  fitness  so  much  de- 

*  Matt,  ziz.,  28 ;  Lake,  zxii.,  30.  Yt  alto  thall  tit  upon  twdve  tkronet,  judging  iks 
ttBthe  tribet  of  Jtrad.  t  Acta,  i.,  81. 

X  The  qaeitiooB  whether  Christ  choae  twelve  men  ai  hii  ipecial  organs,  and  whether  he 
himaeir  gave  them  the  name  Apottlet,  are  eritirely  distinct  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
doobt  the  latter.  $  1  Cor.,  zv.,  7.  ||  1  Cor^  iz.,  1 ;  zv.,  f 
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I^ended,  was  an  object  of  his  special  care  and  attention.  Althougli  w<i 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  decide,  in  the  case  of  each  Apostle, 
why  he  especially  was  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve,  yet  such 
examples  as  Peter  and  John,  men  of  most  striking  character,  who  show 
us  how  the  most  marked  features  of  human  nature  receive  and  tinge 
Christianity,  illustrate  the  profound  wisdom  of  Christ,  and  the  penetra- 
ting glance  with  which  he  could  detect  the  concealed  plant  in  the  in- 
significant germ.  Yet  we  are  not  bound,  in  order  to  vindicate  Christ's 
wisdom,  to  conclude  that  all  the  Apostles  were  alike  men  of  mark,  alike 
capable  of  *great  achievements.  It  was  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  calling  that  they  loved  him  truly,  that  they  followed  him  with 
child-like  confidence,  and  gave  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  guidance 
of  his  Spirit ;  for  thus  they  would  be  enabled  to  testify  of  him,  and  to 
exhibit  his  image  in  truth  and  purity.  It  was  enough  that  among  the 
number  there  were  a  few  men  of  pre-eminently  powerful  character,  on 
whom  the  rest  might  lean  for  support.  It  sufficed,  nay,  it  was  even  ad- 
vantageous, for  the  developement  of  the  Church,  that  the  Apostles,  as 
a  whole,  left  their  accounts  of  the  history  of  Christ  without  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  individual  character,  since  there  was  only  one  John  among 
them  capable  of  giving  a  vivid  image  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour  in  har- 
monious unity.  And  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  wonderful  that  men  ap- 
peared in  the  later  period  of  the  Apostolic  Church  who  accomplished 
greater  things  than  even  some  of  the  Apostles. 

As  for  Judas  Iscariot,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  passages 
which  say  that  Christ  knew  him  from  the  beginning,  that  he  knew  him 
as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor;  nor  does  the  awful  contrast  between  his 
Apostolic  calling  and  his  final  fate  show  that  Christ  was  wholly  deceived 
in  him.  Judas  may  have  at  first  embraced  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  ardent  feelings,  although  with  expectations  of  a 
selfish  and  worldly  stamp ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  with  others  of 
the  Apostles.  He  may  have  loved  Christ  sincerely  so  long  as  he  hoped 
to  find  in  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  carnal  desires.  Christ  may  have 
Been  in  him  capacities  which,  animated  by  pure  intentions,  might  have 
made  him  a  particularly  useful  instrument  in  spreading  the  kingdom 
of  God.  At  the  same  time,  he  doubtless  perceived  in  him,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  the  impure  influence  of  the  worldly  and  selfish  ele- 
ment, yet  he  may  have  hoped  (to  do  for  him  what  he  certainly  did  for 
the  others,  viz.)  to  remove  it  by  the  enlightening  and  purifying  effects 
of  his  personal  intercourse ;  a  result,  however,  which,  we  freely  admit, 
depended  upon  the  Jree  self-determination  of  Judas,  and  could,  there- 
fore, be  unerringly  known  to  none  but  the  Omniscient.  And  even 
when  Judas,  deceived  in  his  carnal  and  selfish  hopes,  felt  his  affection 
for  Christ  passing  into  hatred,  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  hoping  all  things, 
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tbough  he  saw  the  rising  root  of  evil,  may  have  induced  him  to  Btrire 
the  more  earnestly  to  attract  the  wanderer  to  himself,  in  order  to  saye 
him  from  imjyending  ruin.* 

§  78.  The  Apostles  Uneducated  Men, 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Christ  should  have  selected,  as  his  chosen 
organs,  men  so  untaught  and  unsusceptible  in  Divine  things,  and  should 
have  laboured,  in  opposition  to  their  worldly  tendencies,  to  fit  them  for 
their  office ;  especially  when  men  of  learned  cultivation  in  Jewish  the- 
ology  were  at  hand,  more  than  one  of  whom  had  attached  themselves 
sincerely  to  him.  But  we  are  justified  in  presupposing  that  he  acted 
thus  according  to  a  special  decision  of  his  own  wisdom,  as  he  himself 
testifies  (Matt.,  xi.,  25) :  *^  I  thank  thee^  O  Father ^  because  thou  hast  Kid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent^  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes"  Precisely  because  these  men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning, 
attached  themselves  to  him  like  children,  and  obeyed  even  his  slightest 
hints,  were  they  best  fitted  to  receive  his  Spint  with  child-like  devotion 
and  confidence,  and  to  propagate  the  revelations  which  he  made  to 
them.  Every  thing  in  them  was  to  be  the  growth  of  the  new  creation 
through  Christ's  Spirit ;  and  men  who  had  received  a  complete  culture 
elsewhere  would  have  been  ill  adapted  for  this.  They  were  trammel- 
led, it  is  true,  by  their  carnal  conceptions  of  Divine  things ;  but  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  their  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  child-like  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  Master  and  guide ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
surmountable obstacles  would  have  been  presented  in  the  want  of  such 
submission — in  the  stubborn  adherence  to  preconceived  views  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  and  cultivated  before.  Moreover,  this  rever- 
ential submission  to  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  in  their  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  tended  surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spirit- 
ualize their  mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their  inner 
life,  exerted  a  steady  and  overruling  influence.  In  the  mode  in  which 
the  new  revelations  were  embraced  and  developed,  we  recognize 
the  general  law,  according  to  which  truths  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
reason  are  imparted  to  it  from  higher  sources,  to  be  afterward  appro* 
priated  and  elaborated  as  its  own.  They  were  first  received  and  un- 
folded by  men  who  had  no  previous  education  to  enable  them  to  work 
out  independently  that  which  was  given  them ;  and  only  at  a  later  pe- 
riod was  a  Paul  added  to  the  Apostles — a  man  capable,  from  his  sys- 
tematic mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and  unfolding,  by  his  own 
power  of  thought,  yet  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ, 
the  material  of  Divine  revelation  that  was  bestowed  upon  him.  The 
fact,  too,  that  a  people  like  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Greeks,  were  first  the 
chosen  organ  for  the  propagation  of  revealed  religion,  is  an  illustration 

*  See,  hereafter,  more  on  the  chartcter  tod  lite  of  Jndai. 
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of  the  same  law.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  the  ever-renewed  strug- 
gle bet  wen  Revelation,  which  demands  a  humble  reception  of  its  gifts, 
and  Reason,  which  will  recognize  nothing  that  is  not  wrought  out,  or, 
at  least,  remodelled,  in  its  own  laboratory. 

Still  Christ  could  not  have  deemed  the  period  of  two  or  three  years 
sufficient  to  prepare  these  untrained  disciples,  according  to  his  mind, 
for  teachers  of  men.  Nor  could  he  have  foretold,  with  such  confidence, 
the  success  of  such  men  in  propagating  his  truth  for  the  salvation  and 
training  of  men,  for  the  victorious  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
all  ages,  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  powers  higher  than  had  been 
granted  to  any  other  teacher  among  men,  which  justified  him  in  making 
such  predictions. 

§  79.   TiDO  Stages  in  the  Dependence  of  the  Apostles  upon  Christ, 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Apostles  stood  to  Christ  in  a  relation 
of  complete  dependence  and  submission,  but  we  must  distinguish  in 
this  two  different  forms  and  periods.  In  the  first,  their  dependence  was 
more  outward  and  unconscious ;  in  the  last,  it  was  more  inward,  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  themselves.  From  the  beginning,  they  gave 
themselves  up,  with  reverent  confidence,  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  their 
supreme  law,  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  what  he  commanded  was 
right ;  yet  without  a  clear  apprehension  either  of  his  will  or  word,  and 
without  the  ability  to  harmonize  their  will  with  his  by  free  conscious- 
ness and  self-determination.  But,  during  this  stage  of  outward  depend- 
ence, they  were  to  be  trained  to  apprehend  his  will  (oi{  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  will  of  Goo  revealed  and  fulfilled  by  him) ;  to  incorpo- 
rate it  with  their  own  spiritual  tendencies  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it  their 
own.  Christ  himself  pointed  out  this  two-fold  relation,  when  he  said 
to  them,  in  view  of  his  approaching  death,  in  reference  to  their  dawn- 
ing consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  his  suffering  in  order  to  establish 
the  Divine  kingdom :  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  ;  for  the  ser^ 
pant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you  friends  ; 
for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Fat/ier  I  have  made  known  unto 
you.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you^  and  ordained  you^ 
that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruity  and  thai  your  fruit  should  re- 
fnain  ;  that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name^  he  may 
give  it  you,***  The  servant  follows  the  will  of  his  master  not^as  hb 
own,  but  another*s,  without  understanding  its  aim ;  hut  friendship  is  a 
harmony  of  souls  and  sympathy  of  intentions.  The  ultimate  aim  of 
all  Christ's  training  of  the  Apostles  was  to  raise  them  from  the  first 
stand-point  to  the  second. 

*  Joho,  XT.,  15, 16.    So,  ▼.  14,  "  Ye  are  myfriendt,  if  ye  do  whaitoever  I  command  you.^ 
Their  eSbrti  to  perlbnn  hU  will  perfectly  proved  that  they  had  made  it  their  own. 
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$  80.  Christ* s  peculiar  Method  of  training  the  Apostles. 

The  words  of  Christ  recorded  in  Luke,  v.,  33 ;  Matt.,  ix.,  14  *  chrow 
a  distinct  light  upon  his  peculiar  method  of  training  the  Apostles. 
When  reproached  because  he  imposed  no  strict  spiritual  discipline,  no 
festing  or  outward  exercises  upon  his  disciples,  but  suffered  them  to 
mingle  in  society  freely,  like  other  men,  he  justified  his  course  by  stat- 
ing (in  effect)  that  "  fasting,  then  imposed  upon  them,  would  have  been 
an  unnatural  and  foreign  disturbance  of  the  festal  joy  of  their  intei^ 
courM  with  him,  the  object  of  all  their  longings.  But  when  the  sorrow 
of  separation  should  follow  the  hours  of  joy,  fasting  would  be  in  har- 
mony both  with  their  inward  feelings  and  their  outward  life.  As  no 
good  could  come  of  patching  old  garments  with  new  cloth,  or  putting 
new  wine  into  old  skins,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impose  the  exer- 
cises of  spiritual  life,  fasting,  and  the  like,  by  an  outward  law,  upon  his 
jet  untrained  disciples,  but  rather,  by  a  gradual  change  of  their  whole 
inward  nature,  to  make  them  vessels  fit  for  the  indwelling  of  the  higher 
lifei  When  they  had  become  such,  all  the  essential  manifestations  of 
that  indwelling  life  would  spontaneously  reveal  themselves;  no  out- 
ward command  would  then  lie  needed." 

Here  we  see  the  principle  on  which  Christ  acted  in  the  intellectual, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  Apostles.  As  he 
would  not  lay  external  restraints,  by  the  letter  of  outward  laws,  upon 
natures  as  yet  undisciplined,  so  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  impart  the 
dead  letter  of  a  ready-made  and  fragmentary  knowledge  to  minds 
whose  worldly  modes  of  thought  disabled  them  from  apprehending  it. 
He  aimed  rather  to  implant  the  germ,  to  give  the  initial  impulse  of  a 
total  intellectual  renovation,  by  which  men  might  be  enabled  to  grasp, 
with  a  new  spirit,  the  new  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  every 
relation  he  determined  not  to  *'  patch  the  old  garment,  or  put  new  wine 
into  old  bottles."  And  this  principle,  thus  fully  illustrated  by  Christ's 
training  of  his  Apostles,  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  law  of  growth  in  the 
genuine  Christian  life. 

*  More  on  thefo  pwutLgeM  hereafter,  in  tbeir  proper  oonnezion  in  the  n vretiTe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  BAPTISM. 
§  81.  Founding  of  the  Church, — Its  Objects. 

CLOSELY  connected  with  the  questions  just  discussed  is  that  of 
the  founding  of  the  Church ;  for  the  Apostles  were  the  organs 
through  whom  the  religious  community  which  originated  in  Christ  was 
to  be  handed  down  to  after  ages,  the  connecting  links  that  were  to  unite 
it  with  itfl  Founder.  A  clear  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  in 
compaiison  with  what  we  have  said  of  the  plan  of  Christ,  will  make  it 
obvious  that  he  intended  to  establish  the  Church,  and  himself  laid  its 
foundation. 

By  the  Church  we  understand  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fel- 
lowship (communion)  of  religious  life  ;  a  union  essentially  independent 
of,  and  different  from,  all  other  forms  of  human  association.  It  was  a 
fundamental  element  of  the  formation  of  this  union,  that  religion  was 
no  longer  to  be  inseparably  bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  subordi- 
nate, with  the  political  and  national  relations  of  men,  but  that  it  should 
develope  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  energy,  as  a  principle  of  culture 
and  union ;  superior,  in  its  very  essence,  to  all  human  powei-s.  This 
involved  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to  create  an  independent  com- 
munity, and  that  community  is  the  Church. 

And  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  all  human 
progress,  not  only  by  the  craving  for  redemption,  which  no  man  can 
deny,  in  human  nature,  but  also  by  the  very  idea  of  such  a  community 
as  the  Church,  which  overthrows  all  natural  barriers,  and  binds  man- 
kind together  by  a  union  founded  on  the  common  alliance  of  their  na* 
ture  to  God.  The  spirit  of  hunaanity,  feeling  itself  confined  by  the 
limits  which  the  opposing  interests  of  nations  impose  upon  it,  demands 
a  communion  that  shall  overleap  these  barriers,  and  lay  its  foundations 
only  in  the  consciousness,  common  to  all  men,  of  their  relation  to  the 
Highest — a  relation  transcending  the  world  and  nature.  Apart  from 
Christianity,  indeed,  we  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  such  a  commun- 
ion ;  but  now  that  Christianity  has  freed  Reason  from  the  old-world 
bonds  that  hindered  its  developement,  and  unfolded  for  it  a  higher 
6elf-consciousness,  there  can  be  no  science  of  human  nature  that  does 
not  reckon  this  communion  as  the  aim  of  human  progress,  that  does 
not  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  place  in  the  universal  moral  organ- 
ism of  humanity.  Schleiermacher  has  done  this  in  his  "  Philosophi- 
cal Ethics,"  and  has  thus  found,  in  the  Church,  the  point  of  departure 
for  Christian  morals.    And  so  every  system  of  ethics  must  do  which 
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is  not  willing  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  human  progress,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
cruelly  mutilating  the  nature  of  man.  Nay,  the  minds  of  the  sages 
who  sought  to  break  through  the  limits  of  the  ancient  world  yearned 
for  this  idea  long  before  its  realization  in  Christianity.  Zeno,*  tho 
founder  of  the  Stoa,  proclaimed  it  as  the  highest  of  human  aims,  that 
"  men  should  not  be  separated  by  cities,  states,  and  laws,  but  that  all 
should  be  considered  fellow-citizens,  and  partakers  of  one  life,  and  that 
the  whole  world,  like  a  united  flock,  should  be  governed  by  one  com- 
mon law.'*t  Plutarch,  who  quotes  these  words,  was  probably  right  in 
saying  that  "  Zeno  had  some  phantom  of  a  dream  before  him  when  be 
wrote  ;''(  for  how  could  an  idea,  so  far  transcending  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity, be  realized  in  its  sphere  1  Such  a  communion  could  only  be 
brought  about,  at  that  time,  by  the  destruction  of  the  separate  organi 
zation  of  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  their  natural  and  individual  prog- 
ress ;  and  the  very  event  in  which  Plutarch  thought  he  saw  its  fulfil- 
ment, viz.,  the  commingling  of  the  nations  by  Alexander's§  conquests, 
carried  the  germ  of  self-destruction  within  it.  A  total  revolution  of 
the  ancient  world  necessarily  had  to  precede  the  realizing  of  this  idea. 
Mankind  had  to  be  freed  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  disjunctive 
and  repulsive  agency  of  sin,  before  there  could  be  any  place  fur  this 
Divine  communion  of  life,  which  overleaps,  without  destroying,  the 
natural  di\'isions  of  nations.  And  this  is  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
the  Church. 

Now  as  this  revolution  could  only  be  brought  about  by  Him  who 
was  at  once  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  so  He,  when  he  recognized 
himself  as  the  Saviour  and  King  bestowed  upon  mankind,  was  fully 
conscious,  also,  of  his  power  to  realize  this  idea.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
we  have  said  of  the  Plan  of  Christ,  that  the  results  which  were  to  flow 
in  afler  ages  from  the  indwelling  power  of  the  Word  proclaimed  and 
sent  forth  by  him  to  regenerate  and  unite  mankind,  lay  fully  revealed 
before  his  all-surveying  glance.  He  knew  that  it  contained  the  ele- 
ments of  a  spiritual  community  that  would  burst  asunder  the  confining 
forms  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  take  all  mankind  into  its  wide  em 
brace. 

§  82.  Name  of  the  Church, — Its  Form  traced  hack  to  Christ  himself. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a  Churchy 
the  further  (but  less  important)  question  arises,  whether  the  name, 

•  In  his  work,  rttfii  nohrtiaS. 

t  'Iva  ftff  Kard  ir4\tiSt  i^n^i  Kan  i^fiovf  o/irS^rv,  Kiiii  Zcarroc  tii^pi9filvpt  liKaioiS,  aXXa  wdrrmt 
ivOpiinovi  t^Y'^l'^^'*  fflfi^TOi  Kal  ToXtraf,  aS  6i  Plot  |  koI  Kicnot  Stoittp  i>iXi7<  ovwi^ov  voft^  kmv^ 
9vvrpt<^ott(vm.    Plat,  in  Alex.,  i.,  c.  vi. 

X  Toi>ro  Z17VWV  itiv  lypa^nv  &avtf  tvmp  9  ci^mXov  tvviiht  ^Xoo6fov  «a2  iroXtrc/a;  i¥UTVKW04iit¥9t 

^  To  whom  he  appliei  what  can  only  b«  laid  of  Chriat:  ntvif  ^iv  ^tSSn  ipnoor^  uk 
itaXXaKTijS  r&v  IXwy  vonfyiv. 
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imckfjaia,  which  has  been  stamped  upon  it,  had  its  origin  with  him- 
•elf.  Thero  is  no  ground  for  doubting  evon  this  (as  some  have  done), 
and  thereby  casting  suspicion  upon  passages  like  Matt.,  xvi.,  18,  in 
which  he  is  repotted  to  have  used  the  term.  The  name  corresponds 
to  the  Hebrew  ^nD ,  in  connexion  with  *?Knfer' ,  niH' ,  DTlSxn ,  which 
expressed  the  old  Theocratic  national  community ;  and  so  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  congregation  of  God,  which  was  to  emerge  from  the 
ancient  covering.  This  communion  in  itself,  indeed,  is  nothing  but  the 
form  in  which  Christ  has  established  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
and  in  which  he  intends  it  shall  develope  itself  until  its  full  consum- 
mation. 

But  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  this  community  was  ever 
to  realize  itself  in  the  form  of  a  State,*  The  name,  borrowed  from  an 
earthly  kingdom,  is,  on  one  side,  entirely  symbolical,  and  was  im 
mediately  taken  from  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Divine  com- 
munity was  represented  by  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the  essential 
difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  stand-point  consists 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  political  element  is  wholly  discarded. 
Excluding  all  other  relations  that  belong  to  the  essence  of  a  state,  the 
only  real  feature  expressed  by  the  symbolical  name  is  the  monarchical 
principle ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  that  cannot  be  applied  to  any  tem- 
poral state,  without  subverting  its  organism,  and  making  it  a  horde  of 
slaves  under  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despot.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  Christian  community  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  sub- 
ordination than  that  of  its  members  to  God  and  Christ,  and  that  t?iit 
•hall  be  absolute ;  while,  in  reg^d  to  each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon 
the  footing  of  complete  equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a  striking  con- 
trast between  his  own  community  and  all  political  organizations  in  this 
respectt 

But  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  Christ  intended  to  found  a 
visible  Church,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  movement  that  was 
afterward  to  propagate  itself,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
himself  directly  established  such  a  separate  community,  and  made  the 
arrangements  and  preparations  that  naturally  belonged  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  outward  fabric  of  the  visible  Church  could 
not  be  erected  until  that  which  constituted  its  true  essence,  viz.,  the 
life  of  the  invisible  Church,  which  as  yet  lay  only  in  the  germ,  should 
be  more  fully  unfolded — until  the  higher  life  had  obtained  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  more  substantial  and  self-dependent  form,  a  state  of  things 
presupposed  in  a  community  whose  manifold  members  were  recipro 

*  Bee  thii  inference  drawn  by  Rathe,  in  hif  woik  "Uber  die  Anftnge  der  Christlichen 
Kirche  nnd  ihrer  Veifiuftong/'  p.  89.  t  Lnke,  zzii.,  35,  86 
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cally  to  afTect  each  other.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said*  that  on^  of  the 
specific  diflferences  bet\Teen  Christ  and  other  founders  of  religions 
was,  that,  as  he  did  not  impart  a  complete  and  sharply-defined  system 
of  doctrines  to  his  Apostles,  bat  left  it  to  their  human  activity,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  form  such  a  system  from  the  ele- 
ments which  he  bestowed,!  so,  also,  he  founded  no  outwardly  complete 
and  accurately  defined  religious  community,  with  a  fixed  form  of  gov- 
ernment, usages,  and  rules  of  worship ;  bat,  after  implanting  the  Divine 
germ  of  this  community,  left  it  also  to  human  agency,  guided  by  the 
same  Holy  Spirit,  to  develope  the  Jbrms  which  it  should  assume  under 
the  varying  relations  of  human  society.  According  to  this  view,  only 
the  finictifying  elements  were  given  by  Christ,  and  all  the  rest  was  left 
to  human  developement  proper,  animated  by  the  Divine  principle  of 
life. 

According  to  this  \'iew,  the  only  defined  community  which  Christ  es- 
tablished was  that  of  the  Apostles,  who,  sis  bearers  and  organs  of  his 
Spirit,  formed  the  sole  prototype  of  the  Church,  which  only  grew  up 
at  a  later  period  from  the  seed  which  Christ  had  sown.  He  did  not 
wish  to  establish  an  exclusive  school  or  sect,  but  to  draw  all  men  to 
himself.  In  this  view,  further,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
he  had,  at  that  time,  fixed  no  rite  of  initiation  into  his  narrower  fellow- 
ship ;  that  such  passages  as  John,  iii.,  22 ;  Matt.,  xxviii.,  19,  arose  only 
from  the  attempts  of  a  later  period  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  baptism  di- 
rectly to  Christ ;  and  that  baptism,  with  confession  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  was  introduced  by  the  Apostles  subsequentlyf  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Christian  congregation,  as  a  sign  of  membership 
therein.  And  the  high  estimate§  which  was  put  upon  the  rite  may  be 
ascribed,  not  to  its  having  been  instituted  by  Christ,  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  inspiration  which  were  wont  to  attend  it. 

We  agree  fully  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  view  just 
recited.  Christ  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  according  to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward  form ;  as  he 
gave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  ho  erected  no  Church  fabric 
that  was  to  stand  through  all  time ;  his  work  was  rather  to  implant  in 
humanity  the  new  spirit^  which  was  to  adapt  to  itself  such  outward 

*  Ai  is  asserted  by  Weis$e  (p.  387,  seq. ;  406,  Beq.)»  whose  views  aod  pnx>fa  we  shall  ex- 
amine in  another  place. 

i  It  is  not  without  good  ground,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  devote  a  separate  section  of 
this  work  to  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  doctrine*  of  Christ,  bat  content  oarselves,  both 
here  and  in  the  Apostolic  age,  with  pointing  oat,  in  his  words,  the  fandamental  principle* 
which  were  afterward  expanded  by  the  Apostles. 

I  Weinne  thinks  that  the  first  trace  of  the  institation  is  to  be  found  in  Acts,  ii.,  38. 

^  The  ecclesiastical  imfwrt  of  baptism  would  remain  untouched,  even  if  it  were  granted 
that  the  s>'mbol  was  first  instituted  by  the  Apostles  at  the  time  of  the  bestowing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  the  rite  symbolized ;  for,  even  in  that  case,  we  most  consider  them  afl 
Christ's  organs,  and  acting  out  his  will 
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forms  a8  would  meet  the  wants  of  human  progress  in  successive  ages. 
But,  while  we  cordially  go  thus  far,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  warrant- 
ed, either  by  history  or  by  the  idea  of  such  a  community,  in  granting 
so  wide  a  latitude  as  the  theory  demands  to  a  principle  so  just  in  itself. 
The  gradual  and  natural  formation  of  the  circle  of  disciples  about 
Christ  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  did  not  found  a  Church.  His 
manifestation  to  men  of  diiSerent  oegrees  of  susceptibility  caused,  in- 
deed, a  sifting  process,  which  soon  separated  the  congregation  of  be- 
lievers from  the  mass  that  rejected  Christ ;  but  the  natural  way  in 
which  this  result  was  brought  about  is  no  argument  against  the  estab- 
Uihment  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  more  than  against  its  existence  at 
any  time ;  for,  in  fact,  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  always  the  case.  The 
relations  of  Christ  to  the  world  typified,  in  every  respect,  what  were 
afterward  to  be  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  world.  We  find 
the  name  of  disciples  applied  with  a  wider  signification  than  that  of 
Apostles  ;  and  why  may  we  not  consider  the  bands  of  these,  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and  especially  those  who,  apart 
firom  tlie  Apostles,  formed  the  constant  retinue  of  Clirist,  as  constitu- 
ting the  first  nucleus  of  the  Church  ? 

§  83.  hater  Institution  of  Baptism  as  an  Initiatory  Rite. 

As  for  Baptism,  we  certainly  do  not  find,  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  or  in  the  historical  accounts,  any  ground  for  assuming  that  Christ 
himself,  during  his  stay  upon  earth,  instituted  it  as  a  symbol  of  conse- 
cration. As  long  as  he  could,  in  person,  admit  believers  into  commun- 
ion with  himself,  no  substituted  symbol  was  necessary ;  and,  besides, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christian  baptism, 
and  specifically  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  John,  had  not  as  yet  been 
manifested.  The  element  of  preparation  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
John's  baptism,  and  therefore  Christ  (in  the  prophetic  words  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Acts,  i.,  5)  contrasted  that  preparatory 
rite  with  the  spiritual  baptism  which  he  himself  was  soon  to  impart  to 
his  disciples.  The  Apostles,  however  (quite  naturally,  in  view  of  the 
ground  which  they  occupied),  were  unwilling  that  John  alone  should 
baptize,  and  applied  the  rite,  as  the  Messianic  symbol  of  inauguration 
which  Christ  himself  had  recognized,  in  order  to  separate  from  the  rest 
such  as  admitted  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus,  and  attached  themselves 
to  him.*  We  cannot  infer  from  this,  however,  that  there  exisied  at 
the  time  a  definite  rule  for  the  application  of  baptism.  Yet,  although 
Christ  did  not  command,  he  permitted  it,  as  fitted  to  form  a  point  of 
transition  from  John's  to  Christian  baptism. 

But  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw  his  personal  presence  fronr 
his  disciples,  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  a  symbol  in  its  place 

*  John,  iv.,  2. 
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clis  sufferings  and  resurrection,  the  fundamental  facU  from  which  the 
new  creation,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  to  spring,  had  necessarily 
to  take  place  before  the  institution  of  Christian  baptism  proper;  for 
that  baptism  implies  an  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of  his  sufferings,  a 
fellowship  in  his  resurrection,  and  a  participation  of  that  life,  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  which  is  above  the  world  and  death.  The  full  im- 
port of  baptism  could  not  be  realized '  until  the  process  which  began 
with  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  had  reached  its  consummation; 
until  the  exaltation  had  followed  the  resurrection,  and  the  glorified  Re^ 
deemer  had  displayed  his  triumphant  power  in  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  same  effects  which  flowed  to  mankind  in  general 
from  these  facts,  and  the  process  which  rested  upon  them,  were  to  be 
repeated  in  every  individual  case  of  baptism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST. 
§  84.  Connmjon  of  Christ^s  Miracles  with  his  Mode  of  Teaching. 

WE  have  before  remarked  that  what  most  distinguished  the  Teach- 
ing of  Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  self-revelation,  and  in  this  view 
it  embraces  both  his  Words  and  Works.  His  Miracles,  then,  must 
be  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  his  mode  of  Teaching.  Although  they 
are  not  to  be  sundered  from  their  connexion  with  his  whole  self-revela- 
tion, yet,  as  an  especially  prominent  feature  of  it,  they  served  the 
highest  purpose,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  vividly  exhibiting  the  nature  of 
Christ,  as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man.  They  have  also  an  additional 
claim  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion,  as  they  served  as  a  basis  and 
support  of  his  labours  as  a  teacher,  as  a  preparatory  means  of  leading 
from  sensible  phenomena  to  Divine  things,  and  of  rendering  souls,  as 
yet  bound  to  the  world  of  sense,  susceptible  of  his  higher  Spiritual 
influences. 

In  regard  to  the  Miracles,  three  distinct  inquiries  present  themselves: 
(I.)  What  was  their  real  objective  character  and  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  Divine  government  thereof?  (II.)  In  what  view,  and  vi-ith 
what  impressions,  did  the  contemporaries  of  Christ  receive  them  1  (III.) 
What  decision  did  Christ  himself  pronounce  as  to  their  nature,  their 
value,  and  the  ends  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  them  ? 

(A.)  THE  OBJECTIVE  CHARACTER  OF  MIRACLES. 
§  85.  Negative  Element  of  the  Miracle, — Its  Insftjfficiency, 

We  must  distinguish  in  the  Miracle  a  negative  and  a  positive  ele- 
ment.    The  former  consists  simply  in  this,  that  a  certain  event,  either 
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in  the  world  of  nature  or  man,  is  inexplicable  by  any  known  laws  or 
powers.  Events,  however,  thus  simply  inexplicable,*  and  even  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so,  are  not  miracles,  unless  they  bear  upon  religious 
interests.  Many  will  admit  certain  facts  to  be  inexplicable  by  any 
known  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  grant  them  a  miraculous 
or  supernatural  character.  Some  are  led,  by  an  unprejudiced  admis- 
sion of  the  facts,  to  acknowledge,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  re- 
ligion, that  they  transcend  the  limits  of  existing  science,  and  content 
themselves  with  that  acknowledgment;  leaving  it  to  the  progress  of 
natural  philosophy  or  psychology  to  discover  the  laws,  as  yet  unknown, 
that  will  explain  the  mysterious  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  narrative  of 
facts  be  such  as  to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  such  subsequent 
discovery  and  solution,  they  seek  an  explanation  in  ascribing  chasms 
and  deficiencies  to  the  account,  and  withhold,  for  the  time  at  least,  their 
judgment  upon  the  facts  themselves ;  while  a  spur  is  given  to  inquiry 
and  research,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  some  process  of  combination  or 
conjecture,  to  fill  up  the  existing  gaps  of  the  narrative. 

Even  an  objective  (real)  deviation  from  ordinary  phenomena  may  be 
admitted  by  those  who  refuse  to  admit  of  miracles,  in  the  religious 
sense  of  the  term.  That  is,  indeed,  a  narrow  and  ignorant  skepticism 
which  measures  every  thing  by  the  stiff  standard  of  known  laws,  and 
passes  sentence  at  once  upon  every  fact,  no  matter  how  well  attested, 
which  transcends  those  laws ;  but  a  more  profound  and  scientific  phi- 
losophy knows  that  there  are  powers  yet  undiscovered,  which  will  ex- 
plain many  apparent  anomalies.  With  such  minds  we  can  more  readily 
come  to  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  historical  truth  of  a  narra- 
tive of  extraordinary  events.  No  unprejudiced  reader  of  history  can 
deny  the  occun'ence  of  inexplicable  phenomena  in  all  past  ages ;  and 
even  those  of  magnetism,  ill-defined  as  they  are  as  yet,  have  taught  us 
not  to  decide  so  promptly  against  every  thing  that  goes  beyond  our 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  this  gains  any  thing  directly  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  within  whose  sphere  alone  the  conception  of  the  mir- 
acle is  a  reality.  It  leaves  us  still  in  the  domain  of  nature  and  of  nat- 
ural agencies.  It  is  not  upon  this  road,  therefore,  that  we  can  lead 
men  to  recognize  the  supernatural  and  the  Divine ;  to  admit  the  pow- 
ers of  heaven  as  manifesting  themselves  upon  earth.  Miracles  belong 
to  a  region  of  holiness  and  freedom,  to  which  neither  experience,  nor 
observation,  nor  scientific  discovery  can  lead.  There  is  no  bridge  be- 
tween this  domain  and  that  of  natural  phenomena.  Only  by  means  of 
our  inward  affinity  ibr  this  spiritual  kingdom,  only  by  hearing  and 
obeying,  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul,  the  voice  of  God  within  us,  can  we 

*  A  prodigium,  or  rlfos*  but  no  oiy/iciov,  distiiigniihing  thef e  words  according  to  tfaeir 
oiigiiud  import. 
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reach  those  lofty  regioDS.   .  If  there  bo  obstacles  in  our  way,  no  science 
can  remove  them. 

In  fact,  the  mode  of  thinking  to  which  we  have  referred,  instead  of 
necessarily  leading  to  Theism  (the  only  religious  stand-point ;  for  reli- 
gion demands  something  supramundane,  and  must  enter  the  sphere  of 
another  world),  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Pantheistic  view  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  used  to  confirm  it.  It  is  not  the  results  of  expe- 
rience which  fix  our  point  of  view;  but  the  latter,  independently  as- 
sumed on  other  grounds,  gives  character  to  all  our  judgments  of  the 
former.  Nay,  by  applying  natural  laws  to  religious  phenomena,  one 
may  view  new  religions  simply  as  proceeding  from  the  laws  of  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  form  new  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  thence  consider  the  founders  of  such  religions  as  or- 
gans of  the  soul  of  the  world,  concentrating  in  them  the  hidden  powers 
of  nature.  This  was  the  view  of  Pomponatius,  who  thought  that  in 
this  way,  while  denying  every  thing  supernatural^  he  could  admit  many 
of  what  others  call  miracles.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  admit  of  no  such  explanation, 
but  one  who  holds  such  views  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  doubting 
every  account  of  miraculous  events  which  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  them ;  as  Pomponatius  did,  who  could  not  with  sincerity,  after  an 
utter  denial  of  the  supernatural,  abandon  his  ground  simply  because 
some  of  the  miracles  could  not  be  explained  by  it. 

§  86.  Positive  Element. —  Tcleological  Aim  of  Miracles, 

Miracles,  then,  are  entirely  different  fi'om  results  of  the  powers  offu^ 
ture  intettsfjied.  The  question  of  their  character  caimot  be  decided  on 
the  ground  either  of  Deism,  or  Pantheism  (opposed  as  these  theories  are 
to  each  other ;  the  one  incorrectly  separating  the  idea  of  God  from  that 
of  the  world,  the  other  as  incorrectly  blending  the  two  together),  but 
only  in  regard  to  the  Final  causes  of  the  government  of  Gop,  consider- 
ed as  un  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  personal  Being.  We  might  dis- 
pute vvit^i  these  theories  in  reference  to  iso]nlei]  Jucts^  on  historical  and 
exegelicfil  grounds ;  but  the  cjucstion  of  miraclvs^  as  such,  rises  into  a 
very  different  sphere,  and  no  agreement  on  separate  points  would  bring 
us  nearer  to  an  adjustment. 

The  positive  element,  which  must  be  added  to  the  negative  one,  al- 
ready spoken  of,  in  order  to  constitute  any  inexplicable  phenomenon  a 
miracle,  is,  that  the  Divine  power  in  the  phenomenon  itself  shall  reveal 
it  to  our  religious  consciousness  as  a  dint inrt ice  sign  of  a  new  Divine 
communication,  transcending  the  natural  progress  and  powers  of  hu- 
manity, and  designed  to  raise  it  to  a  position  hiirher  than  its  onginally 
created  |)o\vers  could  have  reached.  That  higher  position  to  which 
the  Divine  revelations,  accompanied  hy  miracles  as  distinctive  sigm^ 
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were  destined  to  elevate  mankind,  is  the  character  originally  stamped 
by  God  upon  human  nature,  which  was  lost  by  sin.  Man  violently 
Bundered  his  union  with  God,  his  true  element  of  life,  in  which  the  Su- 
pernatural and  the  Natural  were  in  perfect  harmony :  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  former  should  reveal  itself  in  opposition  to  the  lat- 
ter— ^that  Miracles  should  be  opposed  to  Nature — in  order  that  Natures 
might  be  brought  back  to  her  original  harmony  with  God.  But  mira 
cles,  considered  as  signs  of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  the  world  of  sense, 
cannot,  as  such,  be  considered  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole  revelation  of  God.  Their  essential  nature  is  to  be  discovered, 
not  by  viewing  them  as  isolated  exhibitions  of  Divine  power,  but  as 
elements  of  his  revelation  as  a  whole,  in  the  harmony  of  his  inseparable 
attributes,  the  Holy  Love  and  Wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the  Om- 
nipotence. It  is  this  which  stamps  Divinity  upon  such  phenomena, 
and  attracts  all  souls  that  are  allied  to  Gt>D.  Thus  the  negative  ele- 
ment of  miracles  is  only  a  finger-post  to  the  positive  ;  the  inexplicable 
character  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  revelation,  which  it  accom- 
panies, of  that  same  Almighty  love  which  gave  birth  to  the  laws  of  the 
visible  world,  and  which,  in  ordinary  times,  veils  its  operations  behind 
them. 

§  87.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  the  Course  of  Nature. 

Omnipotence  is  always  as  directly  operative  in  nature  as  it  was  at 
the  creation ;  but  we  can  only  detect  its  workings  by  means  of  the  law 
of  cause  and  eflfect  in  the  material  world.  Under  this  veil  of  natural 
laws,  religious  faith  always  discovers  the  Divine  causality,  and  the  reli- 
gious mind,  although  it  may,  indeed,  contemplate  natural  phenomena 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  distinguish  hetyreeufrec  and  nc' 
cessary  causalities  in  nature,  will  always  trace  them  back  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  Almighty  love.  Just  so  in  miracles,  we  do  not  see  the 
Divine  agency  immediately ^  but  in  a  veil,  as  it  were ;  the  Divine  cau- 
sality does  not  appear  in  them  as  coefficient  with  natural  causes,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  reveals  itself 
only  to  Faith.  But  the  miracle,  by  displaying  phenomena  out  of  the 
ordinary  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  manifests  the  interference  of  a 
higher  power,  and  points  out  a  higher  connexion,  in  which  even  the 
chain  of  phenomena  in  the  visible  world  must  be  taken  up. 

Miracles,  then,  present  themselves  to  us  as  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  manifestations  whose  object  is  to  restore  man  to  his  lost  communion 
with  God,  and  to  impart  to  him  a  life,  not  derived  from  any  created 
causality,  but  immediately  from  God.  As  here  new  and  higher  pow- 
ers enter  into  the  sphere  of  humanity,  there  must  be  novel  effects  re- 
sulting from  them,  which  cannot  be  explained  apart  from  the  accom- 
panying revelation,  but  point  out  to  the  religious  consciousness  their 
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self-revealing  cause.  Such  effects  are  the  miracles,  which,  from  the 
considerations  we  have  mentioned,  lay  claim,  even  as  inexplicable 
phenomena  simply,  to  a  religious  interest.  And  although,  from  their 
very  nature,  they  transcend  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect,  they 
do  not  contradict  it,  inasmuch  as  nature  has  been  so  ordered  by  Divine 
wisdom  as  to  admit  higher  and  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere  ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  such  powers,  once  admitted,  should  produce 
effects  .beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  causes.*  In  the  Divine  plan  of 
the  universe  (of  whose  fulfilment  the  connexion  of  causes  in  the  visi- 
ble world  manifests  only  one  side),  miracles  stand  in  relations  of  recip- 
rocal harmony  to  events  occurring  in  accordance  with  natural  laws. 
From  the  chain  of  causes  involved  in  that  great  plan,  indeed,  no  events, 
natural  or  supernatural,  are  excluded ;  both  circles  of  phenomena  be- 
long to  the  realization  of  the  Divine  idea. 

§  88.  Relation  of  the  individual  Miracles  to  the  highest  Miracle, 

iJie  Manifestation  of  Christ, 

in  the  miracles  nature  is  shown  to  be  related,  like  history,  to  the  one 
highest  aim  of  God's  holy  love,  namely,  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  to  the  communion  of  the  Divine  life,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men.  Nature  was  destined 
to  reveal  and  glorify  God  ;  but  it  can  only  do  this  in  connexion  with 
rational  beings,  together  with  whom  it  forms  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Now  the  communion  of  rational  beings,  working  together  with  con- 
scious freedom  to  reveal  and  glorify  God,  is  nothing  else  but  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  as  the  unity,  which  is  to  exhibit  the  world  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  complete  when  nature  has  been  fully  appropriated  for  the 
revelation  of  that  kingdom,  it  follows  that  the  realization  of  the  latter 
is  the  aim  of  the  whole  creation — of  both  nature  and  history. 

The  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  bestower  upon  mankind  of  that  Divine  life  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  kingdom,  was  the  highest  miracle,  the  central-point  of  all 
miracles,  and  required  other  and  analogous  phenomena  to  precede  and 
follow  it.  But  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  original  harmony  between 
the  natural  and  the  Divine  (which  coincides  with  the  completion  of  the 
Divine  kingdom)  was  the  final  aim  of  redemption,  so,  when  the  Divine 
life,  the  essential  principle  of  the  miracle  itself,  which  is  purely  and  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  was  incorporated  with  the  natural  progress  of 
humanity  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  it  followed  that  thencefor- 
ward, in  all  ages,  it  should  operate  within  the  forms  and  laws  of  human 
nature. 

*  The  Schoolmen  of  the  13th  century  rightly  distinguished  the  potentia  acHva  from  tb* 
tfotenUa  pcutiva,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  saperoatand  to  tibe  natoraL 
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§  89.  Relation  of  Miracles  to  History. 

The  relation  of  miracles  to  history  is  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious 
from  what  has  been  said.  Every  theory  of  history  that  proceeds  from 
the  stand-point  of  natural  reason,  admitting  nothing  superior  to  itself, 
must,  from  its  very  point  of  departure,  reject  the  idea  of  miracles. 
It  must  seek  to  include  and  explain  all  events  by  one  and  the  same 
pragmatical  connexion  of  causes,  and  can  therefore  find  no  place  for 
miracles.  Even  if  it  be  desirous  to  examine  the  acts  of  Christ  without 
prejudice,  it  can  only,  from  its  peculiar  stand-point,  manifest  such  free- 
dom by  representing  truthfully,  according  to  the  accounts  that  remain, 
how  Christ  himself  wished  these  phenomena  to  be  regarded,  and  what 
impression  they  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 

But  this  holds  good  of  only  a  very  limited  and  arbitrary  idea  of 
history,  one  which  barricades  itself  by  its  own  prejudices  against  all 
higher  views.  The  conception  of  the  miracle,  as  such,  is  in  no  way 
repugnant  to  a  really  scientific  theory  of  history ;  and  as  it  is  the  task 
of  the  latter  to  study  the  proper  character  of  every  fact  and  phenomenon, 
the  import  of  miracles,  as  miracles,  is  one  of  its  necessary  problems. 
The  manifestation  of  Christ,  indeed,  can  only  be  rightly  understood 
when  it  is  conceived  as  being  originally  Divine  and  supra-historical, 
and  as  having  become  historical ;  and  Christianity  can  only  be  explain- 
ed as  a  su])en]atural  principle,  destined  to  impart  to  history  a  new 
tendency  and  direction.  In  this  connexion  the  individual  miracles, 
preceding,  accompanying,  and  following  the  manifestation  of  Christ, 
appear  entirely  in  accordance  with  nature.  As  for  history  itself,  when 
it  does  not  refer  to  Christianity  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  object 
of  all  human  progress,  it  appears  but  as  a  lawless  play  offerees  moving 
hither  and  thither,  rising  and  falling,  without  aim  and  without  unity. 
Christinnity  alone  shows  us  that  it  has  both.  But  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Christianity,  and,  through  it,  Histoiy,  reason  must  receive  the 
higher  light  of  faith,  without  which  the  eye  of  the  mind  must  remain 
blind  to  the  operations  and  revelation  of  the  Divinity  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.* 

rB.)  THE   MIRACLES  OF   CHRIST  AS  SUBJECTIVELY  VIEWED  BY  HIS 

eONTEMPORARIES. 

§  90.  Miracles  deemed  an  essential  Sign  of  MessiaJiship. 

It  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Grospcl  narrative  that  mira 
cles  were  essentially  necessary,  as  signs   of  the   Messianic  calling. 
Had  Christ,  therefcjre,  wrought  no  miracles,  his  contemporaries  could 

*  My  view  of  tlio  miracles  agrees  with  what  Tvesten  has  said  in  the  Introduction  to  hit 
**  Dogmatik ;"  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  a  similar  agreement,  alio,  in  his  second  Tolame» 
Dt  L.  p.  170,  acq. 
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not  have  believed  in  bis  Messiabsbip ;  nor  could  be  bimself  bave  been 
thorougbly  and  permanently  convinced  of  it,  bad  be  not  both  been  con* 
scions  of  power  to  perfoim  tbem,  and  put  tbat  power  into  exercise. 
Jobn  the  Baptist  was  satisfied,  from  his  own  inability  to  achieve  such 
works,  tbat  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  Messianic  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  his  receiving  Christ's  miracles  as  a 
proof  of  his  Messiabsbip,  tbat  he  expected  such  signs  of  the  indwelling 
fulness  of  Divine  power  in  the  true  Messiah. 

.  Nor  can  it  be  proved  (as  some  suppose)  tbat  it  was  common  among 
the  Jews  to  spread  rumours  of  miracles  wrought  by  men  whose  deeds 
had  made  them  objects  of  popular  veneration,  as  was  subsequently  the 
case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  where  we  find  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
such  men  even  during  their  lifetime.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  relations  of  the  two  periods.  The  Middle  Age  was  the  period  of  a 
%ew  creation^  developed  from  the  new  principle  of  life  which  Christian- 
ity (even  alloyed  as  it  was  with  Jewish  elements)  iuti*oduced  among 
the  uncultivated  nations.  It  was  a  period  of  youthful  freshness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  poetry.  The  men  of  that  time,  through  their  lively  faith 
in  the  Divine  power  of  Christianity,  as  ever  present  and  ever  active, 
kept  tlieir  connexion  with  the  miracles  tbat  attended  its  first  appear- 
ance unbroken,  and  figured  and  imitated  them  by  their  youthful  and 
inventive  power  of  imagination.*  But  while  such  was  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Middle  Age  and  the  period  of  Christ's  appearance,  there 
was  no  similar  relation  between  the  latter  and  the  Old  Testament  age. 
Christ  did  not  manifest  himself  at  a  period  of  new  creation  through  in* 
fluences  previously  wrought  into  the  life  of  the  people  by  Judaism,  but 
at  a  time  when  Judaism  itself  was  decaying  and  dying ;  the  revelations 
and  mighty  works  of  Divine  power  lay  buried  in  a  far-distant  antiquity; 
and  there  was  a  vast  chas(n,  visible  to  all  eyes,  between  the  lofty,  holy 
age  of  Prophecy,  and  that  weak  and  lifeless  time.  After  the  voice  of 
prophecy  was  bushed,  God  was  said  to  reveal  himself  only  by  occa- 
sional utterances ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bath  Col,\  a  miraculous 
sound  from  heaven ;  or  by  words  of  men,  interpreted  as  omens. 
Scarcely  any  tales  of  wonder  were  told  but  such  as  referred  to  the 
Exorcists^X  who  were  skilled  in  the  deceptive  arts  of  jugglery,  and  were 
said  to  do  many  marvellous  things.  In  short,  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
tbat  miracles  were  deemed  no  ordinary  occurrences  among  the  Jews,§ 

*  The  miracalons  talcs  of  the  excited  Middle  Age  may  be  explained  fVom  the  co-working 
of  ▼arious  influences,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  subject. 

t  The  Bath  Col  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  a  heavenly  voice  was  supposed  to 
be  heard  in  a  period  of  devotion,  or  that  words  accidentally  spoken  by  one  person  had  a 
peculiar  subjective  meaning  fur  another,  like  the  tolle  lege  of  Augustine. 

X  Joseph..  Archaeol.,  viii.,  2,  4. 

^  Josephus  says,  with  reference  to  miracles,  "  rJt  mp^oym  sol  fic/^  rm  tXrUt  niis  hfftmt 
naroHToi  Mfdyitavtv." — ArchflSoL,  x.,  8,  1. 
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by  the  fact  that  they  were  expected  to  be  distinctive  signs  of  the 
Messiah,  and  that  they  were  not  ascribed  even  to  John  the  Baptist, 
notwithstanding  his  great  deeds  and  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held 
as  a  prophet 

(C.)  CHRIST'S  OWN  ESTIMATE  OF  HIS  MIRACLES. 

§  91.  Apparent  Discrepancies,  and  Mode  of  Removing  them. 

There  are  apparent  contradictions  in  the  several  explanations  given 
by  Christ  of  his  miracles,  and  by  following  them  out  separately  we 
might  arrive  at  different  views  of  the  estimate  which  he  himself  placed 
upon  them.  But  in  order  to  bring  perfect  harmony  out  of  these  ap- 
parent contradictions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  distinguish  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  the  miracles  present  themselves.  It  has  been 
already  said,  that  miracles  can  be  correctly  understood,  not  when  view- 
ed as  isolated  facts,  but  in  connexion  with  the  whole  circle  of  Divine 
revelation.  Those  of  Christ,  especially,  are  intelligible  only  when 
considered  as  results  of  his  self-revelation,  or,  as  St.  John  expresses  it, 
as  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.  They  demand,  therefore,  to  be  so  con- 
ceived in  connexion  as  to  exhibit  vividly  his  whole  image  in  each  of 
these  separate  manifestations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  con- 
siderations point  out,  as  the  highest  aim  of  miracles,  the  revelation  of 
Christ's  glory  in  the  whole  of  his  personal  manifestation. 

(I.)  Chriit't  Object  in  working  Miracles  two-fold. 

In  their  formal  import  miracles  are  atifiela,  signs,  designed  to  pomt 
from  objects  of  sense  to  God  ;  powers  which,  by  producing  results  in- 
explicable by  ordinary  agencies,  are  intended  to  lead  minds  yet  under 
the  bonds  of  sense,  and  unfitted  for  an  immediate  spiritual  revelation,  to 
jeam  after  and  acknowledge  a  higher  power.  But  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  show  forth  the  whole  revealed  Christ,  and  as  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, in  the  totality  of  which  the  image  of  God  was  realized  in  him,  can- 
not be  isolated  from  each  other,  so  no  separate  manifestation  of  power 
could  proceed  from  him,  not  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  all  the  other 
attributes  belonging  to  the  Divine  image.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
although  miracles,  in  relation  to  nature,  are  especially  manifestations 
of  Power,  they  could  not  be  performed  except  in  cases  where  the  other 
attributes,  the  Wisdom  and  the  holy  Love,  were  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. For  the  same  reason,  too,  we  cannot  conceive  Christ's  miracles  as 
epideictic,  i,  e,,  wrought  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  display  his  power 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  In  them,  as  in  all  his  other  actions,  the  end 
which  he  had  in  view  is  shown  by  the  griven  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Accordingly,  we  distinguish  a  two-fold  object  of  his  miracles,  the  first 
a  material  one,  t.  e.,  the  meeting  of  some  immediate  emergency,  of  some 
want  of  man's  earthly  life,  which  his  love  urged  him  to  satisfy ;  the 
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other  and  higher  one,  to  point  himself  out  to  the  persons  whose  earthly 
necessities  were  thus  relieved,  as  the  One  alone  capable  of  satisfying 
their  higher  and  essential  spiritual  wants;  to  raise  them  from  this  sin- 
gle exhibition  of  his  glory  in  the  individual  miracle  to  a  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  glory  of  his  entire  nature.  Nor  was  this  last  and  higher 
aim  of  the  miracle  confined  to  the  persons  immediately  concerned ;  it 
was  to  be  to  all  others  a  ngn^  that  they  might  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  Gon. 

(2.)  A  SuAceptibility  to  receive  Impreasions  firom  the  Miracles  presupposed. 

But  all  external  influences  designed  to  produce  an  impression  such 
as  we  have  stated  demand  a  susceptible  soil  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  them.  The  vevelation  of  Christ  by  his  works,  no  more 
than  by  his  words,  could  produce  a  Divine  impression  without  an  in- 
ward susceptibility  of  Divine  influences.  The  consciousness  of  God 
must  exist  in  the  soul,  though  dormant.  The  Divine  revelation  must 
find  some  point  of  contact  in  human  nature  before  religious  faith  can 
spring  up ;  there  is  no  compulsory  influence  from  without  by  which 
the  unsusceptible  soul  can  be  driven  to  faith  by  an  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. 

So,  when  a  carnal,  worldly  mind  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  out- 
ward phenomena,  however  extraordinary,  pass  by,  and  make  no  im- 
pression. The  mighty  power  of  the  wUl  cannot  be  subdued  by  any  ex- 
ternal force.  The  worldly  spirit  makes  every  thing  which  touches  it 
worldly  too.  Encompassed  by  Divine  powers,  it  remains  closed  against 
them,  in  its  earthly  inclinations,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  mind, 
thus  perverted,  cheats  itself  by  denying  all  miracles,  because  to  ac- 
knowledge them  would  oppose  its  fleshly  interests,  and  contradict  the 
system  of  delusion  to  which  it  is  a  slave.  It  calls  the  powers  of  sophis- 
try to  aid  its  self-deception,  by  converting  every  thing  which  could 
tend  to  undeceive  it  into  a  means  of  deeper  delusion ;  like  those  Phar^ 
isees  who,  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  works  beyond  explanation 
by  ordinary  agencies,  referred  them  to  the  powers  of  darkness  rather 
than  of  light,  in  order  to  escape  an  admission  which  they  were  deter 
mined  to  evade.  So  he  who  totally  rejects  the  supernatural  has  al 
ready  decided  upon  all  separate  cases,  and  a  miracle  wrought  before 
his  very  eyes  would  not  be  recognized  as  such.  He  might  admit  the 
fact  as  extraordinary,  but  would  involuntarily  seek  some  other  expla- 
nation. A  mode  of  thinking  that  controls  the  mind  cannot  be  shaken 
by  any  power  acting  wholly  from  without.  Such  is  the  might  of  the 
free  will,,  which  proves  its  freedom  even  by  its  self-created  bondage. 

Or  if  miracles  do  impress  the  fleshly  mind  for  a  moment  by  the  flash 
of  grratification  or  astonishment  which  they  afford,  the  impression,  made 
merely  upon  the  senses,  is  but  transitory ;  for  it  lacks  the  point  of  con- 
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tact  in  the  soul  which  alone  can  make  it  permanent.  How  quickly  are 
Bensible  impressions,  even  the  strongest,  forgotten  when  other  and  con- 
trary ones  follow  them !  And  here  we  fintf  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Christ  refused  the  demand  for  miracles  merely  as  proofs  of  his  wonder- 
working power.  For  those,  he  said,  whose  perverted  minds  could  not 
be  roused  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  would  not  he  per^ 
9uaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

How  grossly  ignorant,  then,  of  human  nature  mqst  the  Deists  of  the 
17th  century  have  been,  who  plead  in  opposition  to  the  reality  of 
Christ's  miraclesi  the  comparatively  little  effect  which  they  produced  !* 

We  shall  find,  therefore,  Christ's  own  statements  in  regard  to  his 
miracles  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  each  other,  if  we  properly  dis- 
tinguish the  various  classes  of  human  character  in  their  religious  and 
moral  relations  to  miracles,  and  the  different  relations  and  tendencies 
of  the  miracles  themselves. 

§  92.   The  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah. 

Christ's  declaration,  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  miraculous  attesta- 
tion of  his  Messiahship,  that  *^no  sign  shall  he  given  to  this  generation 
but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,**  has  been  thought  by  some  to  indi- 
cate either  that  he  wrought  no  miracles  at  all,  or  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  employ  them  as  proofs  of  his  Divine  calling.  The  passage  prece- 
ding that  declaration  of  itself  is  enough  to  refute  this ;  for  he  had  just 
appealed  to  the  healing  of  a  demoniac  as  proof  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter of  his  power ,t  and  to  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  victori- 
:  busly  introduced  among  men  by  himf  as  a  testimony  that  his  ministry 
was  Divine.  But  we  can  refute  it  by  simply  showing  the  only  sense 
which  the  words  could  have  conveyed,  in  the  connexion  in  which  they 
were  used. 

The  works  of  Jesus  had  made  a  great  impression,  very  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  those  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  party  interests  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  oppose  him.  They  naturally  sought  to  counter- 
act this  impression ;  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  the  facts  which  con- 
firmed his  ministry  as  Divine.     While  the  most  base  and  hostile,  com- 

*  Like  that  ftnuigo  enthasiut,  Daniel  Midler,  who  appeared  in  Naiaaa  in  the  tranBidua 
period  between  myiticiiin  and  rationalism,  and  in  whom  these  two  tendencies  joined  hands. 
From  the  extreme  of  m3r8tic  sapemataralism  he  passed  over  to  the  skeptical  conclusions  of 
our  modem  critics.  In  his  treatise  against  lAtting  he  says.  "  It  is  impossible  that  there 
should  have  been  a  Christ  1700  years  ago,  who  literally  wronght  such  wonders  as  these. 
Had  any  man,  by  his  mere  word,  caosed  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk,  given  health 
to  the  leper  and  strength  to  the  palsied,  fed  thoasands  with  a  few  loaves,  and  even  raised 
the  dead,  all  men  most  hare  esteemed  him  Divine,  all  men  most  have  followed  him.  Only 
imagine  what  yon  yourself  would  have  thought  of  such  a  man ;  and  human  nature  is  the 
tame  in  all  ages.  And  with  so  many  followers,  the  gcribei  and  Phariseei  could  not  have 
killed  him."— /^en's  ZeUtckrift,  1834,  p.  257. 

t  Lake,  sit  Wk  ^  t  Lake,  id.,  99 
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polled  to  admit  the  superhuman  powers  of  Christ,  attributed  them  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  there  were  others  who  did  not  dare  to  utter 
such  an  accusation,  but  asked  a  sign  of  a  different  character^  an  object- 
ive testimony  from  God  himself  in  favor  of  Christ  and  his^ministry, 
which  could  not  deceive ;  a  visible  celestial  phenomenon,  for  instance, 
or  a  voice  from  heaven,  clearly  and  unequivocally  authenticating  him 
88  a  messenger  from  God.  In  answer,  then,  to  those  Who  asked  a  Di- 
vine sign  apart  from  his  whole  manifestation,  a  sign  for  that  which  was 
of  itself  the  greatest  of  all  signs,  Christ  appeals  to  that  loftiest  of 
signs,  his  own  appearance  as  the  God-Man,  which  included  within  it- 
self all  his  miracles  as  separate,  individual  manifestations.*  To  thk 
(he  told  them) — viz.,  that  **  The  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
greater  than  that  of  Jonah  or  of  Solomon" — belonged  all  those  works 
of  his  which  no  other  could  perform  ;  every  thing  was  to  be  referred  to 
that  manifestation  as  the  highest  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Had  these 
words  been  spoken  by  any  other,  they  would  have  convicted  him  of 
sacrilegious  self-exaltation. 

§  95.  '' Destroy  fhU  Temple,''  ifc. 

Similar  to  this  was  Christ's  reply  at  the  Passover,  which  he  first  kept 
in  Jerusalem,  to*  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend  an  act  of  holy  zeal, 
asked  him  to  prove  his  calling  as  a  reformer  by  a  miracle—'*  Destroy 
this  temple^  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up^  Instead  of  working 
a  miracle,  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances,  for  their  idle  satiafcLction, 
he  pointed  them  to  a  sign  that  was  to  come,  a  great,  world-historical 
sign,  which  may  have  been  either  his  resurrection,  that  was  to  seal  the 
conclusion  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  and  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  his  foes,  who  hoped  to  destroy 
his  work  by  putting  him  to  death  ;  or  the  creation,  as  the  end  and  aim 
of  his  whole  manifestation,  of  the  new,  spiritual,  and  eternal  Temple  of 
his  kingdom  among  men,  after  the  visible  Temple  should  have  beeu 
destroyed  by  their  own  guilt. 

§  94.  Christ*s  Distinction  between  the  material  Element  of  Miracles 
and  their  essential  Object, — John,  vi.,  26. 

Christ  himself  distinguishes  the  material  part  of  the  miracle,  t.  e.,  its 
effect  in  satisfying  a  momentary  want,  and  its  formal  part,  as  a  sign  to 
point  from  objects  of  sense  to  Goo,  and  to  accredit  himself  as  capable  of 

*  We  cannot  bat  be  surprised  at  the  remark  of  De  Wette,  Comm.  on  Matt,  Sd  ed.,  p. 
132 :  "  If  Jesus  liad  wished  to  express  this  thought,  he  would  have  uttered  nonsense— 
JVo  tign  *holl  he  given  to  them,  but  Hill  f^vtn'*  Christ  said  that  to  those  who  were 
DOt  satisKod  by  iiis  whole  manifestation,  as  a  sign*  no  otlier  separate  sign  would  be  g^lT- 
en ;  how  cxjuld  any  thins^  be  a  sign  for  them  to  wliom  the  highest  sign  was  none  T  The 
words,  however,  do  wear  that  air  of  paradox  which  we  often  find  in  the  diiooanei  of 
Christ. 
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aatiBfying  all  higher  spiritual  wants.  To  those  who  embraced  the  mira- 
cleA  in  this  latter  sense,  properly  as  (Ti/fieia,  he  freely  communicated  him- 
self; and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  more  and  more  have  alienated 
himself  from  those  who  attached  themselves  to  him  only  from  a  mo- 
mentary interest  of  the  former  kind.  He,  therefore,  reproached  those 
who  eagerly  sought  him  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  by  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  seek  him  because  they  **  had  seen  the  miracles** 
{%,  e.,  as  signs  to  lead  them  to  something  higher),  but  simply  because 
their  human  wants  had  been  satisfied — *'  Ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and 
wercJUled,**  The  light  of  his  works  (he  told  them)  was  not  sufficient 
to  lead  them  to  believe  on  him,  inasmuch  as  they  lacked — what  was  es- 
sential to  faith — a  sense  for  the  Divine.  The  gratification  of  their  natu- 
ral senses  was  all  they  sought.  In  the  spirit  in  which  they  were,  faith 
was  impossible  ;  their  preponderating  worldliness  of  mind,  subjugating 
the  better  tendencies  of  their  nature,  lefl  room  for  no  sense  of  higher 
wants,  and  prevented  them  from  feeling  the  inward  *'  drawing  of  the 
Fat/ierJ'* 

§  95.  Christ  appealed  to  the  Miracle^  as  Testimonies  ;  John,  xv.,  24. — 

Three  different  Stages  of  Faith. 

Although  Christ  appeals  (in  John's  Gospel)  to  the  miracles  as  testi- 
monies of  his  works,  we  are  not  to  understand  him  as  appealing  to 
them  simply  as  displays  of  power,  for  the  grounds  already  stated.  Yet 
he  does,  in  more  than  one  instance,  declare  them  to  be  signs,  in  the 
world  of  sense,  of  a  higher  power,  designed  to  lead  minds  as  yet  un- 
susceptible of  direct  spiritual  impressions,  to  acknowledge  such  influ- 
ences. '*  7/*  /  had  not  done  among  them  the  toorks  which  none  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  W»."t 

In  viewing  the  miracles  thus  as  means  of  awakening  and  strengthen- 
ing faith,  we  must  distinguish  different  stand-points  in  the  developement 
of  faith.  On  the  lowest  stage  stood  those  who,  instead  of  being  drawn 
by  an  undeniable  want  of  their  spiritual  nature,  inspired  by  the  power 
of  God  working  within  them,  had  to  be  attracted  by  a  feeling  of  phys- 
ical want,  and  by  impressions  made  upon  their  outward  senses.  Yet, 
like  his  heavenly  Father,  whose  providence  leads  men  to  spiritual 
things  even  by  means  of  their  physical  necessities,  Christ  condescended 
to  this  human  weakness,  sighing,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  means 
should  be  indispensable  to  turn  men's  eyes  to  that  which  lies  nearest  to 
their  spiritual  being.  "  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not 
hdieve**X 

A  higher  stage  was  occupied  by  those  who  were,  indeed,  led  to  seek 
the  Messiah  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  need,  but  whose  religious  feelings 
were  debased  by  the  admixture  of  various  sensuous  elements.    As  these 

*  Jiiim,  Ti,  36,  44.  t  John,  zt.,  84.  X  John,  iv.,  48 
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were  yet  in  some  degree  in  bondage  to  sense,  and  sought  the  Saviour 
without  perfectly  apprehending  him  as  the  object  of  their  search,  they 
had  to  be  led  to  know  him  by  miracles  suited  to  their  condition.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  Apostles  generally,  before  their  religious  feelings 
were  purified  by  continued  personal  intercourse  with  Christ.  He  con- 
descended to  this  condition,  in  order  to  lead  men  from  it  to  a  higher 
stage  of  religious  life ;  but  yet  represented  it  as  subordinate  to  that 
purer  stage  in  which  they  should  receive  the  whole  impression  of  his 
person,  and  obtain  a  full  intuition  of  the  mode  in  which  God  dwelt  and 
wrought  in  Him.  Jesus  said  unto  Nathanael,  *'  Because  I  said  I  saw 
thee  under  the  Jig-tree,  believest  thou  ?  Thou  shah  see  greater  things  than 
these.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open^  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending  upon  the  Son  ofMan.^'* 

A  far  loftier  stage  of  faith  was  that  which,  proceeding  from  an  in- 
ward living  fountain,  did  not  wait  for  miracles  to  call  it  forth,  but  went 
before  and  expected  them  as  natural  manifestations  of  the  already  ac- 
knowledged God.  Such  a  presupposed  faith,  instead  of  being  sum* 
moned  by  the  miracles,  rather  summoned  them,  as  did  the  pagan  cen- 
tunon  whom  Christ  offered  to  the  Jews  as  a  model :  "  I  have  not  found 
w  great faithy  no,  not  in  Israel.* *j 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  considered  that  to  be  the  highest 
stage  of  religious  developement  in  which  faith  arose,  not  from  the  sen- 
sible evidence  of  miracles,  but  from  an  immediate  Divine  impression 
finding  a  point  of  contact  in  the  soul  itself — from  a  direct  experience 
of  that  wherein  alone  the  soul  could  fully  satisfy  its  wants ;  such  a  faith  as 
testifies  to  previous  motions  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  We  have  an 
illustration  in  Peter,  who  expressed  his  profound  sense  of  the  blessings 
that  had  flowed  to  him  from  fellowship  with  Christ,  in  his  acknowl- 
edgment, **  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  And  Jesus 
sadd  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  hut  fny  Father  which  is  in  heaven**\  This  ac- 
knowledgment itself  might  have  been  made  by  Peter  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  made  it  at  that  critical  moment,  and  tlie 
feeling  which  inspired  it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a  new  intuition 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  for  this  that  Christ  called  him 
•*  blessed,"  because  the  drawing  of  the  Father  had  led  him  to  the  Son, 
and  the  Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the  Son.  Peter  made 
his  confession,  at  that  time,  in  opposition  to  others,§  who,  although  they 
had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  Christ's  higher  nature,  did  not  yet  rec 
ognize  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  illus- 
trated by  a  similar  confession  made  by  him  in  view  of  the  defection  of 
many  who  had  been  led  by  "  the  revelation  of  flesh  and  blood"  to  be* 

•  John,  i.,  50,  51.  t  Matt.,  ▼iii.,  10. 

\  Matt.,  xvi.,  16, 17.  }  Matt,  zvi,  14. 
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lieve'in  Jesus,  and  had  afterward  abandoned  him,*  for  the  very  reason 
that  their  faith  had  so  low  an  origin :  '*  Lord,  to  wham  sJiall  we  go  1  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe^  and  we  are  sure  tJiat  thou 
art  t?iat  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.*'\ 

And  so,  when  Thomas  doubted,  Christ  condescended  to  give  him  a 
▼isible  proof  of  his  resurrection  ;{  but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that 
that  was  a  higher  faith  which  needed  no  such  support,  but  rested,  with 
undoubting  confidence,  upon  the  inward  experience  of  Divine  mani- 
festations.    "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed,'** 

§  96.  T^e  Communication  of  the  Divine  Life  the  highest  Miracle. — 

John,  xiv.,  12. 

Finally,  the  words  of  Christ  himself  assure  us  that  the  communica- 
tion of  the  life  of  God  to  men  was  the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  es- 
sence and  the  aim  of  all ;  and,  further,  that  it  was  to  be  the  standing 
miracle  of  all  after  ages.  *'  He  that  bclieveth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do 
shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go 
to  my  Father,  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do, 
that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  The  power  of  diffusing 
the  Divine  life,  which  had  been  confined  to  him  alone,  was,  by  means 
of  liis  glorification,  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  to  assume  in  them  a 
peculiar  self-subsisting  form — rtho  miracle  which  was  to  be  wrought 
among  all  men,  and  in  all  time,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  [**  He 
shall  send  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever, 
even  tlie  Sjdrit  of  Truth.**] 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD  TO  SUPERNAT 

URAL  AGENCY. 

§  97.   Transition  from  the  Natural  to  the  Supernatural  in  the  Miracles. 

IT  has  been  asserted  in  modem  times,  that  in  order  to  receive  mira- 
cles at  all,  we  must  conceive  them  as  directly  and  abruptly  opposed  to 
nature,  and  admit  no  intermediate  agencies  whatever.  But  we  cannot 
be  confined  to  this  alternative  by  men  who  wish  to  caricature  the  views 
which  we  maintain.  Abrupt  contrasts  may  be  set  up  in  abstract  the- 
'  ories ;  but  in  real  life  we  do  not  find  them.  There  are  always  inter- 
mediate agencies  and  points  of  transition.  And  why  should  this  not  be 
the  case  in  the  opposition  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  ? 
We  think  that  we  have  already  shown  that  the  higher  unity  of  the  Di- 
rine  plan  of  the  world  embraces  miracles  as  well  as  the  ordinary  de- 

*  John,  vi.,  M  t  John,  vi.,  69.  I  John,  xz..  97. 
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relopeoient  of  nature.  We  hold  ourselves  justified,  therefore,  in  dis- 
tinguishing, with  regard  to  the  marvcllovs  part  of  the  miracles,  certain 
steps  of  transition  from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural.  Not  that  we 
can  separate  these  gradations  so  nicely  as  to  constitute  a  division  of  the 
miracles  thereby;  but  we  can  trace  an  important  harmony  with  the 
universal  laws  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  in  the  fact  that 
here,  too,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps,  but  a  gradual  transition  by  inter- 
mediate steps  throughout. 

Looking  at  all  the  miracles,  there  are  some  in  regard  to  which  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  belong  to  the  class  of  natural  or  super- 
natural events ;  on  the  other  side,  there  are  some  in  which  the  creative 
power  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which  l)ear  no  analog^j 
whatever  to  the  results  of  natural  causes.  Between  these  extreme 
classes,  there  are  many  miraculous  works  in  which  the  supernatural 
can  be  made  vividly  obvious  by  means  of  natural  analogies.  To  these 
last  l)elong  most  of  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  upon  human 
nature;  while  those  wrought  upon  the  material  world,  rejecting  all 
natural  analogies,  may  be  ranged  under  the  second  extreme  class 
above  mentioned.  The  latter  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
former,  and  far  less  intimately  connected  with  Christ's  peculiar  calling. 

A.  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  HUMAN  NATURE 

I.  The  Healing  of  Diseases. 
^  98.  T?ie  Spiritual  Agencies  employed, — Faith  di-mandedfor  the  Cure, 
Those  works  of  redeeming  love  which  Christ  wrought  upon  the  human 
body,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  the  like,  displayed  the  peculiar  feature 
of  his  whole  ministry.  The  ailments  of  the  body  are  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  soul  ;*  and  even  if,  in  individual  cases,  this  cunnot  be 
proved,  yet  in  the  whole  progress  of  human  developement  there  is  al- 
ways a  causal  connexion  between  sin  and  eml ;  between  the  disorgan 
ization  of  the  spirit  through  sin,  and  all  forms  of  ImkHIv  disorder. 
There  was  a  beautiful  connexion,  therefore,  between  Christ's  work  in 
healing  the  latter,  and  his  proper  calling  to  remove  the  fundamental 
disease  of  human  nature,  and  to  restore  its  original  harmony,  disturbed 
by  sin. 

Some  of  these  diseases,  also,  arose  purely  from  moral  causes,  and 
could  be  thoroughly  cured  only  by  moral  and  spiritual  remedies. 
Little  as  we  know  of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body, 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  threat  plairups  often  spread  over  the  earth  precisely  nt  the  same 
time  with  i^cueral  crisei  m  the  intellectual  nr  moral  world ;  e.  g.,  the  pla:j:ue  at  Athena  and 
the  Pelo{>otincsiaii  war ;  the  placrucs  undeKPio  Antouincs  and  under  Derias :  the  lobes  in 
guinaria  at  the  eiul  of  the  Gtii  centur>- ;  the  iqnin  naccr  in  the  11th;  the  Hack  death  iu  the 
Uth,  &c  That  great  man,  yiehuhr,  wlM)8e  letters  contain  so  many  golden  truths,  alludoH 
to  this  coincidence  in  asoUier  connexion. — Leben^  ii.,  167. 
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we  know  enough  to  make  it  in  some  degree  clear  to  us  how  an  ex- 
traordinary Divine  impression  might  produce  remarkable  efTects  in  the 
bodily  organism. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  by  this  remark,  to  bring  all  such  influ- 
ences down  (as  some  have  done)  into  the  sphere  of  the  purely  sub- 
jective. It  is  true  that  a  natural  power,  highly  intensified,  might 
produce  effects  closely  resembling  the  supernatural ;  it  is  true  that  the 
imagination,  strongly  stimulated  and  exalted,  often  works  strange 
wonders ;  but  we  have  to  do  here  only  with  effects  which  mu^t  be  at- 
tributed to  higher  causes,  which  must  be  due  to  an  objective  Divine 
agency.  In.  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  (as,  indeed,  in  all  cases),  the 
objective  and  subjective  factors  could  co-operate  ;  the  Divine  influence 
of  Christ  upon  the  soul,  and,  through  it,  upon  the  bodily  organism, 
could  work  together  with  the  susceptibility  to  impression,  the  receptivity 
(so  to  speak),  on  the  part  of  man.  Hence  it  was  that  Christ  demanded 
a  special  Faith  as  a  necessary  condition  of  his  healing  agency ;  indeed, 
we  can  And  no  instance  of  his  working  a  miracle  where  a  hostile  tend- 
ency of  mind  prevailed. 

We  can  conceive  of  bodily  cures  thus  wrought  by  means  of  spiritual 
influences  more  readily  than  any  others ;  and  they  correspond  precise- 
ly with  the  laws  which  Christ's  operations  have  never  ceased  to  follow. 
But  we  cannot  bring  all  the  instances  of  healing  which  he  wrought 
under  this  class ;  some  of  them  were  wrought  at  a  distance,  and  offer 
no  point  of  departure  of  this  kind.  And  as  we  are  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, in  some  of  the  miracles,  immediate  operations  upon  material 
nature,  we  are  the  less  authorized  to  deny  that  such  direct  influences 
were  exerted  upon  the  bodily  organism. 

§  99.   Use  of  PJij/sical  Agencies  in  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 

Christ  employed  his  miraculous  power  in  various  modes  of  opera- 
tion. He  operated  by  his  immediate  presence,  by  the  power  of  that 
Divire  will  which  exercised  its  influence  through  his  word  and  his 
whole  manifestation ;  and  this  in  the  very  cases  in  which  we  might  ad- 
mit a  bodily  cure  by  the  use  of  physical  agencies.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
there  was  besides  a  material  application,  cg.^  the  contact  of  the  hand. 
In  other  cases  he  made  use  of  material  substances,  and  even  of  such 
as  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  healing  virtues,  as,  in  blindness,  of 
saliva,*  water,t  and  anointing  with  oil. 

But  in  these  cases  the  means  were  too  disproportionate  to  the  results, 
for  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  naturally  capable  of  producing  them ; 
and  as  Christ  did  not  altoays  employ  them,  there  is  no  room  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  necessary  as  vfticles  of  his  healing  power — a  sup- 
position which  brings  the  miracles  too  far  down  into  the  sphere  of 
*  PlifUt  Hilt  Natnr.,  xxtUL,  7.  \  Muck,  yiii;  John,  iz. 
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merely  pbysical  agencies.  We  must  rather  presuppose  tbat  as  Christ, 
in  his  teaching,  Sec,  took  up  the  forms  in  common  use  among  men  to 
work  out  something  higher  from  them,  so  he  allowed  his  powers  of 
healing  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  use  of  these  ordinary  means  in  a 
symbolical  way.  He  may  have  designed  thereby  to  bestow  some 
peculiar  lessons  of  instruction. 

The  cures  wrought  at  a  distance  do  not  admit  of  this  material  con- 
necting link  ;  but  the  operations  of  Christ's  will  could  overstep  all  the 
barriers  of  space. 

§  100.  The  Relation  between  Sin  and  Physical  Evil, — Jewish  Idea 
of  Punitive  Justice, — Christ* s  Doctrine  on  the  Subject, 

We  must  now  examine  Christ's  miracles  of  healing  in  their  moral 
aspects,  and  in  their  connexion  with  his  ministry  as  Redeemer.  If  it 
3an  be  shown  that  all  those  disturbances  of  the  bodily  organism,  which 
we  call  diseases,  have  their  origin  in  Sin,  as  the  source  of  all  discord 
in  human  nature,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a  close  connexion  between 
these  miracles  and  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  in  healing  the  diseases 
produced  by  sin,  by  means  of  his  influence  upon  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disturbed  organism,  he  displayed  himself  also  as  the  Redeemer 
from  sin.  In  many  cases,  also,  we  may  find  the  physical  aiM^he  moral 
cure  reciprocally  operating  upon  each  other. 

The  question  first  occurs,  In  what  relation  does  Christ  himself  place 
disease  to  sin  1  This  question  is  connected  with  the  broader  Ane.  In 
what  relation  to  sin  does  he  place  physical  evil  in  general  ?  In  Luke, 
v.,  20,  and  John,  v.,  14,  he  seems  to  assign  a  special  connexion  between 
sin  and  certain  diseases  as  its  punishments ;  but  other  expressions  of 
his  appear  to  contradict  such  a  connexion.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  we 
must  not  only  distinguish  the  different  aims  of  these  several  expressions, 
but  also  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

The  doctrine  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that  the  Divine  holiness  reveals 
itself  in  opposition  to  sin,  as  punitive  justice,  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  relations  to  the  various 
shapes  of  natural  religion.  Punitive  justice  displays  itself  in  the  es- 
tablished connexion  between  sin  and  evil,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sinful  will  that  rcbeh  in  act  against  the  Divine  law  must  be  compelled, 
through  suffering,  actually  to  acknowledge  that  law,  and  to  humble  it- 
self before  its  majesty.  According  to  this  view  of  the  world,  which 
subordinates  the  natural  to  the  moral,  all  evil  is  to  be  attributed  to  sin ; 
it  shows  itself  to  the  soul  estranged  from  God  as  belonging  to,  and 
connected  with  sin  ;  the  consciousness  that  sin  is  opposed  to  the  Divine 
order  of  nature  is  developed  by  sufferings ;  ajpd  thus  sin  appears,  even 
to  the  sinner,  to  be  deserving  of  punishoMjfd^  All  history  proves  that 
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the  consequences  of  bad  actions,  as  well  as  of  good  ones,  operate  for 
generations ;  all  history  testifies  that  '*  God  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
eration,^* We  can  see  this  especially  in  the  crises  of  the  history  of  na- 
tions, by  tracing  them  to  their  preparatory  causes.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  particularly,  was  designed  to  exhibit  this  universal  law 
in  miniature,  but  with  striking  distinctness. 

To  this  conception  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God,  as  displa}'ing  itself 
in  the  progress  of  history  and  in  the  course  of  generations,  a  contracted 
Theodicy  had  joined  itself,  which  arrogantly  assumed  to  apply  the  uni- 
versal law  to  special  cases.*  The  book  of  Job  had  already  refuted 
this  contracted  view  ;  and  Christ  himself  opposed  it ;  taking,  however, 
the  basis  of  truth  which  was  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  purifying  it 
from  foreign  admixtures  of  error,  and  giving  it  a  fuller  dovclopoment.t 

The  doctrine  of  punitive  justice  was  in  no  degree  impugned  by  the 
new  and  lofty  prominence  which  Christ  gave  to  the  Redeeming  loi:e  of 
God;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  doctrine  presupposed  the  former,  but 
at  the  same  time  gave  it  peculiar  modifications.  And  as  Christ  teaches 
us  tliat  all  human  events  are  subservient  to  the  manifestation  of  redeem- 
ing love,  the  highest  aim  of  God*s  moral  government,  it  follows  that  the 
connexi(m  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  ordained  by  Divine  justice, 
must  serve  the  same  great  end.  The  universal  evil  introduced  by  sin 
is  so  distributed  in  detail  as  to  aid  in  preparing  the  soil  of  meu*s  hearts 
to  receive  and  appropriate  redemption  and  salvation,  and  in  further 
purifying  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  already  become  partakers  of 
the  Divine  life. 

There  are  two  passages  in  which  Christ  contradicts,  in  the  one  neg- 
atively and  in  the  other  positively,  the  contracted  view  of  punitive  jus- 
tice, before  referred  to. 

The  negative  contradiction  is  given  in  Luke,  xiii.,  2,  4  :  "  Suppose 
ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 
suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you,  nay;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.  Or  those  eighteen^  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloainfdl, 
and  sleio  them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  V*  In  this  passage  Christ  teaches  that  the  evil  that  befel 
the  individuals  did  not  necessarily  measure  their  individual  ^uilt,  but 
that  their  particular  sufferings  were  to  be  traced  back  to  the  general 
guilt  of  the  nation. 

*  Tlio  fact  tliat  tliis  view  was  maintained  by  tlio  carnally-disposrd,  and  that  tho  later 
Jewiflli  history  often  apparently  reversed  the  connexion  between  ain  and  evil,  piety  and 
happiness,  gave  rise,  subsequently,  to  an  Rbionitish  reaction,  which  maintained  that  in 
this  world,  belonf^ig  as  it  dr>os  to  Batan,  tho  wicked  have  fiossessiun  of  the  cotmIs  uf  this 
life,  while  poverty  and  pain  miut  bo  the  lot  of  tlie  pious ;  and  that  this  state  of  thinpi  will 
only  be  oompensatod  iu  tlie  MiUeojuum,  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Christ's  trutli  opposes  both 
those  fUtfe  viowi.  «    .  *  Luke,  ziii.,  4. 
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The  positive  contradiction  is  found  in  John,  ix.,  2,  3  :  **  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  vuu  horn  blind  ?  Jesus  an- 
swered, Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents;  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him**  Here  he  rebukes  the 
presupposition  that  the  calamity  of  the  individual  sufferer  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  sins  committed  by  his  ancestors,  and  brings  out,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  it,  that  Almighty  love  which  shows  itself  even  by  so  distrib- 
uting physical  evil  as  to  train  men  for  salvation.* 

We  interpret,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  explanations  which 
Christ  gave  in  several  cases  of  a  relation  between  Jisease  and  sin,  and 
between  healing  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  He  referred  either  to  the^^n- 
eral  connexion,  through  which  all  evil  was  intended  to  call  forth  the 
consciousness  of  sin ;  or  to  a  closer  connexion,  in  individual  cases,  be- 
tween a  given  misfortune  and  a  specific  sin.  The  relation  between  the 
bodily  cure  and  the  pardon  of  sin  was  still  closer.! 

II.  Demoniacal   Pottetsion. 

The  connexion,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  between  sin  and  evil,  must 
be  especially  predicated  of  those  forms  of  disease  which,  view  them 
as  we  may,  exhibited  a  moral  wreck,  not  only  of  the  individual  suffer- 
ers, but  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  and  which  admitted  no  means 
of  perfect  cure  except  moral  influences.  We  mean  the  psychical  dis- 
eases, the  sufferings  of  the  so-called  Demoniacs. 

§101.   Two  Theories  of  the  Affliction:  (a)  Possession  by  Evil  Spirits; 
(b)  Insanity. — Analogous  Phenomena  in  other  Times. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  opposed  to  each  other,  but  yet,  per- 
naps,  admitting  of  an  intermediate  ground,  in  which  we  may  contem- 
plate these  forms  of  disease ;  they  may  have  originated  either  (a)  from 
internal  causes  in  the  soul  itself,  or  {b)  from  causes  entirely  outward 
and  supernatural.  Those  who  adopt  the  first  view  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  characteristic  symptoms  as  reported,  and  compare  them  with 
the  very  similar  ailments,  the  diseases  of  the  mind  and  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  not  only  existed  in  that  age,  but  have  appeared  at  all 
subsequent  periods.^  Those  who  strictly  adopt  the  latter  view  adhere 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  narrative,  and  make  no  attempt  to  dbtinguish 
what  is  objective  in  it  from  what  is  subjective  ;  but  see  in  the  miserable 
demoniacs  only  passive  instruments  of  evil  spirits. 

If,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  admit  no  intermediate  agency, 

but  ascribe  the  phenomena  immediately  to  evil  spirits,  the  cures  must 

be  directly  attributed  to  Christ's  dominion  over  the  powers  of  the  other 

*  We  ihall  examine  this  explanation  again  in  its  proper  place  in  the  nairatiTe. 
t  Matt.,  ix.,  a-5. 

X  Similar  diseMoe,  occurring  in  the  fint  centoriei,  were  explained  in  this  way  by  tM 
I. — Orig.,  in  Matt.,  ziii.,  A  6. 
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world ;  thus  strikingly  showing  his  supernatural  control  over  a  supemat 
oral  cause  of  disease.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  class  these  phe- 
nomena with  diseases  of  the  mind  in  general,  and  consider  the  sup- 
posed indwelling  of  evil  spirits  only  as  a  symptom  grounded  on  natu- 
ral causes,  we  shall  more  readily  be  able  to  conceive  how  a  disease 
arising  entirely,  or,  at  least,  chiefly  from  a  psychical  cause,  could  be 
cured  by  a  purely  psychical  agency.  Nor  would  this  in  the  least  degree 
deny,  or  even  detract  finom,  the  miraculous  character  of  Chrbt's  acts ;  for 
to  restore  a  raving  maniac  to  aieason  by  a  look  or  a  word  was  surely  be- 
yond all  natural  psychological  influence,  and  presupposed  powers  tran- 
scending all  ordinary  agencies.  It  is  true,  we  find  analogous  cases  in 
later  times,  in  which  great  things  were  wrought  by  immediate  Divine 
impressions,  and  by  devout  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ.* 

Not  only  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  but  also  in  the  centu- 
ries immediately  following,!  many  forms  of  disease  like  those  called 
demoniacal  in  the  New  Testament  were  spread  abroad ;  and  we  may 
infer  that  the  same  cause  was  at  work  in  both  periods. 

§  102.  Connexion  of  the  Phenomena  with  the  State  of  the  Times. —  Con- 
ception* of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  them :  of  the  Demoniac:*  themselves. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  in  every  age  bear  the  stamp,  to  some  de- 
gree, of  the  prevailing  tendencies  and  ideas  of  the  times ;  and  those  to 
which  we  refer  reflected  the  peculiar  and  predominant  features  of  the 
Jewish  mind  of  that  age.  The  wretched  demoniacs  seemed  to  be  hur- 
ried onward  by  a  strange  and  hostile  power  that  subjugated  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being,  and  whose  chief  characteristic,  as  displayed  in 
their  paroxysms,  was  a  wild  and  savage  destructiveness.  The  Jews 
explained  these  phenomena  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  general  opinion  that  man  was  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  operations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  the  authors  of  both  moral 
and  physical  evil-f    And  as  a  fierce  destructiveness  was  considered  to 

*  We  mast  n<^  take  the  spirit  of  ad  ta^e  of  materialiam  or  rationalism  as  a  mle  for  jadg- 
ing  of  all  phenomena  of  the  ^vx^t  which  veils  within  itself  the  Jnjinite ;  which  is  capable 
of  such  manifold  excitement ;  and  whose  varioas  powers  are  alternately  dormant  and  active 
—•now  one  prevailing,  and  now  anothei;.  An  age  may  be  destitute  of  certain  phenomena 
mnd  experiences,  becaose  it  has  no  organs  for  developing  them ;  and  this  would  prove  no- 
thing against  their  reality. 

Althouch  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  that  die  view  ^ven  in  the  text,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  general  principles  of  this  book,  can  be  misunderstood,  yet,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  possible  misinterpretaticm,  I  deem  it  best  to  add,  that  it  was  far  from  my  inten- 
tion to  do  away  with  the  distinction  betrween  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  or  to  trace 
the  latter  entirely  to  tlie  developement  of  powers  inherent  in  the  ^hx^-  I  wished  only  to 
point  out  the  onran,  the  point  of  contact,  in  the  ^hxll*  i(>r  supernatural  communications  and 
influences ;  to  show  that  it  is  itself  supernatural  in  its  hidden  essence,  which  looks  forwaid 
to  be  unfolded  hereafter  in  the  higher  worid  to  which  it  is  allied. 

t  As  seen  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  Lucian's  Philopnevdtt. 

X  Some  have  attributed  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion  to  an  admixture  of  Penian  rali- 
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ne  characteristic  of  these  spirits,  the  condition  of  the  demoniacs  was 
ascribed  to  their  being  possessed  by  one  or  more  of  them.* 

The  diseased  persons  themselves  involuntarily  conceived  of  their  own 
experience  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  their  expressions, 
literally  taken,  contributed  to  confirm  it.  Every  thing  irrational  which 
suggested  itself  to  them  appeared  to  their  consciousness  as  the  work 
and  the  will  of  the  indwelling  evil  spirit  They  conceived  themselvest 
in  fact,  as  possessed  of  two  natures,  viz.,  their  real  proper  being  (the 
true  /),  and  the  evil  spirit  which  subjugated  the  other;  and  thus  it  hap* 
pened  that  they  spoke  in  the  person  of  the  evil  spirit,  with  which  they 
felt  themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  instincts  and  propensities  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  their  true  nature.  The  sense  of  inward  discord 
and  distraction  might  rise  to  such  a  height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
they  were  possessed  by  a  number  of  spirits,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lend  their  utterance. 

We  may  find  a  reason  for  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  such  phe- 
nomena at  that  time,  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  character  of  the  age  itself.  It  was  an  age  of 
spiritual  and  physical  distress,  of  manifold  and  violent  disruptions ;  such 
as  characterize  those  critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world  at 
which,  from  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  things,  a  new  creation  is 
about  to  unfold  itself.  The  sway  of  Demonism  was  a  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  Old  World.t  Its  phenomena — symptoms 
of  the  universally  felt  discord — were  among  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  who  was  to  change  that 
discord  into  harmony.  The  insatiable  craving  of  want  is  always  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  approaching  supply. 

§  103.  Accommodation  of  the  two  extreme  Theories, 

If  now  the  question  be  asked  whether  these  phenomena  are  to  be  coo* 
sidered  as  wholly  natural  or  as  supernatural,  we  answer,  that  these  two 
extreme  views  may  be  more  or  less  abruptly  opposed  to  each  other.   On 

gioofl  doctrine* ;  bat  it  had  a  far  deeper  groand  in  the  religioui  spirit  of  the  age.  It  aroM 
from  the  f  eDse  of  dincord  which  penetrated  the  whole  mind  of  that  time,  axul  which  wm 
reflected  in  the  doctrine  of  Daalitm.  then  so  extensively  prevailing. 

*  We  agree  with  Strauas,  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  the  interfo* 
rence  of  evil  spirits  most  be  really  sapposed,  and  that  the  views  of  Josephas  (B.  J.,  vii., 
6,  3  :  Ta  yu^  KaXovfttpa  i^u/t&vta  novnf'ov  ieriv  i%-6f'o'Kwv  irvrv/iara,  roif  Cwviv  iiaiv^itttm)  wore  mod* 
ified  by  his  Greek  coltnre.  At  a  later  period,  when  Oriental  inflaences  were  more  felt,  the 
idea  of  demons,  as  spirits  allied  to  mntter,  or  as  lj>'postatic  emanadons  from  the  &Ai;>  was 
common  even  among  the  edurated  Hellenists. 

t  Scheliing'a  remark  on  this  subject,  in  his  "Philosophical  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  of 
Human  Freedom,"  is  worthy  of  note :  "  The  time  is  coming  when  all  this  splendour  will  b« 
dissolved:  when  the  existing  body  of  this  fair  world  will  (Ul  to  pieces,  and  chaos  come 
again.  But  befiire  the  final  wreck,  the  all  pervading  powers  assume  the  nature  of  evil 
spirits  ;  the  very  powers  which  in  tJie  sounder  time  were  the  protecting  spirits  ot  life,  be- 
come, as  dissolution  draws  on,  agents  of  mischief  and  destruction." 
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the  one  hand,  we  may  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  natural  causes, 
and  judge  of  the  symptoms  accordingly,  without  excluding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  other  concealed  cause  ;  the  question  whether  such  a  cause 
existed  or  not  can  be  by  no  means  decided  merely  by  the  symptoms. 

Christ  teaches  that  all  wickedness,  and  all  evil  in  its  connexion  with 
wickedness,  must  be  traced  back  to  a  higher  cause^to  a  Spirit*  that 
first  rebelled  against  God,  to  an  Original  Sin,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
first  germ  of  wickedness.  As  he  lays  down  a  certain  connexion  be- 
tween the  various  stages  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  he  assigns  a  simi- 

*  If  it  coald  be  proved  that  Chriit  had  only  taken  ap  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
Satan  by  way  oi  formal  accommodation  (p.  114).  the  question  of  the  demoniacs  would  be 
at  once  decided.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  of  his  expressions  we  might  sabstitute, 
lor  Satan,  the  objective  notion  of  evil,  withoat  at  all  affecting  the  thought  We  might,  in- 
deed, admit  that  he  naed  the  doctrine  (borrowed  from  the  circle  of  popular  ideas)  merely  as 
m  fignrative  covering  for  evil,  if  he  himseif  had  any  where  intimated  that  he  did  not  intend 
thereby  to  confirm  the  view  of  the  origin  of  evil  which  the  popular  notion  involved ;  just  aa 
we  showed  from  hii  own  word*  that,  in  transferring  the  popular  figures  to  his  Messianic 
kingdom,  he  did  distinguish  between  the  substantial  truth  and  its  formal  covering.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  here.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  in  his  conversatiooa 
with  his  disoiples  to  show  that,  he  did  7u>t  intend  to  establish  die  doctrine  that  a  higher  in- 
teHigence^  ettrat^ed  from  God,  wat  the  original  source  of  evil.  Neither  can  we  class  this 
question  (as  some  do)  among  those  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion,  axul 
which  Christ's  mission  did  not  require  him  to  interfere  with ;  our  conception  of  evil  will 
be  very  different  if  we  confine  it  to  haman  nature,  from  what  it  would  be,  if  we  admit  its 
existence  also  in  spirits  of  a  higher  order. 

In  John,  viii.,  44,  Christ  gives  a  perfectly  defined  conception  of  Satan ;  he  designates  him 
aa  "  the  Spirit  alienated  from  truth  and  goodness  (for,  according  to  John's  usage,  AXfi^ua  in- 
volves both  the  true  and  the  good) ;  in  whom  falsehood  and  wickedness  have  become  a  sec- 
ond nature ;  who  can  find  no  abiding-place  in  the  truth."  The  revelation  of  truth  which 
the  spirits  were  to  receive  from  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  passes  by  him  un- 
heeded ;  he  cannot  receive  and  hold  it  fast,  because  he  has  no  organ  to  embrace  it,  no  sus- 
ceptibility for  its  impressions.  Christ  tells  the  Pharisees  that  they,  serving  the  Spirit  of 
Lies,  and  living  in  communion  with  him,  showed  themselves,  by  the  spirit  which  their  ac- 
tions manifested,  to  be  children  of  Satan,  rather  than  of  Abraham  and  God.  Schleier- 
maeher*s  attempt  to  prove  (Works,  iii.,  $  45.  p.  214)  that  even  in  this  passage  the  idea  of 
m  personal  Satan  is  untenable,  is  by  no  means  successful  "  This  passage,"  says  he,  "  can- 
not be  interpreted  throughout  on  the  theory  of  the  reality  of  the  devil,  without  either  oppo- 
■ing  the  devil  to  God  in  the  Manichnan  sense,  or  else  calling  Christ  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
same  extended  signification  in  which  the  Pharisees  are  called  Son*  of  the  Devil.'*  The  ar- 
goment  is  unsuccessful,  we  say.  because  the  proper  point  of  comparison  would  be,  not  the 
■ense  in  which  Christ  can  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  sense  in  which  pion*  men 
oould  be  so  called ;  and  in  a  comparison  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  relations  should  be 
adequate,  but  only  those  which  are  common  to  the  point  of  comparison  itself. 

Nor  can  we  admit  Uiat  Christ,  in  making  use  of  the  current  doctrine  as  a  covering  for 
Ida  own,  added  nothing  new  to  it.  It  is  true  that  he  made  no  disclosures  on  the  subject  to 
■atiafy  the  speculative  curiosity  of  science,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  made  his  communica- 
tions only  to  meet  practical  wants.  It  is,  however,  precisely  in  the  region  of  practical  re- 
tigion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  Satan  was  newly  modified  by  its  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  the  author  of  salvation.  As  for  the  passages  in  which  "  evil" 
might  be  substituted  for  "  Satan."  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  the  existence  of  such  an 
intelligence,  Uie  flnt  rebel  against  God,  had  been  given  as  a  fact,  it  was  natural  to  employ 
Um  aa  the  repreaentative  of  evil  in  general.  We  may  use  "  Satan"  a  a  symbol  for  wick* 
adneai  in  general,  witboat  implying  any  thing  against  the  doctrine  of  hii  personal  exist- 
See  p.  74. 
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lar  connexion  between  all  the  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  evil.  It 
is  thus,  in  perfect  accordance  with  tbo  teaching  of  Christ,  that  we  as- 
cribe those  fearful  disturbances  of  the  corporeal,  spiritual  organism  (in 
which  the  might  of  the  principle  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  the  moral 
degeneracy  of  that  nature  are  so  strikingly  exhibited),  to  the  general 
kingdom  of  the  EtH  One. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  admitting  the  higher  and  concealed  cause,  we 
need  not  necessarily  conceive  it  as  operating  in  a  magical  way,  without 
any  preparation.  A  preparation,  a  point  of  contact  in  the  pyschologi- 
cal  developement,  is  by  no  means  excluded  by  such  an  admission,  but, 
as  is  the  case  in  all  influences  wrought  upon  man's  inner  nature,  rather 
presupposed.  In  every  instance  we  both  can  and  ought  to  distinguish 
the  symptoms  of  these  diseases  (as  stated  in  the  narrative)  which  arose 
from  the  hidden  cause,  from  those  which  might  have  originated  in  the 
current  opinions  of  the  times,  or  in  the  peculiar  psychological  condition 
of  the  sufferers  themselves.  In  either  case  we  shall  have  to  ascribe 
the  radical  cure,  which  Christ  alone  could  accomplish,  to  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  upon  the  evil  principle  in  the  man  himself. 

$  104.  Christ^ 8  Explanations  ofDemonUm  purdy  Spiritual. — His 
Accommodation  to  the  Conceptions  of  the  Demoniacs, 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  Christ  assigned,  in  express  words, 
any  definite  view  of  the  origin  of  these  diseases,  or  established  any 
view  by  taking  it  as  a  point  of  departure.  That  he  did  not  dispute  the 
current  opinion,  does  not  prove  that  he  participated  in  it ;  this  would 
have  been  one  of  those  errors,  not  affecting  the  interests  of  religion, 
which  his  mission  did  not  require  him  to  correct.  Apart  from  its  moral 
ground,  it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  science,  which  is  left  to  its  own  in- 
dependent developement — to  natural  philosophy,  psychology,  or  medi- 
cine ;  sciences  entirely  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  Christ's  immediate  call- 
ing as  a  teacher,  although  they  might  derive  fruitful  germs  of  truth  from 
it.  It  was  his  peculiar  office  only  to  reveal  to  men  the  moral  ground 
of  both  general  and  special  evil,  and  thus  to  convince  them  that  its 
thorough  cure  could  be  effected  only  by  influences  wrought  upon  the 
principle  of  moral  corruption  in  which  it  originated.  In  order  to 
this,  the  doctrine  that  these  diseases  were  caused  by  indwelling  evil 
spirits  could  be  made  use  of  as  a  point  of  departure,  especially  as  the 
truth  of  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  its  moral  sense,  was  pre- 
supposed. 

In  regard  to  Christ's  accommodation  to  the  conceptions  which  the 
demoniacs  themselves  had  of  their  own  condition,  our  remarks  in  an- 
other place  (p.  114)  in  reference  to  the  distinction  betweenyorma/ and 
material  accommodation  are  not  fully  applicable.    The  law  of  veracity, 
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In  the  intercourse  of  beings  in  possession  of  reason,  does  not  hold  good 
irhere  the  essential  conditions  of  rational  interconrse  are  done  awaj. 
In  such  cases,  language  obeys  its  natural  laws  only  in  proportion  as  the 
ttte  of  reason  itself  is  re-established. 

There  lay  a  profound  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  demoniac's  con- 
sciousness that  his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  words  did  not  spring  from 
his  rational,  €k)d-allied  nature  (his  true  I),  but  from  a  foreign  power 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  which  had  subjugated  the  for- 
mer. And  this  truth  offered  the  necessary  point  of  contact  for  the 
operation  of  Christ's  spiritual  influence  to  aid  the  soul,  which  longed  to 
be  delivered  from  its  distraction  and  freed  from  its  ignominious  bond- 
age. In  the  mind  of  the  demoniac,  the  fVindamental  truth  was  insep- 
arable from  the  Jhrm  in  which  he  conceived  it ;  it  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  seize  upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  develope  the  former. 

§  105.  Difference  between  Chrufs  Healing  of  the  Demoniacs  and 

the  Operations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists, 

The  so-called  Exorcists  were  at  tl.at  time  practising  among  the  Jews 
their  pretended  art  of  expelling  demons ;  an  art  which  they  aflected  to 
derive  from  Solomon.*  The  means  which  they  employed  were  cer- 
tain herbs,  fumigations,  and  forms  of  conjuration.  They  probably  pos- 
sessed a  dexterous  legerdemain,  and  perhaps  by  natural  agencies,  aided 
by  the  imagination,  could  produce  powerful  effects  for  the  moment,  the 
cases  of  obvious  failure  being  forgotten  in  those  of  apparent  success. 
Had  Christ  produced  only  similar  eflfects,  their  very  commonness  would 
have  made  them  unimpressive.  The  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of 
Christ,  proceeding  from  his  immediate  Divine  power,  were  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  these  juggling  tricks. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  account  of  the  cure 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac,  in  Luke,  xi.,  14 ;  Matt.,  xii.,  22.  Even 
the  most  hostile  Pharisees  could  not  deny  that  in  this  instance  some- 
thing was  done  which  could  not  be  explained  by  natural  causes ;  and 
to  obviate  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  multitude,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  they  accused 
him,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions,  of  being  in  league  with  the  ru- 
ler of  evil  spirits,  and  of  working  his  wonders  by  powers  derived  from 
that  dark  source.  Christ  points  out  the  contradiction  involved  in  their 
assertion,  and  showed  that  such  works  could  be  wrought  only  by  the 
power  of  God,  which  alone  could  free  the  human  soul  from  the  dorain 
ion  of  the  evil  spirit.     He  designates  this  individual  case  as  a  sign 

*  jMeph.,  AfchnoLt  viii.,  %%%.    Joaeplmf  ftppeab  to  ft  ramariiable  proof  of  tfiii  fool, 
wliich  one  of  tbaae  ezoftuU  hftd  givMi  before  Veepesieti  in  preteaoe  of  pert  of  the  Ro- 
mftii  army.    See  the  Qreek  Teatement  of  Soknaon  (written  it  a  later  period)  in  Dr.  Fleckf 
•«Thoolosiflche  EeisefirQcLte,"  vL,  113. 
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thtC  the  kingdom  of  God,  before  which  the  powers  of  darknesa  musf 
flee  away,  had  manifested  itself.  He  gives  them  to  understand  thtti 
die  original  source  of  evil  in  mankind  and  in  men  had  first  to  be  re 
moved,  before  its  particular  effects  conld  be  subdued.  And  from  this  it 
fiecesearily  followed  (he  showed)  that  every  casting  out  f^  evil  spirits* 
every  healing  of  demoniacs,  which  was  not  founded  upon  a  victory 
over  the  original  evil  power,  was  only  an  apparent  exorcism,  and  must 
be  followed  by  a  worse  reaction.  Thus  the  ordinary  exorcists,  who  ap* 
parently  produced  the  same  effects  aa  Christ,  in  reality  did  the  very  op« 
posite.     The  evil  was  banished  only  to  return  with  increased  power. 

He  that  does  not  work  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  same  Spirit,  will,  in  producing  effects  apparenily  the  same,  bring 
about  totally  different  results.  He  advances  the  kingdom  of  the  devil* 
and  not  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 

The  case  of  the  Gadarene*  who  was  restored  from  raving  madnen 
to  a  sound  mind  by  the  Divine  power  of  Christ,  and  who  was  so  drawn 
to  the  Saviour  that  he  wished  to  remain  always  with  him,  shows  AnZ 
the  radical  cure  of  the  demoniacs  consisted  in  this,  that  they  who  were 
freed  from  the  evil  spirit  were  drawn  to  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had 
delivered  them.  Such  a  condition  vras  perhaps  to  many  the  crisis  of 
a  higher  life.  In  this  way  Mary  Magdalene  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  narrower  circle  of  Christ's  disciples.t 

The  silence  of  John's  Gospel  in  regard  to  Christ's  healing  of  demo 
niaes  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  more  common 
in  Galilee  than  in  Jerusalem. 

III.    The   Raitfing  of  the  Dead. 
$  106.  Different  Views  oh  these  Miraclee, 

The  position  to  be  assigned  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  ike  dead 
will  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  real  condition  of  thoae 
said  to  be  raised.  Some  suppose  that  they  were  not  absolutely  dead  in 
the  physiological  sense,  but  that  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  pow^ 
era  of  life,  presenting  symptoms  resembling  death ;  and  those  who 
adopt  this  view  of  the  case  consider  the  miracle  to  differ  only  in  de» 
^ee  from  that  of  healing  the  sick. 

But  if  the  accounts  are  taken  literally,  and  we  suppose  a  real  death, 
the  miracle  was  specifically  different  from  that  of  healing,  and,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  very  culminaUng  point  of  supernatural  agency.  Yet, 
even  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers  of  life,  and  kindle  up  again  the 
expiring  flame,  would  certainly  have  been  a  miracle,  demanding  for 
its  accomplishment  a  Divine  power  in  Christ. 

A  precise  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  a  knowledge  of  physiology, 

*  Hark,  v,,  I.    Lvke,  yiii.,  26.  t  Maik,  vri.,  9. 
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would  be  necessary  to  give  us  the  elements  for  a  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion,  in  the  absence  of  any  testimony  from  Christ's  own  mouth  to  de- 
cide it  In  regard  to  Christ's  own  words,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
he  meant  to  distinguish  closely  between  apparent  and  real  death,  or 
whether  he  made  use  of  the  term  **  death"  only  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  usage. 

If  it  be  presupposed  that  the  dead  were  restored  to  earthly  life  after 
having  entered  into  another  form  of  existence— into  connexion  with 
anothei  world — the  idea  of  resurrection  would  be  dismal;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  form  such  a  presupposition  in  our  blank  ignorance  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  new  form  of  consciousness  developes  itself 
in  the  soul  after  separation  from  the  body.* 

B.  CHRIST'S  MIRACLES  WROUGHT  UPON  MATERIAL  NATURE. 
§  107.  These  exhibit  Supernatural  Power  most  obviously. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought  upon  ma^mo/' nature,  in  which  the  supernatural  exhibits  it- 
self in  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  an  intermediate  psychical  agency 
b,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  excluded. 

Apart  from  individual  cases,  it  is  certain  that  a  power  of  controlling 
nature  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  image  of  Christ  given  to 
us  in  the  evangelical  tradition.  He  had  fully  impressed  men's  minds 
with  a  belief  of  this.  And  in  deciding  upon  the  individual  cases  them- 
selves, every  thing  depends  upon  the  conception  of  Christ's  character  as 
a  whole,  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  such  a  narrative  of  the  acts  of 
an  ordinary  man  handed  down  to  us,  even  though  we  might  be  unable 
to  separate  the  actual  course  of  fact  from  the  subjective  dress  given  to 
it  in  the  account,  we  should  yet  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  man 
had  wrought  some  mighty  influences  upon  the  minds  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  that  they  had  involuntarily  transferred  these  to  nature,  which 
is  so  often  made  the  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But  if  we  set  out  in  our  investigation  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with 
a  just  idea  of  the  specific  difference  between  Christ  and  any,  even  the 
greatest,  of  mere  men ;  if  we  set  out  with  a  full  intuition  of  the  God- 
Man^  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that  he  operated 
upon  the  most  secret  powers  of  nature  as  no  other  could  have  done, 
and,  by  the  might  of  his  Divinity,  controlled  nature  in  a  way  which 
finds  no  parallel  among  men. 


*  See  hereafter  on  die  resurrection  of  the  '*Widow'i  Ban,"  and  of  "Lazims.' 
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TU  PDBUC  nHITftT  IF  CIU8T  ACGNUHRS  TO  ITS  GHUItLWaeiL 

CMHEHON. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ON  tAe  differences  between  the  synoptical 

GOSPELS  AND  JOHN. 


IN  eompftring  the  firat  three  Gospels  with  John,  we  find  several  dis* 
crepancies  in  regard  both  to  the  cknmolagy  of  the  narratiTe  and 
to  the  theatre  of  Christ's  labours. 

§  108.  Differemeee  of  Chrmkclogy. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  include  but  one  feast  of  the  Passorer 
within  the  period  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  while  John's  narrative 
embraces  three  or  four.  It  may  be  enough  to  saj  in  regard  to  this, 
that  the  former  Gospels  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  chronological 
arrangement,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  draw  no  conclusion  fVom 
the  fact  that  the  Passover  is  mentioned  in  them  but  once,  and  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  Christ's  career  upon  earth.  The  facts  narrated  may 
have  extended  through  several  years,  and  yet  the  mention  of  the  Pass* 
over  feasts  may  have  been  omitted,  as  other  chronological  marks  have 
been.  • 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  three  Grospels  to  contradict  the  theory 
that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  for  several  years.  Even  in  Luke  himself* 
there  is  a  passing  remark  which  necessarily  presupposes  the  occurrence 
of  one  Passover  in  the  midst  of  that  ministry.  There  is  nothing,  then, 
to  invalidate  John's  account,  which  mentions  the  occurrence  of  several 

§  109.  Differences  as  to  the  Theatre  of  Christ's  Labours. 

According  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  Galilee  was  the  chief  theatre 
of  Christ's  labours,  and  he  only  transferred  them  to  Jerusalem  when 
he  was  going  to  meet  his  approaching  death. 

We  must  here  more  minutely  examine  the  question  before  lightly 

*  Luke,  tl,  1 :  the  oMarow  innp^vfttnw,  in  ooimazioii  with  th«  **rip«  aan  of 
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touched  upon  (p.  99).  Did  Christ  purposely  confine  his  laboura 
chiefly  to  Galilee  in  hope  of  finding  more  ready  access  to  the  hearts 
of  its  simpler-minded  inhabitants,  who  were  less  in  bondage  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees  than  the  people  of  Jerusalem  ?  or  was  it 
because  he  was  less  exposed  there  to  the  "  snares''  of  the  Pharisees^ 
and  could,  therefore,  hope  to  exercise  his  labours  more  uninterruptedly, 
and  for  a  longer  period  1  Did  he  wait  until  he  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  work  so  firmly  that  it  would  endure,  and  propagate  itself  afler 
his  death,  before  he  determined  to  go  and  meet  the  perils  that  awaited 
him  at  the  seat  of  the  priesthood  1  Did  he  only  make  up  his  mind 
to  go,  in  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  foresaw  would  environ  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  distrusting  the  Divinity  df  his  own 
cause,  and  thereby  giving  occasion  of  perplexity  to  his  disciples  1 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  should  have 
to  suppose  that  the  tradition  which  John  followed  in  his  Gospel  did 
not  g^ve  correctly  the  original  relations  of  Christ's  labours.  It  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  a  wish  on  his  part  to  be  recognized  as  Mes- 
siah, for  him  to  conceal  himself  so  long  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  and  to 
hold  back,  for  so  long  a  time,  his  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  before 
the  face  of  the  people  and  the  piiests  at  Jerusalem.  It  would  have 
been  a  stumbling-block,  indeed,  for  one  who  professed  to  acknowledge 
the  old  Mosaic  religious  ideas  in  all  their  holiness,  to  refrain,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  labours,  from  visiting  the  Temple  at 
one  of  the  chief  feasts  of  the  Jews. 

§  110.   "Proof  that  Christ /requerUly  exercised  his  Ministry  tn 

Judea  and  Jerusalem. 

It  is  every  v^ay  accordant,  indeed,  with  internal  probability,  that  Je- 
sus should  have  expected  to  find  easier  access  to  the  simple-minded 
Galilean  peasants  than  to  the  rich,  the  haughty,  and  the  learned  at  Je- 
rusalem. But  it  is  altogether  improbable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  despising  the  ancient  and  holy  insti- 
tutions* of  the  Jews,  by  absenting  himself  from  the  gatherings  of  the 
devout  at  their  chief  feasts  ;t  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  labours  that  was  afforded  by 

*  In  the  Tftlmudical  treatif e  " Chagigak"  c  ii.,  none  (among  adalta)  bat  the  deaf,  the 
lick,  the  insane,  and  the  very  aged,  are  exempted  from  die  obligation  to  attend  the  princi- 
pal feaati  at  Jemialem.  Of  comrae,  Uiii  law  ooald  not  apply  to  the  Jewa  of  distant  coon- 
triea,  who  were  only  required  to  send  annaally  a  depatation  to  the  Temple,  with  sacrifice!, 
and  with  the  money  arising  finom  the  price  of  the  first  firuits.  Conf.  PkUo,  Legat  ad  Ca- 
Jam,  Jf  33,  31. 

t  Lake,  ii.,  41,  shows  that  the  devoat  of  Ghdilee  felt  themselres  boand  to  Joamey  to  Je* 
roaalem  at  least  at  the  Passorer;  the  passage  eren  speaks  of  the  Joamey  of  a  wnnan,  on 
whom  Uie  law  imposed  no  sacb  obligation.  We  cannot  (with  Stratus)  find  any  proof  even 
in  Matthew  that  absence  from  the  festiyals  was  held  of  no  account  among  the  Jewish- 
Obriskians, 
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the  general  coming  together  of  Jews  from  all  countries  at  those  festi 
rals. 

And  how  unwise  would  it  have  been  in  him  to  defer  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours  in  the  Theocratic  capital  until  the  precise  period 
when  his  ministry  in  Galilee  must  have  drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  and 
the  fears  of  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  must 
have  foreseen,  too,  that  he  would  be  overcome  by  them ! 

As  to  his  putting  off  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  until  the  Apostles  were 
sufficiently  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  without  his  personal  pres- 
ence, surely  the  Apostles  knew  as  yet  too  little  of  hi^  doctrines  to  ren- 
der such  a  course  consistent  even  with  human  foresight 

Moreover,  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  which  was  manifested  by 
the  Pharisaical  party  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  excited  their  opposition  by  a  previous  ministry,  of  some  duration, 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself  Nor  are  there  wanting,  even  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  intimations  to  the  same  effect,  e.  g.,  Matt,  iv.,  25  ; 
XV.,  1,  in  which  the  sciibes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of 
as  gathering  round  Jesus  in  Galilee  and  asking  him  entangling  ques- 
tions. It  may  have  been  the  case,  either  that,  qfier  his  labours  in  Jeru- 
salem had  drawn  their  hatred  upon  him,  they  followed,  and  watched 
him  suspiciously,  even  in  Galilee ;  or  that  some  of  the  events  that  ori- 
ginally happened  in  the  city  were,  in  the  course  of  tradition,  intermin- 
gled and  confused  with  those  which  occurred  in  Galilee.  Again,  the 
earnest  exclamation  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Luke,  xiii.,  34 ;  Matt.,  xxiii., 
37,  distinctly  implies  that  he  had  often  endeavoured,  by  his  personal 
teaching  in  Jerusalem^  to  rouse  the  people  to  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  ruin  then  impending  over  them. 
The  words,  *^  children  of  Jerusalem ^*^  although  they  might  apply  to  the 
whole  nation,  must,  in  this  exclamation,  which  is  specifically  addressed 
to  the  **  city  which  killed  the  prophets ^*^  be  taken  as  referring  directly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  account  of  Christ's  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazarus,  given 
in  Luke  (x.,  38-42),  coincides  in  spirit  with  John's  statement  (xi.,  5) 
of  the  intimate  affection  with  which  the  Saviour  regarded  them ;  and 
the  intimacy  must  have  been  formed  during  a  prolonged  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  fact,  too,  that  several  distinguished  men  of  that  city  [e,g.^ 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  first  Evangelists)  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  Christ,  affords  us  the  same  conclusion.  Nor  can 
we  fail  to  trace,  in  Luke's  account  (ix.,  51-62)  of  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  some  confusion,  arising  from  a  blending  together,  in  the  nar- 
rative, of  events  that  had  occurred  on  a  former  journey. 

And,  again,  can  it  be  imagined  that  Christ  omitted  to  make  use  of  his 
miraculous  powers*  precisely  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  best  opportunities 

*  Thk  dUBcolty,  indeed,  ii  avoided  in  Mutthew'i  Gmpel,  for  it  is  there  itated  (zzi.,  14), 
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of  employing  them  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  woald  have  boea 
afforded  1  Would  there  not,  moreover,  have  been  some  trace  of  this 
in  the  mode  of  his  reception  at  Jerusalem,  similar,  probably,  to  what 
occurred  on  his  first  labours  at  Nazareth  1  Would  not  his  labours 
there  have  been  very  different  from  what  the  synoptical  Grospels  report 
them,  if  they  had  been  his  first  efforts  in  the  city  1 

Thus  there  are  many  things  in  the  first  three  Gospels  themselves 
which  indicate  and  presuppose  the  accuracy  of  John's  narrative.  The 
latter  is,  besides,  entirely  consistent  with  itself,  both  in  its  chronology, 
and  in  its  accounts  of  the  several  journeys  of  Christ  to  die  Feasts. 

Finally,  those  who  infer  from  the  synoptical  Gospels  that  Christ 
made  but  <me  journey,  must  ascribe  to  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  a 
fabrication,  wilfully  invented,  to  serve  his  own  purpose.  But  the  man 
who  could  do  this  could  never  have  written  such  a  GospeL  Moreover, 
were  it  a  fiction,  still,  if  intended  to  be  believed,  it  would  have  been 
more  accommodated  to  tlie  popular  tradition.  No  one  individual  could 
have  remodelled  the  entire  tradition  after  an  invented  plan  of  his  own, 
contradicting  all  others. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  John,  we  do  not  charge  any 
falsification  upon  the  three  other  Evangelists :  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  the  separate  traditions,  of  which  those  Gospels  were  made  up, 
may  have  been  so  put  together,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  as 
apparentlv  to  represent  Christ  as  making  one  Passover  journey.  From 
the  account  of  the  appearances  of  Christ  afler  the  resurrection  given 
by  Matthew,  we  may  see  how  easily  such  obscurities  crept  into  the 
circle  of  Galilean  traditions.  Luke  agrees  with  John  in  assigning 
Jerusalem  as  the  scene  of  those  appearances  ;  yet,  from  reading  Mat- 
thew alone,  we  might  infi9r  that  they  all  took  place  in  Galilee.* 

qoite  indefinitely,  however,  thtt  '*  he  healed  the  Ume  wad  the  blind  in  the  Temple."  It  10 
impcMiible  not  to  lee  tliat  the  historical  connexion  ii  loat  in  thii  paisage  of  Matthew ;  we 
can  gather  it  correctly  only  from  John'a  QoapeL 

*  A  favoarable  light  ia  thrown  apon  the  genaiaeness  and  credibility  of  John'a  Goapel  by 
the  fact  that  it  alone  contains  a  doaelj  connected  and  chronological  account  of  Chriat'i 
pnblic  miniatry. 


PART  I. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  MINIS- 
TRY TO  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 


CHAPTER  L 

JESUS  AND  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.— THE  FIE8T  DISCIPLES. 

W£  resume  the  thread  of  our  h'fitorical  narrative  at  the  point 
where  it  was  broken  off.* 
On  issuing  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
his  public  labours,  Jesus  again  sought  the  prophetic  man  who  had  given 
him  the  Divine  signal  for  their  commencement,  and  had  consecrated 
him  to  his  holy  calling.  Not,  indeed,  in  order  to  form  a  close  connex- 
ion with  him,  for  John  had  to  remain  true  to  his  office  as  Forerunner, 
and  to  continue  his  ministry  in  that  capacity,  until  the  Messiah  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  visible  kingdom  with  miraculous  power,  and, 
by  securing  general  acknowledgment,  should  indicate  to  the  Forerun- 
ner, also,  that  he  should  submit  himself,  with  all  others,  to  the  Theo- 
cratic Ring.  But  in  the  circle  of  Galilean  disciples  that  had  gathered 
around  John,  full  of  longing  aspirations,  Jesus  might  expect  to  find 
some  suitable  to  be  taken  into  fellowship  with  himself  and  trained  to 
become  his  organs.  The  sphere  of  John's  ministry  was  calculated  to 
offer  the  best  point  of  transition  to  Christ's  independent  labours. 

§  111.  Message  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  John  at  Bethabara. 

Meanwhile  John,  with  his  disciples,  had  been  traversing  both  shores 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  just  at  that  time  he  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  in  Perea,  at  Bethany,  or  Bethabara.t  The  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  at  first  quietly  suffered  him  to 
go  on  preaching  repentance.  But  when  his  followers  and  influence  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  men  were  even  inclined  to  look  upon 
him  as  the  Messiah,  that  high  tribunal  thought  it  best  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion|  to  obtain  from  his  own  lips  an  explanation  of  the  calling  in  which 
he  laboured. 

John  did  not  at  once  give  as  positive  a  statement  as  was  desired,  but 

•  Page  89. 

t  Two  ditferent  naniei  given  to  Ae  lame  place  at  different  timei,  both  having  the  aame 
meaning,  "  a  place  of  ships,"  "  a  place  for  crossing  in  ships"  (a  ferry).  See  Liicke  on  John, 
i    98 ;  Wintr'g  "  Biblisches  Realworterbach/'  i.,  191^  dd  ed.  t  John,  l,  10,  ■  eq. 
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satisfied  himself  with  giving  a  negative  to  the  popular  idea  which  had 
probably  caused  the  deputation  to  be  sent  ['*  /  am  not  the  Christ**], 
But  as  he  accompanied  this  denial  with  no  further  explanation  in  re* 
gard  to  himself,  the  messengers  were  compelled  to  press  him  with  fur- 
ther questions.  They  naturally  asked  him,  then,  whether  he  wished  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  personages  who  were  looked  for  as 
precursors  of  Messiah ;  presupposing  that  only  in  this  sense  he  could 
assume  a  Divine  cdling  to  baptize.  John  continued  to  give  curt  re- 
plies, just  enough  to  meet  each  separate  question.  Although  in  a 
spiritual  sense  he  was  the  Elias  who  was  to  precede  Messiah,  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  so  (t.  e,,  in  the  carnal  sense  in  which  they  put  the 
question  and  would  understand  the  answer).  He  described  himself 
only  in  general  terms,  not  liable  to  perversion,  as  the  one  through  whom 
the  voice  of  God  called  upon  .the  nation  to  repent  and  prepare  for  a 
new  and  glorious  revelation  that  was  at  hand.  Humbling  himself,  as 
the  bearer  merely  of  a  prefigurative  baptism,  he  pointed  to  the  might- 
ier One  who  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  who  already  stood,  unrec- 
ognized, in  their  midst.  His  remark,  "  i/e  know  him  not,"  was  doubt- 
less founded  upon  the  fact  (which  he  did  not  utter)  that  he  knew  him, 
as  he  had  before  been  revealed  at  his  baptism. 

These  answers  to  the  deputation  are  less  clear  and  full  than  those 
which  the  Baptist  gave  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  individuals, 
as  recorded  in  the  first  Gospels.  As  the  ruling  powers  had  little  fa- 
vour for  John,  he  had  good  reason  to  suspect  the  intentions  with  which 
the  Sanhedrim  had  sent  their  messengers.  Hence  the  brevity  and  re- 
serve with  which  he  answered  them. 

§  112.  John  points  to  Jesus  as  the  Suffering  Messiah^  and  testifies  to  his 

Higher  Dignity. 

On  the  day  after  John  had  thus  (officially,  as  it  were)  pointed  Christ 
out  as  having  already  appeared  among  the  people,  though  unrecognized 
by  them,  the  Saviour  came  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and  showed  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  John's  d^ciples.*  The  Baptist,  beholding  his 
approach,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  worlds  The  imago  of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  peo- 
ple, and  bearing  their  sins  (Isa.,  liii.),  stood  before  his  soul  as  he  uttered 
these  words.  As  we  have  already  seen,  John  believed  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  have  to  go  through  a  struggle  with  the  corrupt  part  of  the 
people ;  and  he  readily  joined  to  this  belief  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  suf- 
fering for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  triumphing  through  suffering. 
The  intuition  to  which  he  gave  utterance  was  simultaneous  with  the 
appearance  before  his  eyes  of  Christ's  person,  so  gentle,  so  calm,  and 

*  John,  L, ». 
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ao  meek  ;*  and  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  in  a  prophetic 
spirit,  reached  its  very  acme.  Yet  we  cannot  define  precisely  the 
meaning  which  John  himself  attached  to  the  words ;  for  we  cannot 
suppose  in  him  a  doctrinal  conception  of  their  import  such  as  a  fully 
Christian  mind  would  have.t  His  was  a  prophetic  intuition,  bordering 
indeed  on  Christianity,  but  yet,  perhaps,  commingled  with  wholly  hete- 
rogeneous elements. 

After  John  had  thus  designated  the  character  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he 
wished  to  direct  his  disciples,  he  repeats  anew  the  testimony  which  he 
had  before  publicly  given  **  of  him  that  was  to  follow"  (although  prob- 
ably not  given,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  same  confidence  as  to  the 
person) f  and  applies  it,  in  stronger  terms,  to  Christ — "  This  is  he  of 
whom  I  said.  After  me  cometh  a  man  that  is  preferred  hrfore  me,  for  he 
teas  before  m«."|  ("  Who  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  I,  according 
to  his  nature.") 

^  Hence  the  apprupriateneM  of  the  figure  of  the  lamb  rather  than  of  any  other  animal 
Qsed  in  the  offeringfl.  What  we  say  \b  enoagh  to  indicate  the  groond*  on  which  we  differ 
from  other  interpretations  of  thii  passage.    Conf  Likcke,  in  loc. 

t  We  do  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  Baptist  had  before  his  mind  the  fall  sense 
which  the  Evangelist,  from  his  Christian  stand-point,  connected  with  the  words.    It  cannot 

be  known  with  certainty  bat  that  the  former  naed  the  word  QVf  which  the  latter  trans- 

lated  K&oifi.  From  a  mind  like  the  Evangelist's  we  coald  hardly  expect  so  fine  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  objective  and  subjective  to  be  distinctly  marked  in  his  statement  of 
the  words  of  another.  He  perhaps  involuntarily  blended  them.  He  revered  the  memory 
of  the  Baptist,  his  spiritual  guide;  these  words  of  the  Baptist  had  greatly  tended  to  de- 
relope  his  inner  life,  and  had  led  him  to  Christ ;  it  was,  therefore,  all  the  easier  for  him  to 
attribute  to  them  a  higher  Christian  sense  than  the  Baptist  had  when  he  uttered  them. 
The  interpretation  which  he  gave  to  them  may  also  thus  have  reacted  upon  tlie  form  in 
which  ^ey  were  impressed  upon  his  memory.  This  view  does  not  in  the  least  impugn  the 
veracity  of  the  narrative,  or  tend  to  show  that  John  was  not  its  aathor.  The  whole  ton* 
of  the  Baptist's  words  is  consistent  with  his  character  and  habits.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
before  remarked  (p.  54),  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  spreading  among  Uie  hecUhen  nations,  had 
opened  partially  to  his  view ;  he  may,  therefore,  in  the  passage  nnder  discnssion,  have  had 
reference  to  mankind^  rather  than  to  the  Jewish  world. 

X  John,  i.,  30.  These  obscurely  prophetic  words  were  the  Baptist's  own,  and  not  put 
into  his  mouth  by  the  Evangelist.  But  this  only  makes  their  explanation  more  diflBcult 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek,  and  of  language  generally,  the  before  of  place  and 
time  may  express,  fignratively,  precedence  of  dignity ;  and,  in  this  usage,  ifirpacdh  |m« 
ylyovtv  is  easily  interpreted,  "although  (in  the  order  of  time)  he  comes  after  me,  yet  (in  the 
order  of  dignity)  he  teas  before  me."  In  the  fall  certainty  of  prophetic  intuition,  the  Baptist 
describes  this  as  already  realized.  It  is  harder  to  interpret  np&Thi  itov  i/v.  Referring  the 
words  "  he  was  before  me"  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  they  would  imply  that  his  dignity 
as  Messiah  was  to  grow  out  of  his  pre-existing  Divine  nature.  Nor  could  it,  in  this  case, 
be  said  that  the  Evangelist  had  involuntarily  modified  the  language  of  the  Baptist  by  an 
infusion  of  his  own  Christian  ideas ;  for,  in  the  mind  of  the  latter,  the  higher  conception  of 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  his  work  and  kingdom,  may  have  been  developed 
fiiom  a  profoundly  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
much,  indeed,  is  implied  in  his  partial  statements  (recorded  by  the  o^er  Evangelists)  in 
regard  to  the  peculiar  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Messiah;  although  it  does  not 
iblk)w  that  the  Baptist  was  fully  conscious  of  this.  It  remains  a  question,  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  simple  conception  of  the  Baptist  to  take  vpOrvff 
as  referring,  not  to  prt  existence^  but  to  priority  of  nature,  which  interpretatica  I  have  fol> 

L 
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§113.  John  and  Andrew^  Disciples  of  John,  attach  themselves  to  Jesua^-^ 

Gradual  Attraction  of  others. 

Those  words  of  the  Baptist  were  listened  to  by  two  Galilean  youths, 
who  stood  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples — John  and  Andrew.  It  was 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  when,  obeying  the  hint  of  the 
Baptist,  they  followed  Jesus ;  refraining,  however,  in  reverence,  from 
disturbing  his  meditations.  The  Saviour,  noticing  them,  turned  kindly 
and  asked  what  they  desired.  Even  then  they  did  not  venture  to 
express  their  longing  to  be  honoured  with  his  friendship ;  but  only 
timidly  inquired  where  he  dwelt.  Anticipating  their  request,  he  kindly 
invited  them  to  visit  him.  The  few  hours  that  remained  before  evening 
were  spent  in  his  society.  This  was  their  first  impression  of  Christ ; 
he  left  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  Thus  was  it  also  vnth  Simon  (John, 
i.,  42),  in  whom  Christ  discerned  in  a  moment  the  yet  dormant  spirit 
of  the  Man  of  Rock,  And  those  whose  first  impressions  were  thus 
received  pointed  Christ  out  to  their  fellows;  and  thus  arose  xhefrtt 
circle  of  disciples,  which  accompanied  him  from  Peraea  back  to  Gali* 
lee.* 


CHAPTER  IL 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  TEACHING. 

^114.   The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, — Effect  of  the  Miracle 

on  Peter, 

ON  his  return  to  Galilee  Christ  at  once  began  his  labours  as  a 
teacher ;  not,  however,  in  the  synagogues,  but  in  instructing  the 
groups  that  gathered  around  him.  He  betook  himself  first,  not  to  Naz- 
areth, his  native  place,  where  he  could  least  hope  to  be  received  as  a 
prophet  (the  carnal  mind  looks  only  at  the  outward  appearance),  but 
to  the  little  town  of  Capernaum.  The  young  men  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Peraea  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum 

lowed  in  the  text  Thli  involves  no  tautology ;  the  "  becoming  greater"  \m  derived  from 
the  "  being  greater."  The  word  ^v  is  nsed,  and  not  lori,  to  indicate  that  the  "  priority  of 
essence"  preceded  "  Uie  priority  of  dignity,"  which  was  not  obtained  by  Christ,  in  its 
manifestation,  antil  a  later  period.  It  is  an  oxymoron :  **  he  ica$  that,  which  he  has  be- 
come." Thas  interpreted,  the  passage  corresponds  to  what  John  says  of  Christ  in  another 
form,  in  Matt.,  iii.,  11.  If  this  view  be  adopted,  we  mast  remember  to  distinguish  between 
the  sense  in  which  the  Baptist  ottered  the  words  and  that  which  the  Evangelist,  from  hii 
higher  Christian  oonscioasness,  attributes  to  them. 

*  John,  i.,  42-47.  It  is  apparent  from  John's  statement  alone  that  Christ  did  not  take 
those  young  disciples,  who  were  afterward  to  be  his  organs,  immediately  into  close  fel- 
lowship, but  left  them  for  a  while  to  themselves.  John  gives  us  no  further  account  of  the 
forming  of  the  Apostolic  community ;  he  presupposes  many  things,  which  we  must  en- 
deavour to  fill  np  by  oomparizig  the  synoptical  Goapeli. 
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and  Bethsaida ;  and  he  only  waited  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  take 
them  into  closer  communion.     Such  an  opportunity  was  the  following : 
One  day,  as  he  was  walking  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Genesareth,  an  increasing  throng  of  eager  listeners  collected  about 
him.     Some  fishermen  who  had  toiled  all  night  and  brought  up  nothing 
but  empty  nets,  had  left  their  vessels  fastened  near  the  shore.    Jesus 
asked  Simon,  to  whom  one  of  the  fishing-boats  belonged,  to  push  it 
out  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  that  he  might  stand  on  board,  and  thus 
address  the  people  to  better  advantage.*     On  finishing  his  discourse, 
he  turned  to  Peter,  who  doubtless  was  anew  struck  with  the  power  of 
his  words,  and  told  him  to  cast  his  net  into  the  deep.     Although  he 
had  toiled  all  night  in  vain,  he  obeyed  the  Master  at  a  word.     This  full 
confidence  of  Peter  shows  that  he  had  already  been  impressed  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  with  the  Divinity  of  Christ.t     An  impression  of  the 
most  powerful  character,  however,  must  have  been  made  upon  him  (as 
a  fisherman)  by  the  wonderful  result  of  this  once  letting  down  of  his 
net,  after  the  vain  attempts  of  the  long  night  before.     The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  power  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  oum  trade  was 
characteristic  of  the  Divine  operations  generally  in  the  history  of 
Christianity ;  he  was  thus  led  fix)m  the  Carnal  to  the  Spiritual.|     All 
his  previous  impressions  were  revived  and  deepened  by  this  sudden  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  a  word  from  Christ,  and  the  Saviour  appeared 
so  exalted  that  he  felt  himself  unworthy  to  be  near  him  [*•  Depart  from 
me y  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  .'"]§     The  Divine  power  appears 

*  A  comparisoD  of  Lake,  v.,  with  Matt.,  iv.,  18,  will  vindicate  the  correctneu  of  thia  rep- 
resentation. Here  we  have  two  independent  statementa:  that  in  Matthew  an  abbreviated 
one,  while  Luke's  is  the  vivid  and  circamstantial  accoant  of  an  eye-witness.  The  worda 
of  Christ  to  Peter,  as  given  by  Matthew  (iv.,  19),  "  /  wHl  make  yonjithert  of  men,"  seem 
to  presuppose  an  event  such  as  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes ;  but  Matthew  present! 
them  as  entirely  isolated,  while  Luke  gives  the  occasion  of  them  very  graphically.  None 
but  those  abstractionists  who  must  measure  all  phenomena,  however  infinite  in  variety, 
apon  the  Procrustean  bed  of  their  own  logical  formulas,  will  see  in  this  accoant  the  stamp 
of  a  legendary  story.  It  has  all  the  freshness  of  life  and  reality  about  it.  Whoever  if 
wefl  read  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  all  ages  will  be  able  to  recall 
many  analogous  cases.  Sekletermacher  (Conun.  on  Luke,  in  loc.,  or  "  Werke,"  iL,  53),  in 
his  remarks  on  this  case,  showed  with  what  nice  tact  he  could  distinguish  kittory  from  le- 
fCend.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  whose  profoundly  logical  mind  humbled 
itself,  in  pure  love  of  Truth,  before  the  power  of  History ! 

T  It  also  confirms  the  account  in  John's  Gospel  The  connexion  of  the  narrative  which 
I  bave  given  abundantly  shows  that  Matthew's  account  is  not  irreconcilable  with  Luke's, 
or  tx)th  with  John's,  as  some  snppose.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  connexion 
thus  made  by  comparing  all  the  accounts  was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  writers  $everolly, 
for  in  that  case,  doubtless,  the  form  of  their  narratives  would  have  been  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  Such  discrepancies  can  surprise  no  man  who  has  attempted  to  gather  a 
connected  narrative  of  any  kind  from  several  distbct  accounts. 

i  Those  who  believe  in  a  Divine  teleological  government  of  the  world,  in  a  Providence 
which  makes  Nnturo  subserve  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  On4],mnst  rei^ard  this  e\ent 
at  one  of  those  in  which  the  border  line  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  is  hard  to 
be  distinguished,  and  which  form  the  point  of  transition  from  tlie  former  to  the  latter. 

A  On  account  of  this  peculiar  relation  between  Christ  and  Peter,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
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fearful^  in  ita  bolinefls,  to  the  sinner  who  is  conscious  of  his  sinfulness ; 
it  fills  him  with  consternation ;  he  shrinks  back  from  it  with  trembling. 
Infinite,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  law,  must  the  chasm  appear  betweeo 
the  sinner  and  the  Divinely  exalted  Holy  One.* 

Christ  seized  upon  this  impression,  and,  glorifying  the  Physical  into 
the  Spiritual,  by  his  prophetic  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  said  to 
Peter  [Fear  not ;  from  heneefortk  thou  shah  catch  men]  :  *'  Shrink  noC 
back  in  fear.  Take  confidence  in  me.  Attach  thyself  hencefoitli 
wholly  to  me.  Thou  shalt  see  greater  proofe  of  my  power  than  this. 
In  fellowship  with  me  thou  shalt  achieve  >  greater  miracles.  From 
henceforth  thy  net  shall  catch  men.** 

The  same  impression,  also,  caused  Andrew,  James,  and  Johnf  to 
join  themselves  from  thenceforth  more  closely  to  Jesus. 

{115.  The  Calling  of  Nathanad. 

In  the  case  of  a  John,  the  full  impression  of  Christ's  personalitj, 
first  received,  prepared  the  depths  of  his  youthful  soul  for  sudden  and 

(aleboagh  mnch  may  be  laid  in  favour  of  it)  that  thia  event  oocnnred  after  he  had  knows 
Christ  for  aome  time,  or  after  he  had  been  a  witness  of  his  first  pablic  laboors  at  Jerusalem; 
so,  also,  we  cannot,  for  the  same  reason,  place  it  after  the  wedding  at  Cana ;  althongh  due 
last  is  more  probable  than  die  other,  since  we  cannot  say  certainly  what  impressions  the 
oocarrences  at  Cana  made,  at  first,  upon  the  disciples.  The  view  which  we  have  followed 
in  the  text  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  connexion  between  John,  i.,  43,  and  46 ;  bat 
there  is  no  real  contradiction.  The  calling  of  Nathanael  (John,  i.,  46)  and  that  of  Philip  (i., 
43)  are  not  necessarily  connected  in  place  and  time.  John  mentions  an  intended  return  to 
Oalilee  (v.  43),  bnt  says  nothing  aboat  die  journey  itself;  he  may  have  been  induced,  by 
the  mention  of  Bethsaida.  to  place  the  theatre  of  the  account  in  that  region.  (See  Bleek, 
Stud.  u.  Krit,  1833,  ii.)  The  late  B.  Jacohi  (in  the  same  periodical,  1838,  iv.,  852)  adduces 
against  this  view  John's  accuracy,  in  this  passage,  in  mentioning  time  and  place.  It  is 
oot  dear,  however,  that  John  meant  to  give,  in  each  case  in  the  chapter,  the  time  and  place 
exactly.  His  exactness  extends  only  to  the  events  which  served  to  lead  John't  ducipUt 
to  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  evident  that  Nathanael  belonged  to  that  number.  The  way 
fai  whidi  Philip  describes  the  Messiah  to  him,  saying  nothing  of  the  Baptist's  testimony, 
rather  shows  the  contrary.  Moreover,  die  opposite  view  would  prove  that  Nathanael  was 
first  found  in  Galilee. 

*  The  truth  of  this  individual  trait,  as  narrated  of  Peter,  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
developement  of  his  character.  The  cooscioilsness  of  his  siufulness  and  distance  from  the 
perfecUy  Holy  One  must,  indeed,  have  remained ;  and  his  sense  of  the  loftiness  of  Christ 
could  be  diminuhed  by  no  degree  of  intimacy  with  him.  But  there  was  this  great  differ- 
ence between  the  two  periods  of  his  religious  life,  that  in  the  latter,  as  he  imbibed  more 
and  more  the  spirit  of  communion  with  Christ,  he  felt  himself  no  more  repelled  as  a  sinner 
from  Him  in  whom  the  souroe  of  Divine  life  for  men  was  revealed,  but  attracted  to  him, 
not  merely  by  his  own  spiritual  affinities,  but  by  his  personal  experience,  that  He  "  had  the 
worde  qf  eternal  life,**  The  redeeming^  power  of  the  Divine  One  was  more  and  more  folly 
reTcaled  to  him :  the  Divinity  appeared  to  him  no  more  as  a  merely  outward,  but  as  an  in- 
ward power.  The  central  source  of  all  the  individual  rays  of  Divinity  shone  forth  upon  his 
consciousness,  and  the  separate  rays  of  themselves,  therefore,  appeared  in  a  new  light. 

t  Luke  says  (v.  10)  that  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zcbedee,  were  "  partners  with  Si- 
mon •,"  they  were,  therefore,  eye-witnesses  of  that  event,  and  received  the  same  imprcsaion 
fitom  it  In  Matthew's  statement  (iv.,  31)  they  were  with  their  father,  in  another  vessel, 
"  mending  their  nets."  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Luke,  since  he  likewise  mentions 
two  Teistla,  and— not,  indeed,  the  mending,  bat— the  washing  of  the  much-used  nets. 
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separate  impressions  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  which  soon  brought  him 
to  a  complete  decision.  But  the  narrow  prejudices  of  a  Natuanael 
had  to  be  overcome  by  a  separate  supernatural  sign  before  he  could 
receive  the  impression  of  Christ's  manifestation  and  nature  as  a  wholo. 
When  Philip  first  announced  to  him  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Messiah,  he  expressed  both  surprise  and  incredulity  that  any  thing  so 
high  should  come  forth  from  a  comer  like  Galilee.  Instead  of  discuss- 
ing the  point,  Philip  appeals  to  his  own  experience,  and  tells  him  to 
'*come  and  see."  Nathanael's  prejudice  was  not  strpng  enough  to 
prevent  his  compliance,  or  to  hinder  him  from  being  convinced  by  facts. 
Christ  sees  and  esteems  his  love  of  truth,  and  receives  him  with  the 
words,  *'  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile**  (a  true 
and  honest-hearted  member  of  the  Theocratic  nation).  The  candid 
youth  is  surprised  to  find  himself  known  by  a  stranger.  He  expresses 
his  astonishment,  and  Christ  increases  the  impression  made  upon  his 
feelings,  by  a  more  striking  proof  still  of  his  supernatural  knowledge, 
telling  him  that  his  glance,  piercing  the  barriers  of  space,  had  rested 
on  him  before  Philip  called  him  as  he  stood  "  under  the  fig-tree"  (this 
probably  had  some  reference  to  the  thoughts  which  occupied  his  mind 
under  the  fig-tree).  His  prejudices  are  readily  removed  [he  acknowl- 
edged Christ  as  '*  Scm  of  God  and  King  of  Israel"] ;  Christ  admits 
that  he  is  in  the  first  stage  of  faith,*  but  tells  him  that  his  faith  must 
develope  itself  from  this  beginning,  and  advance  to  a  higher  aim  (John, 
i.,  50,  51).  A  faith  thus  resting  on  a  single  manifestation  might  easily 
be  perplexed  by  some  other  single  one,  that  might  not  meet  its  expec- 
tations. That  is  a  genuine  faith  (according  to  Christ)  which  carries  it- 
self to  the  very  central-point  of  revelation,  seizes  the  intuition  of  Di- 
vinity in  its  immediate  nature  and  manifestation  as  a  whole,  and  ob- 
tains, through  immediate  contact  with  the  Divine  in  the  Spirit,  a  stand- 
point which  doubt  can  never  reach.  Nathanael  was  to  see  "  greater 
things"  than  this  isolated  ray  of  the  supernatural.  He  was  to  see  the 
" heavens  opened  upon  the  Son  of  Man"  into  whose  intimacy  he  was 
about  to  enter,  and  **•  Angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending"  upon 
him.  He  was  to  learn  Christ  in  his  true  relation  to  the  developement 
of  humanity,  as  Him  through  whom  human  nature  was  to  be  glorified  ; 
through  whom  the  locked-up  heavens  were  again  to  be  opened ;  the 
communion  with  heaven  and  earth  restored  ;  to  whom  and  from  whom 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  were  to  flow.  Such  was  to  be  his  Divine 
glory  in  its  Jull  manifestation ;  all  other  signs  were  but  individual  to- 
kens of  it. 

*  See  p.  138. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

JESUS   AT   CANA. 

§  116.  The  Change  of  Water  into  Wine. — Character  and  Import  ofth€ 
Miracle^ — Little  Impression  made  upon  the  People, 

THREE  days  after  Christ  had  thus  set  forth  the  mcNle  in  which  he 
from  that  time  should  reveal  himself,  he  displayed,  at  a  wedding  in 
C ANA,*  the  fulness  of  "  the  power  of  heaven"  streaming  forth  from  him- 
self, which  was  to  transfigure,  as  he  had  said,  both  nature  and  humanity. 
The  wine  provided  for  the  occasion  gave  out,  and  Mary  requested  her 
Son  to  supply  the  lack  by  employing  the  powers  that  were  at  his  com- 
mand. Having  recognized  him  as  Messiah,  she  necessarily  expected 
him  to  work  miracles,  and  this  expectation  was  increased  by  the  im- 
pression which  he  had  made  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  after 
his  consecration  to  the  Messianic  mission.  She  looked  impatiently  for 
the  hour  when  he  should  reveal  himself  in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men. 

But  Christ,  although  he  held  all  purely  human  feelings  sacred,  yet 
demanded  that  "  man  should  deny  father  and  mother"  when  the  cause 
of  QoD  required  it.  He  had  now  to  apply  this  principle  to  his  own 
mother,  and,  conscious  of  his  Divine  character  and  calling,  to  rebuke 
the  request  thus  made  to  him,  and  the  feelings  which  prompted  it. 
'*  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come  /"  as  if  he  had 
said,  "  Our  wishes  lie  apart  My  Divine  powers  cannot  be  made  sub- 
servient to  earthly  aims  and  motives.  My  acts  obey  a  higher  plan  and 
loftier  laws,  in  accordance  with  which  each  of  them  has  its  appointed 
time.  As  yet,  the  moment  for  revealing  myself  in  my  Messianic  dig- 
nity, by  miracles  apparent  to  all  eyes,  has  not  arrived." 

Christ  intended,  as  he  here  intimates,  to  come  forth  gradually  from 
his  obscurity.  He  had  no  idea  of  displaying  his  glory,  as  Mary  wished, 
at  once.  Still,  as  she  might  have  been  accustomed  to  take  from  his 
words  and  look  more  than  he  uttered,  she  probably  understood  that  her 
wish  would  be  met,  so  far  as  the  fact  was  concerned,  though  from  a 
point  of  view  totally  different  from  her  own.  And  so  it  was ;  the  thing 
was  done,  but  in  no  very  striking  way,  nor  in  a  way  calculated  to  re- 
veal his  Messianic  glory  to  all  eyes. 

As  for  the  character  of  the  miracle  itself,  wo  cannot  place  it,  as  some 
do,  among  the  highest  of  Christ's  miraculous  acts.     We  conceive  it 

*  1ft  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nathanael  wa«  "  the  Km  of  Tholmai/'  t.  e.,  Bartholomew,  of 
Cana ;  which  fact  may  oonfinp  oar  riew  of  the  order  of  the  events. 
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tbuB :  He  brought  out  of  water,  by  his  creative  energy,  a  Bubstance 
(wine),  which  is  naturally  the  joint  product  of  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  of  human  labour,  water  being  only  one  of  the  co-operating  factors; 
and  thus  substituted  his  creative  power  for  various  natural  and  artificial 
processes.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the  water  was 
changed  into  manufactured  toine ;  but  that,  by  his  direct  agency,  he 
imparted  to  it  powers  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects ;  that  he 
intensified  (so  to  speak)  the  powers  of  water  into  those  of  wine.*  In- 
deed, this  latter  view  of  the  miracle  conforms  better  to  its  spiritual  im- 
port  than  the  former.t 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  i\ie  final  cause  and  moral  bearing| 
of  the  miracle  to  say  that  Christ  intended,  by  thus  exhibiting  his  glory, 
to  incite  and  confirm  a  faith  in  his  calling.  We  must  seek  its  import 
rather  by  contemplating  it  in  reference  to  his  moral  self-^revelation  as 
a  whole ;  by  inquiring  how  the  peculiar  Spirit  of  Christ  was  reflected 
and  illustrated  in  this  single  act. 

While  in  retirement,  he  had  resembled,  in  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
the  ascetic  preacher  of  repentance,  John  the  Baptist.  Ncno,  however, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  labours,  no  longer  in  solitude,  but 
mingling  in  the  social  life  of  men,  he  enters  into  all  human  interests, 
shares  all  human  feelings,  and  thus  at  once  presents  a  contrast  to*  the 
severe  legalism  of  John.  In  the  joyous  circle  of  a  wedding,  he  per- 
forms his  first  miracle  to  gratify  a  social  want  Thus  he  sanctifies  con- 
nexions, feelings,  joys,  that  are  purely  human,  by  his  personal  presence, 
and  by  unfolding  his  Divine  powers  in  such  a  circle  and  on  such  an 
occasion.  In  this  view  the  miracle  gives  the  spirit  of  Christian  Ethics, 
whose  task  it  is  to  apply  to  all  human  relations  the  image  of  Christ  as 

*  I  would  be  pleased  to  beliere,  if  I  ooald.  that  the  view  here  taken  had  a«  old  eocleii- 
aitical  aathority  aa  the  late  BanrngarUn-CrunuM  lappoaes  he  baa  foand  for  it,  in  the  ancienl 
hymn  "  De  Epiphania  Domini"  {Danitl,  Theiaaras  Hymnolo^caa*  i.,  p.  10) :  '*  Vel  hydrik 
plenis  aqaa  vini  saporem  infaderia."  Bat  the  word  iaporem  can  hardly  be  made  emphatia 
In  the  senae  of  the  hymn,  the  worda  "  vini  saporem  infandere"  probably  mean  nothing 
more  than  "  in  vinnm  mutare." 

t  Compare,  aa  analo^pei,  the  mineral  tpringt,  in  which,  by  natoral  proceises,  new 
powera  are  given  to  water ;  and  the  ancient  aoooonta  of  springa  which  lent  forth  waten 
like  wine — intoxicating  waten  t  *'  noAXcx«9  S*  del  Kpilimt  al  nh  vwiftArt^  ml  olyuSiart^tt  it 
^  wifi  Tlu^Xayoi'lav,  itp6t  %v  ^ei  tov<  iYX<*piovt  hnonivuv  vpoetdvrat" — Atheiueut,  Deip.,  it,  $  17,  la 
Of  another  water  layg  TkeopompU9,  "  rovf  idiwrrat  mM  itiBicKuBat,  «a0^  xmi  rodt  rip  tUvov." 

t  The  sappoaition  that  John's  Gk>apel  waa  written  by  aome  one  of  Alexandrian  ednca* 
tion,  with  a  tendency  to  Gnoaticism,  ia  refated  by  this  narrative.  Sadi  a  man  woald  never 
have  assigned  such  an  object  and  sach  a  acene  for  Christ's  first  miracle.  Sach  a  oo* 
ooald  not  have  invented  and  put  into  the  moadi  of  the  "  mler  of  die  feast"  the  clamsj 
Jest  which  he  uttered  (John,  ii.,  9),  (althongh  we  do  not  (as  some  do)  lay  stress  upon  it,  and 
infer  that  the  guests  were  nearly  drunk).  Any  one  writing  a  history  of  Christ  apokv 
getically,  and  widi  a  view  to  exalt  his  character  according  to  the  tendency  of  dxMe  times^ 
would  rather  have  altered  and  adorned  a  true  narrative  of  such  facts  (if  sach  existed)  tfaaa 
have  invented  a  false  one  bearing  against  his  object ;  or,  if  be  had  some  tymbolical  meaning 
io  hia  view,  be  would  certain^  bare  atated  it. 
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stamped  upon  his  self-revealed  life.  But  it^as  a  further  and  a  great 
symbolical  import :  Christ  employed  water,  one  of  the  commonest  sup- 
ports of  life,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  power :  so  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  Christ's  Spirit  and  labours,  the  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Christianity 
not  to  destroy  what  is  natural,  but  to  ennoble  and  transfigure  it ;  to  en- 
able it,  as  the  organ  of  Divine  powers,  to  produce  effects  beyond  it^ 
original  capacities.  To  energize  the  power  of  Water  into  that  of  Win . 
is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  the  peculiar  office  of  Christianity. 

This  first  stay  of  Christ  in  Galilee  after  his  inauguration  as  Messiah 
was  attended  with  important  results  in  the  training  of  the  narrower 
circle  of  his  disciples  :  but  he  does  not  appear,  in  that  short  time,  to  have 
made  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  people.  There  were  few  so  in- 
genuous in  their  prepossessions  as  a  Nathanael ;  the  prejudices  of  many 
against  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter  at  Nazareth''  could  not  be  removed 
until  they  had  obtained  a  vivid  impression  of  his  public  labours  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  metropolis.  Even  in  this  beginning  of  his 
la}x>urs  in  Galilee,  he  had  probably  found  occasion  to  apply  the  Jewish 
proverb,  "  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country,**^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FIB8T  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

PASSOVER. 

§  117.   The  Purifying  of  the  Temple. 

DURING  the  feast  of  the  Passover  Jesus  appeared  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  prophetic  calling,  and  accredited  it  by  miracles.t  On  vis- 
iting the  Temple,  he  found  its  worship  disturbed  by  disorders  which 
desecrated  the  holy  place — a  picture  of  the  general  secularization  of 
the  Theocracy .{ 

*  John,  iv.,  44 :  doabtleis  referring  to  thii  period ;  a  capposition  which  the  use  of  yif  reo^ 
den  probable.  Tha«  interpreted^  we  should  have  John's  testimony  that  Christ  had  already 
aoaght  to  appear  as  a  teacher  in  Galilee. 

t  Although  the  purifying  of  the  Temple  doubtless  belongs  to  an  early  period  of  Cbrisf  • 
teaching,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  irom  John's  account,  that  Christ  had  not  taught  and 
wrought  miracles  before ;  indeod,  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  addressed  him  rather 
shows  the  contrary. 

X  Here  a  difficulty  arises :  the  cleansing  of  die  Temple  is  placed  by  John  at  tiie  begin- 
ning of  Christ's  ministry,  during  his  first  stay  at  Jerusalem ;  by  the  other  Evangelists  at 
the  end  of  his  labours,  during  his  last  stay  there.  Unless  the  same  event  took  place  tntiee, 
and  in  the  very  same  way  (which  is  hardly  probable),  either  John  or  the  others  must  have 
deviated  from  the  chronological  order.  It  may  appear  more  probable  that  an  act  implying 
so  great  power  over  the  priests,  and  the  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers,  was  done  after  his 
last  triumphal  entry,  when  tiie  people  were,  ibr  die  moment,  enthusiastic  in  hii  favour,  than 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  Jews  from  a  distance  who  wished  to  of- 
fer sacrifices,  booths  had  been  erected  in  the  Temple-court,  in  which 
every  tiling  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for  sale,  and  money- 
changers  were  also  allowed  to  take  their  stand  there;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  existing  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people, 
many  foul  abuses  had  grown  up.  The  merchants  and  brokers  made 
every  thing  subservient  to  their  avarice,  and  their  noisy  huckstering 
was  a  great  disturbance  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple. 

It  was  Christ's  calling  to  combat  the  corruptions  of  the  secularized 
Theocracy,  and  to  predict  the  judgments  of  God  against  them.  And 
as  the  general  desecration  of  all  that  was  holy  was  imaged  in  these 
profane  doings  at  the  Temple,  he  first  manifested  against  them  his  holy 
anger.  Threatening  the  traders  with  a  scourge  of  small  cords,  he 
drove  them  out  of  the  Temple ;  and  said  to  those  who  sold  doves, 
"  Take  these  things  hence  ;  make  not  my  Father*s  house  a  house  of  mer- 
chandise,^** 

These  words  are  not  only  applicable  to  the  special  case,  but  also 
contain  a  severe  reproof  of  that  carnal  tendency  which  debases  God's 
house  into  a  merchant's  exchange.  The  lifting  up  of  the  scourge  could 
not  have  been  in  token  of  physical  force,  fop— apart  from  Christ's  char- 
acter— what  was  one  man  against  so  many  1  It  could  only  be  a  sym- 
bolical sign — a  sign  of  the  judgments  of  God  that  were  so  soon  to  fall 
upon  those  who  had  corrupted  the  Theocracy.t 

There  was  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  wrought  here,  but  a  proof 
of  the  confident  Divine  power  with  which  he  influenced  the  minds  of 
men ;  an  example  of  the  direct  impression  of  Divinity,  of  the  power 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  One  as  a  punisher,  in  rousing  the 
slumbering  conscience.  Origcn,  who  found  many  difficulties  in  this 
narrative,!  and  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  ideal  and  symbolical,  thought 

at  the  beginniniii^  of  his  Uboara.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  had  more  occaaioD, 
after  bis  triamphal  entry,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  occasion  public  disturbance,  or 
wear  the  appearance  of  employing  earUily  power.  As  for  the  diffictiUy  of  the  thing  at  his 
opening  ministry,  no  one  can  say  tekat  influences  the  immediate  power  of  God  might  pro- 
dnce  upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  men.  It  is  certainly  less  easy  to  account  for  such  an 
anachronism  in  John,  whose  account  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  accurate  in  chronological  order, 
than  in  the  other  Evangelists ;  the  latter  might  natnraNy  connect  a  fact  like  this,  well 
adapted  to  oral  tradition,  with  the  laU  entry,  which  was  the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  cir* 
cle  of  accounts  which  they  compiled.  According  to  John  (ii.,  18),  the  Jews  put  the  quet* 
tion,  "  What  tign,  ihowest  thou  us  ?"  dec. ;  in  Luke,  xx.,  3,  the  Sanhedrim  ask,  "  By  whiii 
authority  doeitt  thou  these  things  f"  &c.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  last  question  sug- 
gested the  statement  of  the  event  which  gave  rise  to  it,  if  it  were  certain  (as,  indeed,  it  is 
not)  that  in  the  passage  in  Luke  it  has  this  special  reference  to  the  act,  and  not  a  reference 
to  Christ's  teaching  in  general  at  that  time. 

*  John,  at  most,  alludes  to  Isa.,  Ivi.,  7  ;  Jer.,  vii.,  11 :  but  the  other  Gospels  give  direot 
citations.    This  is  another  proof  of  the  originality  of  John's  narrative. 

t  How  absurd  would  it  be  to  attribute  the  invention^  such  an  incident  as  this  to  a  man 
9f  Alexandrian  culture !  Its  utter  repugnance  to  AlesAidrian  views  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Origen  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  objectiooa  to  the  credibility  of  the  namttr^. 

t  T.  ix..  in  Joann. 
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that  if  it  were  to  be  received  as  history*  the  miracle  would  be  greater 
than  the  change  of  water  into  wine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  of  Christ's 
deeds ;  as  in  this  case  he  would  not  have  had  to  act  upon  inert  and  life- 
less matter,  but  upon  living  beings  capable  of  resistance.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  no  miracle,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  >vrought,  precisely  be- 
cause Christ  had  to  operate  upon  men,  endowed,  it  is  true,  with  a  will 
capable  of  resisting,  but  abo  with  susceptibilities  that  had  to  yield  to 
the  moral  and  religious  force  of  an  immediate  Divine  impression,  and 
with  conscience,  that  slumbering  consciousness  of  God  which  man  can 
never  wholly  abnegate,  and  which  may  be  roused  by  a  commanding 
holy  power,  in  a  way  that  is  not  to  be  calculated.  There  are  many 
things  in  history  that  must  be  regarded  as  myths  by  minds  that  judge 
only  by  the  standard  of  every-day  reality. 

§  118.   The  Saying  of  Christ,  "  Destroy  this  Temple^'  ^.—Additional 

Exposition  of  it  given  by  John. 

Some  of  the  priests  asked  Christ  by  what  signs  he  could  prove  his 
authority  to  act  thus.  Ho  gave  them  an  answer,  at  once  reproof  and 
prophecy,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I tdll  raise  it.  up** 

The  most  natural  and  apparent  interpretation  of  these  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered,  laying  no  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  specification  of  **  three  days^**  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  When  you^  by  your  ungodliness^  which  desecrates  all  that  is 
holy^  have  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  then  will  I  build 
it  up  again ;"  alluding  (according  to  the  mode  of  conception  every 
where  prevalent  in  the  New  Testament)  to  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  The  kingdom  of  God  had  a  common  basis 
in  both ;  the  new  spiritual  Temple  which  Christ  is  to  erect  among  men 
is,  therefore,  represented  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  after  its 
destruction ;  the  latter  being  a  symbol  of  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
Jewish  worship,  which  was  identified  with  the  Temple  itself.  The 
Temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  identical  in  Judaism  and  in 
Christianity  :t  there,  in  a  form  particular  and  typical ;  here,  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  essence,  and  intended  for  all  men  and  all  ages. 
As  Christ  is  conscious  that  the  desecrated  and  ruined  Temple  will  be 
raised  up  by  him  in  greater  splendour,  he  acts  upon  this  consciousness, 
as  reformer  of  the  old  Temple,  in  the  very  beginning  of  those  labours 
which  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  and  spiritual  one. 

But  what  a  glance  into  futurity  was  required  in  him  thus  to  foretell 

*  Origin*  however,  exaggerated  the  throng  that  Chrift  had  to  expel  into  tkoutandg, 
John,  more  simply  than  the  other  Evangelists,  speaks  only  of  the  expulsion  of  the  UUen ; 
they,  of  the  buyers  also. 

t  Jost  as  the  "  Hoose  of  Qod"  (I^b.,  iii.,  9-6)  is  made  the  same  in  both  dispensations ;  as 
the  later  one  fulfills  the  law  of  tKe  older.  I  cannot  see  any  force  in  Kling**  objectiona 
^tad.  XL  Krit.,  1836,  i.,  127).    The  uiiviv  is  already  implied  in  the  hf^^fM. 
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not  only  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  by  the  guilt  of  the  Jews— the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  worship  being  necessarily  identified  therewith — ^but  also 
the  erection  of  the  spiritual  Edifice  that  was  to  take  its  place ;  to  pre* 
diet  in  himself  the  mightiest  achievement  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
at  a  time  when  but  a  few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined  himi 
and  even  they  had  but  i^  distant  dawning  idea  of  what  he  intended  to 
accomplish  !  So  vast  a  meaning  was  involved  in  those  dark  words — 
dark,  as  all  prophecies  are  dark!  An  analogous  meaning  was  cour 
tained  in  his  expression  on  another  occasion,  **  Here  is  something 
greater  than  the  Temple;***  showing,  perhaps,  that  he  was  accustomed 
thus  to  point  from  the  temporary  Temple  to  the  higher  one  which  had 
already  appeared,  and  which  would  still  further  reveal  itself  in  the 
course  of  his  labours. 

Among  the  accusations  brought  against  Christ  by  the  false  witnesses, 
at  a  later  period,  was  this,  that  he  had  said,  "  /  am  able  to  destroy 
the  Temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  daysJ*\  Some  may  suppose 
that  the  editor  of  our  Greek  Matthew  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
occasion  and  the  true  sense  on  which  the  words  were  uttered  by  Christ, 
and  therefore  attributed  them  entirely  to  the  invention  of  the  witnesses. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  testimony  was  called  ^a^^f  by  Matthew, 
because  the  witnesses  perverted,  and  put  a  false  construction  on  Christ's 
real  words ;  he  had  not  said  that  "  he  would  destroy  the  Temple,"  but 
(what  is  very  different)  that  its  destruction  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  might  very  naturally  have  falsely 
reported  the  words,  in  order  to  put  a  sense  upon  them  that  would  not 
bear  against  themselves  so  closely,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
appear  more  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In  Mark,  xiv.,  58,  the  words 
are  still  more  perverted  by  the  false  witnesses :  "  I  will  destroy  this 
Temple  that  is  made  tcith  hands^  and  tcithin  three  days  J  will  build 
another  "^  Not  that  they  understood  Christ  that  he  would  build  a 
spiritual  temple  instead  of  the  visible  one;  but,  probably,  that  he 
could,  after  destroying  the  latter,  replace  it  in  greater  glory  by  magic 
(after  the  visionary  representations  of  the  Chiliasts),  or  cause  one  to 
descend  from  heaven.  Even  one  of  the  thieves  on  the  cross  malevo- 
lently quoted  these  words  against  Christ.  AH  this  shows  that,  what- 
ever amazement  the  words  excited,  they  had* made  a  great  and  general 
impression.§ 

*  See  above,  p.  89.  t  Matt.,  xxri,,  61. 

t  Mark  observes  (xiv.,  59) :  "  But  neither  so  did  their  toiinesM  agree  together." 
$  It  is  a  special  ooofirmation  of  John's  Gospel  diat  he  alone  gives  the  nataral  oocaaioa 
for  the  utterance  of  these  words  by  Christ,  and  their  original  form.  Straui$,  however, 
thinks  that  the  original  form  of  the  expression  was  that  pat  into  Stephen's  month  by  his 
aocasers,  Acts,  vi.,  14 ;  and  that  the  "  three  days"  were  added  subsequently,  with  reference 
to  the  resurrection.  But  these  are  not  Stephen's  words,  nor  is  it  even  attributed  to  him 
that  he  quoted  Chru^t,  but  only  that  he  uttered  a  thought  of  his  own,  perhaps  d^ved 
from  diem.    At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  **  three  days"  would  have  been  onaoited  to 
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The  faithfulness  of  John  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he 
distinguishes  his  own  interpretation  of  these  words  of  Christ  from  the 
words  themselves.*  Christ,  in  uttering  them  (according  to  John's  ex- 
planation), pointed  to  his  own  body  [referring  to  the  resurrection]. 

Although  this  does  not  appear  to  bear  so  directly  upon  the  aim  of 
Christ  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews,  as  the  view 
given  above,  it  yet  may  involve  the  following  deeper  import,  viz. : 
"  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  only  a  temporary  place  consecrated  to 
God;  but  Christ,  in  his  human  nature,  shall  build  up  the  everlasting 
Temple  of  God  for  man.  The  former  shall  be  destroyed,  and  not  re- 
built ;  but  the  body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  Divine 
Nature,  shall  rise  triumphant  out  of  death.^f 

The  first  interpretation  seems  to  us  more  simple,  and  to  connect  itself 
more  naturally  with  Christ's  intention ;  but  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
in  giving  a  more  intelligible  bearing  to  the  "  three  days.^J 

die  thoaght  ti cribed  to  Stephen.  The  interpolation  of  the  wordi  "  three  dayf "  is  more  im- 
probable, aa  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  explain  them  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  presence  of  the  words  led  to  their  being  applied  subsequently  to  tbe 
resurrection,  than  that  the  resurrection  itself  led  to  their  interpolation. 

*  It  may  be  disputed  whether  John's  interpretation  is  intended  to  give  the  exact  sento 
in  which  Christ  used  the  words  [or  only  accommodated  them  to  the  resurrection,  as  is  per* 
haps  implied  in  the  22d  verso,  "  when,  therefore,  he  wcu  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  re- 
wumbered  that  he  had  said  this  unto  them*'].  An  instance  of  such  accommodation,  of  wonU 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  a  sense  different  from  the  original  one,  is  found  in  John,  zviii.,  9 ;  al- 
tiiough,  in  this  case,  John  must  have  known  that  he  applied  them  differently,  and  wai 
^ad  to  find  them  admit  such  application.  John's  authority,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  the 
words  of  the  Master  whom  he  fi)lk>wed  so  devoutly,  and  whose  sayings  he  preserved  so 
faidifolly,  is  necessarily  of  great  weight ;  still,  in  the  explanation  of  special  expressions  [ai 
to  their  original  import],  the  natural  relations  and  connexions  might  compel  us  to  deviate 
from  him.  Nor  would  this  at  all  conflict  with  Inspiration,  rightly  understood,  which  would 
only  require  that  the  explanation  given  by  the  Evangelist  should  be  true  in  itself,  although 
the  words  might  not  be  applied  with  Christ's  original  meaning.  He  woukl  none  the  leaf 
be  the  proclaimer  of  the  whole  truth  made  known  to  him  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ohost.  The  mention  of  the  "  three  days^'  (which  cannot,  indeed,  be  easily  explained,  ex- 
cept by  the  resurrection)  might  have  led  the  author  of  this  Qospel,  who  always  dwelt  widi 
peculiar  fondness  upon  every  thing  that  concerned  the  person  of  Christ,  at  once  to  Uiink  of 
his  resurrection.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  Evangelist  is  a  further  proof  against  the 
theory  that  this  Gospel  had  a  later  Hellenistic  or  Alexandrian  origin.  It  would  have  ac- 
corded much  better  with  the  taste  of  that  school  to  apply  Christ's  words,  in  the  grand 
prophetic  bearing,  to  the  building  of  the  spiritual  Temple  (the  y«M  «ycv/iarici(,  in  place  of 
the  vo^  ito^^r^t)  than  to  the  resurrection  of  bis  body. 

t  I  agree  with  Kling's  (1.  c.)  refutation  of  certain  modem  objections  to  John's  explana- 
tion, and  also  with  his  view  of  the  impossibility  of  connecting  the  two  interpretatiooa 
together. 

X  Many  passages  have  beentjuoted  by  others  to  prove  that  **1kret  days"  must  necessarily 
mean  a  time  of  short  duration,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  it  In  general,  it  means  "  a 
round  number,"  and  we  must  learn  from  the  context  whether  a  longer  or  shorter  period  ia 
intended.  In  this  case  the  contrast  with  the  lengtii  of  time  taken  to  buiki  the  Temple  jus- 
tifies us  in  assuming  that  a  short  period  is  meant  The  new  spiritual  Temple,  the  progrea- 
live  developement  of  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  did  in  fact  immediately  follow  tlia 
overthrow  of  the  old  form  of  the  Theocracy. 
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§  119.  Interview  of  Christ  with  Nicodemtu. 

(1.)  Diipoiition  of  the  People  and  Pharisecfl  towardi  Ghrist.^DiBpofitioiiB  of  Nfe- 

odemuB. 

Many  of  tho  people  were  attracted  to  Christ  during  this  his  first  iitaj 
at  Jerusalem.  And  although  the  prevailing  Pharisaic  party  looked 
upon  him  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  they  could  not  openly  oppose  himi 
as  he  had  not  as  yet  arrayed  himself  against  their  statutes  and  tradi- 
tions, but  directed  his  blows  against  abuses  which  no  one  dared  to  de- 
fend. And  even  of  the  Pharisees  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  all  were 
hypocrites,  grovemed  only  by  selfish  motives;  doubtless  there  were 
many  whose  piety,  however  debased  by  the  errors  of  their  entire  sys- 
tem, was  yet  sincere.*  Such  could  not  remain  without  Divine  impres- 
sions from  the  words  and  works  of  Christ 

A  specimen  of  this  better  class  was  NicoDEMUS.t  To  him,  especially, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  appeared  to  be  works  transcending  all  merely 
human  power,  and  undeniable  signs  of  a  Divine  calling.  Beyond  thia 
general  impression,  however,  he  had  no  clear  views  of  Christ's  person 
or  mission  ;  and  his  desire  to  obtain  more  definite  information  was  the 
greater,  because  he  had  participated  in  the  expectations  awakened  by 
John  the  Baptist,  in  regard  to  the  approaching  reign  of  Messiah. 
Recognizing  Christ  as  a  prophet,  he  determined  to  apply  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  came  to  him  by  nighty  to  avoid  strengthening  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  colleagues  in  the  Sanhedrim,  probably  already  aroused 
against  him. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  concep- 
tions of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  expected  it  soon  to  be  founded  in 
risible  and  earthly  glory ;  although  he  may  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 

« 

*  It  ii  probable,  in  the  nature  of  thinga,  that  although  the  Phariaeea,  scribes,  and  chief 
men,  as  a  whole,  were  ill-disposed  to  Christ,  there  were  among  them  individual  suscepti- 
ble  minds.  In  the  first  Gospels  we  find  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  in  Matt.,  ix.,  18.  a  ruler ;  in 
Mark.  xii..  28.  a  scribe,  manifesting  an  interest  in  his  Divine  caUiog,  and  from  these  wa 
may  infer  the  ezistcuce  of  other  cases.  There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  Strauss' s  asaer^ 
tion  that  the  case  of  Nicodemns  is  improbable.  Utterly  unhistorical,  too,  is  his  assertion 
(I,  633)  that  the  accounts  of  rich  and  chief  men  coming  secretly  to  Christ  (and  so  of  Nico- 
demns)  were  invented  at  a  later  period,  to  remove  the  reproach  brought  against  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  "  that  none  but  the  poor  and  illiterate  attached  themselves  to  Jesus."  In- 
stead of  being  a  "  reproach,"  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  primitive  Church  that  tha 
new  creation  of  Christianity'  began  among  the  poor;  that  the  wise  of  thia  worid  were  pot 
to  shame  by  the  ignorant  There  was  no  inducement,  then,  for  such  inventions.  Mora- 
over,  tliis  mode  of  thinking  pervades  the  whole  of  John's  Gospel;  he  that  could  repretant 
Jesus  as  unfolding  his  highest  truths  to  a  poor  woman  could  not  have  been  tempted  to  tii- 
veni  a  conversation  between  him  and  a  distinguished  scribe. 

t  Strauss  strains  hard  to  give  a  symbolical  and  mjrthical  meaning  to  this  commm  Jew- 
ish name,  l^'^*!!?^*  There  is  no  trace  in  the  early  Christian  history  of  mythical  perMoa 
thus  originating  fixmi  mere  fancy,  without  any  historical  point  of  departure.  Only  at  a  later 
period  was  the  history  of  really  eminent  men  exaggerated  by  (voluntaiy  or  invohmtaiy} 
invention  into  fables ;  e.  g.,  Simon  Magus  was  thus  made  mythicaL 
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B<^me  more  worthy  and  Bpintual  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  He  eonsidered 
bimself  sure,  as  a  rigidly  pious  Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a  share  in  that 
kingdom,  and  was  only  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  the  approaching 
manifestation  of  Messiah. 

Addressing  Christ  as  an  enlightened  teacher,  accredited  from  God 
by  miracles,  he  expected  to  obtain  from  his  lips  a  further  account  of 
his  calling  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Messianic  kingdom.  But  instead 
of  entering  upon  this,  Christ  purposely  gives  an  answer  especially 
adapted  to  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  Nicodemus,  and  all  of  like 
mind.*  The  truth  which  he  uttered  was  not  only  new  and  strange  to 
Nicodemus,  but  also  fundamentally  opposed  to  his  whole  system : 
"  Except  a  man  he  bom  again^]  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

(2.)    The  New  Birth. 

Uprooting  the  notion  that  any  particular  line  of  birth  or  descent  can 
entitle  men  to  a  share  in  God's  kingdom,  Christ  points  out  an  inward 
condition,  necessary  for  all  men  alike,  a  title  which  no  roan  can  secure 
by  his  own  power.  His  answer  to  Nicodemus  presupposes  that  all 
men  are  alike  destitute  of  the  Divine  life.  It  was  directed  as  well 
against  the  arrogant  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  as  against  the 
contracted  externalizing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jewish  particular 
ism.  It  involves  also  (although  we  are  not  sure,  from  the  form  of  the 
expression,  that  Christ  intended  precisely  this)  that  a  faith  like  that  of 
Nicodemus  was  insufficient;  springing,  as  it  did,  from  isolated  mii*a- 
cles,  and  not  fi*om  inward  experience,  or  an  internal  awakening  of  the 
Divine  life.  Certainly  it  hit  the  only  point  from  which  Nicodemus 
could  and  must  proceed  in  order  to  change  his  mode  of  conceiving  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Even  if  he  at  first  still  expected  it  to  appear  as 
an  outward  one,  he  must  have  had  a  higher  and  nobler  moral  concep- 
tion of  it.  He  doubtless  took  Christ's  words  "  cannot  see  the  kingdom** 
to  mean  **  cannot  share  in  the  visible  kingdom ;"  while  Christ  meant  an 
inward  spiritual  "  entering  into"  that  kingdom  which  was  first  to  be 
founded,  as  a  spiritual  one,  in  the  hearts  of  men.| 

*  An  answer,  too,  entirely  characteriBtic  of  Jesus,  and  which  woald  not  hare  occurred  to 
ooe  inventing'  this  dialogue. 

t  Or  "from  above;"  bat  I  cannot  prefer  this  reading,  even  after  L&cke^f  ai^tunents. 
"  Bom  as:ain"  corresiwnds  with  "  becoming  like  children"  (Matt,  xviii.,  3) ;  with  nn^iYYcve- 
c(a  (Matt.,  xix.,  28) ;  compared  with  the  Aowrpdv  woXiyyww/af  of  Panl.  We  infer  that  this 
mode  of  expression  belonged  to  the  peculiar  type  of  Christ's  teaching,  as  it  agrees,  also, 
with  his  expressions  (recorded  in  the  first  throe  Gospels)  in  regard  to  his  operations  apon 
hamau  nature. 

I  The  idea  of  a  "  new  birth"  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  mind,  although 
its  true  import  is  only  revealed  in  the  light  which  Christianity  lends  to  self  scrutiny.  Tlie 
non  emendari,  scd  transfignrari  of  Seneca  (Ep.  ad  Lucil.,  vi.),  which  is  rather  a  rhetorical 
expression  any  how,  applies  to  a  gradual  amendment  of  character  by  loppin:^  off  separate 
▼ices,  and  not  to  a  radical  change  of  nature.  As  the  Christian  new  birth  is  the  bednning 
of  a  process  in  human  nature,  which  ia  to  go  on  until  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
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The  mere  figure  of  a  new  birth,  in  itself,  would  have  been  nothing  so 
unusual  or  unintelligible  to  Nicodemus ;  he  could  have  understood  it 
well  enough  if  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  case  of  a  heathen  submit- 
ting himself  to  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  other  Jewish 
usages.*  '  But  what  startled  him  was  the  altogether  novel  application 
which  Christ  made  of  the  figure ;  not  to  a  change  of  external  relations, 
as  in  the  case  above  supposed,  but  to  a  totally  different  change,  of  which 
the  learned  scribe  had  not  the  glimmering  of  an  idea.  He  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  such  an  answer  to  his  question,  and  no  wonder ;  a 
dead,  contracted,  arrogant  scribe-theology  is  always  amazed  at  the  mys- 
teries of  inward,  spiritual  experience.  This  first  direct  impression, 
perhaps,  did  not  allow  him,  at  the  moment,  to  distinguish  between  the 
^figure  and  the  thing,  and  he  asked,  '*  How  can  a  man  be  bam  when  he 

is  old  r 

(3.)  The  Birth  of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit. 

But  Christ  confirms  what  he  had  said,  and  explains  it  further :  "  Ver' 
Uy,  except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Chd^i  He  thus  describes  more  exactly  the  active 
principle  (the  creative  agent)  o^  the  new  birth,  the  Divine  Spirit,  which 
implants  a  new  Divine  life  in  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  it ;  pro- 
ducing a  moral  change,  a  reversion  of  the  universal  tendency  of  man, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  race  tainted  by  sin. 

So  much  is  clear.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  "  water  7^*%    "We  in- 

God,  the  new  birth  in  individaals  preparing  the  way  for  tiie  new  birth  of  a  glorified  world ; 
so  the  Stoic  doctrine  speaks  of  a  ittftoitKii  itakiYytvtjala  rwv  SXtfv.  ivaoroixtitaeit.  Bat  this  is 
connected  with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  a  cycle  of  alternate  destmctions  and  renew- 
als of  the  world,  utterly  opposed  to  the  teleological  point  of  view  in  Christianity.  'O  rtv 
eapoKovTo^TttS,  iav  vovv  hirooovodv  hoii,  ndvm  rd  YtyovSra  Koi  rd  Musva  hipaict  Kord  rb  hitot(S€S^~~(An- 
ion.  Mond.txi.,  1.)  "He  who  lives  only  forty  years  and  observes  well,  has  experienced 
every  thing  which  occurs  in  the  whole  eternity  of  this  ever-renewed  process." 

*  Strauss  thinks  (p.  701)  that  the  way  in  which  Paal  uses  the  expression  "  a  new  crta- 
Hon"  (2  Cor.,  v.,  17  ;  Gal.,  vi.,  15),  without  explaining  it,  implies  that  it  was  in  common  use 
in  Judaism.  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  rather  see  in  such  expressions  the  new  dia- 
led  created  by  Christianity,  which  Paul's  readers  might  be  supposed  to  understand.  If 
Strauss' s  view  were  correct,  we  should  expect  such  antitheses  in  Paul  as  the  foUowing: 
"  Circumcision  cannot  develope  a  new  creation  in  the  heathen,  but  leaves  all  in  its  old  oon« 
dition ;  a  new  creation  can  only  grow  out  from  within,  through  faidi." 

t  How  different  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their  original  simplicity,  were  from  the  later  dress 
given  to  them,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  John,  iii.,  5,  with  the  Clementines,  Horn.,  xi.,  { 
26 :  "  idv  fifi  6vttYcvvri0iiTt  Man  ^wvri  tU  Svotim  xarpis,  utoD,  iylov  wvtrjitaroi,'*  &c.  It  is  inmiaterial 
whether  this  passage  was  borrowed  from  John's  Gk>spcl  immediately,  or  ftom  some  tradi- 
tion. 

t  It  is  said,  by  some,  that  the  hand  of  a  Ister  writer  is  to  be  traced  here,  who  planned 
this  converaatioo,  half  fiction,  half  truth,  upon  the  basis,  perhaps,  of  an  earlier  narrative, 
and  added  "  birth  by  water"  to  "birth  by  spirit."  in  order  to  give  additional  authority  to 
baptism  in  the  Church.  But  this  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  baptism  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  by  John ;  that  he  nowhere  expressly  ascribes  its  institution  to  Christ, 
and  nowhere  says  any  thing  of  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles.  A  writer  influenced  by  an 
ecclesiastical  intent,  and  permitting  himself  to  remodel  the  history  of  Christ  from  such  a 
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fer  from  ilie  fact  that  Christ  says  nothing  more  of  "  water,"  but  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  operations  of  the  '*  Spirit,"  that  the  former  was 
only  a  point  of  departure  to  lead  to  the  latter.  It  was  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  the  **  birth  of  the  Spirit"  into  a  new  Divine  life,  that  was 
unknown  to  Nicodemus ;  whereas  John's  baptism  might  have  already 
made  him  acquainted  with  water  as  a  symbol  of  inward  purification, 
pointing  to  a  higher  purification  of  soul,  to  be  wrought  by  the  Mesaiab^ 
and  aiding  in  its  comprehension. 

After  this  preparation,  Christ  sets  forth  the  general  principle  oo 
which  his  previous  declarations  to  Nicodemus  were  founded,  viz.,  the 
total  opposition  between  the  natural  life— the  life  of  all  those  who  con- 
tinue to  live  according  to  nature  simply — and  the  neto  life  which  Gt>n 
imparts  [**  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  fleshy  and  that  which  is 
bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit'*],  But  as  this  "  birth  of  the  Spirit"  wa« 
still' strange  to  Nicodemus,  Christ  made  use  of  a  sensible  image  to 
bring  it  more  vividly  before  him.  **  As  none  can  set  bounds  or  limits 
to  the  wind,  as  one  hears  and  feels  its  blast,  but  can  not  track  it  to  its 
source  or  to  its  aim ;  so  it  is  with  the  breath  of  God*s  Spirit  in  those 
who  have  experienced  the  new  birth.  There  is  something  in  the  in- 
terior life  not  to  be  explained  or  comprehended,  which  reveals  itself 
only  in  its  operations,  and  can  be  known  only  by  experience ;  it  is  a 
life  which  no  one  can  trace  backward  to  its  origin,  or  forward  to  its 
end." 

The  light  begins  to  dawn  upon  Nicodemus.  But  to  his  mind,  yet 
in  bondage  to  a  legal  Judaism,  prone  to  conceive  all  Divine  things  in 
an  outward  sense,  and  to  keep  God  and  man  too  far  apart,  the  fact  as- 
serted by  Christ  seems  marvellous;  and  he  exclaims  in  amazement, 
'*  How  can  this  be  V*  Jesus  seizes  upon  this  exclamation  to  humble 
the  pride  of  the  learned  theologian,  to  convince  him  of  his  want  of  in- 
sight into  Divine  things,  and  to  make  him  feel  the  need  of  further  illu- 
mination. '*  You,  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  this,  without  which  all  reli- 
gion is  a  dead  thing,  not  known  to  you !  And  if  you  believe  me  not 
when  I  speak  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which  every  man  upon  earth 
may  test  by  his  own  experience,*  how  will  you  believe  when  I  pro- 
claim truths  beyond  the  circle  of  man's  experience  and  transcending 
the  limits  of  his  reason;  when  I  tell  you  the  hidden  and  unfathomable 
counsels  of  God  for  human  salvation  !" 

motive,  woald  not  have  made  these  omisBiona.  It  might  even  be  aaid,  with  more  planti- 
bility,  tliat  John  had  been  led  to  connect  baptism  and  regeneration  together,  and  had  at- 
tributed this  combination  to  Christ.  We  have  no  right,  becaase  of  a  mere  diflScnIty,  to 
chaise  snch  a  thing,  even  though  involuntary,  upon  the  faithful  disciple.  The  whole  turn 
of  John's  feelings,  the  mystic  element  (in  its  good  sense)  that  predominated  in  his  mind, 
would  alcme  have  prevented  him  from  making  any  outward  thing  prominent  that  was  not 
made  so  in  tlie  original  words  of  Christ. 

*  A  Jewish  believer  could  understand  this,  from  its  analogy  to  separate  impoLiea  of  ttie 
Divine  life  experienced  under  Judaism. 
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(4.)    Jerat  intimal^  hi*  own  Safferings. 

This  introductioa  prepares  U8  to  expect  something  totally  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  It  would  have  been 
quite  inappropriate  if  Christ  had  merely  been  about  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
altation of  Messiah,  for  that  idea  was  familiar  enough ;  or  even  if  he 
had  been  about  to  apply  that  exaltation  personally  to  himself  as  Mes- 
siah ;  for  this  claim  could  not  appear  very  maryellous  to  Nicodemus, 
who  was  already  inclined  to  recognize  him  as  a  prophet.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  more  startling  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or  even  to 
the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  outward  letter, 
than  an  intimation  that  Messiah  was  not  to  appear  in  earthly  splendour, 
but  was  to  found  the  salvation  of  mankind  upon  the  basis  of  hii  aum 
tuferiHgiJ^  This  was  indeed,  and  ever,  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
Jews. 

But  Christ  did  not  announce  this  truth,  so  strange  to  Nicodemus, 
plainly  and  in  full  breadth.  Employing  a  well-known  figure  from  the 
Old  Testament,  he  compared  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  the 
serpent  that  was  raised  in  the  wildemessf  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people ;  and,  having  thus  intimated  the  truth  to  the  scribe  by  a  simile 
drawn  from  his  own  familiar  studies,  he  left  it  to  be  further  developed 
by  his  own  thoughts.  The  brazen  serpent  may  have  appeared  to  the 
fathers  a  paradoxical  cure  for  the  serpent's  bite ;  and  such  a  paradox  is 
the  salvation  of  the  world  through  a  suffering  Messiah.  The  very 
strangeness  of  the  comparison  must  have  stimulated  the  mind  of  Nico- 
demus4 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JESUS  AT  iENON,  NEAR  SALIM. 

E  cannot  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  Christ's  first  stay  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry.     But  it  is 


*  See  p.  83,  e4. 

t  Con£  the  ezplftnation  of  Jaeobi.    (Stad.  n.  Krit,  1825,  pt  i) 

X  The  words  of  Christ  end  with  ver.  15,  we  think.  Nicodemoi  had  Ae  goad  in  his  mind, 
•noagh  to  wake  him  out  of  his  ipiritaal  slumber,  and  urge  him  to  deeper  thought  apon  the 
tmlh,  partly  clear  and  partly  obscure,  to  which  he  had  listened.  In  tiie  nature  of  the  case, 
therefore,  Jesos  would  not  be  likely  to  add  any  thing  farther.  The  veraes,  lS-21,  hare  al* 
togetiier  the  air  of  a  commentary  added  by  the  Evangelist,  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart 
and  experience.  He  has  seen  the  working  of  the  Gospel,  and  tiie  judgments,  too,  which 
attend  its  preaching,  and  he  records  them.  John's  Gospel  is  a  teUetion  from  the  history  m 
die  Gospel  made  with  a  definite  purpose ;  he  begins  it  with  a  reflection,  and  he  frequently 
intempts  the  narrative  with  a  course  of  reflection,  as  appears  to  as  to  be  the  case  in  the 
paiMge  under  consideration.    Verse  16  takes  up  and  repeati  Chriafs  cloaiois  woedi  in 
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certain  that  he  went  directly  thence  to  JSnon^  near  Salim  (Salumias),  a 
part  of  the  country  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  theatre  of  John  the 
Baptist's  labours.  Here  he  probably  spent  most  of  the  time  from  the 
Passover  to  the  late  harvest.  He  may  have  had  two  objects  in  this, 
viz.,  to  continue  the  training  of  his  disciples  more  uninterruptedly,  and 
also  to  make  use  of  the  connecting  link  which  the  ministry  of  John  the 
Baptist  afforded.  The  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  tatter's  sepa- 
rate labours  has  already  been  mentioned.f 

§  120.  Jeahfuy  of  John's  Duciples, — Final  Testimony  of  (he  BapUtL 

— His  Imprisonment. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Christ's  sphere  of  labour  excited  the  jealousy 
of  many  of  John's  disciples,  who  would  hear  of  no  other  master  bat 
their  own,  and  who  had  not  imbibed  enough  of  his  spirit  to  know  that 
he  was  to  give  way  before  the  higher  one.  They  had  seen  that  Christ 
obtained  his  first  disciples  by  John's  testimony  in  his  favour.  Having 
no  desire  themselves  to  go  beyond  John's  teaching,  they  did  not  strive 
to  understand  that  testimony  fully,  and  deemed  it  unreasonable  that 
Christ,  who  owed  his  first  followers  to  the  recommendation  of  their 
own  master,  should  exalt  himself  above  the  latter.  But  when  thej 
mentioned  their  surprise  to  John,  he  answered  them,  **  Do  not  wondei 
at  this ;  it  had  to  be  so.  No  man  can  usurp  what  Heaven  has  not 
granted  him.  (No  man's  labours  can  transcend  the  limit  appointed 
by  God.  Christ's  influence  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  his  calling.  Men 
would  not  join  him,  if  God  did  not  give  them,  in  him,  what  t  could 
never  bestow.)"  He  then  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  had  never  an- 
nounced himself  to  them  as  Messiah,  but  always,  and  only,  as  the  Fore- 
runner :  "  I  said  I  am  not  the  Christy  but  that  I  am  sent  before  him,'* 

It  is  to  be  observed  (and  it  confirms  what  we  have  said  of  the  histor- 
ical position  of  the  Baptist)  that  he  does  not  here  appeal  to  his  private 
declarations  as  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  made  to  individual  susceptible 
disciples,  but  only  to  his  continuous  public  testimony.     The  jealous 

rene  15,  and  exftaim  them,  %m  Uie  y^  obTioaaly  thowi.  The  marlu  of  a  change  in  the 
speaker  seem  to  me  very  evident  It  appean  to  be  characteristio  of  John  not  to  mark 
■nch  transitions  rery  distinctly ;  although,  of  coarse,  he  coald  nerer  intend  to  intermix  his 
own  words  with  those  of  the  Savionr. 

*  I  y^S»  A  name  derived  from  yj^  {"a place  abounding  in  waier*%  John,  iii,  23.  Sose- 
oiiis  {Onomastikan)  says  that  such  a  place  was  stiD  pointed  ont,  eight  Roman  mites  south af 
Scythopolis.  near  Salim  and  the  Jordan.  (Hieron.,  0pp.,  od.  Vallars,  iii.,  163  ;  RofenmiUler, 
Handb.  d.  Biblisch.  Alterth..  ii.,  2,  133;  Robtn$on'»  Palestine,  iii.,  322.)  This  suiu  the 
place  described  in  John,  as  Christ  goes  thence  to  Samaria.  If  it  appear  strange  that  the 
Baplut  should  go  to  Samaria,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  place  bekmged,  as  a  border 
town,  to  Jadea;  and  the  Baptist  may  have  foand  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  perseca- 
tioo,  to  betake  himself  to  this  ontof-the-way  comer.  Perhaps,  also,  with  his  naore  liberal 
tendency  of  mind,  he  had  no  scmples  about  abiding  on  the  borders  of  Samaria. 

t  Pag*  57. 
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spirits,  therefore,  may  never  have  had,  from  the  lips  of  their  master, 
any  such  special  direction  to  Christ. 

JBut  he  added,  **  My  goal  is  reached ;  my  joy  is  fulfilled.  I  have  led 
the  Bride  (the  Theocratic  congregation)  to  the  Bridegroom  (the  Mes- 
siah), to  whom  she  belongs,  who  alone  can  fulfil  her  hopes.  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease/'* 

In  uttering  these  words  the  Baptist  probably  had  a  presentiment 
that  the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.  When  he  returned  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  Herod  Antipas,  who  ruled  in  Perasa,  succeeded  in 
laying  hold  of  him.  The  rigid  censor  of  morals,  who  had  no  respect 
for  persons  where  the  holy  law  of  God  was  concerned,  had  offended 
the  tetrarch  ;t  and,  by  order  of  the  latter,  he  was  conveyed  as  a  pris- 
oner to  the  border  fortress  of  Machaerus.l 

*  John,  iii,  30.  Thai  far  the  words  hear  the  atamp  of  the  Baptist,  their  meaning  heing 
fignratxrely  intimated  rather  than  expreaaed.  Bat  thoae  which  follow  (31-36)  are  toCallj 
different  The  Evangeliat,  having  in  hia  own  Chriitian  experience  ao  rich  a  commentary 
upon  the  worda  of  hia  former  Master,  feels  hoand  to  apply  it  in  explaining  them.  The  re- 
lation of  the  Baptist  to  Chriat  aeta  aside  all  that  has  been  said,  in  later  times,  aboat  tome 
imaginaiy  person's  having  invented  thia  acene  and  tacked  it  on  to  John'a  Gospel  Had 
sach  a  one,  as  Strentu  thinks,  made  the  fiction  in  order  to  oppose  the  disciples  of  the  Bap> 
tist  (who  kept  aloof  from  Christianity)  by  the  aathority  of  their  own  master,  he  woald  have 
gone  much  farther ;  it  woald  have  been  jast  as  easy,  and  far  more  effective,  to  invent  a 
dialogue  between  Christ  and  die  Baptist  himself  The  apocryphal  writings  of  that  period, 
manufactared  to  favour  certain  religiooa  ideas,  were  not  wont  to  confine  their  inventionfl 
within  sach  narrow  limits. 

t  Josephas  differs  from  the  Gospels  (Matt,  xiv.,  3-5 ;  Mark,  vi.,  17-90 ;  Lake,  iit,  If-SO) 
as  to  Herod's  reasons  for  this  act ;  according  to  the  latter,  it  waa  done  beeaase  John  had 
reproved  him  for  carrying  off  and  marrying  his  brother  Philip's  wife ;  according  to  tiie  for- 
mer, the  tetrarch  was  indaced  by  fear  of  political  distarbancea.  "  Ac/vaf  rh  iwl  fadrSt  n- 
Saviv  ahnU  toU  ivOfAnint  ^  hi  iwocrdou  rtvi  ffpof  wdvra  yaf  luKtaav  evftSovX^  r^  Usiinv  ir^X^vrttt 
voXv  KpeiTTov  ^iirtut  nplv  rt  vv&rtpov  i\  ahr^  ytvMmt,  wpoXa6u09  ivaipuv  9  /icraCoAi^  ytvoiiiwnt  dg 
Til  wp^fiara  ipttrsa^  fttravotiv.'* — (Archeol,  xviii.,  v.,  (  2.)  Now  the  character  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, as  historians,  woald  not  be  affected,  if  we  admit  that  they  followed  the  popular  re- 
port, even  though  incorrect,  as  the  matter  had  no  connexion  with  their  immediate  object. 
Bat  the  difllcalty  is  cleared  up.  and  a  better  insight  into  the  natore  of  the  case  obtained, 
by  the  supposition  that  Josephus  gave  the  ottetuible,  and  the  Evangelists  the  retU  and  se- 
cret reason  that  impelled  Herod.  As  the  Baptist  did  not  claim  to  be  Measiah,  and  exhorted 
the  people  to  fidelity  in  the  several  relations  of  life,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political 
fears  except  such,  indeed,  as  might  arise  from  John's  honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  sins. 
It  is  a  farther  proof  of  his  personal  hatred  to  John,  that  he  not  only  imprisoned,  but  killed 
him.  History  afibrds  many  instances  in  which  faithful  witnesses  to  the  truth  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  craft  of  priests  or  women,  and  often  of  the  two  combined. 

X  Supposing  that  John  appeared  in  public  about  six  months  before  Christ,  and  that  he 
was  imprisoned  about  the  same  length  of  time  after  Christ's  first  Passover,  his  whole  onb* 
So  ministry  lasted  for  about  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IBSUS  RETURNS  THROUGH  SAMARIA  TO  GAULEB.— THE  SAMARITAN 

WOMAN.    (Jolm,ir.) 

THE  Pharisaic  party  became  more  suspicious  of  Jesus  than  they  had 
been  of  the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  when  it  was  found  that 
his  ministry  was  beginning  to  attract  still  greater  attention  than  John's 
had  done.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  the  ebon* 
try.*  Galilee  offered  a  safe  abode  ;  and,  besides,  a  good  spiritual  soil 
for  his  instructions  would  probably  be  found  there,  as  deep  impres 
fions  had  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  many  Galileans  attending  tho 
Passover,  by  his  public  labours  at  Jerusalem.  He  took  the  shortest 
road — three  days'  journey — to  Galilee,  through  Samaria ;  and  made  ub€ 
of  the  opportunity  to  scatter  seeds  for  the  future  among  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  were  then  longing  for  new  revelations,  and  among 
whom  no  political  perversions  of  the  Messianic  idea  were  to  be  found, 
as  among  the  Jews. 

§  121.  Impressions  made  upon  the  Samaritan  Woman. 

In  the  mean  time  the  summer  months,  and  part  of  autumn,  had 
passed  away.  It  was  in  seed  time,  which  lasted  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  December,  that  Jesus  arrived  in  the  fertile 
plain  of  Sichem,  Fatigued  with  travellitig,  he  stopped  to  refresh  him* 
self  about  middayt  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  He  was  alone,  for  he  had 
sent  his  disciples  into  the  city  to  buy  provisions ;  not  without  the  inten* 
tion,  probably,  to  elevate  them  above  the  Jewish  prejudice  which  re- 
garded the  Samaritans  as  unclean.  While  he  sits  by  the  well-side,  a 
poor  woman  from  the  neighbouring  city  comes|  to  draw  fresh  water. 
He  asked  her  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  embraced  the  occa- 
sion (as  he  always  embraced  every  moment  and  opportunity  to  fulfil 
his  Divine  calling)  to  plant  in  her  soul  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth.§ 

*  Here  ii  the  occaiion  of  MattheVi  itatement.  Matt,  iv..  13.  Bat  aa  the  firat  three 
Goapels  only  speak  ezpreaaly  of  Chriat'a  kui  joamey  (see  p.  155),  no  diatinction  ia  made 
between  hia  atay  in  Galilee  before  and  after  hii  firat  joamey.  Hence  arose  the  mistMke 
M  to  the  time  of  John'a  impriannment,  to  ootrect  which  error  in  the  tradition  prohably  John* 
iii.,  94,  waa  intended. 

t  That  traveling  ooold  he  oontinaed  antil  twelve  o'clock  shows  that  it  mast  have  heen 
late  in  aatumn.  t  Thia,  too,  coald  not  have  been  done  at  that  hoar  in  aommer. 

(  Here  ia  another  refatation  of  the  theory  that  assigned  an  Alexandrian  origin  to  this 
QoapeL  A  man  trained  in  that  school  woald  have  been  as  little  disposed  aa  a  Jewish  tb» 
■logian  of  Palestine  to  represent  Jesas  aa  conversing  with  a  poor  woman  and  displaying 
Id  her  the  prospect  of  a  new  future  of  religions  developement !  Bat  it  waa  perfectly  io 
aeeping  with  the  character  of  Him  who  thanked  God  that "  what  had  been  hidden  fitm 
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Adapting  his  mode  of  teaching  to  her  condition  and  culture,  he  made 
use  of  a  natural  figure,  offered  by  the  occasion  ["  Jf  thou  Imewest  the 
gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  iaith  unto  thee^  '  Give  me  to  drink,*  thou 
wouldtt  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living  water*^]. 

The  figura  was  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  in  her  as  yet  unspirit- 
ual  mind  a  longing  for  the  precious  possession  thus  intimated,  before 
she  could  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  possession  itself  ['*  Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst:  it  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life*^].  How 
joyfully  must  she  have  heard  of  water,  ever  fresh  and  flowing,  which 
one  could  always  carry  with  him,  and  never  need  thirst  or  be  weary 
with  constant  travelling  the  dusty  road  to  draw !  And  so,  under  thia 
figure,  Christ  pictured  forth  for  her  the  Divine  life  which  he  had  come 
to  impart,  which  alone  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul,  and  is,  for  all 
who  receive  it,  an  endless  stream  of  life  flowing  onward  into  eternity ! 

Afler  thus  exciting  in  her  mind  a  desire  for  the  miraculous  water,  of 
which  she  could  as  yet  form  no  just  conception,  he  breaks  off  without 
giving  her  further  explanations  of  what,  at  that  time,  she  could  not  be 
made  to  understand.  He  turns  the  conversation,  first,  to  make  her 
look  within,  as  self-knowledge  alone  can  prepare  us  rightly  to  appre- 
hend Divine  things ;  and,  secondly,  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  a  proph- 
et by  showing  an  acquaintance  with  parts  of  her  private  history  of 
which,  as  a  stranger,  he  could  have  known  nothing.* 

• 

§  122.  Christ*s  Decision  between  the  Worship  of  the  Jews  and  that 

of  the  Samaritans, 

Struck  with  his  insight  of  her  secret  history,  the  woman  recognized 
him  as  a  prophet.  She  must,  in  consequence,  hive  supposed  that  a 
higher  sense  lay  hid  in  what  he  had  uttered,  enigmatical  as  it  yet  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  she  laid  it  up  in  her  mind.  It  was  natural,  also,  for 
her  to  question  him  further,  as  a  prophet,  on  religious  ftubjects,  and 
thus  elicit  from  him  new  instruction.  And  what  question  so  likely  to 
occur,  or  fraught  with  deeper  interest  to  her,  than  that  which  formed 

the  wise  had  been  revetled  onto  babes/'  and  who  had  oome  to  break  down  all  barriers  that 
separated  men*  and  to  glorify  human  nature  eren  in  tiie  form  of  woman  I 

*  It  has  been  made  a  qaestion  whether  Christ,  at  the  moment  when  he  requested  thn 
woman  to  call  "  her  hwiband^*  (John,  iv.,  16),  had  the  full  and  sopematnral  knowledge  of 
her  real  circumstances,  and  only  spoke  thus  to  her  in  order  to  test  her  disposition,  and  in 
duce  her  to  speak  of  her  course  of  life  widi  candour;  or  whether  he  had  not  that  knowl* 
edge  at  the  moment,  and  really  wished  her  husband  to  oome,  in  order  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Samaritans ;  so  tfiat  the  final  turn  of  the  oonyersation  was  different  bom 
what  he  had  expected.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  under  which  the  beams  of 
supernatural  knowledge  broke  forth  from  the  soul  of  Christ,  nor  with  the  relation  between 
external  occtuiont  and  the  internal  developement  of  his  higher  knowledge.  And  therefore 
we  cannot  say  whether  the  woman's  explanation,  that  "  she  had  no  husband,"  excited  tfa« 
streaming  forth  of  the  Divine  light  within  him  ot  not 
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the  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  which 
was  suggested  to  her  by  the  very  spot  on  which  they  stood,  Mount 
Gerizim  itself  towering  up  just  at  hand  [**  Our  father»  worshipped  in 
this  mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  mem 
aught  to  worship"]. 

The  answer  of  Christ  has  a  two-fold  reference :  one  to  the  existing 
stage  of  the  Theocracy,  thus  answering  the  spirit  of  the  woman's  ques- 
tion ;  the  other  alluding  to  the  higher  stage  of  the  Theocratic  devel- 
opement  which  he  himself  was  about  to  introduce. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  he  decides  (y.  22)  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
**  The  Samaritans  are  ignorant  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  because 
they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages  of  revelation  that  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  which  is  the  aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Redeemer ;  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  do  worship  God  intelligently ,* 
since  they  have  recognized  his  successive  revelations,  and  are  thus  fitted 
to  be  the  medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth  for  men ; 
to  lead  to  which  salvation  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  God's  revelations. 
Jerusalem,  meanwhile,  had  to  be  the  seat  of  worship,  because  from 
Jerusalem  the  Redemption,  which  was  to  raise  worship  to  a  higher 
sphere,  wa!s  to  spring  up.'* 

§  123.  7%e  Worship  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

Christ  thus  showed  that  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  was  only  preferred 
in  view  of  the  salvation  that  was  to  come  forth  there,  and  that  the  su- 
periority would  cease  at  the  dme  of  its  coming  forth.  He  had,  then,  to 
describe  that  higher  era  before  which  the  question  in  dispute  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  would  wholly  cease :  "  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
tn  truth,  Jbr  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him  :  God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth"  To  the 
worship  of  Gt>D  as  previously  conceived — the  sensuous,  external  wor- 
slyp,  confined  to  special  times  and  a  fixed  place— Christ  opposes  a 
worship  limited  by  neither,  but  proceeding  from  the  Spirit,  and  em- 
bracing the  whole  being.  The  true  worship  of  God,  as  Spirit,  can 
only  spring  firom  Divine  affinities  in  the  Spirit. 

And  such  worship  can  only  be  "  Worship  in  the  Truth ;"  the  two  are 
inseparable ;  the  Truth  must  be  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit  be- 
fore it  can  utter  spiritual  worship— Truth,  the  Divine  element  of  Hfe, 
the  link  that  binds  the  world  of  spirits  to  God,  their  original.  As  wor- 
ship in  spirit  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to 
isolated  outward  acts,  so  worship  in  the  Truth  is  opposed  to  that  which 

*  Thif ,  of  ooane,  v  ovlj  aaid  ol>;eeiively,  with  reference  to  the  itand-point  of  the  Jew 
iih  nttkn ;  »ubj€etively,  applied  to  indiridaala,  it  woold  only  be  true  of  thoee  who  cor«- 
■pond  in  ipirit  to  die  definition  that  follows. 
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adheres  to  senBuous  typee  and  images  that  only  veil  the  truth.  And 
this  true  spiritual  worship  can  only  flow  from  those  who  are  in  com- 
munion of  life  with  God,  as  Father. 

Christ  used  the  words,  '* the  time  cometh,  and  u  now"  because  the 
true,  spiritual  worship  was  realized,  in  its  perfection,  in  himself;  and 
because  he  had  planted  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  from  which 
it  was  to  develope  itself  in  them»  and  through  them  in  all  mankind. 

§  124.  The  SpirittuU  Warship, — Its  Bearing  upon  Practical  Life. 

Christ  uttered  here  no  merely  theoretical  truth,  bearing  only  upon 
knowledge,  but  one  eminently  practical,  and  including  in  itself  the  whole 
woric  which  he  was  to  accomplish  in  humanity.  The  sages  of  both  the 
East  and  the  West  had  long  known  that  all  true  worship  must  be  spir- 
itual ;  but  they  believed  it  impossible  to  extend  such  worship  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  thoughtful  and  spiritually  contemplative  minds ; 
nor  did  they  even  know  rightly  how  to  realize  it  for  themselves.  They 
sought  in  Knowledge  what  could  only  spring  from  Life,  and  was  in 
this  way  to  become,  not  the  privilege  of  a  favoured  few,  but  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  not  only  g^ve  the  true  Idea,  but  realized 
it.  As  Redeemer  of  men,  he  placed  them  in  a  relation  to  God,  through 
which  the  tendency  to  true  and  spiritual  worship  is  imparted  to  their 
whole  life.  He  made  the  Truth  whidi  he  revealed  the  source  of  life 
for  men ;  and  by  its  means,  as  spirits  allied  to  God,  they  worship  him 
in  Truth.  Only  in  proportion  as  men  partake  of  the  Divine  life,  by 
appropriating  Christ's  revealed  truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  knowledge  of  God  as  Spirit  was  by  no  means  communicated  to 
men  ready  made  and  complete.  It  was  to  develope  itself  in  the  re- 
flective consciousness  only  from  true  worship  of  God,  rooted  in  the 
life ;  here,  and  here  only,  were  men  to  learn*  the  fbll  import  of  the 
words,  "  God  is  Spirit."t 

How  has  the  lofry  truth,  the  world-historical  import,  of  this  saying 
of  Christ  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  taken  it  as  an  isolated 
expression,  apart  from  its  connexion  with  Christian  Theism  and  with 
the  whole  Divine  process  for  the  developement  of  Christian  life,  by 
those  abstract,  naked,  one-sidedly  intellectual  Deists  and  Pantheists 

'  The  hutory  of  religioiu  opinioiui  in  the  firat  three  centariei  aflbrds  meet  ririd  proof 
of  this.  E.g.:  "  ^v  irvtvitat  tl  AwXoicrtpov  UXaitfidpofitVt  oS^itm  rvyx^vov.*'  (Orig.  in  Joann.,  t 
Ziu..  i  82.) 

t  Thii  great  tnith.  rightly  nnderatood.  was  closely  oonnected  with  the  moral  and  reHgiooa 
wants  of  the  Samaritans,  as  represented  hy  the  woman.  The  natural  order  of  this  eon- 
▼ersation,  the  simplicity  and  depth  of  Christ's  words — so  free  from  the  diffim«Mi  duumrv 
terif  tic  of  intentioDal  imitarioa-  la  t  stnmg  proof  of  iti  originality. 
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leho  have  dreamed  that  they  could  incorporate  them  into  their 
cordant  eystems  by  their  spiritual  FetichiMm,  which  Bufastitutes  the 
deification  of  an  Idea  for  the  spiritual,  truthful  adoration  of  6od  as 
Spirit !  The  aristocracy  of  education,  the  one-aided  inteUectualism  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  uprooted  by  Christ  when  he  uttered  this  g^rand 
truth  to  an  uneducated  woman,  who  belonged  to  an  ignorant  and  mi- 
cultivated  people:  Far  all  men  alike,  the  Higheet  must  epring/ram 
life  [and  not  from  culture]. 

§  125.  Chriit*i  Glances  at  the  Juture  Progrese  of  hie  Kingdom,  and  at 

hie  oum  Death, 

After  Christ  had  made  himself  known  as  Meetiah  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  she  hastened  joyfully  to  the  city  to  tell  the  strange  things  that 
had  happened  to  her.  Her  countrymen  came  out  in  throngs  at  hei 
call.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  disciples  had  returned,  and  found 
their  Master  just  closing  his  conversation  with  the  woman;  and,  although 
both  surprised  and  curious,  they  asked  no  questions  about  the  occasion 
or  subject  of  the  conversation. 

But  they  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch  the  provisions  they  had 
brought  His  corporeal  wants  are  forgotten  in  the  higher  thoughts 
that  occupy  him ;  the  work  of  his  life  is  before  him,  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  a  human  soul,  and  through  it  in  many  others, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan  woman 
is  an  exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Her 
countrymen  are  approaching;  the  seed  is  already  germinating.  He 
replies,  therefore,  to  his  disciples,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  which  ye  know 
not  of,  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is  forgotten  in  that  of  the  Spirit,) 
My  meat  ie  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  tent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work  (to 
sow  the  seed  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  among 
m^n)." 

He  then  illustrates  the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just  begun  among 
the  Samaritans,  by  a  similitude*  from  the  face  of  Nature  before  them. 
Glancing,  on  the  one  side,  at  the  peasants  scattered  over  the  fertile 
valley,  busily  sowing  their  seed,  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  Samaritans, 
thronging  from  the  town  in  answer  to  the  woman's  call,  he  says  to  the 
disciples, "  Are  ye  not  wont  to  say,  at  this  season  of  the  year, '  There  are 
yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest  Tt  So  it  is,  indeed,  in  the 
natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  seed  is  just  sown,  and 
already  the  harvest  appears.  '  Lifo  up  your  eyes*  (pointing  to  the  ap- 
proaching Samaritans),  '  and  see  how  thejields  are  already  whitening  to 
the  harvest,'  " 

*  ThU  limUitade  b  of  the  sMse  oharaoter  with  Chrisf  a  parmbles  gtwen  in  the  flnt  thrva 
G<Mp«la  in  general,  and  eapecially  with  those  taken  ftom  sowing  seed,  he. ;  a  sign  of  tho 
commoo  character  that  pervaded  aU  his  discoanee. 

t  A  proverb  taken  from  the  climate  and  fiumiog  of  that  paxt  of  the  ooontiy. 
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A  profound  glance  into  the  aoul  of  Christ  and  the  secret  connexion 
of  his  thoughts  is  now  opened  to  us.*  He  cannot  utter  this  prediction 
of  the  glorious  harvest  that  is  to  follow  the  seed  which  he  has  sown, 
without  the  mournful,  though  pleasant,  thought  that  he  shall  not  live  to 
see  its  gathering.  He  must  leave  the  earth  before  the  harvest'home ; 
nay,  his  death  itself  is  to  prepare  the  way  {or  it.  So  he  tells  his  dis- 
ciples  that  they  shall  reap  what  he  had  sowed ;  but  that  he  shall  rejoice 
with  them  [**  Thai  both  he  that  t&weth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice 
together.  I  tent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  lahour**^^ 
Distant  intimations  like  this  were  the  only  announcements  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  that  Christ  made  at  this  early  period  of  his  ministry 4 

§  126.  Subeequent  State  of  the  Samaritam, 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  deeply  impressed 
with  his  appearance  and  his  words,  Christ  remained  two  days  with 
them  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Galilee.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  immediate  fruit  of  these  his  first  labours  among  that  peo- 
ple; perhaps  it  was  the  source  of  that  religious  awakening  among 
them  which  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  (viii.,  14).  If  this  be  so,  the  seed 
sown  by  Christ,  rich  and  fruitful  as  it  was  in  the  short  time  of  his  stay, 
was  not  afterward  carefully  cultivated  until  the  Apostles  went  to  Sa- 
maria ;  many  foreign  elements  had  crept  in,  and  enthusiasts  and  false 
prophets  had  led  the  people  astray.  The  pure  manifestation  of  Di- 
vinity was  followed  by  a  paltry  caricature.  The  unsophisticated  Sa- 
maritans believed  in  Christ,  from  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  and  his 
appearance,  without  any  miracle;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  their 
minds  had  been  debauched  by  magical  arts  and  legerdemain,  the  most 
striking  miracles  were  requisite  to  restore  them. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CHRIST'S  FIRST  GENERAL  MINISTRY  IN  GALILEE. 

§  127.  Christ  heals  the  Nobleman's  Son, — Chooses  Capernaum /or  his 

Abode, — Healing  of  Peter's  Wife*s  Mother, 

ON  his  arrival  in  Galilee  Jesus  went  again  to  Cana.    (John,  iv.,  46.) 
While  there,  there  came  to  him  a  man  belonging  to  the  court 

*  A  mark  of  tnitfa,  not  of  fiction. 

t  There  is  no  ground  whatever  to  refer  John,  {v.,  37, 38  (aa  Slrauu  does)  especiallj  to 
Uie  later  ministry  of  the  Apostles  in  Samaria.  The  prediction  which  they  contain  is  jnit 
like  those  in  Matt.,  z.,  96;  Lake,  xiL.  3;  anH  in  the  parahles  hereafter  examined  (p.  18S* 
190).  Any  one  patting  these  words  into  Christ's  month,  in  order  to  point  to  the  labours  of 
the  Apostles  in  Samaria  as  having  been  preceded  by  Christ's,  woaU  have  been  leia  !•- 
served  and  delicate  abont  it  by  far.  X  Lake,  v.,  35. 
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(PaaiXiicd^)  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  begged  him  to  go  down  to  Caper- 
naum and  cure  his  son,  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Distress  drove  thia 
man  to  Christ ;  although  he  might  (if  he  had  chosen),  perhaps,  have 
received  Divine  impressions  before.  He  probably  was,  at  first,  among 
the  number  of  those  who  verified  the  proverb  in  regard  to  Christ,  "  a 
prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country."  The  Samaritans  be- 
lieved, because  of  their  inward  wants,  and  of  the  inward  power  of 
Divinity ;  the  faith  of  the  Galileans  had  to  be  roused  by  visible  mira- 
cles and  material  blessings.  To  this  must  we  refer  the  words  of  re- 
proof uttered  by  Christ  before  he  granted  the  man*8  prayer :  *'  Except 
ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe,**^ 

Having,  by  the  mii-acle  wrought  in  this  case,  produced  a  new  and 
favourable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  at  Capernaum,  he  choee 
that  place  as  the  seat  of  his  ministry.  Here  he  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  healed  the  sick.  It  happened  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  that 
when  he  lefl  the  synagogue  he  went,  attended  by  his  disciples,  to  the 
house  in  which  Peter  lived,  with  hb  mother-in-law,  who  lay  ill  at  the 
time  of  a  fever.f  Jesus  healed  her,  at  once  and  fully,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties  and  detain  her  guests  for  the 
Sabbath-day's  dinner.|  As  Christ  spent  the  day  in  the  house  (the  ru- 
mour having  probably  been  spread  that  he  would  soon  leave  the  town), 
sick  persons  were  brought  in  from  all  sides ;  not,  however,  until  aflei 
sunset,  to  avoid  breaking  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  On  the  next  day 
the  people  strove  to  prevent  his  departure,  but  he  told  them,  "  I  must 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also^for  therefore  am  I  sent" 

§  128.  Christ  appears  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth, — His  Life  is  En- 

dangered.     (Luke,  iv.,  16-30.) 

From  Capernaum  Christ  went  to  Nazareth,  but  the  fame  of  his  great 
deeds  at  the  former  place  had  gone  before  him.  All  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him  when  he  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath ;  they 
had  known  him  as  a  very  different  person  from  what  fame  now  pro- 
claimed him  to  be.  He  took  the  scroll  of  the  prophets  that  was  hand- 
ed to  him,  and,  Divinely  guided,  opened  it  at  Isaiah,  Ixi.,  1.  We  may 
infer  from  the  words  of  this  passage  tj^at  he  proclaimed  the  arrival  of 
the  prophetical  Jubilee,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  one 
that  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  liberty  to  those 
who  languished  in  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan. 

But  his  hearers  were  unconscious  of  their  spiritual  bondage,  and 
longed  for  no  deliverance ;  they  knew  not  of  their  blindness,  and  asked 
not  to  be  healed.     Engrossed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  they  were  conscious 

*  See  p.  138.  t  Lake,  !▼..  38 ;  Matt.,  viii,  14 ;  Mark,  i.,  29. 

t  Jo§epk.,  De  Vita  Saa.,  (  54 :  "Uni  &pa,  nlBr  h  roi(  oMaviv  ipivmotuv^  96t/n^  hm 
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of  no  higher  wants,  and,  therefore,  although  hb  words  made  an  im* 
pression,  it  was  only  upon  the  surface.  Their  astonishment  that  a  man 
whom  they  had  known  from  childhood  should  speak  such  words  of 
power  was  soon  followed  by  the  doubt,  "  How  comes  it  that  such 
a  man  should  do  such  great  things  1'*  Incapable  of  appreciating 
the  heavenly  gifb  which  Christ  offered,  they  wished  him  (in  their 
hearts,  if  not  with  their  lips)  to  work  wonders  there,  as  he  had  done  at 
Capernaum. 

We  have  seen  already*  that  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a  challenge  of  this  sort.  He  could 
do  nothing  for  those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in  order  to  believe.  Slaves 
to  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute  of  a  spiritual  sense,  they  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  he  might  do ;  and  he  refused  them 
with  a  rebuke  that  pointed  to  the  ground  of  their  offence  and  unbelief: 
**  Ye  will  surely  eay  unto  me  this  proverb^  *  Physician^  heal  thyself;^ 
whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  coun-* 
try**  He  then  quoted,  with  special  reference  to  Nazareth,  the  proverb 
which  he  had,  on  another  occasion,  applied  to  the  whole  of  Galilee, 
**  A  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  country  ;"t  and  illustrated,  by 
examples  from  the  Old  Testament  (in  opposition  to  their  contracted  ar- 
rogance), the  truth  that  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  distribution  and  ap- 
plication of  miraculous  gifts,  RCta/reely  ;  so  that  they  could  not  extort 
a  miracle  by  their  challenge,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  none  should 
be  vnrougbt.     He  came  by  no  means  to  heal  aU  the  Jewish  nation. 

At  this  rebuke  the  wrath  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  rude  multitude 
was  enkindled  against  him,|  and  the  protecting  hand  of  God  alone 
saved  him  from  the  death  which  threatened  him. 

This  rejection  of  Christ  at  Nazareth,  due  mainly  to  the  disposition 
of  the  chief  men,  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  type  of  the  rejection  which 

*  See  p.  136. 

t  The  Nazftrenes  repreaeot  the  chtncter  of  Ae  whole  Jewish  people.  The  doctrine 
which  Christ  arrayed  against  them — that  Gk>d's  grace  is  not  imparted  according  to  any 
haman  standard— contains  the  germ  of  Paul's  ninth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  which  meets 
similar  Jewish  demands. 

X  Luke's  account  of  this  is  very  graphic,  but  rery  brief;  many  other  things  may  have  occur- 
red to  stir  up  the  anger  of  the  people.  But  when  we  remember  the  fame  tiiat  had  preceded 
his  coming,  the  striking  exordium  with  which  he  opened  his  speech  (addressed,  howerer, 
only  to  susceptible  souls),  and,  finally,  that,  instead  of  complying  with  their  request,  he  re 
fused  and  rebuked  them  at  the  same  time,  we  may  readily  conceive  why  they  should  be 
angry  at  the  "  son  of  the  carpenter,"  now  coming  forward  with  the  pretensioos  of  a  prophet 
Their  excited  selfishness  now  took  the  garb  of  zeal  against  a  false  prophet  Acoovding  to 
Luke's  account  Christ  wrought  no  miracle  here,  and  this  accords  with  the  words  he  ut 
tered;  the  less  detailed  statements  of  the  other  Evangelists  (Matt,  xiii.,  58;  Mark,  vi,  S) 
imply  that  he  wrought  a/ne.  In  this  last  case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  leave 
tile  town  immediately  after  the  synagogue  service,  and  that,  meanwhile,  something  occur- 
red to  excite  the  people.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  we  must  consider  Luke's  statement 
the  most  definite,  both  in  view  of  the  general  principles  on  which  Christ  wrought  his 
mighty  wrks,  and  also  of  the  special  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Nazarenes. 
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awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  whole  nation  from  tto 
flame  cause. 

f  129.  The  Parable  of  the  Sower ^— Christ's  Explanation  of  the  Para 

hie  to  the  smaller  Circle  of  his  Disciples, 

The  time  intervening  between  Christ's  return  to  Galilee  in  NoTem- 
ber,  and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  feast  of  the  Paasorer 
in  the  following  March  or  April,  was  spent  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
the  kingdom  more  widely  among  the  people  of  that  country.  Probably 
many  of  the  events  recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  belong  to 
this  period. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  took  occasion,  as  he 
walked  by  the  shores  of  G^nesareth,  to  offer  Divine  truth  to  the 
gathered  crowds  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  parable  suggested  by 
the  labours  of  the  peasants  who  were  sowing  their  fields  around.  He 
exhibited  vividly  to  their  minds,  under  the  figure  of  the  seed,  the  object 
of  his  proclamation,  the  dispositions  of  mind  with  which  it  must  be  re- 
ceived in  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  the  hindrances  with 
which  it  is  wont  to  meet  in  human  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christ  uttered  this  parable  (which  refers 
solely  to  the  operations  of  the  word  proclaimed  by  him)  as  an  isolated 
speech ;  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  intimated  (Mark,  iv.,  2)  that  an  exhorta* 
tion  or  warning  to  his  hearers  preceded  it 

He  divides  his  hearers  into  two  principal  classes,  (I.)  those  in  whom 
the  word  received  is  unfruitful,  and  (II.)  those  in  whom  it  brings  forth 
fruit.  In  the  first  class,  again,  he  distinguishes  (a)  the  totally  unsus- 
ceptible, and  {b)  those  to  whom  the  word,  indeed,  finds  access,  but  yet 
brings  forth  no  fruit.     Of  these  last,  again,  there  are  two  subdivisions. 

L  The  Unfruitful   Hearers. 

(a.)   The  totally  Unsusceptible, 

The  seed,  which  does  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  but  remains 
upon  the  surface,  and  is  trodden  or  devoured  by  birds,  corresponds  to 
the  relation  of  the  Divine  word  to  the  wholly  worldly,  who,  utterly  un- 
susceptible, reject  the  truth  without  ever  comprehending  it  at  alL 

(&.)   The  partially  Susceptible. 

(1.)  Tfie  Stony-ground  Hearers, — Under  the  figure  of  the  stony 
ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots  up  quickly,  but  withers  as  soon,  for 
want  of  earth  and  moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively  but  shallow  suscepti- 
bility of  spirit  which  grasps  the  truth  eagerly,  but  receives  no  deep  im- 
pressions, and  yields  as  quickly  to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations 
as  it  had  yielded  to  the  Divine  word.     Faith  must  prove  itself  in  strife 

*  lUtt,  ziii.,  1-9;  Mtrk,  iv^  1-9;  Luke,  riii.,  4-S. 
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■gaiDSt  the  world  without,  as  well  as  within ;  but  the  mind  just  de- 
scribed never  appropriates  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  power 
to  resist. 

(2.)  The  Word  Choked  among  Tharm.-^The  seed  which  germinatea 
and  takes  root,  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns  that  shoot  up  with  it,  figures 
the  mind  in  which  the  impure  elements  of  worldly  desire  develope 
diemselves  along  with  the  higher  life,  and  at  last  become  strong  enough 
to  crush  it,  so  that  the  received  truth  is  utterly  lost. 

II.  The  Fruitful  Hearers. 

When  seed  is  sown  into  good  ground,  it  is  variously  productive  ac 
cording  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  So  the  fruitfulness  of  Divine  truth, 
when  once  appropriated,  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  it  pene- 
trates the  whole  interior  life  and  all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamping 
itself  upon  the  truth-inspired  course  of  life. 

« 

With  what  perfect  simplicity  are  the  profoundest  truths  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  religious  life  unfolded  in  this  parable  !  So  vivid  an  im- 
pression was  made  upon  a  woman  in  the  throng,  that  she  exclaimed, 
^^Bleesed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee^  and  the  breast  that  gave  thee  suck*** 
Bat  Christ  rejected  this  external  veneration,  and  said,  as  if  with  pro- 
phetic warning  against  that  tendency  to  fix  religious  feeling  upon  the 
outward,  which  in  later  times  so  sadly  dbfigured  true  Christianity, 
"iVb,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  toord  of  Chd  and  keep  ii;** 
with  obvious  reference  to  the  parable,  which  illustrated  the  &ithful  re- 
ception and  use  of  the  Divine  word. 

After  the  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  the  smaller  circle  of  disciples 
gathered  about  Christ  and  asked  a  further  explanation  of  the  parable.t 
He  told  them  that  to  them  it  should  remain  no  longer  a  parable  ;|  they 
might  clearly  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  only  offered  in  a  veil  to 
the  stupid  multitude.  After  unfolding  its  import,  he  taught  them  that 
the  truth  then  veiled  in  parables  was  to  become  a  light  for  all  man- 
kind ;  that  they  were  to  train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  diffusing  it ; 
but  that,  in  order  to  this,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
truth  by  a  faithful  employment  of  the  means  that  he  had  given  them.  ^*No 
man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  covereth  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth 
ii  under  a  bench  ;  but  setteth  it  on  a  candlestick^  that  they  which  enter  in 
may  see  the  light.  (So,  also,  the  truth,  destined  to  be  a  light  for  all 
mankind,  must  not  be  concealed,  but  diffuse  its  light  on  all  that  seek  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.)  For  there  is  nothing  hid  that  shall  not  be 
hnoton  and  come  abroad.     (And  he  adds  wamingly  to  his  disciples), 

'  Lake,  xi.,  97.    We  shall  give  oar  reatoos,  farther  on,  in  placing  theae  worda  in  tibia 
MmMxkm.         t  Matt.,  ziii.,  18-S3;  Mark,  iv.,  10-85;  Lake,  Tiiin  ^16*  X  C£  p.  105 
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Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hear ;  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  he 
given  ;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which 
he  8EEMETH  to  have,  (Every  thing  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
the  truth  is  received  and  put  to  use.)'' 

§  130.  Parable  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Fish  in  the  Net^^Of  the 

Wheat  and  the  TaresA 

Marvellous  was  the  spirit-glance  with  which  Christ  surveyed  not  only 
the  process  by  which  the  higher  life  which  he  had  introduced  into  hu- 
manity was  to  develope  itself,  according  to  its  own  inherent  laws,  but 
also  the  manifold  corruptions  and  hindrances  that  awaited  it.  The  par- 
ables in  which  he  illustrated  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  of  the  truth 
were  also  derived  from  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  life  immediately 
around  him — the  toils  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  and 
of  the  husbandmen  in  the  fertile  fields  about  its  shores. 

tie  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  all  who  joined  him  were  fitted 
to  be  genuine  followers,  and  that  the  spurious  and  the  true  should  be 
intermixed  in  his  visible  kingdom,  until  that  final  process  of  decision 
which  God  had  reserved  to  himself.  To  convey  this  truth,  he  com* 
pares  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  process  of  its  developement  on 
earth  (which  corresponds  to  the  visible  Church  as  distinguished  from 
the  invisible),  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  in  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  good 
and  worthless,  are  caught,  and  which  are  only  assorted  afler  the  net 
has  been  drawn  to  the  shore. 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  his  disci- 
ples, at  the  long  forbearance  of  Christ  toward  some  whom  they  deemed 
unworthy — and  certainly  there  was  one  such  in  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  followers — that  gave  him  occasion  to  utter  the  parable  of  the 
**  Wheat  and  the  Tares,*'  Its  object  was  to  warn  them  (and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  in  all  ages)  against  arbitrarily  and  impatiently  an- 
ticipating the  Divine  wisdom,  which  guides  all  the  threads  of  the 
Church's  progress  to  one  aim ;  against  attempting  to  distinguish  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine  members  before  that  final  sifting  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  himself  will  make;  to  teach  them  that  men  have  no 
means  of  making  such  decisions  unerringly,  and  might  cut  off,  as  false, 
some  who  were,  or  might  become,  true  subjects  of  the  kingdom. 

The  cbief  point  in  the  parable  is,  that  while  the  genuine  seed  ger- 
minates and  brings  forth  fruit,  the  bastard  seed  is  also  sown  among  it, 
and  both  shooting  up  together,  the  bastard  wheat,  from  its  likeness  to 
the  true,  cannot  well  be  discriminated  until  harvest,  when  its  real  na- 
ture is  manifested.  The  other  point  of  comparison  is  the  impatience 
of  the  servants,  who  wish  to  pull  up  the  tares  at  once. 

*  Matt.,  ziu.,  47.  t  Mattn  xiiL.  24. 
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It  is  a  question  whether  the  individual  trait  that  the  tares  were  sown 
by  the  enemy  "  whUe  men  slept*'  had  any  special  prominence.  If  so, 
it  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to  be  watchful ; 
implying  that  carelessness  and  indifference  on  their  part  may  admit 
false  members  among  the  true.  But  no  such  exhoitation  is  afterward 
expressed,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  plan  of  the  parable  presupposes 
that  these  spurious  admixtures  will  necessarily  take  place  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  kingdom;  that  no  care  or  foresight  can  prevent  them. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  this  trait  as  belonging  to  the  colouring 
rather  than  the  substance  of  the  parable. 

$  131.  Christ  subdues  a  Storm  on  the  Sea. — Character  of  the  Act  as  a 

Miracle, — Its  moral  Significance, 

The  disciples  had  many  opportunities,  on  the  Sea  of  Genesareth,  of 
contrasting  their  own  spiritual  feebleness  with  the  calmness  of  the  Sav- 
iour's soul ;  an  experience  that  was  useful,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
as  a  preparation  for  their  own  subsequent  calling. 

On  one  occasion,*  sailing  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  sea,  in  a  vessel  with  a  number  of  his  disciples  and  others,  he  sunk 
into  sleep,  probably  worn  out  with  his  previous  labours  in  supplying 
the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people.  While  he 
was  asleep,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of 
the  vessel.  The  disciples,  full  of  consternation,  and  always  accustomed 
to  seek  his  aid  in  distress,  now  roused  him  from  sleep.  In  a  few  short 
words  he  commands  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  '*  be  still,*'  and  is 
obeyed ;  a  calm  is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature.  He  mildly  rebukes 
the  disciples  :  *'  Where  is  your  faith  ?  what  sort  of  trust  in  God  is  this, 
which  can  so  easily  be  shaken  V* 

Not  only  the  disciples,  but  the  other  persons  in  the  ship,  were  deeply 
impressed  by  this  miracle.  One  of  the  strangersf  (for  the  disciples  had 
seen  too  many  of  his  wonders  to  ask  such  a  question)  exclaimed. 
"  What  kind  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  elements  obey  him." 

The  question  has  been  started  whether  this  occurrence  cannot  be  ex 
plained  from  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  men  themselves,  e,  g,, 
as  follows.  When  Jesus  awoke,  and  spoke  calmly  to  them,  his  com- 
posure quieted  their  perturbed  minds.  A  calm  in  the  elements  en- 
raed ;  and  they  transferred  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  to 
Nature.  Interpreting  the  few  words  uttered  by  Christ  in  this  way, 
they  involuntarily  altered  them  a  shade  in  repeating  them  aiflerward. 

•  Luke,  viii..  22-25 ;  Matt.,  viii.,  23-27 ;  Mark,  !▼.,  36-41.  The  connexion  of  this  history 
with  that  of  the  Gadarene  in  the  text  of  the  Evangeliata  ifl  a  proof  of  hiatorical  reality , 
no  causal  croand  of  sach  a  connexion  exists. 

^  The  expression  ti  SvBpiairot,  in  Matt.,  indicatea  that  tfaei e  penooi  were  xxyt  disciplea. 
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Now,  even  if  this  theory  were  admitted,  it  would  leave  the  Divino 
image  of  Christ  untouched  in  its  sublimity.  He  that,  on  awaking  sud- 
denly from  sleep,  could  impress  men's  minds  with  such  a  belief^  by 
a  word  and  a  glance,  must  have  been  the  Son  of  God. 

But  the  theory  cannot  be  admitted.  Christ  must  have  known  that 
the  observers  looked  upon  his  words  as  the  cause  of  the  calm  that  en- 
sued, and  would  not  have  employed  a  deceit  to  confirm  their  foith  in 
his  sovereignty,  which,  resting  upon  the  foundations  of  truth,  needed 
no  such  props  as  this.  He  would  rather  have  taken  occasion,  firom 
such  a  misunderstanding  (had  it  occurred),  to  convey  a  useful  lesson  to 
his  future  Apostles.  He  would  have  told  them,  probably,  that  hia 
work  was,  not  to  subdue  the  storms  and  waves  of  nature,  but  of  men's 
souls ;  that  to  souls  full  of  his  peace  and  joy  no  powers  of  the  world 
could  bring  terror. 

In  short,  our  interpretation  of  the  event  will  depend  upon  the  general 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  with  which  we  set  out.  Were  an  achieve- 
ment like  this  attributed  to  a  saint,  we  should  be  entitled  to  give  it 
such  an  interpretation  as  the  above ;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  Jestu^  the  Son 
of  God,  who  revealed,  in  the  history  which  we  have  of  his  life,  powers 
adequate  to  such  a  deed. 

The  moral  design  of  the  miracle  was,  partly,  to  impress  his  sover- 
eignty upon  the  minds  of  certain  persons  who  had  before  seen  no 
exhibitions  of  it ;  and,  partly,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  in  his 
power  to  subjugate  nature,  and  make  her  operations  tributary  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  this  sensible  miracle  was  an  image  of  that 
higher  spiritual  one  which  Christ  works  in  all  ages,  in  speaking  peaco 
to  the  soul  amid  all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in  bringing  to  obedience 
all  the  raging  powers  that  oppose  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

§  132.  The  Gadarene  Demoniac*  —  Christ* s  Treatment  of  him  ajier  tne 

Cure, — Inferences  from  it, 

Christ  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  town  of  Gadara.  Many 
pagans  probably  resided  in  that  vicinity,  as  herds  of  swine  abounded. 
A  demoniac,t  who  could  not  possibly  be  kept  chained  in  his  raging 
paroxysms,  but  constantly  broke  his  fetters  and  eluded  his  guardians, 
was  wandering  about  near  the  landing-place.  He  believed  himself  in- 
habited and  hurried  hither  and  thither  by  a  host  of  evil  spirits.  Driven 
naked  from  the  haunts  of  men  by  the  direful  powers,  he  sought  a 
dreary  refuge  amid  the  grave-stones  and  old  tombsl  of  the  wilderness. 

*  Matt.,  viii.,  28 ;  Mark,  v.,  l-fiO ;  Luke,  viii.,  26-^9.  Tiro  demoniacs  are  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  perhaps  becaaae  the  demoniac  apeakt  in  the  ploral  number.  t  Cf.  p.  145. 

t  These  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Om-Keis,  probably  the  ancient  Oadara, 
(C£  Burckhardt,  i.,  426;  Gesenius,  Anmerkungen,  538 ;  Robinson,  iii.,  535.)  Origen  most 
hare  been  mistaken  (t.  tL,  in  Joann.,  $  24)  in  sajring  that  Oadara  oonki  not  b«  the  spot. 
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Probably  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  landing,  the  demoniac  ran  to 
meet  the  passengers  as  they  disembarked ;  haying  probably,  also,  heard 
of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  which  had  spread  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake.  From  what  we  can  learn,  we  should  judge  that  the 
man  was  a  heathen,  who  had,  however,  dwelt  much  among  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  confounded  Jewish  and  pag^  notions  together  in  his  dis- 
turbed consciousness.  So  he  probably  addressed  Jesus  as  "  the  son 
of  the  highest  G-od,"  rather  in  a  pagan  than  Jewish  sense.*  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  (probably  combined  with  what  he  had  previously 
heard)  affected  him  profoundly ;  the  warring  powers  within  him — as 
was  generally  the  case  when  Christ's  Divinity  came  in  contact  with 
demoniacs — partly  urged  him  toward  the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him 
back ;  attracted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
There  is  something  in  him  which  resists  and  dreads  the  Divine  power. 
Losing  his  proper  identity  in  that  of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him, 
he  personates  them,  and  recognizing,  with  terror,  the  Son  of  6-od  as 
the  future  Judge,  he  exclaims,  in  anguish,  *'  What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
us,  thou  Son  of  the  Highest  1  (What  would  the  Heavenly,  so  near  us  1) 
Why  hast  thou  come  hither  before  the  time  (before  the  final  doom),  to 
make  us  feel  thy  power,  and  torment  us  t'*t 

Christ's  first  procedure  is  not  such  as  to  imply  that  he  has  to  do  with 
evil  spirits.  He  directs  his  words  to  the  man,  seeks  to  get  his  atten- 
tion and  draw  him  into  conversation,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for 
further  iufluences.  As  a  beginning,  he  asks  the  man  his  name.  But 
the  demoniac,  still  blending  his  own  identity  with  that  of  the  evil 
spirits,  answers,  *' Legion;**  it  is  a  whole  legion  of  evil  spirits  that 
dwell  in  him.  He  then  reiterates,  in  their  person,  the  prayer  that 
Christ  would  not  cast  them  into  Hades  before  their  time ;  and  per- 
ceiving a  herd  of  swine  feeding  at  a  distance,  the  unclean  spirits  are 
associated  with  the  unclean  beasts  in  his  perturbed  thoughts.  He  then 
beseeches  Christ  that,  if  the  spirits  are  compelled  to  leave  the  ma^, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  enter  the  swine,  under  the  notion  that  they 
cannot  exist  except  as  united  to  material  bodies. 

There  is  a  gap  here  in  our  connexion  of  the  facts.  Did  Christ  really 
participate  in  the  opinions  of  the  demoniac,  or  was  it  only  subsequently 
inferred,!  from  the  fact  that  the  swine  rushed  down,  that  Christ  had 

becmie  there  if  neither  lake  nor  precipice  near ;  he  probably  looked  for  the  theatre  of  the 
erent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  by  no  meana  foDowi,  neceuarily  from 
the  narrative.  *  Cf.  the  wordc  of  the  heathen  woman,  Acta,  zvi    17. 

t  The  original  form  of  theae  worda  ia  probably  that  given  by  Matthew.  Every  thing 
leada  oa  to  condade  that  the  demoniac,  impreaaed  by  the  peracm  of  Chriat,  addreaaed  him 
firat. 

i  Strikingly  aa  thia  graphic  narrative  beara  the  marka  of  tmtb,  thia  ia  atill  ita  obacore 
point  Some  have  attempted  to  clear  it  up  by  the  aoppoaition  that  the  demoniac  threw 
himaelf  apon  the  herd  after  Chriat  apoke  to  him.    Bat  thia  ia  iooonaiatent  with  the  fads 

N 
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allowed  the  evil  spirits  to  take  possession  of  them  1  It  is  certain,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  did  cast  themselves  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea, 
as  if  driven  by  an  invisible  power,  and  that  many  of  them  perished. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  a  man  in  such  a  state  could  not  have  been 
cured  by  Christ's  merely  humouring  his  whims,  and  by  a  single  coinci- 
dence like  that  of  the  herd's  throwing  themselves  over  the  precipice. 
Nay,  he  could  not  have  made  the  request  that  he  did,  nor  have  be- 
lieved that  the  evil  spirits  had  abandoned  him  at  Christ's  command,  had 
not  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his  spirit,  made  a  mighty  impression  upon 
him  before.  What  followed  shows,  however,  more  clearly  that  Cluiflt 
used  higher  influences  to  restore  his  shattered  soul  to  its  pristine  sound- 
ness. 

Although  no  detailed  account  is  lefl  of  what  inmiediately  followed, 
we  may  yet  conclude,  finom  the  result,  that  many  things  occurred  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  demoniac  after  the  preparatory  work  above  re- 
lated. His  heart  had  been  made  susceptible  of  farther  spiritual  influ- 
ences. The  presence  and  words  of  Christ  produced  additional  effects, 
as  we  find  the  man  sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  listening  to  him  with  eager  devotion.  So  moved  is  he,  that  he 
wishes  to  attach  himself  to  Christ  and  follow  him  every  where. 

But  Christ  (who  had  reserved  for  a  subsequent  period  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen)  tells  the  restored  man  to  *'go  home  to  his  friends J^^ 
We  see  in  this,  as  in  many  other  examples,  how  Christ's  conduct  va- 
ried with  circumstances,  and  how  carefully  we  should  guard  against 
deducing  general  principles  from  his  procedure  in  isolated  cases. 
While  he  calls  upon  some  to  leave  home  and  family  to  follow  him,  he 
bids  this  man  to  follow  first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been 
reinstated  in  their  natural  rights  within  him ;  to  return,  sane  and  calm, 
to  the  family  which  he  had  abandoned  as  a  maniac ;  and  to  glorify  GrOD 
among  them,  by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought  the  mighty 
change,  and  giving  them  a  living  proof  of  it  in  his  own  person.  He 
tells  some  on  whom  he  had  wrought  miracles  not  to  say  too  much 
about  what  he  had  done  ;  but  this  one  he  commands  to  publish  every 

It  iA  not  probable  that  a  parozyim  like  this  coald  have  aeized  him  after  the  impreaaion 
which  Christ  had  made  apon  him.  Moreorer,  this  explanation  aflbrds  no  groond  for  the 
notion  of  the  demoniac  that  the  spirits  had  abandoned  him  for  the  swine,  but  woald  rather 
oonvince  him  of  the  continaance  of  their  power  over  him.  In  order  to  believe  the  hnaer, 
he  most  have  stood  as  a  qaiet  spectator  while  the  herd  was  violently  driven  into  the  sea 
by  an  invisible  power.  The  analogy  of  the  notions  of  the  time  favoars  this.  In  the  refer- 
ence to  Josephas,  before  made  (p.  150),  the  exorcist  bids  the  demon  leave  the  sufferer  and 
enter  a  vessel  of  water  that  stood  by ;  and  his  obedience  is  proved  by  the  fall  of  the  vessel 
of  it*  ovm  accord.  So  the  swine  most  have  rushed  down  of  their  own  accord,  to  afibrd  any 
proof  that  the  devils  had  left  the  man  and  entered  them.  Finally,  an  attack  of  the  swine, 
CO  the  part  of  the  demoniac,  coold  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  to  tiie  swineherds, 
(littt^  viii,  37.)  *  Mark.  t.  19. 
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where  among  his  friends  what  great  things  God  had  wrought  for  him. 
In  this  case  it  was  heathens  (not  Jews)  that  were  concerned. 

The  way  in  which  Christ  gave  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
and  lacerated  soul  affords  an  image  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 
The  first  emotion  of  the  uncultivated  and  (chiefly)  heathen  people 
around  wMjtar;  not  the  feeling  then  best  adapted  to  render  them 
susceptible  of  his  teaching.  But  the  simple  story  of  the  restored  man's 
experience  was  adapted  to  lead  them  to  contemplate  Christ,  no  longer 
on  the  side  of  his  power,  but  of  his  love  and  holiness.* 

§  133.  Christ  Returns  to  the  west  side  of  Genesareth. — Healing  of  the 

Issue  of  Blood,\ 

When  Christ  returned  to  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  he  found  a 
multitude  of  people  awaiting  his  arrival.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue,  named  Jairus,  whose  daughter  of  twelve  years|  lay  so  ill 
that  her  death  was  hourly  expected,  pressed  through  the  throng  to  the 
Saviour,  and  besought  him  to  go  to  his  house.  He  arose  to  grant  the 
sorrowing  father's  prayer,  but  the  crowd  detained  them. 

A  woman  who  had  suffered  with  an  issue  for  twelve  years,  and  had 
sought  aid  in  vain  from  physicians,  approached  him  through  the  prete 
from  behind.  She  did  not  venture  to  address  him  directly,  but  having 
formed  the  idea  in  her  own  way,  she  thought  that  a  sort  of  magical 
healing  power  streamed  forth  ^m  his  person,  and  that  she  might  be 
relieved  of  her  malady  simply  by  touching  his  garment.  Her  believ- 
ing confidence,  although  blended  with  erroneous  conceptions,  was  not 
disappointed. 

Christ  felt  that  some  one  had  touched  his  robe,§  and  inquired  who 
it  was.  Peter,  forward  as  usual,  spoke  for  the  disciples,  and  said 
(very  candidly,  doubtless,  as  he  probably  did  not  observe  the  woman's 
movement),  "  How  canst  thou  be  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
throng,  that  the  people  approach  and  touch  thee !"  But  Christ  re- 
peated his  question,  and  the  woman,  who  had  not  before  ventured  a 
word,  expecting  to  be  discovered,  fell  trembling  at  his  feet,  and  pro- 

*  The  narratiro  does  not  fay  whether  this  foundation  of  Divine  knowledge  waa  ever 
built  apon  among  them.  t  Matt.,  is.,  1^-36 ;  Mark,  v.,  21 ;  Luke,  viii.,  40. 

X  Strauii  taya  that  this  age  of  "twelve"  was  a  mere  fiction,  in  imitation  of  the  twelre 
yean  of  the  iifue  of  blood.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that  Lake's  state* 
ments  sre  not  literally  correct  in  both  instances ;  but  even  if  they  were  not,  if  a  round 
number  only  is  meant,  and  the  one  period  modelled  after  the  other,  the  veracity  nf  the  nar 
rative  would  be  in  nowise  impeached. 

$  Lake's  accoant  could  have  been  given  by  none  but  an  eye-witness  in  such  lively  and 
minate  detail ;  e.  g.,  Christ's  question,  Peter's  answer,  the  repetition  of  the  question,  eto. 
Moreover,  Luke  makes  the  cure  immediate  upon  the  touching  of  the  garment;  in  Matthew 
it  follows  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  usual  way.  Luke's  eye-witness  had  ^tie  conceptioo 
of  the  mode  of  care  tbat  the  woman  herself  had,  and  so  interpreted  Cbriit'i  wovds 
(▼iSL,46). 
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claimed  before  all  what  had  happened  to  her.  Jesus,  kindly  encoura- 
ging the  trembling  heart,  said  to  her,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  iky  faith  hatk 
saved  thee  ;  go  in  peaceJ"* 

§  134.  Raising  of  Jairus*s  Daughter. — And  of  the  Widow^s  Son  at 

Nain. 

In  the  mean  time  a  message  came  from  the  house  of  Jairte  that  bit 
daughter  vna  dead,  and  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done,  the  Master  need 
DC  troubled  no  further.!  But  Christ,  not  hindered  by  the  news,  said 
to  the  father,  **  Be  not  q/raid ;  only  believe,  and  she  shall  he  made 
VihoUr 

What  right  had  he  to  hold  out  this  hope  to  the  parent,  and  in  what 
sense  did  he  do  it  ?  Did  he  know,  fi*om  the  reported  symptoms,  that 
the  death  was  only  apparent,  and  that  he  was  going  to  cure  a  fainting- 
fit by  remedies  in  his  possession  1  Had  this  been  the  case,  he  surely 
would  have  guarded  against  exciting  hopes  that  might  be  dis^pointed ; 
he  would  have  said,  in  words,  that  his  expectations  were  founded  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  girl  was  in  a  trance ;  and  as  natural  signs 
alone  could  give  no  unerring  certainty  of  cure,  he  would,  in  mere 
prudence,  have  spoken  conditionally,  telling  the  fiuher,  perhaps,  to 
trust  in  God,  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  resign  himself  to  the  Divine 
will.  In  a  word,  he  could  only  have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  a  Divine 
confidence  that  he  could,  by  the  power  of  God  within  him,  restore  life 
to  the  dead  body. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  the  mother  comes  to  meet  them.  A  throng 
of  curious  persons  at  the  door  desire  to  enter,  but  he  admits  only  the 
parents,  with  three  of  his  most  intimate  disciples.  In  the  chamber  of 
death  he  finds  already  gathered  the  minstrels  and  mourners.  *'  We^ 
not,*'  said  he  to  them ;  "  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.** 

These  words  might  have  been  used,  it  is  true,  if  he  meant  (as  some 
suppose)  to  state  her  condition  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  to 
make  this  a  ground  of  consolation ;  as  if  he  had  said,  **  she  is  only  in  a 
trance  resembling  sleep."     But  they  were  equally  appropriate,  if,  with- 

*  The  narrative  doei  not  decide  whether  the  approach  of  the  woman  waa  known  to 
Oiiriat»  and  he  healed  her  intentionally,  or  whether  the  care  waa  a  Divine  operation,  inde- 
pendently of  him  (a  physical  caoae  being  laid  out  of  the  caae),  caoaed  by  the  woman't  faith, 
•ad  that  ierving  to  glorify  her  trust  in  Chrift. 

t  The  discrepancy  between  Lake's  account  (viii.,  49)  and  Matthew's  (ix.,  16,  seq.)  has 
been  made  a  ground  of  obrjection.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  second  message  is  a  mere 
fining  up  of  Lake's.  A  similar  discrepancy,  as  to  the  sending  of  a  message,  occurs  in  the 
case  of  ^e  centurion,  Matt,  viiL,  5-10 ;  Luke,  vii.,  6.  Qrant  that  the  two  cases  were 
•ntirely  alike,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  had  been  an  intentional  invention.  But  the 
diasimilarity  of  the  two  is  greater  than  their  similarity.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  the  mes- 
sage is,  that  Christ  tued  not  come;  but  the  reason  assigned  in  the  one  is,  that  he  can  help 
without  coming,  and  in  the  other,  that  it  is  too  ItUe  for  him  to  help  at  all.  What,  then,  is 
VBlikely  in  either  f  especially  as  Luke's  statements,  derived  from  eye-witnefses,  are  folL 
while  those  of  Matthew  are  abridged  reporta. 
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not  any  reference  to  natural  symptoms  and  consequences,  he  meant 
only  to  say  that  this  condition  would  be,^/^  her^  only  sleep,  as  he  was 
able  to  raise  her  out  of  it.  The  character  in  which  Christ  acted,  as 
well  as  the  whole  connexion  of  the  narrative,  compel  the  conclusion 
that  he  spoke  with  reference  to  the  result  rather  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  maiden  lay ;  even  though  the  circumstances 
might  make  it  probable  that  this  condition  was  a  trance. 

[**And  he  put  them  all  out.**]  In  stillness  must  such  a  work  be 
wrought  I 

When  the  noisy  mourners  werp  gone,  and  he  was  alone  with  the  few 
that  had  accompanied  him  into  the  chamber  of  death,  he  spoke  to  the 
maiden  the  life-inspiring  words.  He  then  *'  charged  them  to  tell  no 
man  what  had  been  done.*'  It  has  been  said  that  he  did  this  to  pre- 
yent  their  giving  him  the  Jal*e  reputation  of  having  done  a  miracle  in 
the  case;  false,  because  he  had  restored  the  maiden,  in  an  entirely 
natural  way,  from  a  death  that  was  only  apparent  Had  this  been  the 
case,  he  certainly  would  have  explained  himself  more  definitely.  He 
would  have  told  them,  in  that  case,  haw  to  report  the  matter ;  not  that 
they  should  not  report  it  at  alL  But  he  could  not  have  wished  that 
the  event  should  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  work  of  Divine 
power;  and  the  prohibition  was  doubtless  made  in  view  of  circum- 
stances,  especially  in  view  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people. 

To  this  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  probably,  belongs  also  a  miracle 
akin  to  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  which  is  reported  only  by  Luke.* 

On  a  journey,  accompanied  by  his  disciples,  and  by  many  others  who 
had  joined  him  on  the  road,  he  arrives  before  the  little  town  of  Nain^t 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  not  far  from  the  well-known  Endor. 
Near  the  gate  he  meets  a  funeral  procession ;  and  in  the  sad  line  a 
widow,  mourning  for  her  only  son.     In  compassion|  to  her  grief,  he 

*  Lake,  rii.,  11. 

t  Now  a  little  TiUage,  Netn,  inhabited  by  a  few  familiei . — Robinttm,  iiL,  460  [Am.  ed* 
iij..  S18.  336]. 

I  OUkauaen  thinka  that,  although  Christ  only  made  hit  compasaion  for  the  mother  prom- 
inent in  this  miracle,  ho  atiU  had  regard  to  the  salration  of  the  ton ;  for,  as  he  well  remark^ 
the  life  of  one  homan  being  cannot  be  na ed  merely  as  means  for  another's  peace  or  wel 
fore.  Bat,  although  we  cannot  decide  that  Christ  had  reference  at  the  time  to  ^  wuxnntr 
ki  which  the  youth's  resurrection  would  tend  to  his  personal  welfare,  he  must  have  been 
satisfied  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  Qod,  it  was  destined  to  secure  it  As  Ae  organ  of  OoD, 
he  must  have  been  conscious  of  a  harmony  between — not  merely  his  whole  manifestatioii, 
bat  also — all  his  individual  actions  and  the  Divine  plan  for  the  government  of  the  woiid. 
A  physician  may  save  a  man's  life  by  natural  means  without  knowing,  at  the  time,  what 
■se  the  man  will  make  of  it ;  but,  if  he  is  a  believer,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  God  would 
not  allow  it  if  the  restoration  were  not  for  the  best  in  regard  lo  his  individral  well«beini(. 
The  same  rdtUicn  would  subsist  if  the  means  employed  were  iupemataraL 
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exclaims,  '*  Weep  not.**  Had  he  not  been  conscious  of  power  to  remoTe 
the  cause  of  grief,  by  giving  back  her  son,  he  would  have  tried  to 
soothe  her  sorrow,  instead  of  exciting  a  vain  hope,  only  to  plungre  her 
deeper  into  anguish. 

• 

§  135.  Doubts  of  John  ike  Baptist  in  his  Imprisonment,^ — ERs  Message 
to  Christy  and  its  Result, — ChrisVs  Testimony  concerning  Him, — His 
view  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations, 

John  the  Baptist  had  now  languished  in  prison  for  several  months  in 
the  fortress  Machcerus.  He  was  not  wholly  interdicted  from  intercourse 
with  his  disciples ;  for  the  fear  of  political  disturbance  from  him  was,  as 
we  have  seen,t  the  ostensible,  not  the  real,  reason  of  his  imprisonment. 

In  the  testimony  which  he  gave  to  Christ,  just  before  his  imprison- 
ment,! he  had  declared  his  expectation  that  he  would  soon  be  obscured 
by  the  public  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  by  his  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  Theocratic  nation.  What 
he  heard  in  prison  of  Christ's  mighty  works  only  made  lim  look  more 
impatiently  for  the  founding  of  his  visible  Messianic  k  ogdom.  The 
delay  of  this  event  might  very  naturally  cause  doubts  to  spring  up  in 
his  mind.§  But  as  his  faith  in  the  Divine  calling  of  Jesus  remained 
unshaken,  he  looked  for  a  definite  decision  of  the  question  frt>m  his 
own  lips,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with  the  inquiry,  "  Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  V^\\ 

In  this  reply  Christ  gives  them,  as  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  the 
miracles  that  he  had  wrought,  both  upon  matter  and  spirit.^  He  first 
combines  the  two  classes,  applying  the  material  as  a  type  or  image  of 
the  spiritual;  and  then  makes  the  spiritual  especially  prominent. 
'*  The  blind  receive  tkeir  sigkt**  (both  physical  and  spiritual),  "  tke  lame 
toalkf**  tke  lepers  are  cleansed^  tke  deafkear,  tke  dead  are  raised,^  tke 
poor  kave  the  Gospel  preackei  unto  tkem,"^^ 

*  Matt,  zi.,  9-15 ;  Lake,  yii.,  19-30.  t  C£  p.  179.  t  C£  p.  178.  $  C£  p.  58. 

II  We  hare  before  ■hown  that  this  preaapposes  rather  than  contradict!  the  preriooa 
baptitm  and  recognition  of  Jeaas  by  the  Baptist.  It  illustrates,  however,  Uie  method 
in  which  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled :  the  anthor  of  this  statement,  if  he  had 
known  of  that  previous  recognition,  coold  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it. 

IT  It  by  no  means  follows,  from  the  narrative,  that  Christ  wroaght  all  these  miracles  in 
presence  of  John's  messengers.  They  coald  bear  of  them  any  where,  and  see  Aeir  effects. 
Nor  is  a  chronological  connexion  between  the  resurrection  of  the  widow's  son  and  this 
message  of  John's  to  be  inferred  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  Luke  places  ^em ;  he 
may  have  been  led  to  this  by  Christ's  mention  of  "  the  raising  of  ^e  dead." 

**  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  here  to  Isa.,  xxxv.,  5;  Ixi.,  1 ;  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  ne 
cessary  so  to  consider  it.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  square  the  words  of  Christ  by  the  quota- 
tion, and  to  infer  that  all  which  deviates  from  it  has  been  added  by  another  hand.  A  doa* 
connexion  is  obvious  in  the  text 

tt  This  IS  to  be  understood  especially  of  spiritual  death  and  resurrection,  a  sense  which 
Joins  better  to  ^e  following  clause,  since  it  is  precisely  by  the  "  preaching  of  the  Gospel" 
that  the  spiritually  dead  are  raised. 

tt  The  word  "  poor''  may  b«  taken  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural  sense  here  t 
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Thus  be  presents  himself  as  the  Messiah,  selecting  the  sphere  of  his 
labours  among  the  poor  in  goods  and  in  spirit,  dbplaying  his  relieving 
and  redeeming  power  to  those  who  feel  their  need  of  it ;  the  self-re- 
vealing, yet  self-concealing  Messiah,  who  does  not  offer  himself  as 
Theocratic  king  visibly  before  men's  senses,  as  the  Jews  expected — 
an  expectation  which  perplexed  even  the  Baptist's  own  mind.  And, 
therefore,  he  closes  with  the  pregnant  words  of  warning,  ^*  And  blessed 
is  he  whosoever  shall  not  he  offended  in  me^  (Happy  is  he  who  is  sat- 
isfied, by  these  signs,  to  admit  my  Messiahship,  and  who  is  not  offend- 
ed because  it  does  not  precisely  meet  his  expectations.) 

After  the  disciples  of  John  had  departed,  Jesus  said  to  the  multi- 
tude around  him,  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wildemes/^  to  see  ?  A 
reed  shaken  toith  the  wind  on  the  shore  of  Jordan  1"  To  see  a  fickle, 
changeful  man,  the  sport  of  outward  influences  1  (He  thus  intends  to 
represent  John  as  a  prophet,  faithful  and  true  to  his  convictions,  and 
to  vindicate  him  from  any  charge  of  instability  on  the  ground  that  this 
question,  sent  by  his  disciples,  was  in  conflict  with  his  earlier  testimo- 
nies.) **  But  perhaps  ye  went  out  to  see  a  man  in  sof^  and  splendid 
garments  1  Such  men  ye  find  not  in  deserts,  but  in  the  palaces  of 
kings."  A  striking  contrast  between  the  preacher  of  repentance,  the 
austere  censor  of  morals,  and  the  luxurious  courtiers  who  wait  upon 
the  smiles  of  princes.f 

After  these  negative  traits,  Christ  designates  the  stand-point  of  John 
positively.  He  calls  him  a  "prophet,"  and  "more  than  a  prophet," 
and  points  him  out  as  the  Forerunner,  the  preacher  of  repentance  pre- 
dicted in  Malachi  (iii.,  1),  who  was  to  go  before,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  He  declares  that  none,  in  all 
time  before,  had  held  a  higher  position  in  the  developement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  John ;  that  none  had  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
religious  illumination.|  Yet,  said  he,  the  least  in  the  manifested  king- 
both,  indeed,  are  ooonected,  u  it  ii  tLBOtmg  the  poor  in  worldly  goodi  that  moat  of  die 
apiritaally  poor  are  to  be  found,  i.  e.,  inch  aa  feel  their  inward  wanta  and  crave  a  rapply 
for  diem.  ih 

*  It  it  posiihle  that  these  worda  had  no  higher  meaning,  and  were  onljr  nied  to  impreaa 
the  tingle  tboagbt  negatiTely,  thna:  "Ye  muat  have  gone  to  die  wldemeu  to  ■eek  aome- 
tbing  more  than  the  wildemesf  itaelf  could  affind  to  yon."  Bat  aa  all  that  followa  refen 
antithetically  to  John,  we  infer  diat  theae  worda  alio  had  lach  a  reference. 

t  Unleis  the  words  have  thia  meaning,  they  appear  to  have  none ;  with  it,  they  imply 
that  John's  conduct  had  given  occasion  for  such  comparisons  (  and  perfaapa  thia  may  hare 
contributed  to  his  imprisonment 

%  We  cannot,  in  Matt,  xi.,  11,  sapply  upo^tiTtfi  after  lid^v ;  the  last  danae  of  the  verse 
fofbids  it.  It  probably  was  not  in  Christ's  original  words ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  gloas  in  Lnke 
(viL,  28),  it  is  only  an  explanatory  addition  in  the  statement  itaelf.  The  "  auperiority"  doea 
not  refer  to  snbjective  moral  worth,  in  which,  certainly,  Christ  could  not  intend  to  place  the 
"  least"  in  the  Christian  Church  above  thia  man  of  QoD ;  but  refers  to  advantagea  for  ap- 
prehending the  nature  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God.    It  is  in  diia  sense  tiiat  the 
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dom  of  God  (t.  e.,  in  the  Church  founded  by  Christ  as  Redeemer),  the 
least  among  truly  enlightened  Christians  is  greater  than  John. 

These  words  have  a  double  importance,  as  they  define  not  only 
Christ's  view  of  the  stand-point  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  also  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  in  general,  in  regard  to  Christianity. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  we  must  distinguish  wherein  John  was  behind 
Christianity,  and  wherein  be  towered  above  the  prophets.  He  was  be- 
hind Christianity,  because  he  was  yet  prejudiced  by  his  conception  of 
the  Theocracy  as  external ;  because  he  did  not  clearly  know  that  Mes- 
siah was  to  found  his  kingdom  by  sufferings,  and  not  by  miraculously 
triumphing  over  his  foes ;  because  he  did  not  conceive  that  this  king- 
dom was  to  show  itself  from  the  first,  not  in  visible  appearing,  but  as 
a  Divine  power,  to  develope  itself  spiritually  from  within  outward,  and 
thus  gradually  to  overcome  and  take  possession  of  the  world.  The 
least  among  those  who  understand  the  nature  and  process  of  develope- 
ment  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  in  connexion  with  Christ's  redemption, 
is  in  this  respect  greater  than  the  Baptist,  who  stood  upon  the  dividing 
line  of  the  two  spiritual  eras.  But  John  was  above  the  prophets  (and 
Christ  so  declared),  because  he  conceived  of  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  than  they  had  done,  and  be- 
cause he  directly  pointed  men  to  Christ,  and  recognized  Him  as  the 
manifested  Messiah. 

In  regard  to  the  second,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  Old  Dispensation  in 
general  to  Christianity,  the  fact  that  Christ  places  the  Baptist  ahtn^e 
the  prophets,  who  were  the  veiy  culminating-point  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, and  yet  so  far  beloto  the  members  of  the  new  developement  of  the 
kingdom,  exhibits  in  the  most  striking  way  possible  his  view  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  old  preparatory  Testament  and  the  New.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ  himself,  therefore,  is  contradicted  by  those  who  ex- 
pedt  to  find  the  truth  revealed  by  him,  already  developed  in  the  Old 
Testament.  If  in  John  we  are  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  truth 
which  he  held,  and  which  pointed  to  the  New  Testament,  from  the  lim- 
ited and  sensuous  form  in  which  he  held  it,  much  more,  according  to 
Christ's  words,  are  we  bound  to  do  this  in  the  Old  Testament  generally, 
and  ini  its  Messianic  elements  especially.  Following  this  intimation, 
we  must,  in  studying  the  prophets,  discriminate  the  historical  from  the 
ideal  sense,  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  prophecies. 

The  testimony  which  Christ  added  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  John's 
labours  corresponds  precisely  with  the  above  view  of  his  stand-point. 

greateit  of  the  dd,  preparatory  stage  were  leas  than  die  least  of  the  new.  Since  ^e 
prophet,  who  form  the  point  of  transition  between  the  two  dispensations,  occapied  the 
highest  stand-point  in  the  religions  developement  of  aottqoity,  the  sense  of  the  passage  la 
the  saoie,  with  or  without  the  word  irfo^^nyf . 
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"  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  wUil  funo^  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
smffereth  vioUnee^  and  the  violent  take  it  hy  force J*\  (That  is,  '*  the  long^ 
ing  for  the  kingdom,  excited  by  John's  preaching,  has  spread  among 
men ;  they  press  forward,  striving  to  secure  it,  and  those  who  striye 
with  their  whole  souls  obtain  a  share  in  it.")  **  And  if  ye  mil  reoeiv 
it,  this  is  Eliasy  which  was  for  to  cmmey  (John  is  the  Elias  who  was 
to  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah — ^if  you  will  only  understand 
it— spiritually,  not  corporeally.) 

§  136.  Christ  shows  the  Relation  of  his  Contemporaries  to  the  Baptist 
and  to  Himself. \ — The  Easy  Yoke  and  the  Light  Burden. — Jewish 
Legalism  contrasted  with  Christian  Liberty, 

The  discourse  which  Christ  continued  to  the  groups  around  him  is 
especially  important  as  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Jews. 

'*  They  are  like  children  sitting  in  the  market-piaee,  and  saying,  Wis 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you^ 
and  ye  have  not  wept.**  The  merry  music  and  the  mournful  are  alike 
displeasing ;  tbey  will  neither  dance  nor  be  sad.  So  it  was  with  John 
and  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  people  of  that  time  on  the 
other.  The  ascetic  of  the  desert,  preaching  repentance  with  fasting 
and  austerity,  was  laughed  at  as  a  madman  ;  the  Son  of  Man,  mingling 
in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  sharing  in  their  human  joys,  was  "  a 
glutton  and  a  tvine-bibber.*'  Yet  '*  Wisdom  was  justified  of  her  children,*^ 
was  recognized  by  those  who  really  belonged  to  her.  (While  the 
multitude,  sunk  in  worldly-miudedness  and  self-conceit,  and  deaf  to  the 
Toice  of  Divine  wisdom,  took  offence,  for  opposite  reasons,  at  both 
these  messengers  of  God,  the  humble  and  susceptible  disciples  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  could  understand  the  different  stand- 
points of  John  and  Jesus,  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  their  different 
modes  of  life  and  action.) 

*  These  worde  (Matt,  xl,  12)  obvioiuly  i»egappoee  Uiftt  John's  laboon  hid  oeued,  tad, 
of  coarie,  that  he  had  loat  hit  liberty.  Thia  ia  enoogh  to  refute  the  hypoCheaia  of  Sekltkr- 
maeker,  that  he  sent  the  meaaage  bffort  hia  impriaooment.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  paa- 
aage  implies  that  John's  era  waa  at  an  end.  It  haa  alao  been  inferred  from  the  worda 
iwh  rdv  hi^i^v  'Iwdvvoo,  that  the  paasage  waa  a  later  interpolation,  improperiy  pnt  into 
Christ's  mouth.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  only  affect  the  form^  not  the  tubttanee  of  the 
paasage,  and  we  should  have  to  follow  Luke,  xvi.,  16  (where,  however,  the  worda  are  ob- 
Tiously  out  of  place).    But  it  is  not  true. 

t  These  words  are  expressly  chosen  to  denote  the  eameat  will,  the  atroggle,  and  the  en- 
tire devotion  of  soul  which  are  requisite  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  All  the 
powers  of  the  spirit,  its  submission,  its  efforts,  are  neceaaary  at  aU  timea,  to  secure  ikkt 
kingdom  amid  the  reactions  of  the  natural  man,  Ae  carnal  mind,  ita  selfishness,  its  worid- 
Uness  of  spirit ;  but  at  that  time  it  waa  eapecially  tlie  worldly  notions  of  Ae  Meaaiahship 
that  had  to  be  struggled  against.  The  nature  of  the  caae  shows  that  fini^v  ia  to  be  thai 
figuratively  taken ;  die  «f  lis  loquendi  doei  not  contradict  it ;  and  it  anita  the  natoral  oon 
nezioo  of  the  paaiage.  (Matt.,  zL,17. 
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The  discourse  concluded  with  an  exhortation  to  the  gathered  mnltl- 
tade,  in  which  Christ,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  invited  the  suscep 
tible  souls  among  them  (the  children  of  Wisdom)  to  '*  come  unto  Atm/'* 
and  find,  in  his  fellowship,  a  supply  for  all  their  wants.  He  contrasts 
himself,  as  the  Redeemer  of  "  heavy -laden**  souls,  with  the  rigid  teach 
ers  of  the  law,  who,  while  they  burdened  men's  consciences  .with  their 
multiplied  statutes,  imparted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and  repelled, 
in  haughtiness,  the  conscience-stricken  sinner,  instead  of  affording  him 
peace  and  consolation.  The  contrast,  perhaps,  was  intended  to  apply 
not  only  to  the  Pharisees,  but  to  the  Baptist,  who  also  occupied  the 
stand-point  of  the  law. 

The  ^*  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners"  thus  invites  all  who  feel  their 
wretchedness  to  enter  his  comer  mion ;  and  announces  himself  as  the 
''  meek  and  lowly"  one,  repellin  ( none  because  of  their  misery,  con- 
descending to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking  off  the  load  from  the  wearj 
soul  instead  of  imposing  new  burdens,  and  giving  them  joy  and  rest  in 
his  fellowship.  He  makes  no  extravagant,  impracticable  demands. 
Obedience,  indeed  {*'  the  easy  yoke**),  he  does  require ;  but  an  obedi- 
ence which  (although  it  embraces  more  than  the  righteousness  of  the 
law)  is  easy  and  pleasant,  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  Divine  life 
within,  and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  love.  **  Come  unto  me  (says  he), 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  (all  that  sigh  under  the  legal 
yoke  and  the  sense  of  sin,  like  the  'poor  in  9pvrif  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount),  and  I  will  free  you  from  your  burdens,  and  give  you  the  peate 
for  which  you  sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship  of  my  disciples,  and  yoa 
will  find  me  no  hard  master,  but  a  kind  and  gentle  one  ;  you  shall  ob- 
tain rest  for  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  harden  which  I 
shall  lay  upon  you,  light."f 

Our  inference,  from  Christ's  own  words,  in  respect  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  at  that  time  to  the  Jewish  people,  is :  That  the  mo- 
jority  of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  him,  as  they  had  before  been  with 
the  Baptist ;  but  that  a  smaller  number  of  those  who  had  recognized 
the  Divine  calling  of  John,  acknowledged  also  that  of  Christ,  and 
passed  over,  in  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Divine  wisdom,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter. 

It  is  clear  that  a  strong  opposition  was  already  formed  against  Christ, 
and  the  chief  point  on  which  it  supported  itself  was  precisely  that 
which  distinguished  the  stand-point  of  the  Saviour  from  that  of  the 

*  These  incomptimble  wordi,  preierved  for  ns  by  Matthew  alone  (xL,  28-30),  fitly  con- 
slnde  the  diiooarie ;  the  interposed  pasaage  (20-27)  was  probably  taken  from  some  other 
of  Chrut'f  addreasei  by  the  editor  of  our  Matthew  (see  hereafter),  and  placed  here  be- 
oaoae  of  ita  affinity  to  the  context 

t  Here  ia  the  germ  of  Paal'a  entire  doctrine,  not  only  of  the  oantraat  between  law  aud 
Qo9pd,  bat  alao  of  the  Qoapel  itself  aa  a  .v^os  vfvrcwd  irriifunvr. 
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Old  Testament^  and  also  from  the  peculiar  one  of  John  the  Baptist.  It 
was  the  spirit  of  liberty  with  which,  in  Christianity,  the  Divine  life 
takes  hold  of  and  appropriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and 
society,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposition  to  the  world. 
The  Jews  could  see  nothing  of  the  holy  prophet  in  a  man  who  shared 
with  his  disciples  in  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  sanctified  them 
by  his  presence ;  in  a  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  partake  of  the  en- 
tertainments of  publicans  and  sinners.  Striking,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively  unrestrained  mode  of  life 
adopted  by  Christ's  disciples,  and  the  austere  asceticism  of  the  pupils 
whom  the  Baptist  was  training  to  be  preachers  of  repentance,  or  of  the 
neophytes  of  the  Pharisaic  schools.  No  schools  of  spiritual  life,  in- 
deed, before  that  time,  had  trained  their  pupils  as  Christ  did  his.  We 
can  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  the  Pharisees ! 

f  137.  Christ's  Conversation  with  the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  the  Mode 
of  Life  indulged  by  his  Disciples.^ — The  Morality  of  Fasting. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  Pharisees 
came  to  Christ,  and  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  free  and  social 
mode  of  life  in  which  he  indulged  his  disciples.  They  did  not  confine 
their  appeal  to  the  example  of  their  own  school,  but  intentionally  add- 
ed that  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  believing  that  the  latter  would  be 
the  more  to  their  purpose,  as  Christ  had  recognized  John  for  an  en- 
lightened teacher. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  Pharisees,  in  putting  this  question, 
sought  only  for  instruction,  and  wished  to  obtain  from  Christ  himself 
the  principles  on  which  a  course  so  inexplicable  to  them  was  founded, 
or  whether  they  meant  to  reproach  him  personally  for  sitting  at  the 
banquets  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  only  made  use  of  their  ques- 
tion about  the  disciples  for  a  crafty  blind  to  their  attack  1  The  gentle 
and  instructive  tone  of  Christ's  reply  seems  (although  it  certainly  is 
not  proof)  to  favour  the  first  view.t  Would  he  have  said  so  much  to 
justify  his  conduct,  without  a  word  in  reproof  of  their  question,  if  he 
had  to  deal  with  crafty  opponents  utterly  unsusceptible  of  instruction  ?| 

*  Matt,  ix.,  11-17;  Mark*  ii.,  15-39;  Lake,  r..  33-30. 

t  The  collocation  of  Luke,  ▼.,  33  and  34,  if  it  be  the  original  ohronological  order,  oppoiea 
tiiia  Tiew.  In  that  caae,  after  Chriit  had  caoaed  the  qneition  of  the  Phariteea  to  reooil 
upon  themselvea,  they  retomed  with  it  in  a  more  concealed  form.  Bat  it  ia  probable  [that 
different  claaaet  of  Phariaeet  were  concerned  in  the  two  caaei],  and  that,  tiiifl  dbtiootion 
being  lost  sight  of,  the  occarrence  in  question  waa  connected  with  one  of  the  real  machina- 
tions of  that  party  in  general  against  Christ 

X  We  follow  Lake,  v.,  33 ;  Mark,  ii.,  18,  which  hare  roan  internal  probability  than 
Matt.,  ix.,  1 4.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  those  disciples  of  John  who  adhered  only  one- 
sidedly  to  the  views  of  their  master  may  have  taken  offence,  and  expressed  it  jast  as  the 
Pharisees  did.  Probably,  too,  at  a  later  period,  there  grew  ap  a  gradual  opposition  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  part  of  John's  disciples ;  and  the  Jewish  sect  of  l^ttp^^imar^ 
may  have  been  no  otiier  than  these  (Hegenpp,  in  Boseb.,  ir.,  99.    C£  the  CkwtttUinst, 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  some  of  them  came  to  him  with  the  questioiiv 
"  WTiy  do  the  disciples  of  John  fast  ofttn^  and  make  frayersj^  and  like' 
vfise  those  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  thine  eat  and  drink  V*  ChriBt  replies : 
^  Can  you  make  the  companions  of  the  bridegroom  fast  while  the 
bridegroom  is  yet  with  them  1  Does  fasting  harmonize  with  the  fettal 
joy  of  a  wedding  %  The  time  of  fasting,  indeed,  will  come  of  its  own 
accord,  when  the  bridegroom  is  gone,  and  the  festal  days  are  oyer." 

So  privations,  suited  to  the  time  of  mourning,  would  have  been  oat  of 
keeping  with  the  joyous  life  in  common  of  the  disciples  and  their  Lord 
-—with  those  happy  days  when  the  object  of  their  desire  was  yet  preoent 
in  their  midst  Fasting  would  have  been  as  foreign  to  their  state  of 
mind — as  outward  and  as  forced — as  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding.  But  aa 
the  days  of  the  feast  are  followed  by  others  when  fasting  is  in  place; 
so,  when  the  joy  of  happy  intercourse  with  Christ  shall  give  place  to 
mourning  at  separation  from  Him  who  is  their  all  in  all,  in  those  sad 
days,  indeed,  the  disciples  will  need  no  outward  bidding  to  fast  Their 
mode  of  life  will  naturally  change  with  their  state  of  feelinc^ ;  fasting 
will  then  be  but  the  spontaneous  token  of  their  souls'  grie£ 

Taken  in  this  sense,  it  is  clear  that  the  words  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  life  of  the  disciples  after  Christ  should 
have  been  removed  from  them.  The  sad  feelings  here  described  were 
not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  the  transitory  pain  of  personal  separa- 
tion was  to  be  followed  by  a  more  perfect  joy  in  the  consciousness  of 
spiritual  communion  with  Christ  Applying  the  passage,  then,  to  this 
transition  period  of  g^ef,  we  infer  from  it,  as  the  rule  of  Christian  eth- 
ics in  regard  to  fasting,  that  it  is  neither  enjoined  nor  recommendedt 

Horn.,  ii.,  S3,  *\ta&vvfii  fiiit^aSaimaT^t.)  Bat  it  if  by  no  meana  m  probable  that  they  joined* 
themiolvea  with  the  Phariseef,  their  bitter  enemiea ;  they  could  have  had  no  tendency  to 
aisociate  with  men  whom  they  conld  consider  as  having  had  a  hand,  at  least,  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  master.  The  fact  that  the  scribes  had  quoted  the  example  of  John's  disciples 
may  easily  have  passed  into  the  report  that  the  latter  had  come  to  Christ  with  the  same 
qaestion.  This  view  is  adopted,  aba  by  SckUiermaeker,  De  Weittft  objections  are  aoffl- 
riently  refuted  by  what  has  been  said. 

*  De  Wettt  considers  the  mention  of  "  prayer"  (Luke,  v.,  33)  as  out  of  place,  and  arguea 
from  it  that  Luke  had  departed  from  the  original  tradition.  But  certainly  it  was  natural 
enough  for  the  Pharisees  thus  to  characterise  ^  (to  them)  strikingly  worldly  life  of  the 
disciples ;  for  the  former  made  a  show  of  sanctity,  not  only  by  fasting,  but  by  repeated 
prayers  ;  and,  moreover,  John  had  prescribed  a/orm  of  prayer  for  his  disciples  (Luke,  zL, 
1),  which  Christ  as  yet  had  not  done.  As  the  words  "  eating  and  drinking"  are  used  ia 
the  question  to  designate  the  profane  and  carnal  life,  so  "failing  and  prayer'*  denote  its 
opposite — the  strict  spiritual  life.  Now,  had  the  word  "  prayers"  originally  esusted  in  the 
passage,  and  been  afterward  lott  in  transmission,  we  might  easily  account  for  it :  because 
it  might  be  thought  that  Christ's  reply  does  not  allude  to  "  prayer,"  that  such  a  depreciatioo 
c^  prayer  (mistakenly  imagined)  would  be  a  stumbling*bk>ck,  and,  besides,  oootradictoiy  to 
Christ's  own  teaching  in  odier  places.  But  to  account  for  its  interpolation  is  quite  a  dif 
ferent  matter.  As  for  Christ's  not  alluding  to  prayer  in  his  reply,  be  had  no  call  to  do  it  t 
it  was  the  spirit  of  outward  and  ascetic  piety,  as  a  whole^  that  he  rebukes. 
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jQt  only  justified,  as  the  natural  expression  of  certain  states  of  feeling 
analogous  to  those  of  the  disciples  in  the  time  of  sadness  referred  to ; 
c  g.^  the  sense  of  separation  from  Christ,  which  may  precede  an  expe- 
rience of  the  most  blissful  communion  with  Him.  In  such  states  of  the 
interior  life,  all  outward  signs  of  peace  and  joy,  all  participation  in  so- 
cial intercourse  and  pleasure  are  unnatural  and  repugnant ;  although, 
when  Christ  is  present  in  the  soul,  these  social  joys  are  sanctified  and 
transfigured  by  the  inward  communion  with  Him.  The  interior  life 
and  the  outward  expression  should  be  in  entire  harmony  with  each 
other.  Another  glance  at  this  subject,  howerer,  after  examining  what 
follows,  will  afford  us  another  view  of  it. 

§  138.  The  Parable  ^  the  New  Patch  an  the  Old  Garment^  and  of  the 

New  Wine  in  Old  Bottlet.^ 

Christ  added  another  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  **  No 
man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  ;  if  otherwise,  then 
bath  the  new  maketh  a  rent,  and  the  piece  that  teas  taken  out  of  the  new 
agreeth  not  with  the  old.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles 
(skins),  else  the  new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles  and  be  spilled,  and  the 
bottles  shall  perish.  But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  battles,  and  both 
ire  preserved,** 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposition  from  without 
of  the  exercises  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  no  outward  and  compulsory 
asceticism  can  change  it.  Individual  points  of  character  are  significant 
only  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  tendency  of  the  whole  life : 
a  reformation  in  these,  indeed,  may  be  enforced,  and  the  stamp  and 
spirit  of  the  life  remain  unchanged.  A  fragment  of  the  higher  spirit- 
ual life,  thus  broken  off  from  its  living  connexion  (destroyed  in  the 
fracture),  and  forced  upon  the  nature  of  the  old  man,  would  not  really 
improve  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  utter  want  of  adaptation, 
would  worsen  the  rent  in  the  old  nature — would  tear  it  rudely  away 
from  its  natural  course  of  developement.  A  mere  renewal  from  with- 
out is  at  best  an  artificial,  hypocritical  thing.  The  new  cloth  is  torn, 
and  a  patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does  not  fit  it.  The  new  wine  is 
lost,  and  the  old  skins  perish.f 

*  Hatt,  ix.,  16 ;  Mark«  ii.,  SI  ;  Lake,  t.,  36. 

t  We  deviate  from  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  thii  parable.  Our  ezplanatioo  if  not 
only  adapted  to  the  preceding  context  (Lnke,  r.,  33-35),  bat  alio  fita  the  minate  detaila  of 
the  comparison,  which  the  one  conunonly  given  doea  not.  According  to  the  latter,  the  anb- 
atanoe  of  the  parable  ia,  that  the  outward  religioaa  exerriaea  cX  Jodaiam  are  not  adapted 
to  the  higher  atage.  Chriatianity,  for  which  the  diaciplea  were  training.  Bat  Chriat  admits 
(verae  35)  that  faiting  may  be  a  good  Uiing  at  the  right  time ;  which,  he  aaid,  had  not  then 
oome.  bat  tcovJd  come.  Instead  of  taking  op  thia  pcnnt,  and  nnfolding  it  in  the  paraUe  in 
another  aspect,  as  one  might  expect,  the  common  haterpretatioD  introdacea  a  new  and  en- 
tirely different  thooght,  viz.,  that  soch  exercises  were  ansuitable  (not  to  their  condition  at 
thai  time,  bat)  to  Christianity  at  anj^  time.    Again*  one  woold  natorally  think*  finom  t.  34 
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The  premature  imposition,  therefore,  of  such  exercises  upon  the 
disciples,  instead  of  developing  the  new  life  within  them,  would  hare 
Mndered  it  by  mutilating  and  crippling  what  they  had.*  Separata 
branches  of  the  spiritual  life,  apart  from  their  connexion  with  the 
whole,  cannot  be  grafted  upon  the  stem  of  the  old  nature ;  that  nature 
must  be  renewed  from  within  in  order  to  become  a  vessel  of  the  Spirit. 
(In  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  way  was  prepared  for  this  by  their 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Saviour.)  The  wTiole  garment  had  to  be 
new ;  the  wine  required  new  bottles.  The  new  Spirit  had  of  itself  to 
create  a  new  form  of  life. 

Glancing  back  from  this  point  to  the  words  before  spoken  on  fasting, 
we  may  refer  them  to  the  privations  that  lay  before  the  Apostles  in 
their  course  of  duty — privations  which  they  would  joyously  go  to  meet 
under  the  impulse  of  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  animate  them. 

But  although  no  outward  impulses  (no  patches  upon  the  old  gar* 
ment)  might  be  needed  when  the  interior  life  should  freely  guide,  it 
might  yet  naturally  be  the  case  that  "  No  many  having  also  drank  old 
toine,  straightway  desireth  new  ;  Jor^  he  saith^  the  old  is  hetterV\  The 
disciples  had  to  be  weaned  gradually  from  the  old  life  and  trained  fbr 
the  new — a  law  applicable  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and  which,  if 
faithfully  observed,  might  have  saved  her  from  many  errors  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  morals.} 

This  example  affords  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  individual 

35,  that  Ae  "  new  wine"  and  ^e  "  new  cloth"  of  ^e  parable  were  intended  to  repreaent 
the  faiting,  &c,  of  which  Chriit  wai  speaking,  viz.,  tiud  fasting  which  the  Apostles  were 
to  practice  at  a  later  period.  Bat  the  usaal  interpretation,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes 
fasting  to  be  something  defective  in  itself,  and  as  belonging  to  that  form  of  life  which  is  rep 
resented  by  the  "  M  garments"  The  sense  thus  obtained  contains  a  thonght  not  tnie  in 
itself;  for,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  the  new  wine  of  Christianity  imz«  pat  into  die  old 
bottle  of  Jadaism,  and  was  intended  to  break  it  to  pieces.  If  the  prescribed  fasting  waa 
to  be  disregarded  by  the  Apostles  as  belonging  to  Jewish  legalism,  so  also,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  vhole  Jewish  legalism  woald  hare  to  be  done  away  by  them,  as  foreign  to 
the  new  spirit  introduced  by  Christ 

It  is  remarkable  that  thiB  obvioasly  false  interpretation  shoald  have  kept  so  long  in  the 
back-ground  the  true  one  develbped  by  Chrytostomt  Hom.  in  Matt.,  zxx.,  $  4.  Independ- 
ently of  my  exposition,  Wilke  has  recently  declared  himself  (in  his  Urevangdinten)  in  favoar 
of  the  view  here  given.  De  Wette  styles  it  "  forced,"  but  bow  the  term  can  apply  to  an  in- 
terpretation so  accurately  fitting  the  details  of  the  parable,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  shoald  ba 
very  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  interpreters  directed  to  the  views  which  I  have  set  fordi. 

*  Sincerum  ett  nisi  oof,  quodcunqve  infundis,  cteescit, 

t  It  is  a  proof  of  the  originality  and  faithfulness  of  Luke's  narrative,  that  this  passage^ 
■0  indubitably  stamped  widi  originality,  and  yet  so  closely  connected  with  die  context,  la 
recorded  by  him  alone. 

X  Pope  Innocent  III.  understood  and  applied  this  passage  correctly,  in  reference  to  tiia 
aatablishment  of  a  mission  in  Prussia :  "  Cum  veteres  uteres  vix  novum  vinum  oontineant.** 
Epp.^  L  XT.,  148. 
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paxts  of  Christ's  teaching  cannot  be  rightly  understood  apart  from  their 
connexion  with  his  whole  system  of  truth. 

§  139.  Forms  of  Prayer, — The  Lord^s  Prayer  ;  Us  Occanon  and  Im" 
port,^'^Encour€igements  to  Prayer  ;  Ghd  gives  no  Stone  for  Bread, 

We  take  up  now  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  which  we  have  just 
treated,  without  implying  (what,  indeed,  is  of  no  importance)  a  chrono- 
logical connexion  between  them. 

We  have  seen  that  one  thing  which  surprised  the  Pharisees  was  that 
Christ  did  not  lay  stress  upon  outward  prayers.  He  had  not,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  for  his  disciples.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  others,  their  religious  life  was  to  develope  itself  from 
within.  From  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  intuition  of  his  life,  they 
were  to  leam  how  to  pray.  The  mind  which  he  imparted  was  to 
make  prayer  indispensable  to  them,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  pray 
aright 

On  a  certain  occasion,  the  desire  arose  in  their  hearts,  frtnn  be- 
holding him  pray,  to  be  able  to  pray  as  he  did  ;  and  one  of  them  asked, 
*'  Lord^  teach  us  how  to  pray,  €U  John  also  taught  his  disciples. **i 

Christ  replied  that  they  were  not,  in  their  prayers,  to  use  "  many 
words,"  and  to  repeat  details  to  God,  who  knew  all  their  wants  before 
they  could  be  uttered.  And  then,  in  a  prayer  framed  in  the  spirit  of 
this  injunction,  he  gave  them  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian prayer,  as  referring  to  the  one  thing  needfril,  and  incorporating 
every  thing  else  with  that  As  prayer  is  no  isolated  thing  in  Christi- 
anity, but  springs  frt)m  the  ground  of  the  whole  spiritual  life,  so  this 
prayer,  which  forms  a  complete  and  organic  whole,  comprehends  with- 
in itself  the  entire  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity. 

<ft  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heavein.**\     The  form  of  the  invocation 

*  Lake,  xL 

t  We  follow  Lake,  xi.  The  pauage  in  Matt.,  vi.,  7-16,  appean  foreign  to  the  original 
crganlBm  of  ^e  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  prayer,  fasting.  Sue.,  were  treated  espe- 
cially in  contrcut  toitk  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisee*.  As  that  longer  discoorse  was  made 
a  repertory  for  Christ's  sayings,  in  which  they  were  arranged  according  to  their  aflbiities, 
■o  perhaps  it  was  with  this.  We  may  certainly  conclade  that  Christ  would  not  hare 
sketched  snch  a  prayer  for  the  disciples  without  a  special  occasion  for  it ;  for  the  wish  to 
lay  down  fonns  of  prayer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  remote  from  his  spirit  and  object.  But 
we  cannot  think  it  possible  [with  some]  that  Christ  uttered  this  prayer  as  appropriate  for 
himself  and  that  the  disciples  adopted  it  for  that  reason ;  it  had  no  fitness  to  his  position : 
A«,  at  least,  could  not  have  prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  The  occasion  given  by  Luke 
was  a  very  appropriate  one ;  the  form  was  drawn  out  by  Christ  at  the  request  of  die  dis- 
ciples. It  was  probaUe,  moreover,  from  the  nature  of  die  case,  that  Christ,  who  did  not 
wish  to  prescribe  standing  forms  of  prayer,  would  make  use  of  such  an  occasion  to  explain 
further  the  nature  of  prayer  itself  [as  he  does  in  Luke,  xi.,  5-13].  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  also  (Matt.,  vii.,  7),  a  passage  similar  [to  Luke,  xi.,  9]  is  found ;  and  Matt.,  vi.,  7, 
perhaps  contains  the  beginning  of  Christ's  reply  to  his  disciples'  request  on  the  subject 

t  In  the  shorter  fonn  of  the  prayer  given  in  Lake,  the  woidi  kitSfp  and  "htv  nlf  sh^vtW 
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corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point ;  our  Father ^ 
because  Christ  has  made  us  his  children.  We  address  Goo  thus,  noC 
as  individuals,  but,  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  members  of  a  com* 
munity  which  He  has  placed  in  this  relation  to  the  common  Father. 
Side  by  side  with  this  consciousness  of  communion  as  children  goes 
that  of  our  distance  as  creatures;  the  God  that  dwells  in  his  children 
is  the  God  above  the  world  (so  that  Christianity  is  equally  far  from 
Pantheism  and  Deism).  **  Our  Father — tn  heaven** — that  the  soul  maj 
soar  in  prayer  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  the  living  and  abiding  con- 
sciousness that  earth  and  heaven  are  no  more  kept  asunder.  To  this, 
indeed,  the  substance  of  the  whole  prayer  tends. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name  ;  thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  he  done  an 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.**  While  the  Christian,  dwelling  on  earth, 
where  sin  reigns,  prays  to  the  Father  in  heaven^  he  longs  that  earth  may 
be  completely  reconciled  to  heaven,  and  become  wholly  an  organ  of  its 
revelations.  And  this  is  nothing  else  but  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom OF  God,  to  which,  as  the  centre  of  all  Christian  life,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  all  Christian  desire,  the  three  positive  prayers  first  given  di- 
rectly refer.  The  special  prayer,  *'  Tky  kingdom  come,**  is  guarded 
ag^nst  the  possibly  carnal  and  worldly  interpretation  (to  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  at  that  time  inclined)  by  the  one  which  precedes  [**  Hal- 
lowed be  thy  name**),  and  the  one  which  follows  ("  Thy  will  he  done**). 
The  Holy  One  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  by  all,  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  nature  and  His  holy  name  ;*  not  by  a  nakedly  abstract 
knowledge  and  confession  thereof,  but  by  a  life  allied  to  Him.  This 
*^  hallowing"  of  the  name  of  God  implies  the  *'  coming  of  his  kingdom,'* 
and  this  last  is  further  developed  in  the  prayer  that  "  his  will  may  be 
realized  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits."  The 
kingdom  will  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is  made  pei*fectly  at 
one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  this  is  the  very  aim  of  the 
atonement.  Among  all  rational  intelligences,  the  one  common  essence 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  doing  his  will,  and  thus  hallowing  his  name. 

"  Give  us,  day  by  day,  our  daily  bread**  The  positive  prayers  for 
the  supply  of  Divine  wants  are  followed  by  one  (and  only  one)  for  the 
supply  of  human  wants ;  in  regard  to  which,  also,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
must  cherish  an  abiding  consciousness  of  dependence  on  the  Heavenly 
Father.  It  is  not  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  stifle  or  suppress  the 
wants  of  our  earthly  nature,  but  to  hallow  them  by  referring  them  to 

tre  omitted.  It  is  probable  that  the  original  form  of  the  prayer  is  that  given  by  Matthew. 
Lake  is  more  accarate  in  giving  the  chronok^cal  and  hiitorical  connexion  of  Chriat'i  dia  • 
coanei,  bat  Matthew  gives  the  discourses  themselves  more  in  fnlL 

*  In  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  asage,  the  name  expresses  the  outward  self-revelation  of 
the  thing  ;  the  image  of  the  thing,  as  sach,  or  in  some  defined  relation.    Where  the  Occi 
dentaiist  would  use  the  idea,  the  Orientalist,  in  his  vividly  intuitive  language,  puts  d^ 
MnPM.    The  sense  then  is,  **  God  is  to  be  hallowed  as  God,  the  common  Father." 
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Gk>D ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  in  their  proper  sphiere  of  subor- 
dination to  the  higher  intents  of  the  soul. 

^*  And  forgive  us  omr  sina^far  we  dUo  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted 
to  us.*'  The  first  negative  prayers  correspond  to  the  first  positive  ones. 
Conscious  of  a  manifold  sinfulness,  which,  so  long  as  it  remaiins,  hin- 
ders the  full  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  pray  for  forgiveness  of  past  smsy  originating  in  the 
reaction  of  the  old  evil  nature.  But  they  cannot  pray  for  this,  with 
conscious  need  of  pardon,  without  a  disposition,  at  the  same  time,  to 
forgive  the  wrongs  which  others  have  done  to  themselves ;  only  thus 
can  their  prayer  be  sincere,  only  thus  can  they  expect  it  to  be  an- 
swered. The  Christian's  constant  sense  of  the  need  of  God's  pardon- 
ing grace  for  himself  necessarily  gives  tone  to  his  conduct  towards  his 
fellows. 

"  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  hut  deliver  us  from  evil**  The 
prayer  for  pardon  of  past  sins  is  followed  by  one  for  deliverance  in  the 
future.  The  word  '*  temptation"  has  a  two-fold  meaning  in  Scripture, 
expressing  either  outward  trials  of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  or  an  tV 
ward  point  of  contact  for  outward  incitements,  caused  by  the  strife  of 
the  sinful  principle  with  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  which  of  the  two— the  objective  or  subjective  tempta- 
tion— ^is  referred  to  in  the  prayer.  Certainly  Christ  could  not  have  in- 
tended that  his  disciples  should  pray  for  exemption  from  external  con- 
flicts and  sufferings ;  for  these  are  inseparable  from  the  calling  of  sol- 
diers of  the  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  essential  for  the  confirmation 
of  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  and  for  culture  in  the  Christian  life ;  and 
He  himself  told  them  that  such  trials  would  become  the  salt  of  their 
interior  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prayer  cannot  be  confined 
to  purely  subjective  temptadons;  for  Christ  could  not  have  presup- 
posed that  GrOD  would  do  any  thing  so  contradictory  to  His  own  holi- 
ness as  to  lead  men  into  temptation  in  this  sense.  A  combination  of 
the  two  appears  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  prayer :  **  Lead  us  not  into 
such  situations  as  will  form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin ;" 
thus  laying  it  down  as  a  rule  of  life  for  Christians  not  to  put  them- 
selves, self-confidently,  in  such  situations,  but  to  avoid  them  as  far  as 
duty  will  allow.  But  every  thing  depends  upon  deliverance  from  the 
internal  incitement  to  sin ;  and  hence,  necessarily,  the  concluding 
clause  of  the  petition,  "  Deliver  us  from  inward  temptation  by  the 
power  of  the  Evil  One."  Confiding,  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  upon 
the  power  of  God,  we  need  not  fear  such  outward  temptations  as  are 
unavoidable. 

Thus  the  prayer  accurately  defines  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to 
God.  The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle  against  evil, 
which  finds  a  point  of  contact  in  his  inward  nature,  cannot  fight  this 

O 
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battle  in  bis  own  strengtb,  but  always  stands  in  need  of  the  assistaDoe 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  prayer  holds  the  fiindamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tian faith  before  the  religious  consciousness,  in  their  essential  connex- 
ion with  each  other — God,  revealed  in  Christ,  who  redeems  man, 
formed  after  his  image,  yet  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  who  impaits 
to  him  that  Divine  life  which  is  to  be  led  on  by  him  to  its  consuming 
tion  through  manifold  strifes  against  the  Power  of  £vil. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  by  "the  Lord's 
Prayer"  to  prescribe  a  standing  form  of  prayer  to  his  disciples,  but  to 
set  vividly  before  their  minds  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christian  prayer, 
in  opposition  to  heathen ;  and,  accordingly,  he  followed  it  up  by  urging 
them  to  present  their  wants  to  their  Heavenly  Father  with  the  moat 
undoubting  confidence  (Luke,  xi.,  5-13).  By  a  comparison  drawn 
from  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  he  teaches  that  if  our  prayers  should 
not  appear  to  be  immediately  answered,  we  must  only  persevere  the 
more  earnestly  (v.  5-8)  ;  and  then  impresses  the  thought  that  God  can- 
not deny  the  anxious  longings  of  his  children  (9,  10). 

Here,  also,  the  internal  character  of  Christian  prayer  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  pagan  outward  conception  of  the  exercise.  Even  the 
**  seeking,**  the  longing  of  the  soul,  that  turns  with  a  deep  sense  of  need 
to  God,  is  prayer  already ;  indeed,  there  is  no  Christian  prayer  with- 
out such  a  feeling.  The  comparison  that  follows  {v.  11-13)  glances 
(like  the  Lord's  Prayer)  from  the  relation  of  child  and  parent  on  earth 
to  that  of  the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  heaven — a  comparison 
opposed,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degrees,  to  all  Pantheistical  and 
Deistical  notions  of  the  relations  between  God  and  creation.  "  J/*  a 
son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  wiU  he  give  him  a 
stone  (in  shape  resembling  the  loaf)  ?  or^  if  he  ask  a  fsh,  toill  he  giv§ 
him  a  serpent  ?  or,  if  he  ask  an  egg,  tcill  he  offer  a  scorpion  f  And  how 
should  your  Heavenly  Father,*  of  whose  perfect  love  all  human  afieo- 
tion  is  but  a  darkened  image,  mock  the  necessities  of  his  children  by 
withholding  from  their  longing  hearts  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  spirits  ?"  Here,  again,  as  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  main  objects  of  Christian  prayer  are  shown  to  be  spiritual; 
the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  chief  good  of  the  Christian,  in- 
cludes all  other  gifls.t 

*  The  words  "tror^p  &  l^  inpav^**  Lake,  xi.,  13,  plainly  point  to  the  ioTocation  in  dia 
Lord'a  Prayer. 

t  Cr.  the  indefinite  iiroM,  in  Matt,  viL,  11,  generalised  fixmi  the  Jtf^ni  iyaBim  the  flm 
daoae  of  the  verse.  The  "  Holy  Ghoat"  answers  definitely  to  the  point  of  oompariaoo— 
the  nourishment  of  tlie  sonl,  as  bread  is  to  the  body. 
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^  140.  Christ  Jbrgivei  the  Magdalen  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Phart" 
see,^ — The  reciprocal  action  of  Love  and  Faith  in  the  Forgiveness  oj 
Sins. 

It  was  Cbrist'B  free  mode  of  life  with  his  disciples,  his  intercourse 
with  classes  of  people  despised  by  the  Pharisees,  his  seeking  the  so- 
ciety even  of  the  degraded,  in  order  to  save  them,  which  first  drew 
upon  him  the  assaults  of  that  haughty  and  conceited  sect 

On  one  occasion  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Pharisees, 
uamed  Simon,  a  man  certainly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  Saviour. 
Either  from  his  natural  temper,  or  from  his  peculiar  disposition  to* 
wards  Christ,  he  gave  him  but  a  cool  reception.  While  the  Saviour 
was  there,  a  woman  came  in  who  had  previously  led  a  notoriously  vi- 
cious life,  but  who  now,  convinced  of  sin  and  groaning  under  it,  sought 
consolation  from  Christ,  from  whom  she  had  doubtless  previously  re- 
ceived Divine  impressions.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  moistened 
them  with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  and  anointed  them 
with  ointment  With  what  power  must  He  have  attracted  the  bur- 
dened soul,  when  a  woman,  goaded  by  conscience,  could  come  to  him 
with  so  sure  a  hope  of  obtaining  balm  for  her  wounded  heart ! 

The  Pharisee  was  astonished  that  He  should  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  her.  ^  Were  this  man,"  thought  he,  *'  possessed  of  the  prophet's 
glance,  piercing  the  thoughts  of  men,  he  could  not  be  so  deceived." 
Christ,  noticing  his  amazement,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on 
which  he  acted,  that  must  have  shamed  and  humbled  Simon ;  contrast- 
ing his  cold  hospitality  with  the  heartfelt  love  which  the  woman,  though 
oppressed  with  grief  and  sin,  had  manifested  for  him.  Looking  at  the 
disposition  of  the  heart,  he  prefers  the  woman — guilty,  indeed,  before, 
but,  even  for  that  reason,  now  longing  the  more  earnestly  for  salvation, 
and  penetrated  with  holy  love — to  the  cold,  haughty,  self-righteous 
Pharisee,  who,  with  all  his  outward  show  of  observing  the  law,  was 
destitute  of  quickening  love,  the  essential  principle  of  a  genuine  Di- 
vine life.  "  Her  sins^*^  said  he,  "  which  are  many,  are  allforgiventfor 
she  loved  much ;  but  to  tohom  little  is/orgiven,  he  loveth  little** 

It  is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  which  gives  to  religion  and  morality 
their  true  import  TYie  faith  of  the  woman  proved  itself  genuine,  be- 
cause it  sprang  from,  and  begat  love  ;  the  love  from  the  faith,  the  faith 
from  the  love.  Her  grief  for  her  sins  was  founded  in  her  love  to  the 
Holy  God,  to  whom,  conscious  of  her  estrangement,  she  now  felt  her- 
self drawn.  Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus ;  her  love  aided 
her  in  finding  a  Saviour  in  him ;  with  warm  love  she  embraced  him  as 
such,  even  before  he  pronounced  the  pardon  ^f  her  sins.     Therefore 

*  Liik«,  TiL,  36,  leq. 
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ChnBt  said  o/'her, ''  Her  many  sins  are  forgiven,  because  she  has  lored 
much ;"  and  to  her,  '*  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee^go  in  peace  /"  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  two-^the  faith  proving  itself 
true  by  the  love.  The  Pharisee,  whose  feelings  were  ossified,  bound 
up  in  the  mechanism  of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  the 
love  which  could  lead  to  faith ;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  to  him,  the 
woman's  love,  and  not  her  faith,  was  made  prominent  by  Christ. 

The  very  vices  of  the  woman  made  her  conviction  more  profbundy 
her  desire  for  salvation  more  ardent,  her  love  for  the  Redeemer,  wbo 
pronounced  her  sins  forgiven,  more  deep  and  heartfelt.  But  ahe  bad 
not,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  transgressions,  been  further  removed  from 
the  true,  inward  holiness  that  springs  from  the  Divine  life,  than  was  tbe 
Pharisee  in  his  best  estate.  He  separated  himself  from  Gron  as  efieo- 
tually,  by  that  unfeeling  selfishness  which  often  coexists  with  what  ii 
called  morality,  and  with  a  conspicuous  sanctity  of  good  works,  as  if  be 
had  yielded,  like  the  woman^  to  the  power  of  evil  passions.  He  was 
none  the  better  because  his  colder  nature  offered  no  salient  points  for 
such  temptations.  Christ's  standard  of  morality  wa3  different  from  that 
which  the  world,  deceived  by  appearances,  i^  wont  to  apply.  Tbe 
Pharisee  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  these  glaring  sins,  and  in  keeping 
a  fair  show  of  obedience  to  the  law ;  but  all  this  only  propped  up  his 
self-deceiving  egotism,  which  delighted  in  the  illusion  of  ftelf-righteous- 
ness.  In  such  a  man,  the  sense  of  alienation  from  Gtod,  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  as  an  abyss  between  him  and  the  Holy  One,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  true  repentance,  could  find  no  place. 

Nay,  the  abject  woman^  in  her  course  of  vice,  may  have  been  nearer 
to  the  kingdom  than  the  haughty  and  self-righteous  man ;  even  then, 
there  may  have  been  a  spark  of  love,  stifled,  indeed,  by  sensuality,  but 
still  existing  in  her  heart,  which  needed  only  the  touch  of  a  higher 
power  to  kindle  into  flame.  In  her  case,  what  was  in  itself  bad  may 
have  been  a  means  of  good ;  good,  however,  which  certainly  might 
have  been  arrived  at  by  another  road.  The  pangs  of  repentance  made 
her  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions,  the  Divine  love  that  met  her 
kindled  the  spark  in  her  own  heart ;  and  she  rose,  by  the  living  faith 
of  love,  above  the  Pharisee,  who,  in  his  arrogant  selfishness,  was  hard- 
ened against  Divine  impressions,  and  did  not  recognize  the  lo\'e  of 
GrOD,  even  when  he  saw  it  manifested.* 

*  Tbe.iimpUcity  of  thif  narrative,  and  tbe  itamp  of  Cliriat'i  ipirit  which  it  bean,  are 
inffldent  proofa  of  iti  originaKtj  and  truth.  Bat  I  find  no  groond  for  beKering  it  to  be 
identical  with  tite  anointing  of  Chriit  by  Mary  at  Bethany,  which  alao,  according  to  M&t 
(zxvi.,  6),  oooanred  in  the  houo  of  a  Simon.  The  retemblancei  are  aocideiital ;  aoch  things 
could  occur  again  and  again  amid  Oriental  cnatoma.  That  a  woman,  in  order  to  show  her 
rererential  lore  for  tilie  Savioor,  might  ferve  him  Uke  a  slaye,  waah  hii  feet,  not  with  water, 
bnt  with  the  ooetliest  material  in  her  poa aeition,  Ac. ;  all  thii  coold  eaiily  have  occhit^'I 
twice,  and  both  timet,  too,  in  the  boose  of  a  man  named  Simon,  which  was  a  very  common 
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§  141.  Matthew  the  Publican  called  Jrom  the  Cu$Umi'houn.'^FamiUaT 
Intercourse  of  Christ  with  the  Publicans  at  the  Banquet — The  Phar^ 
isees  blame  the  Disciples,  and  Christ  justi/ies  them*'-^*  The  Sick  need 
the  Physician?* 

What  surprise  and  offence  must  the  Pharisees  have  felt  when  they 
saw  Christ  admit  eren  a  pubUcan  into  the  immediate  circle  of  his  dis- 
ciples.* 

As  he  was  walking  one  day  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,t  he  saw  a 
puhlican  sitting  in  his  toll-booth,  named  Matthew  ;  a  man  who  had 
doubtless,  Hke  Peter,  received  many  impressions  from  Christ  before, 
and  was  thereby  prepared  to  renounce  the  world  at  his  bidding.  Jesus, 
with  a  voice  that  could  not  be  resisted,  said  unto  him,  ** Follow  me" 
Matthew  understood  the  call,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  at  any 
cost.  Him  who  had  so  powerfully  attracted  his  heart.  He  left  his  busi- 
ness, rejoicing  that  Christ  was  willing  to  take  him  into  his  closer  fellow- 
ship. This  decisive  event  was  celebrated  by  a  great  entertainment^ 
intended  also,  perhaps,  as  a  farewell  feast  to  his  old  business  associates. 

name  uaomg  the  Jews ;  abboagb  it  ii  pof  sible  that  tiie  name  may  have  been  tranaierred 
ttom  the  one  accQont  to  the  other.  But  while  the  resemblancea  are  aocicifental,  the  di^^ 
€nce$  are  inbitantiaL  In  the  one  the  woman  ia  an  awakened  ainner ;  in  the  odier,  one  who 
had  alwaya  led  a  doToat  life,  and  waa,  at  the  time,  seized  with  additional  gratitode  at.  the 
Mvhng  of  a  beloved  brother'a  Kfe.  In  the  one,  the  different  relationa  in  which  a  felf-righ- 
teooa  Phariaee  and  an  awakened  ainner  atand  to  Chrbt,  who  rejecta  no  repentant  sinner, 
•re  aet  fiwth ;  in  the  other,  a  heartfelt  h>ve,  which  knowa  no  meaanre,  il  contrasted  with 
the  common  mind,  incapable  of  comprehending  «och  love.  In  the  one  it  ia  Chriat  that  ia 
Uamed  and  joatified ;  in  the  other,  Uie  woman. 

*  7%ere  are  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  Matthew,  not,  however,  af- 
fecting the  credibility  of  the  aocoont,  which  cornea  ftom  several  independent  aouoea,  and 
bears  no  marks  of  exaggeration.  In  Matthew's  Qoapel,  iz.,  9,  the  person  here  apoken  of 
ia  called  MaUkew,  and  in  x.,  3,  Matthew  the  publican  is  mentioned  among  the  Apostles ;  hot 
in  Lake,  r.,  37 ;  Mark,  Ii,  14.  he  is  called  Levi.  Mark  appears  to  be  more  definite  Uian 
tiie  othera,  calling  him  the  eon  of  Alpheue,  which  does  not  k>ok  Hke  a  fanoilnl  deaignation. 
The  difllcolty  might  be  overcome  by  aapposing  (what  was  not  ancommon  among  the  Jews 
that  ^e  same  man  was  designated  in  the  one  case  by  the  name,  in  the  other  by  the  sor- 
name.  An  objection  to  this  (thoogfa  not  decisive)  is  ^e  fact  that  in  the  list  of  Apostles 
given  in  Matt,  x.,  3,  he  ia  called  merely  Matthew  the  pubhcan,  wiA  no-  aomame.  and  2n  tfie 
lista  given  by  Marii  and  Lake,  Matthew^  simply,  with  no  aamame ;  and,  farther,  that  an  old 
tradition  existed,  which  discriminated  Matthew  and  Levi,  and  named  the  latter,  in  addi 
tion,  among  the  prominent  heralds  of  the  Gospel  (Heraeleon,  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  L 
iv.,  c.  xi.)  On  this  ground  we  might  admit,  widi  Si^jBftH,  that  die  names  of  two  persona, 
i.  e^  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  and  some  other  who  bad  been  admitted,  at  least,  among  the 
Seventy,  had  been  confoanded  together.  Bot  as  Matthew  himself  was  the  original  source 
of  the  materials  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  (materials  arranged,  perhaps,  by  an- 
other hand),  we  cannot  attribute  the  conlasion  to  this  Gospel.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  poa- 
aible  that  the  giver  of  the  feast  (Lake,  v.,  99),  Levi,  waa  another  rich  pahUcan,  a  friend  of 
the  pablican  Matthew,  who  afterward  also  attached  himself  to  Jesas  *,  espedally  aa  no- 
thing ia  said  in  Matt,  ix.,  10,  aboot  a  great  feast  being  given  at  the  hoase  of  Matdiew ;  and 
that  dras  the  name  of  Matdiew,  whose  call  to  the  mlikistry  occasioned  the  feaat,  and  that 
of  Levi,  the  host,  in  whose  life  it  made  an  epoch,  and  who  afterward  became  known  «|.a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  were  confoonded  together. 

t  Mark,  iL,  13.  t  Lake,  v.,  99. 
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Christ,  in  whose  honour  the  entertainment  was  given,  did  not  disdain 
this  token  of  grateful  love,  but  took  his  place  at  the  feast  with  a  set  of 
men  who  were  regarded  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  but  to  whom  his 
saving  influences  were  to  be  brought  nigh. 

Shortly  after,  some  of  the  Pharisees  took  the  disciples  to  task  fi>r 
their  free  and  (as  thej  thought)  unspiritual  mode  of  life,  in  eating  and 
drinking  with  degraded  sinners  and  tax-gatherers.  It  is  evident  tbat 
the  attack  was  intended  for  Christ,  though  they  hesitated,  as  yet,  to  as- 
sault him  openly.  He,  therefore,  took  the  matter  up  personally,  and 
justified  his  conduct  by  saying,  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  pky- 
iician,  but  they  that  are  sick**  Indicating  that  he  sought,  rather  than 
avoided,  degraded  sinners,  because  they,  precisely,  stood  most  in  need 
of  his  healing  aid,  and  were  most  likely,  from  a  sense  of  need,  to  re- 
ceive it  willingly. 

But  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  came  to  save  only  those 
who  were  sunken  in  vice.  He  was  far,  also,  from  meaning,  that 
though  all  have  need  of  him,  all  have  not  the  same  need  of  him ;  that 
any  were  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  "  sick,"  who  needed  him 
as  a  *'  physician."  But  he  taught  that  as  he  had  come  as  a  physician 
for  the  sick,  he  could  help  only  those  who,  as  sick  persons,  sought  heal- 
ing at  his  hands.  He  sought  the  tax-gatherers  rather  than  the  Phari- 
sees, because  the  latter,  deeming  themselves  spiritually  sound,  had  no 
disposition  to  receive  that  which  he  canys  to  impart.  Undoubtedly,  he 
did  not  mean  to  grant  that  they  were  sound,  or  less  diseased  than  the 
publicans. 

Indeed,  he  pointed  out  their  peculiar  disease  by  saying  to  them« 
"  Cro  ye^  and  learn  what  that  meaneth, '  J  will  have  mercy ^  and  not  sac- 
rificeJ  "*  On  the  one  hand,  by  this  quotation,  he  pointed  out  the  feeling 
that  inspired  his  own  conduct,  the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  indicated  their  fundamental  error  of  making 
religion  an  outward  thing,  while  they  totally  lacked  the  soul  of  genu- 
ine piety.  This  was  to  convince  them  that  they  themselves  were  sick 
and  needed  the  physician.  Dropping  the  figure,  he  gave  them  the 
same  thought  in  plain  terms  :  "  /  came  not  to  call  the  righteous^  but  «w- 
ners  to  repentance,^* 

§  141.  Christ* s  different  Modes  of  Reply  to  those  who  questioned  his  Con' 
duct  in  consorting  with  Sinner^* — The  Value  of  a  Soul, — Parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son, — Of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican* 

There  is  a  difference  in  one  respect  in  Christ's  replies  at  difi*eren 
times  to  those  who  found  fault  with  his  kindness  to  publicans  and  de 
gpradod  sinners.     In  some  cases  he  stopped  short  after  vividly  exhibiting 

t  Matt,  ix.,  13 ;  Hot.,  tL,  8. 
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the  mercy  of  Gt>D  to  all  truly  repentant  sinners ;  in  others,  he  not  only 
justified  his  own  conduct,  but  took  the  offensive  against  those  who  had 
attacked  him,  and  showed  them  their  own  deficiencies  in  true  righ- 
teousness, and  their  inferiority  to  the  sincerely  repentant  publicans. 
The  former  course  was  probably  taken  with  those  who  were  more  sin« 
cerely  striving  after  righteousness,  and  who  took  offence  at  him  on  pur- 
er grounds.  It  b  necessary  to  note  this  distinction  in  order  to  appre- 
hend Christ's  words  rightly,  and  to  derive,  from  comparing  his  discours- 
es together,  a  connected  system  of  doctrine. 

Under  the  first  class  may  be  placed  the  parables  which  are  recorded 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  In  verses  3-10  we  have  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  the  value  which  God  attaches  to  the  salvation  of  one  soul, 
shown  by  the  great  joy  which  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  causes  in  a 
vrorld  of  spirits,  allied  in  their  sympathies  to  Him.  This  is  the  one 
point  which  is  to  be  made  prominent  and  emphatic  in  interpreting  the 
passage ;  we  should  err  in  pressing  the  separate  points  of  comparison 
farther. 

To  the  same  class,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.^ 
The  elder  son,  who  remains  at  home  and  serves  his  father  faithfully,  rep- 
resents a  Phanseet  of  the  better  class,  who  sincerely  strives  to  keep  the 
law  and  is  free  from  glaring  sins,  but  still  occupies  a  strictly  legal 
stand-point.  The  younger  son  represents  one  who  seeks  his  highest 
good  in  the  world,  throws  off  the  restraints  of  the  law,  and  gives  full 
play  to  his  passions.  But  experience  shows  him  the  emptiness  of  such 
a  life  ;  estranged  from  God,  he  becomes  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
returns,  sincerely  penitent,  to  seek  forgiveness  in  the  Father's  love. 

Christ  does  not  go  far,  in  this  parable,  in  illustrating  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  Pharisee.  His  legal  righteousness  goes  without  specific  re- 
bake,  but  his  envy  (v.  28)  and  his  want  of  love  ('*  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law")  show  clearly  the  emptiness  of  his  morality.  It  may  have  been 
the  Saviour's  intention  to  lead  the  person  here  represented  to  discover, 
of  himself,  his  total  want  of  the  substance  of  religion. 

The  one  chief  point  of  the  parable  is  to  illustrate,  under  the  figure 
of  relations  drawn  from  human  life,  the  manner  in  which  the  paternal 
love  of  God  meets  the  vilest  of  sinners  when  he  returns  sincerely 
penitent.  How  strikingly  does  this  picture  of  the  Father's  love,  ever 
ready  to  pardon  sin,  rebuke  not  merely  the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  but  all 
those  limitations  of  God's  purposes  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race, 

•  Loke,  Kv.,  11-38. 

t  TbU  must  be  the  cue,  on  the  rappotidon  that  Lake,  >▼.,  %  expreieee  the  preciie  oo 
CMion  of  thia  ptrable,  bat  we  cannot  potitiTely  aaceit  diia.  It  ii  poaaible  diat  one  of  the 
difdplet  who  had  not  folly  imbibed  the  ipirit  of  Chriit  may  have  given  the  oocaaioo  fcr  it 
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whetbei  before  or  after  Chrbt,  which  the  arbitrary  creeds  of  men  haTv 
attributed  to  the  Divine  decrees !  The  parable  clearly  implies  thmt 
the  love  of  the  Father  contemplates  the  salvation  of  ail  las  fallen  chil- 
dren, among  all  generations  of  men.  Yet  it  by  no  means  exclndes, 
although  it  does  not  expressly  declare,  the  necessity  of  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ ;  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  whole  circle  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  every  parable.  Indeed,  the  mediaticm  of  Christ  itself 
is  the  precise  way  in  which  the  paternal  love  of  God  goes  out  to  meet 
and  welcome  all  his  fallen  children  when  they  return  in  repentance. 
The  parable  images  the  condition  of  fallen  man  in  general,  as  well  as 
of  that  class  of  gross  sinners  to  which,  from  the  occasion  oh  which  Christ 
uttered  it,  it  necessarily  gives  special  prominence* 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  is  still 
more  closely  drawn  in  the  parable  contained  in  Luke,  xviii,,  9-14.* 
The  publican  humbles  himself  before  God,  deeply  sensible  of  sin,  and 
only  seeking  forgiveness,  and  is  therefore  represented  as  having  the 
dispositions  necessary  for  pardon  and  justification.  The  Pharisee, 
trusting  in  his  supposed  righteousness,  exalts  himself  above  the  noto- 
rious sinner,  and  is  therefore  destitute  of  the  conditions  of  pardon, 
though  he  needs  it  as  much  as  the  other.  Christ  himself  deduces  from 
the  example  this  general  truth :  **  Every  one  that  exaltetk  hinudf  shall 
be  ahasedf  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exaltedJ*^  That  is,  he 
who  sets  up  great  pretensions  before  G^d  on  account  of  his  self-ac- 
quired virtue  or  wisdom,  will  be  disappointed ;  his  arrpgant  assump- 
tion of  a  worth  which  is  nothing  but  vileness  will  exclude  him  from 
that  true  dignity  which  the  grace  of  GrOD  alone  can  bestow ;  which  dig 
nity  iffill  be  bestowed,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the  sinner  who  truly 
humbles  himself  before  God  from  a  conscious  sense  of  moral  unwor- 
thiness. 

In  this  parable  we  find  the  germ  of  Paul's  doctrine ;  even  of  some 
of  his  weighty  expressions  oh  this  subject.  The  doctrine  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Christ  taught  in  pronouncing  the  "  poor  in  spirit"  blessed. 

*  Thu  punble  if  one  (cf.  p.  107)  in  whidi  a  tradi  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God  la  it 
hiatrated  by  an  aasnmed  fact ;  Init  the  fact  ia  one  taken  from  the  same  sphere  of  life  at  that 
wliioh  it  intended  to  depiet.    MoreoTer,  the  relation  which  nrait  exist,  in  all  time,  betwees 
tin  self-righteona  saint  by  toorkg  and  the  homblj  penitent  ainner  is  illostrated  fay  an  SX 
ample  such  as  once  oooitantly  oocvred  in  real  life— in  Phariseea  and  poblioana. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

CHRIST'S  SECOND  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM.* 

S  143.  The  Mirade  at  the  Pod  of  Betheeda.-^The  Worde  of  Chnat  m 
the  Temple  to  the  Man  that  teas  healed,    (JohOy  ▼.,  1^14.) 

CHRIST,  having  spent  the  winter  in  Galilee,  was  called  again  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  His  stay  in  the  city  at 
diat  feast  forms  a  marked  period  in  his  history ;  for  a  cure  wrought 
upon  a  certain  Sabbath  in  that  time  was  th^  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  * 
of  a  more  violent  display  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  than  had 
yet  been  made  against  him. 

A  certain  spring  at  Jerusalem  was  believed  by  the  people  to  possess 
remarkable  healing  powers  at  particular  seasons,  when  its  waters  were 
moved  by  (what  they  supposed  to  be)  a  supernatural  cause.!    It  is  un- 

*  John,  T^  1.  The  chronblogy  of  the  life  of  Cbritt  depend*  a  good  deal  upon  the  qaea- 
tkm  whether  the  feait  mentioned  John,  r.,  1,  waa  or  waa  not  the  Paaiover.  The  indefl 
Diteneaa  of  the  word  "feaat"  in  tihia  paaaage,  and  the  mtedon  of  the  Paaaorer  itMlf  in 
John,  ri.,  4,  might  lead  ai  to  infer  that  the  feait  of  Purim  waa  meanly  which  oecmrDd  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Paaaorer ;  bat  every  thing  elae  is  against  this  inference.  The  Po- 
rim  feast  did  not  require  of  the  picas  Jew  iviAaivuv  dt  'ItfooAviui ;  had  this  feast,  therefore, 
been  in  question,  we  might  expect  in  John,  v.,  1,  a  statement  of  Christ's  reason  for  gofaig 
up  to  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Passover.  The  most  ancient  interpretation  favoora  the 
Passover  (Iren.,  ii ,  28),  which  feast  was  attended  by  most  of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  re- 
quired the  ivaiaivuv.  The  omission  of  the  definite  article  in  the  text  is  not  so  important 
as  some  suppose.  The  text  says  h  ^f^ — **it  w€u/eaH" — farther  defined  by  iviSn,  show- 
ing that  the  chief  featt  is  intended.  B«ven  in  Gherman  [or  EngKsh]  we  might  say,  loosely, 
"  it  was  f east,"  omitting  the  article,  as  in  the  Greek.  It  is  anlikely,  too^  that  Christ,  who 
had  already  roased  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees  against  him,  should  have  gone  to  the 
Purim  feast,  where  he  would  have  had  to  contend  with  them  alone  in  Jeroaalem,  instead 
of  continuing  his  labours  undisturbed  in  Qalilee  until  Passover.  John's  omission  to  say 
more  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  Passover  (vi^  i)  may  be  accounted  for 
en  die  ground  that  it  was  not  bis  purpose  to  recount  has  labours  in  Galilee,  which  were 
preserved  in  the  circle  of  the  ordinary  traditions.  The  two  first  verses  of  chap.  v.  show 
bow  summary  his  account  is.  Only  in  chap,  vii.,  1,  is  an  occasion  offered  for  aasigning  tlie 
reason  for  Christ's  stay  in  Galilee ;  we  can  the  more  readily  account  for  the  surprise  of  the 
brothers  (vii.,  3,  seq.)  if  he  spent  the  vfkok  year  and  a  hay  in  Galilee. 

t  Against  the  credibility  of  this  account,  BreUehneider  and  Straute  adduce  die  silence  of 
Josephns  and  the  Rabbins  in  regard  to  such  a  healing  spring ;  bat  this  aigmnent-^ke 
every  argumenium  e  tilerUio,  unsupported  by  special  circnmstances— is  destitute  of  force. 
These  very  authorities  tell  us  that  there  were  many  mineral  springs  in  Palestine.  Euee' 
hiu»,  in  hit  work,  "  ittpl  rdv  rowtK&v  ivaiiArtdv  rSv  iv  rfi  $tiq  Ypa^,  (Qnomasticon),  says,  under 
the  word  "  htfsaOa^—"  leal  vHv  iiinmrtu  tv  rait  uhridt  Mnvmtf  iM/ioitf  !t¥  Umripa  fih  U  rdv  kAt' 
ins  htrHv  ttXti^vrat,  Sdrcfia  ii  mpaiSiui  itt^ivtyiiiwv  iuKwot  ri  tiiap,  tx>^t  Af  ^at,  ^ip«v0a  rAv 
w6Xai  KaOatpoitivmv  Upduv,  mp*  B  xai  npoSartKll  KoXurat  iia  Ttk  S^iiara."  (Hieron.,  0pp.,  ed.  Val- 
lars..  torn.  iii..  pt.  i.,  p.  161.)  The  old  tradition,  that  the  waters  had  become  "  red,"  from  tfie 
washing  of  the  sacrifices  in  them  in  old  times,  leads  to  tbe  conclusion  that  it  contained  pe- 
euUar  components.  The  legend  of  the  angel  (in  v.  4,  which,  according  to  the  beet  oriti- 
eism,  does  not  bekmg  to  John,  but  is  a  later  gloas)  could  not  have  arisen  unless  tiie  spring 
■Dd  it!  phenomena  really  existed.    Ro^nton  (Palestine,  ii,  137, 156)  thinks  that  he  tmad 
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important  whether  this  belief  was  an  old  one,  or  was  called  forth  at  a 
later  period  by  actual  occurrences,  of  which,  as  was  common,  too 
much  was  made.  The  healing-spring  itself,  or  the  covered  colonoade 
connected  with  it,  was  called  Betheada*  ('*  place  of  mercy"). 

At  this  fountain  Christ  found,  on  the  Sid>bath  day,  a  man  who  had 
been  lame  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  had  long  waited  for  the  moving 
of  the  waters  in  hope  of  relief,  but  had  never  been  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  for  want  of  a  kind  hand  to  help  him  into  the  water  at  the  ao- 
spicious  moment.  It  is  probable  that  many  pressed  to  the  spring  in 
haste  to  catch  the  passing  instant  when  its  healing  powers  were  acdve. 
But  the  sick  man  was  to  find  help  from  a  far  different  source.  [Jtmu 
saith  utUo  him,  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk^  and  immediatdy  ike 
$nan  toa^  made  tchole,] 

The  restored  man  lost^ight  of  the  Saviour  in  the  throng,  but  after- 
ward Christ  found  him  in  the  Temple,  where  he  had  probably  fiiat 
gone  in  order  to  thank  GrOD  for  his  recovery.  The  favourable  moment 
was  seized  by  the  Saviour  to  direct  his  mind  from  the  healing  of  his 
body  to  that  of  his  soul.  His  words,  '*  Sin  no  mare^  lest  a  worse  tkimg 
come  unto  thee,*^  may  be  considered  either  as  implying  that  the  aick- 
ness,  in  this  particular  case,  was  caused  by  sin,  or  as  referring  to  the 
general  connexion  between  sin  and  physical  evil,  in  virtue  of  whidh  the 
latter  is  a  memorial  of  the  former  as  its  source.  In  either  view  they 
were  intended  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  necessities,  and  to  point 
out  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  relieved. 

§  144.   The  Pharisees  accuse  Christ  of  Sabbath-breaking  and  JBioM* 
phemy, — JHm  Justification,     (John,  v.,  10,  17-19.) 

This  occurrence  gave  the  Pharisees  the  first  occasion  (so  far  as  we 
know)  to  accuse  Christ  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  of  blaspheming 
against  G^od.  The  first  accusation  was  made  in  their  contracted  sense 
of  the  Sabbatical  law,  and  of  its  violation ;  the  latter  arose  from  their 
legal  Monotheism,  and  their  narrow  idea  of  the  Messianic  office. 

In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  first  error,  via., 
the  camaJ  notion  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  founded  solely 
upon  God's  resting  after  the  work  of  creation,  as  if  his  creative  labours 
were  then  commenced  and  ended ;  and  points  out,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ever-continuing  activity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  being — my 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.*     ('*  As  He  never  ceases  to  work, 

in  the  irregular  movement  of  the  water  in  the  *'Foontain  of  the  Virgin"  phenomena  limilar 
to  tiiof  e  recorded  of  the  Pool  of  Betbesda,  and  oontriboting  to  explain  diem. 

X  l^p  and  n)3. 

*  Jdin,  T.,  17.  Thia  ia  not  oat  of  place,  nor  borroired  from  Philo,  aa  aome  tappoae,  nor 
a  mere  metepbysical  propoaition,  bat  one  belonging  immediately  to  the  religiooi  conadoos* 
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so  do  I  work  unceasingly  for  the  saliration  of  men/')  He  rejects  the 
narrow  limits  which  their  contracted  view  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
would  assign  to  his  healing  labours,  which  were  to  go  on  uninterrupt- 
edly. Nor  did  he  lower  his  tone  in  regard  to  the  relations  which  he 
sustained  to  his  Heavenly  Father  because  his  opponents  charged  him 
mih  claiming,  by  his  words,  Divine  digrnity  an^  authority.  On  the  con* 
trary,  he  strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against 
their  being  perverted  into  a  depreciation  of  the  Father's  dignity,  by 
declaring  that  he  laboured  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  in  depend- 
ence upon  him.  **  The  iSofi,"  said  he,  "  can  do  nothing  of  himself  bnt 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  do.*'  (He  would  have  to  deny  himself  as  the 
Son  of  GrOD,  before  he  could  act  contrary  to  the  will  and  example  of 
the  Father.) 

§  145.   The  Discourse  continued:    Christ  intimates  his  Juture  greater 
Works. — His  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection.    (John,  v.,  20-29.) 

Chxist  proceeds  to  declare  (v.  20)  that  the  Father  will  show  him 
greater  works  than  these^  i.  e.,  than  reviving  the  dead  limbs  of  the  par- 
alytic. And  what  were  these  "  greater  works  t"  Without  doubt, 
that  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as  his  greatest — as  the  aim  of 
his  whole  life— the  awakening,  namely,  of  Divine  life  in  the  spiritually 
dead  humanity ;  a  work  which  nothing  but  the  creative  eflficiency  of 
OrOD  could  accomplish.  "  That  ye  may  marvel;**  for  those  who  then 
would  not  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  bumble  g^rb  of  the  Son  of 
Man  would  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  be  amazed  to  see  works  (wrought 
by  one  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead)  which  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  great  in  their  moral  effects,  even  if  their  intrinsic  nature  could 
not  be  understood. 

He  describes  these  greater  works  more  exactly,  and  points  out,  at 
the  same  time,  the  perfect  power  which  he  would  have  to  dp  them  in 
the  words:  ** For  as  the  F^Aher  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  wiU.*'  The  raising  to  life  is 
as  real  in  the  latter  clause  as  in  the  former.  It  depends  upon  His 
will,  indeed ;  but  his  is  no  arbitrary  will ;  and  it  follows  that  submis- 
sion to  his  will  is  requisite  before  man  can  receive  this  Divine  life. 
This,  like  that  other  passage^  -^e  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth — breaks 
down  the  barriers  within  which  Judaism  inclosed  the  Theocracy  and 
the  Messianic  calling. 

And  because  it  depends  upon  the  Son  to  give  light  to  whom  He 

naif.  It  is  said,  moreorer,  that  Chriaf  ■  tranaitioo  (in  Tenet  17,  19,  leq.)  from  the  Sabbath 
cootroveniy  to  an  exposition  of  his  higher  dignitj  is  oat  of  keeping  with  his  character  and 
mode  of  teaching,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  What  woald  be  said,  then,  if  a 
tnuuition  like  that  recorded  in  Matthew,  zil,  6,  were  recofded  In  John's  Gospel  f 
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will,  tbe  whole  judgment  of  mankind  is  intrusted  to  his  bands.  **  JP^ 
the  FtUher  judgetk  no  nuin,  hut  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  Xfo 
Son.**  Tbe  neg^ve  ia  joined  to  tbe  poeidve.  Tbe  judgment  is 
brought  about  by  men's  bearing  towards  Him  from  whom  alone  they 
can  receive  life :  '*  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Son^  even  a$  aim 
they  honour  the  Father,"  He  that  will  not  iiecognize  the  Divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Son  dishonours  the  Father  that  sent  him. 

The  truth  thus  enunciated  in  general  terras,  Christ  presented  s^ 
more  vividly,  by  applying  it  to  his  work  then  be^nning,  and  which  wIbb 
to  be  carried  on  through  all  ages,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  com* 
summation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  **He  thai  heareth  my  teord,  and 
bdieveth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  lije,  and  shall  not  cofne 
into  judgment,  but  is  passed  Jrom  death  into  life  (tbe  true,  everlasting. 
Divine  life).  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  (spirituiJly) 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  €hd,  and  they  that  hear  shaU 
live  ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  (the  Source  of  Divine)  lije  in  himself^  so 
hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  (Divine)  life  in  himself  (If  the  Soaree 
of  life,  which  is  in  God,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  human  na 
ture  in  him,  then  communion  with  him  could  not  communicate  die 
Divine  life  to  others.)  AsuL  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judg* 
ment  also^  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  (as  man  he  is  to  judge  men),^ 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in  human  form,  were 
startled,  doubtless,  by  these  declarations.  They  looked  for  Messiah  to 
establish  a  visihle  kingdom,  with  unearthly  splendours,  expecting  it  to 
be  attended  by  an  outward  judgment ;  and  Christ's  announcement  of  a 
spiritual  agency,  that  was  to  be  coeval  with  the  world's  history,  was 
beyond  their  apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore,  to  the  final 
aim  of  the  course  which  he  was  laying  out  for  the  human  race,  the  final 
Messianic  work  of  the  Judgment  and  the  general  Resurrection ;  a 
work  in  itself,  indeed,  more  familiar  to*  them,  but  which,  as  ascribed 
to  him,  must  have  still  more  raised  their  wonder.  **  Marvel  not  at 
this;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth:  they  that  have  done  good,  to  the 
resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation** 

§  146.  The  Discourse  continued :  Christ  Appeals  to  the  Testimony  of  hie 

Works,     (John,  v.,  30-37.) 

Having  thus  unfolded  his  whole  Messianic  agency,  embracing  both 
the  present  and  the  future,  Christ  returns  (v.  30)  to  the  general  propo- 
sition with  which  he  had  commenced  (in  v.  19).  As  he  had  applied 
his  unity  of  action  with  the  Father  to  his  whole  course,  so  now  he  ap- 
plies it  specifically  to  \l\a  judgment^  which  must,  therefore,  be  just  and 
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true :  "J  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing  ;  ae  I  kear^  Ij^tdge^  and  my 
judgment  it  juH,^' 

His  decision  against  his  opponents  must,  therefore,  be  just  and  true 
also.  They  need  not  say  (he  told  them)  that  hi$  testimony  was  not  trust- 
worthy, because  given  of  himself  (▼.  31).  It  was  another  that  bore 
witness  of  him,  whose  testimony  he  knew  to  be  unimpeachable  (y.  32). 
He  did  not  allude  to  John,  whose  light,  which  had  been  to  them,  as  to 
children,  a  source  of  transitory*  pleasure,  they  had  not  followed  to  the 
poipt  whither  it  ought  to  have  guided  them;  he  did  not  allude  to  John's, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  man's  testimony,  but  to  a  greater,  viz.,  the  worke 
themselves,  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  accomplish,  and  which 
formed  the  objective  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  his  labours :  *'  The 
same  toorks  that  I  do,  hear  toitness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me; 
and  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me^  hath  home  witness  of  me"t 
(v.  36,  37). 

§  147.  The  Discourse  continued:  Incapacity  of  the  Jews  to  Understand 
the  Testimony  of  God  as  given  in  the  Scriptures,    (John,  v.,  37-47.) 

It  was  precisely  through  the  works,  Christ  told  them,  that  the  Father 
had  testified  to  him.  "  But,"  continued  he,  in  effect,  '*  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  ask  another  testimony  of  me,  seeing  that  you  are  destitute  of 
the  spiritual  capacity  which  is  necessary  to  perceive  this  one.  It  can- 
not be  perceived  vdth  the  senses  ;|  you  have  never  heard  with  your 
ears  the  voice  of  the  Father,  nor  seen  with  your  eyes  his  form.  God 
does  not  reveal  himself  to  the  fleshly  sense ;  and  in  you  no  other  sense 
is  developed.     And  for  this  reason,  too,  yon  cannot  understand  the 

*  The  wordi  of  John,  r.,  35,  imply  tfamt  the  mlnutry  of  tiie  Baptist  belonged  to  the  ptft, 
tnd  they  miy  hare  been  spoken  after  his  dealfa;  altlioagh  the  ool^y  neeegtary  inference  is, 
tiiat  he  had  ceased  his  pobUc  laboan. 

t  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  (like  JLidbe,  Comm.  John,  t.,  37)  refer  the  first  clause  of 
Terse  37  to  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  as  giren  in  die  Old  Testament  The  .connexion 
demands  a  climax.  But  how  coald  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  be  more  direct 
than  in  the  Divine  agency  of  Christ  itself?  There  ooald  be  no  revelation  more  direct  or 
powerfal  than  this.  The  present  tense  ("the  works  bear  witness")  is  nsed  in  verse  36,  be> 
caase  Christ's  agency  was  still  going  on,  and  to  continae.  Bat  because  part  of  it  was 
already  past,  and  a  subject  of  contemplation,  the  peifeet  tense  is  used  in  verse  37  ("  the 
Father  hath  borne  witness").  The  37th  verse  kidks  back  to  the  36th,  the  &  W^^c  ftt  refer- 
ring to  the  Bu  b  Tar^  fit  AwhraXxt.  The  climax  consists  in  the  transfer  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  vorks,  as  testifying  of  God,  to  Ood  himself,  as  testifying  through  the  woika. 
Then  Christ  shows  why  the  Jews  do  not  perceive  this  testimony,  bat  always  demand  new 
pioofs.  They  ask  a  testimony  that  can  be  heaid  and  perceived  by  the  carnal  senses ;  and 
there  is  none  such  to  be  bad.  Ood  reveals  himself  only  in  a  spiritual  way,  to  tiie  indwell- 
ing Sense  for  the  Divine.  This  last  they  have  not ;  and  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  always  been  to  them  a  dead  letter;  the  word  of  God  h^»  not  penetrated  their 
inner  being.  To  this  very  naturally  follows  verse  39, "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  hare  eternal  life;"  which  life  only  Christ  can  impart  In  oppositioo  to  the 
moat  recent  commentators,  I  must  think  this  die  true  connexion  of  tiie  passage. 

X  We  may  remember  how  the  Jews  were  inclined  to  look  for  7*h§o^amm  (tisibla  tp- 
pearances  of  the  Deity). 
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testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  word  of  God,  which  you  oug^ht  to 
have  received  tcithin  you  from  the  Scriptures,  dwelfs  not  in  you ;  it  haa 
remained  for  you  simply  outward.  Hence  your  '  searching  of  the 
Scriptures'  is  a  lifeless  thing.  Thinking  that,  in  the  letter  of  the  word, 
you  have  eternal  life,  you  will  not  come  unto  Him  who  alone  imparts 
that  life,  and  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  only  intended  to  lead;  your 
dispositions  and  mine  are  directly  contrary.  I  am  concerned  only  for 
the  honour  of  Grod ;  you  for  your  own.  With  such  a  disposition,  yoa 
cannot  possibly  believe  in  me.  If  another  should  come,  in  feeling  like 
yourselves,  and  seek,  in  his  own  name,  to  lord  it  among  you,  him  yoa 
will  receive.*  Moses  himself,  for  whose  honour  you  are  zealous,  but 
whose  law  you  violate  whenever  it  clashes  with  your  selfish  interestB, 
will  appear  as  your  accuser.  Did  you  truly  believe  Moses — ^not  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  merely,  but  also  to  the  spirit — you  would  also 
believe  in  me.'*t . 

Had  the  Pharisees  been  truly  sincere  in  observing  the  law,  the  law 
would  have  been  to  them  a  naiday(i)ydg  el<;  Xpiardv  (a  schoolmaster  to 
lead  to  Christ),  and  they  would  have  discovered  the  element  of  prophecy 
even  in  the  Pentateuch  itself.  Their  adherence  to  the  letter  made 
them  blind  to  the  Messiah ;  but  their  carnal  mind  caused  their  adherence 
to  the  letter.  Justly,  then,  could  Christ  say  to  them,  "  Ye  strive  for  the 
honour  of  Moses,  yet,  in  fact,  you  seek  your  own  honour  more  than  his, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  believe  him ;  how,  then,  can  you  believe  my  words, 
which  must  appear  altogether  strange  and  new  ?" 

From  this  time  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  persecuted  Christ  as  a  most 
dangerous  enemy,  who  exposed  their  sentiments  with  a  power  of  truth 
not  to  be  controverted.  *<  Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphemy"  were  the 
pretexts  on  which  they  sought  his  condemnation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SECOND  COURSE  OF  EXTENDED  LABOURS  IN  GALILEE. 

SUCH  was  the  affiliation  of  parties  throughout  Judea,  that  the  op- 
position which  the  Pharisees  stirred  up  against  Christ  at  Jerusa- 
lem, soon  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  country.  A  new  epoch  of  his 
ministry  therefore  began. 

*  Of.  the  predictionfl,  in  the  synoptical  Goapeli,  of  fklie  propheti  that  ihoold  deceire  tiie 
poopie. 

t  For  Moaei'  higfaest  calling  wai  to  prepare  the  Way  for  Meiiiah.  Both  by  the  whole 
itage  which  be  occupied  in  the  derelopement  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  by  individaal 
prophetic  intimationi  (like  Dent,  xviii.,  15 ;  Ckn.,  iii.,  15,  in  their  spiritaal  meaning),  he 
had  pointed  oat  the  Meaiiah. 
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The  charge  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  having  apread  into  Galilee, 
Christ  was  led  to  unfold,  in  a  connected  discourse,  the  relation  which 
existed  between  the  old  stand-point  of  the  law  and  the  new  era  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  introduced  by  himself.  His  exposition  was  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  did  not  include 
the  circle  of  truths  which  was  aflerward  to  be  revealed,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom.     This  discourse  was  the 

SEBMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 
Introdaction. 

§  148.  (1.)  Place  and  Circumstances  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Sermon; 
(2.)  Its  Subject-matter^  viz, :  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  Aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation;  (3.)  The  Two  Editions^  viz*:  Matthew's  and 
Luke's;  (4.)  Its  Pervading  Rebuke  of  Carnal  Conceptions  of  the 
Messiahship. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  a^esus  was  returning  from  one  of  his 
extensive  preaching-tours  in  Galilee,  multitudes  followed  him,  attracted 
by  his  words  and  works.  Toward  evening  they  came  near  Capernaum, 
and  a  few  of  the  company  hastened  thither  in  advance,  while  the  greater 
number  remained,  in  order  to  enter  the  city  in  company  with  the  Mas- 
ter. The  multitude  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  town ; 
but  Jesus,  seeking  solitude,  went  higher  up  the  ascent.  The  next 
morning  he  took  his  place  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and, 
drawing  his  twelve  disciples  into  a  narrower  circle  about  him,*  de- 
livered the  discourse.  It  was  intended  for  all  such  as  felt  drawn  to 
follow  him ;  to  teach  them  what  they  had  to  expect,  and  what  would 
be  expected  of  them,  in  becoming  his  disciples ;  and  to  expose  the 
false  representations  that  had  been  made  upon  both  these  points. 

(2-) 
The  connected  system  of  truths  unfolded  in  the  discourse  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  aim  of  the 
Old  Dispensation  ;  as  the  consummation  for  which  that  dispensation 
prepared  the  way.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  therefore,  forms  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel ;  Christianity  is  exhib- 
ited in  it  as  Judaism  spiritualized  and  transfigured.  The  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  the  prominent  one ;  the  person  of  the  Theocratic 
king  is  subordinate  thereto.     The  discourse  is  made  up  of  many  sen- 

*  If  Lake,  vi.,  13,  ii  intended  to  recite  the  choosing  of  tiie  Apostles,  it  is  clesr  that  it  is 
done  only  incidentally,  and  not  in  chronological  connexion.  Lake  dofs  not  say  that  the 
discoone  was  specially  directed  to  the  Apostles,  nor  is  then  a  trace  of  internal  eridence 
to  thai  effect.  The  discourses  of  Christ  that  toere  specially  intended  to  teach  tfie  Apostlef 
the  dntiea  of  their  calling  hare  a  reiy  different  tone. 
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tentious  passages,  calculated,  separately,  to  impress  the  memory  of  die 
hearers,  and  remain  as  fruitful  germs  in  their  hearts ;  but,  on  the  odier 
hand,  bound  together  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  This  waa  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  preserve  the  discourse,  in  its  essential  features, 
uncomipted  in  transmission. 

(3-) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  two  editions  (Matt,  v.,  vi.,  vii.;  and  Luke, 
vi.,  20-29),  each  giving  the  body  of  the  discourse,  with  beginning, 
middle,  and  end ;  although  they  certainly  originated  in  different  tradi- 
tions and  from  different  hearers. 

Comparing  the  two  copies,  we  find  Matthew's  to  be  more  full,  as 
well  as  more  accurate  in  the  details ;  it  also  gives  obvious  indications 
of  its  Hebrew  origin.  But  the  original  document  of  Matthew  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Greek  editor,  who  has  inserted  other  ex- 
pressions of  Christ  allied  to  those  in  the  organic  connexion  of  the  dis- 
course, but  spoken  on  other  occasion^  Assuming  that  what  is  common 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  forms  the  body  of  the  sermon,  we  have  a  stand- 
ard for  deciding  what  passages  do,  and  what  do  not,  belong  to  it  as  a 
connected  whole. 

(4-) 
There  runs  through  the  whole  discourse,  implied  where  it  is  not 
directly  expressed,  a  rebuke  of  the  carnal  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
as  displayed  in  its  notions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  of  the  requi- 
sites for  participating  therein ;  the  latter,  indeed,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  former.  It  was  most  important  to  convince  men  that  meet- 
ness  for  the  kingdom  depended  not  upon  alliance  to  the  Jewish  stem, 
but  upon  alliance  of  the  heart  to  God.  Their  mode  of  thinking  had  tc 
be  modified  accordingly.  A  direct  attack  upon  the  usual  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  re- 
pelled by  those  who  were  unprepared  for  it ;  but  to  show  what  dis- 
positions of  heart  it  required,  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  eiTor.  In  his 
mode  of  expression,  indeed,  Christ  adhered  to  the  Jewish  forms  {e.  g., 
in  stating  the  beatitudes) ;  but  his  words  were  carefully  adapted  and 
varied,  so  as  to  guard  against  sensuous  interpretations.  The  truth  waa 
clearly  to  be  seen  through  the  veiL 

L  The  Beatitod«i. 

§  149.  Moral  Requisites  Jbr  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God:  (1.)  Por- 
erty  of  Spirit;  (2.)  Meekness;  (3.)  Hungering  and  l^hirsting  after 
Righteousness, 

Glancing  at  the  poor,  who  probably  comprised  most  of  his  congre- 
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gation,  Christ  says,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  Jbr  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven^  Happy  are  they  who  feel  the  spiritual  wretchedness 
of  the  Theocratic  nation ;  who  long  aflor  the  true  riches  of  the  kingdom ; 
who  have  not  stifled  the  higher  cravings  of  their  souls  by  worldly  de- 
lights, by  confidence  in  their  Jewish  descent,  by  the  pride  of  Pharisaic 
righteousness  and  wisdom;  but  are  conscious  of  their  spiritual  poverty, 
of  their  lack  of  the  true  riches  of  the  Spirit  and  the  kingdom/'*  Such 
are  they  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  belong^s ;  <*  theirs,*^  says  Christ, 
**tt  the  kingdom  of  heaven;**  as,  in  certain  respects,  a  present  possession. 

(2) 

As  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee  is  joined  with  sternness,  so  poverty  of 
spirit  is  attended  by  meekness  and  humility.  In  the  Sermon,  "  blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit*^  is  followed  byt  "  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth,**  A  remarkable  contrast :  Dominion  is  promised 
to  that  precise  disposition  of  heart  which  is  most  averae  to  it.  A  con- 
trast, too,  which  serves  to  point  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  world -dominion 
promised,  as  distinguished  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. According  to  the  latter,  the  sceptre  of  the  Messianic  reign  over 
the  heathen  nations  was  to  be  a  sceptre  of  iron ;  according  to  the  former, 
the  *^  gentle-spirited'**  are  to  obtain  possession  of  the  earth. 

It  is  true,  the  expression, "  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  is  included  (like 
the  other  beatitudes)  in  the  more  general  one,  '*  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;"  it  is  doubtless  true,  also,  that  the  phrase  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Jews ;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  thought  involved  in  it  is  only  the  general  one  of  "  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  expression  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  The  **  inheritance  of  the  earth"  is  that  world-dominion 
which  Christians,  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  are  ever  more  and 
more  to  obtain,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  win  increasing  sway  over 

*  "  Poverty  of  ■pint"  iocladei  all  that  we  hare  here  expreued.  De  Wette  (in  Heidelh. 
Studien,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  2,  in  hia  Comment,  de  morte  Je$u  Ckristi  erpUUoria,  in  hia  CkrUtliehe 
LiUenlehrt,  pt  i.,  p.  S46,  and  in  bia  Commentary,  in  loc.)  luu  done  mach  to  develope  the 
idea  genetically.  He  has  rightly  called  attention  to  the  derivation  of  the  phraae  from  the 
Old  Testament  viewa.  "  The  homble  citisen  of  the  fallen  Theocracy,  deeply  feeling  the 
miaery  of  the  Theocratic  nation,  braised  in  ipirit,  and  hoping  only  in  Ood,  is  'poor  in 
gpiritt'  in  contrast  with  the  hanghty  blasphemer,  who  has  no  inch  feeling:  O^,  1^^?^*  ^^ 

oootrast  with  V^^  \  Isa.,  IzL,  1 "  Applying  this  spiritnally,  with  reference  to  the  inner  life 
we  naturally  infer  that  the  vrwxo^  ^^  ntiitan  fre  *'  those  who  feel  their  want  of  that  whirh 
alone  can  aatisfy  and  enrich  the  Spirit,"  and  so  all  the  rest  that  we  have  intimated.  The 
difference  in  these  explanations— easily  harmonized— ccmsists  only  in  the  reference  of  tJie 
idea  to  its  eenetic  historical  developement  in  ihe  one,  and  to  the  objective  Christian  mean- 
faig,  which  holds  good  for  all  ages.  ConC  Jameu  (L,  9. 10),  whose  epistle  accords  In  many 
pointa  with  Hie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  follows  its  stand-point  in  the  developemaut  ut 
Christianitv. 

t  In  the  order  of  the  Beatitudes,  I  follow  the  text  of  Ladunann,  which  givea  them  In  • 
eonaflzion  not  only  lexical,  bat  corresponding  with  their  aim  ■•  inatmction. 

P 
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mankind  and  the  relations  of  society,  until,  in  its  final  con8uminatioii« 
the  whole  earth  shall  own  its  dominion;  and  the  Power  ivhicfa  ia  to 
gaii  this  world-dominion  is  Meekness  ;  the  quiet  might  of  gentleness        i 
it  is  with  which  Gt>D'8  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world. 

(3.) 

Christ,  then,  further  developes  the  characteristics  of  poverty  of  spirit 
in  the  beatitude :  **Blesied  are  they  that  mourn  (that  are  conscious  of 
inward  woe),  for  tJtey  shall  be  comforted**  That  this  mourning  is  not 
grief  for  mere  outward  afflictions,  appears  from  the  next :  ** Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filed"  (shall  find  their  wants  supplied  in  the  communion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God). 

§  150.  Moral  Result  of  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God,  viz, :  The  "Ptife 

in  Heart  see  God." 

The  preceding  beatitudes  point  out  the  moral  requisites  for  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  are 
demanded  only  on  entrance  into  it,  and  no  longer.  Rather,  as  our 
appropriation  of  the  kingdom  can  never  be  a  finished  act  while  we 
remain  on  earth,  must  its  moral  requisites  continue,  nay,  continually 
grow  in  strength.  We  can  discern  already,  in  their  connexion,  the 
peculiar  essence  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  is  conscious  of  no 
moral  or  spiritual  ability  of  his  own,  needing  only  to  be  rightly  ap- 
plied to  gain  the  wished -for  end;  on  the  contrary,  he  feels  that  he 
has,  of  himself  nothing  but  want  and  weakness,  insufficiency  and 
wretchedness.  Already  Christ  announces  redemption  as  his  own 
peculiar  work. 

Presupposing,  then,  that  those  who  are  endowed  with  these  requi- 
sites will  enter  his  kingdom,  satisfy  their  spiritual  need,  and  share  in 
his  saving  power,  Christ  describes  them,  in  consequence,  as  '^jmre  im 
heart'*  (pure,  however,  not  according  to  the  standard  of  legal  piety). 
And  to  those  who  possess  this  purity  he  promises  that  *'  they  shall  see 
God**  They  shall  have  perfect  communion  with  Him,  and  that  com- 
plete and  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  nature  which,  founded  in  such 
communion,  forms  the  bliss  of  everlasting  life. 

This  promise  refers,  it  is  true,  to  that  full  communion  with  God 
which  shall  be  realized  in  eternal  life,  or  in  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  only.  But  this  by  no  means  excludes  its  application 
to  that  participation  in  the  kingdom  which  begins  during  our  earthly 
life ;  just  as  the  preceding  promises  were  to  be  gradually  and  progres- 
sively fulfilled  until  their  consummation.  The  prominent  connexion  of 
thought  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  must  spring  from  the 
life^  from  that  purity  of  heart  which  fits  men  for  communion  with  God  * 
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that  in  our  life  on  earth  we  are  to  be  prepared,  by  purification  of  heart, 
for  complete  Divine  knowledge.  For  the  rest,  this  promise  leads  oyer 
to  those  which  relate  to  the  future  everlasting  life  (the  consummation  of 
the  kingdom). 

§  151.  Moral  Relations  of  the  Members  of  the  Kingdom  to  their  Fellow 
men  t  viz.,  They  are  "  Peace-makers,**  and  "  Persecuted.*' 

Christ  next  describes  certain  relations  in  which  the  members  of  his 
kingdom  stand  to  others.  Inspired  by  love  and  meekness,  they  seek 
pe€u:e  with  all  men.  But  as  they  serve  a  holy  kingdom,  and  do  battle 
with  the  prevalent  wickedness  of  men,  they  cannot  escBLpe  persecutions. 
Here,  again,  Christ  dissipates  the  hopes  with  which  the  Jews,  expecting 
a  Messiah,  are  wont  to  flatter  themselves.  Instead  of  promising  to  his 
followers  a  kingdom  of  earthly  glory  and  prosperity,  he  predicts  fin: 
them  manifold  persecutions,  such  as  the  prophets  of  old  had  suffered 
for  the  cause  of  God. 

They  shall  suffer  "  for  righteousness^*  sake ;  but  he  then  passes  over, 
from  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  (righteousness — holiness)  to  his 
own  person  :  ^'Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  Scc.fjor  mt 
sake,"  Their  very  relations  to  Him  were  to  draw  upon  them  all  man- 
ner of  slanders  and  calumnies ;  thus  presupposing  that  the  prevailing 
Jewish  opinions  would  be  opposed  by  his  disciples.* 

The  accompanying  beatitudes  are  also  full  of  meaning.  '*  Blessed  are 
the  peace- makers,ybr  they  shall  be  called^  the  children  of  God,**  that  is, 
shall  be  invested  with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  children  of  GrOD. 
This  promise  refers  partly  to  the  present  life,  and  partly,  in  its  high- 
est meaning,  to  the  future.}  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted, 
/or  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven**  .  .  .  •*  For  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven.*' 

The  "  reward"  may  be  understood,  even  apart  from  what  Christ  has 
said  elsewhere,  from  the  connexion  of  this  discourse  itself.§  The  first 
beatitudes  show  that  we  have  no  claim  to  the  kingdom  but  our  humble 
wants  and  susceptible  hearts ;  the  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  claiming  a 
reward  as  its  due,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  reward  is  a  gra- 
cious gift.     But  when  grace  has  admitted  us  into  the  kingdom,  our  par- 

*  ThU  agrees  very  well  with  the  point  of  time  to  which  we  haye  referred  ^e  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  i.  e.,  the  period  when  the  Phariaeea  hegan  to  peraecate  Chriit  and  hie  diad 
plea.  Moreorer,  hia  fbreiight  at  Uiat  time  of  the  hatred  he  would  excite,  and  the  peraecn 
tioqa  hia  followera  wonld  ■offer,  combined  with  the  fact  that  thronghoot  the  diicoarae  then 
if  not  the  ilightest  hint  of  a  porpoie  to  triumph  over  hie  foei  by  an  oTerwhelming  miraci^ 
loaa  power— 4iay,  that  tlie  whole  ipirit  of  the  diicoarse  ii  oppcMed  to  soch  a  parpoie— 
agreei  rery  well  with  hia  anticipating,  at  the  time,  that  he  ihoald  die  in  falfilling  hii 
eftlling. 

t  The  name  ia  the  ootward  lign  of  the  thing— ita  manifeatation  and  confirmatioo. 

t  Indicated  in  xXiytf^oovroi,  eapeciaily. 

(  Cf.  De  Wettest  excellent  remarka  on  Matt,  r.,  IS. 
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ticipadon  in  its  "  blessedness"  depends  upon  our  bearing  in  tbe  strug- 
gles to  whicb  our  membership  in  the  kingdom  exposes  us  on  earth. 
The  *'  reward/'  therefore,  designates  the  relation  between  the  Divine 
gifts  and  our  subjective  worth  ;  the  gifts  are  proportioned  to  the  work 
which  the  members  of  the  kingdom,  as  such,  have  to  do.*  It  is  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  no  external  reward  is  meant — ^no  acting  with  a  view  to 
such — for  these  ideas  are  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  king(dom  of  Gtod 
itself. 

What,  then,  is  the  "  reward  1"  It  is,  that  the  wants  of  our  higher 
nature  shall  be  satisfied  ;  that  wo  shall  enjoy  perfect  communion  with 
God,  and,  in  consequence,  perfect  knowledge  of  him ;  that  we  shall 
have,  and  exercise,  the  perfect  privilege  of  sons  of  God.  It  is  nothing 
but  the  perfect  realization  of  what  is  implied  in  "  the  kingdom,"  "  the 
children  of  God,"  "  the  Divine  life."  In  our  struggles  for  the  king- 
dom, we  must  direct  our  eye  to  the  goal  of  the  consummation ;  must 
feel  that  we  struggle  for  no  vain  ideal.  The  two  expressions  "  reward 
in  heaven^*  and  '*  inherit  the  tarth^^  mutually  illustrate  each  other ;  the 
latter  is  to  be  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  carnal,  Jewish,  world-dominion ; 
the  former  does  not  betoken  a  locality,  but  a  perfected  conmiunion  of 
life  with  God,  i,  e,,  a  Divine  life  brought  to  perfection. 

II.  Influence  of  the  Memberi  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  Renewing 

the  World. 

5  152.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  the  •'  Light''  and  "  SaW*  of  the  Earth, 

Christ  then  points  out  to  his  disciples  the  regenerating  influence 
which  the  qualities  before  described  must  exert  when  exhibited  to  the 
world.  His  followers  are  **  the  light  of  the  world,'  which,  where  it 
exists,  cannot  be  hid,  but  must  shine  forth.  They  are  to  become  '*  the 
eaW  of  mankind.  As  salt  preserves  from  decay  and  corruption  every 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  Christians  are  to  incite  mankind  to  live 
according  to  their  high  destiny ;  are  to  impart  freshness  to  humanity, 
and  to  preserve  it  from  the  corruption  into  which  it  naturally  passes, 
by  the  power  of  their  higher  principle  of  life.  The  course  of  the  hu- 
man race,  apart  from  Christianity,  is  always  downward ;  all  its  civili- 
zation ends  in  barbarism.  It  is  for  Christians  to  preserve  the  spiritual 
life  of  mankind  fresh  and  undecayed. 

But  if  the  salt  lose  its  saltness — becomes  stale  and  worthless — tchere- 
with  shall  it  he  salted  ?  Wherewith  shall  the  Divine  life  be  preserved 
in  those  to  whom  Christianity,  the  source  of  the  reanimating,  freshening 
power,  has  been  dead  ?  In  that  case,  those  that  should  stand  upon  the 
liighest  point  of  human  developement  will  sink  to  the  lowest ;  it  is 
good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men, 

*  CC  Nilzch'i  striking  obiervatiooa  on  the  Divine  Joitice  and  Rewardf,  S^ftem  der 
Ohriftlichen  Lehre,  p.  115, 3d  ed. 
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Christ  knew  that  the  new  element  of  life  which,  through  him,  was 
given  to  humanity,  had  power  to  keep  it  ever  fresh  and  living;  but  he 
knew  also  the  impure  influences  to  which  it  would  be  liable.  These 
words  of  his  declare  the  fate  of  Christianity,  whenever  it  degenerates 
into  dead  forms  and  outward  show.  History  affords  the  fullest  and 
saddest  commentary  upon  this  prophetic  passage. 

III.  The  Law  ofChriitianLife  the  Falfilmentofthe  Old  Law. 

§  153.  FulfiUing  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets:  (1.)  General  View; 
(2.)  Particular  Exposition ;  (3.)  Demand  for  a  Higher  Obedience 
than  that  of  the  Pharisees.     (Matt.,  v.,  17-20.) 

(1.) 

After  commanding  his  disciples  to  become  the  "  salt"  of  the  earth, 
and  to  *'  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  might  see  their 
good  works,  and  glorify  their  Father  in  heaven,"  it  remained  for  him 
to  set  vividly  before  them,  by  specific  illustrations,  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  to  let  their  light  shine  through  their  actions ;  which  would 
distinguish  them  palpably  from  those  who  then  passed  for  holy  men 
among  the  Jews. 

This  gave  him  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  spread  abroad  by  the 
Pharisees,  that  he  aimed  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the  law.  But, 
instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  mere  refutation,  he  took  a  course 
conforming  \^th  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  justified  himself  in  a 
positive  way,  by  unfolding  the  relation  in  which  his  New  Creation 
stood  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Old  Covenant.  He  incorporated  this, 
moreover,  very  closely  with  the  practical  purpose  of  the  whole  discourse 
(v.  17,  seq.).  He  characterizes  the  new  law  of  life  by  distinct  and 
separate  traits.  He  proclaims  the  new  law  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  old. 
For  since  the  old  law  proceeds  from  the  commandment  **  to  love  God 
above  all  things,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  it  contains  the 
eternal  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  only  where  love  rules  the 
whole  life  can  we  secure  this  object,  which  the  whole  religious  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  aimed  at,  but  could  not  realize.  "  On  these  two 
commandments  (says  Christ,  Matt.,  xxii.,  40)  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets"  i. e.,  the  whole  Old  Testament.  They  could  not  be  ful- 
filled from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  because  men  needed,  in 
order  to  fulfil  them,  a  new  life,  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  love; 
and  this  Christ  came  to  impart.  He  presupposes  its  existence  in  those 
for  whom  he  communicates  the  new  law. 

Moreover,  although  the  everlasting  Theocratic  law  could  be  derived 
from  the  two  commandments  specified,  yet  its  spirit,  tied  down  to  the 
stand-point  of  the  political  Theocracy,  and  cribbed  in  its  contracted 
forms  could  not  attain  its  free  and  full  developement.     But  Christ,  by 
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freeing  it  firom  this  bondage  of  forms,  brought  it  into  complete  derel 
opementy  not  only  in  the  consciousness,  but  in  the  practical  life.  In 
this  respect,  then,  he  fulfilled  the  law;  and  this  was  the  object  for 
which  he  appeared.* 

(2) 

Christ  begins,  therefore,  by  saying,  T%ink  not  that  I  am  come  to  de^ 
itroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  hut  to  folfili 
By  this  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  religion; 
he  came  to  annul  neither  of  its  chief  divisions,  as  his  general  mission 
was  (last  clause  of  v.  17|)  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfiL"  He  adds,  in 
a  still  stronger  averment  (v.  18),  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
should  lose  its  validity,  but  that  all  have  its  fulfilment,  until  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God.§  This  last  will  be  the  great 
**  fulfilment,'*  for  which  all  previous  stages  of  the  kingdom  were  but 
preparatory. 

Here,  again,  it  is  shown  that,  in  this  sense,  "destroying"  and  "ful- 
filling" are  correlative  ideas.  The  consummation  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  the  **Julfilling**  of  all  which  was  contained,  in  germ,  in  the  prepara- 

■  Cf.  p.  91,  92. 

t  Ofrorer  asierti  ("  Heilige  Sage,"  ii.,  84,  aeq.)  that  theio  wordi  were  not  Cbrist'f.  bat 
were  more  likely  pat  into  hit  moath  by  the  later  Jadaiats  in  their  cxintroversiei  with  Paul; 
an  opinion  adopted  alto  by  Dr.  Roeth  (EpUL  ad  Hebr.  non  ad  Hebr^BOi,  sed  ad  ChrigHamm 
genert  getUilu  Scriptam  esM,  Francof.,  1836,  p.  214).  The  former  writer  thinka  that  tbeae 
atriking  worda.  had  they  eziited,  would  have  been  uaed  againat  Paal  by  the  atrennoofl 
adrocatea  of  the  continaed  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  which,  he  infen,  they  did  not  do, 
from  the  ailence  of  Paora  epiatlei  on  the  aabject  We  are  compelled  directly  to  contradict 
thia  aaiertion ;  it  is  refated  lafficiently  by  the  close  connexion  of  the  worda  with  the  current 
of  thought  in  the  context.  Paul  understood  their  import  too  well  to  find  any  embarraaament 
from  them  in  his  controversies  with  the  Judaists.  If  they  were  quoted  against  him,  he 
refuted  the  false  use  made  of  them  by  his  developement  of  the  whole  doctrinep  rather  than 
by  separate  and  detailed  quotation,  as  was  his  custom  in  controversy. 

t  De  IVeUe,  in  explaining  the  17th  verse,  attempts  to  prove,  from  Matt,  vii.,  12,  and 
xxii.,  40,  that  the  **  law  and  prophets"  were  conceived,  also,  aa  the  source  of  the  ntaral  law, 
and  deems  that  the  words  are  here  to  be  taken  only  in  that  aense,  with  no  reference  at  all 
to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Teatament.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Even  the 
passages  which  he  adduces  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  moral  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  whole  nature  and  extent.  Christ  designates — aa  the 
end  and  aim  to  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  tends— only  the  quintessence  of  the  whole 
Theocracy,  religioua  as  well  as  moral,  vis.  x  the  tpirit  of  love ;  as  also  the  end  and  aim 
of  Redemption  is  to  make  love  the  ruling  principle  of  man's  nature.  De  WtLU  arguea 
that  "  no  one  of  his  hearers  could  have  imagined  that  Christ  wished  to  be  received  aa 
Messiah  in  opposition  to  all  the  prophecies  of  ike  Prophtti;  so  he  speaka  afterward  only 
of  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Now  the  question  is,  was  Christ  speaking  againat  a  misunder- 
standing of  his  disciples,  or  against  an  accusation  of  his  enemies  7  If  the  latter,  as  we 
suppose,  he  had  good  call  to  prove  that  his  ministry  was  opposed  neither  to  the  "  law"  nor 
to  the  "  prophets,"  and  that  he  would  show  himself  to  be  Messiah  by  fulfiUing  both.  Hia 
auhaequently  making  one  part  (the  law)  particularly  prominent  is  no  proof  that  he  had  not 
both  in  his  mind  before.  Moreover,  even  De  Weite  has  to  admit  that  the  prophetic  element 
ia  alluded  to  in  v.  18.  We  infer,  tberelbre,  that  both  "law"  and  "propheta"  are  referred 
to  fifom  the  beginning.  %  Ct  Thohick  on  v.  IS. 
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tory  stand-point ;  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  "  destroying^*  of  all 
that  was,  in  iUelf,  only  preparatory.  In  pointing  to  this  consummation 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  final  **  fulfilling"  of  all,  Christ  at  the 
same  time  fixes  the  final  end  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  con 
nected  with  the  beatitudes.  Thus  the  connexion  vrith  the  words  spo- 
ken before  is  closely  preserved.* 

(3.) 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  in  general  to  the  "  law'*  in  paiticu 
lar,  and  applying  to  it  the  general  proposition  that  he  had  advanced, 
Christ  commands  his  disciples  (v.  19,  20)  to  fulfil  the  law  in  a  far  high- 
er sense  than  those  did  who  were  at  that  time  considered  patterns  of 
righteousness.  In  proportion  as  each  fulfilled  the  law  was  he  to  have 
a  higher  or  a  lower  place  in  the  developement  of  the  kingdom  (v.  19). 
The  principle  of  life  which  they  all  possessed  in  common  (the  essen- 
tial requisite  for  fulfilling  any  of  the  demands  of  the  sermon)  by  no 
means  precluded  differences  of  degree ;  it  might  penetrate  one  more 
thoroughly  than  another,  and  display  itself  in  a  more  (or  less)  complete 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Christ  illustrates  the  same  doctrine  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Sower. 

Such,  then,  and  so  superior  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  Christ 
requires  of  all  who  would  belong  to  his  kingdom :  Except  your  righ- 
teousneu  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees^  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.^ 

^  154.  "  Fulfilling  of  the  haw'*  in  the  Higher  Sense. — General  Contrast 
between  the  Juridical  and  Moral  Standpoints, 

In  verses  22-48  Christ  illustrates,  in  a  number  of  special  examples, 
the  sense  in  which  the  law  was,  not  "  destroyed,"  but  *'  fulfilled" 
through  him ;  also  the  sense  in  which  the  members  of  his  kingdom 
were  to  signalize  themselves  by  zeal  in  fulfilling  the  law ;  and  also  (but 
here  subordinately)  the  difierence  between  their  righteousness — an- 
swering to  their  position  in  the  new  developement  of  the  Divine  king- 
dom— and  the  seeming  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees. 

In  these  illustrations  he  contrasts  the  eternal  Theocratic  law  with 
the  political  Theocratic  law ;  the  absolute  law  with  the  particular  law 
of  Moses.  Although  the  former  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  it 
could  not,  in  that  limited  and  contracted  system,  unfold  and  display  it- 

*  By  aMaming  thii  relation  to  the  law  and  the  propbeta,  Chriat  gare  bimaelf  oat  ■• 
Mesaiah.  How  antenable,  then,  ia  8trauss*t  aaiertion  that  at  that  time  Jeina  had  not  de- 
cidedly presented  himaelf  aa  Measiah !  We  have  ihown  that  the  paaiage  ia  too  cloaely 
boond  np  with  the  orgamim  of  the  whole  aermon  to  be  conaidered  an  interpolation. 

t  The  Y^P  in  venie  SO  obvioualy  introdaces  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  rerae ;  and 
thia  oppoaea  OUkatuen'i  view  of  die  conaezion,  altboogh  he  baa  well  marked  the  diitin» 
tion  between  Toraea  19  and  90. 
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Belf ;  an  J  it  could  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  shell,  the  restraining 
form,  which  had  cribbed  and  confined  the  spirit,  was  broken  and  de* 
Btroyed.*  The  opposition  is  between  the  law  as  bearing  only  upon  the 
overt  act,  and  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the  heart,  and  fulfilled  in  it ;  be- 
tween the  juridical  and  the  moral  stand-point. 

We  infer,  then,  as  a  rule  in  interpreting  the  following  separate  pre- 
cepts, that  outward  acts  are  to  be  taken  as  vivid  exhibitions  of  a  re- 
quired inward  disposition,  and  are  to  be  understood  literally  only  when 
they  are  the  necessary  expression  of  such  a  state  of  heart. 

§  155.  Fulfilling  of  the  haw  in  the  Higher  Sense. — Particular  Exarh' 
pies,  viz,^  (1.)  Murder;  (2.)  Adultery  ;  (3.)  Divorce;  (4.)  Perjury; 
(5.)  Revenge;  (6.)  National  Exclusiveness. 

(1.)  The  law  condemns  the  murderer  to  death.     But  the  Gospel  sen 
tences  even  him  who  is  angry]  with  his  brother.     The  passion  which, 
when  full-blown,  causes  murder,  is  punished  in  the  bud  of  revengeful 
feeling,  whether  concealed  in  the  heait  or  shown  in  abusive  words) 
(V.  22). 

*  I  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Socinian  interpretera  in  thinking  that  Christ  means  hers 
not  merely  the  Pharisaic  interpretations  of  the  law,  bat  also  the  legal  stand-point  in  gen- 
eral. This  follows  necessarily,  (1)  from  the  connexion  as  we  have  anfolded  it;  (2)  from 
the  fact  that  he  qaotes  the  commandments  in  their  literal  Old  Testament  form.  (Eren 
"  thou  shall  hate  thy  enemy"  (v.  43),  though  nc^  found  literally  in  the  commandment,  is  im- 
plied in  the  preceding  positive  commandment,  as  limited  by  the  particular  Theocratic  stand 
point) ;  (3)  because  ^/Sedi;  roU  ipxaUts  (v.  33)  cannot  well  be  interpreted  otherwise  than 
"  it  hot  been  said  to  the  men  of  old''  (the  fathers,  hence  during  the  Mosaic  promalgatioa 
of  the  law).  Had  Christ  referred  to  the  statutes  of  the  elders  (which  would  not  agree  so 
well  with  the  whole  form  of  the  expression  either),  he  would  have  used  npcoBvrl^ts,  aa  also 
De  Wette  acknowledges.  Tholuck's  ailment,  of  an  antithesis  between  ifoc^^^i  and  iy^ 
is  not  to  the  point ;  the  connexion  does  not  require  such  an  antithesis.  The  oppositicoi  is 
not  in  the  subject  of  the  commandment,  but  in  its  conception.  Christ  recognized  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Moses  as  sent  of  Gkxl ;  but  he  wished  to  oppose  the  ful- 
filling form  of  the  new  legislation  to  the  narrow  and  deficient  form  of  Old  Testament  la* 
gislation,  which  belonged  to  a  temporary  and  preparatory  epoch.  Had  Christ  had  the  sub- 
ject of  the  commandment  in  view,  roit  iiix'*i^t  would  naturally  have  preceded  l^^iBn ;  while 
the  present  collocation  of  the  words  indicates  that  the  opposition  is  instituted  between 
what  was  said  in  earlier  times  and  what  was  then  said  by  him.  The  prominence  that  he 
assigns  to  the  Pharisaical  conception  and  application  of  the  law  connects  very  well  wiUi 
this  opposition  to  the  old  law  in  general ;  for  the  Pharisees  especially  refused  to  admit  the 
spirit  to  pass  from  the  old  law  and  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  new,  but  adhered  to  the  letter 
in  a  one-sided  and  exclusive  way.  Pharisaism,  in  a  word,  was  the  culmination  of  the  old 
stand-point,  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  estranged  from  the  spirit. 

t  I  must  agree  with  those  who  reject  W«i)  (v.  22).  Thus  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  law 
certainly  does  not  harmonize  widi  the  connexion. 

t  It  seems  to  me  that  the  words  "Sf  S'  (hftlwQ  rtf  iitk^i^  oirotl*  ^axa,  Ivoxot  lerat  r^  awttpi^f^ 
should  be  taken  away  from  this  passage.  Apart  from  these,  the  connexion  is  perfect  and 
obvious.  Kpiatissyudgment,  condemnation,  its  conmion  meaning  in  the  New  Testament : 
and  so  yl^vva,  with  another  word.  Degrees  of  violation  of  the  Theocratic  law  nowhere  ap- 
pear in  this  connexion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  teaches  that  the  smallest  violation,  as  well  as  the 
greatest,  involves  a  disposition  of  heart  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  demands 
holiness  of  heart    Reviling  is  purposely  put  side  by  side  with  murder,  because  the  dispo 
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(2.)  The  law  of  the  particular  Theocracy  condemiiB  the  adulterer. 
But  the  law  of  Christ  condemns  the  germ  of  evil  passion  in  the  husband, 
as  the  source  of  adultery*  (v.  27). 

(3.)  As  Christ  thus  already  considers  marriage  as  the  onion,  in  part, 
of  two  persons  of  different  sexes,  he  takes  occasion  to  develope  still 
further  his  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to 
this  relation.! 

The  Mosaic  law,  intended  for  a  rude  people,  who  were  to  be  culti- 
vated by  degrees,  allowed  divorce ;  seeking  to  place  some  restraints, 
at  least,  upon  unlimited  wilfulness.  Political  legislation  must  adapt 
itself  to  the  material  on  which  it  has  to  act.|  But  the  law  of  Christ 
sets  forth  the  moral  idea  of  marriage  in  its  full  strictness,  and  demands 
that  its  communion  of  life  shall  be  indissoluble.  Nothing  but  the 
actual  adultery  of  one  of  the  parties  Can  dissolve  the  tie,  and  leave  the 
innocent  one  at  liberty  to  marry.§ 

litioD  that  inspirei  the  former  leadi,  when  farther  expanded,  to  the  latter ;  the  reviler  ia  a 
marderer  before  that  bar  which  looki  only  at  the  heart  A  gradatioQ  between  ^alcd  and 
mupSt  Tiolates  bodi  the  aim  and  connexion  of  the  diacoone,  and  aeemi  entirely  onbecoming 
its  dignity.  Moreover,  we  ■boold  then  hare  to  look  for  a  gradation  in  the  puniahment, 
which,  again,  ia  inconsiatent  with  the  connexion.  The  "  Sanhedrim"  bringi  ni  before  the 
Jewish  civil  jurisdiction — the  politico-Theocratical  atand-point — ^the  Tery  thing  to  which 
Christ  oppcMea  himself  throaghont  the  discoarse.  And  how  ia  y^ty^,  in  that  case,  t5  be 
distinguished  from  Kpleis  7  In  what  relation  does  the  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  stand  to 
Kpiaif  and  Y^f^v^^  t  Things  entirely  incompatible  are  here  brought  together.  All  attempt! 
to  solve  the  difficulty  lead  to  forced  and  untenable  interpretation.  The  fact  that  faxd  meant 
jost  the  same  Uiing  as  fiw^l,  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  clause  in  question  was  intro 
duced  by  the  Qreek  translator  as  another  version  of  the  following,  and  original,  clause  in 
Matthew's  Hebrew. 

*  Verses  23-26  are  among  those  expressions  of  Christ  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
ottered  elsewhere,  and  transferred  to  this  connexion  from  their  affinity  of  subject.  (Of.  r 
85,  26,  with  Luke,  xii.,  58.  59.)  So  of  v.  29,  30 ;  Christ  is  treating  of  the  mere  legislation, 
not  of  the  element  of  self-discipline  as  such. 

t  Polygamy  was  not  yet  wholly  forbidden  among  the  Jews,  as  appears  from  Josepkug, 
Speaking  in  reference  to  the  polygamy  of  Herod,  he  says  :  rarpiov  yip  h  rahr^  it\tioetv  tjiup 
tvvotKtiv  (Archeol.,  xviii.,  1,  2).  And  Justin  casts  op  to  the  Jewish  doctors  that,  even  in 
his  time, "  t^rivti  Koi  ittxpt  vT>¥  col  rtacdpat  koH  irivrt  bc^tv  ifiSs  yoraiicac  iKaerov  ovyXt^povoi"  (Dial., 
c.  Tryph.  Jud.,  ed.  Colon.,  363,  E).  Still  we  may  infer  that  the  Jewish  schools  in  Christ's 
time  recopmized  monogamy  as  the  only  lawful  marriage,  fivm  his  saying  nothing  expressly 
on  the  subject,  while  the  precepts  that  he  delivers  presuppose  it 

t  The  CKXtipoKapSia  rod  \aod.     Matt,  xix.,  8. 

f  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  make  this  law  an  outward  one  by  legislation , 
die  discourse  aims  at  the  heart,  and  its  precepts  can  be  fulfilled  in  the  life  only  from  the 
heart.  They  hold  good  only  for  those  who  recognize  Christ  as  dieir  Lord  from  free  oonvic* 
tion,  and  are  led  by  his  Spirit ;  and  who,  therefore,  find  in  them  only  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  inward  Spirit  The  state  can  no  more  realize  these  laws  than  it  can  make 
Christians  or  create  holiness.  Hi  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the  oKXripoKapSla  top  XaoS.  The 
attempt  to  accomplish,  by  legislative  sanction,  what  redemption  alone  can  do,  would  create 
a  sort  of  stunted,  Chinese  life,  but  nothing  better.  Precisely  because  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  it  is  not  fit  for  a  state  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  difi\sr  from  those  who  suppose  that  Christ  alluded  only  to  the  tiien  existing 
form  of  Jewish  divorce,  which  did  not  require  legal  investigation  and  decision.  The  moral 
idea  which  Christ  developed  had  a  more  than  temporary  bearing. 
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(4.)  The  Mosaic  law  prolnhiis  pcrjurtf,  ami  niaiii!aiiid  the  sanctity  of 
oaths.  But  the  law  of  Christ  demauds  that  yes  and  no  shall  take  the 
place  of  all  other  confirmation.  '*  W^tsoever  is  mort  than  thest/^  cometA 
of  evil^**  t.  e.,  testifies  to  a  want  of  that  disposition  of  heart  which  everj 
member  of  his  kingdom  ought  to  possess ;  a  want  of  that  thorough 
truthfulness  which  makes  every  other  affirmation  superfluous,  and  of 
the  mutual  confidence  that  depends  upon  it. 

(5.)  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  corresponding  to  the  civil  law,  ad- 
mits of  retaliation,  like  for  like.  But  the  law  of  Christ  so  completely 
shuts  out  the  desire  of  revenge,  that  it  creates  in  its  subjects  a  diapoei- 
tion  to  suffer  all  injury  rather  than  to  return  evil  for  evil  (v.  39\. 

(6.)  The  old  law  enjoined  the  '*  love  of  one's  neighbour ;"  but  n^^iie 
were  regarded  as  "  neighbours'*  but  members  of  the  Theocratic  com- 
munity, and,  therefore,  the  law  implied  "  hatred"  of  the  enemies  of  that 
community  as  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  law  of  Christ,  on 
the  contrary,  enjoins  love  without  limit  ;t  a  love  that  takes  into  its 
wide  embrace  enemies  and  persecutors,  yea,  even  those  who,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom  of  God,  persecute  its  members ;  a  love  which  not 
only  impels  us  to  do  them  good,  but  is  so  absolutely  exclusive  of  even 
the  germ  of  hatred,  as  to  urge  us  to  pray  for  them.  The  children 
of  God  are  to  be,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  perfect  in  love  (v.  45, 

*  The  IbnsQlaB  in  t.  34, 35, 36  (not  properly  oaths,  u  they  do  not  take  Ood  to  witneM) 
fflof  trate  still  more  forcibly  Christ's  parpose  to  banish  from  his  kingdom  every  aflirmatkw 
bat  yet  and  no.  Had  he  not  mentioned  them,  his  hearers  mig^ht  have  thought  that  he  refer- 
red  only  to  the  immediate  invocation  of  Jehovah  to  witness,  which  all  pioas  Jews  sooglit 
to  avoid,  and  instead  of  which  these  very  formolas,  which  helped  those  that  were  disposed 
to  gloss  over  a  perjury,  were,  in  fact,  invented.  This  is  enough  to  refute  what  Qiittkd  says 
{ik,ber  den  Eid,  Berlin,  1837,  p.  118,  119),  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ's  precept  was  noC 
directed  against  oaths  in  general.  There  was  do  necessity  that  he  should  define  die 
proper  sense  of  an  oath ;  every  body  understood  it ;  but  it  would  have  been  by  no  meana 
■o  obvious  to  his  hearers  that  he  condemned  also  the  common  formulas,  invented  out  of 
reverence  fbr  the  Divine  name  {Pktlo,  De  Special  Legib.,  $  I).  He  condemns  them  especially 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  dependent  creatures  to  appeal  to 
the  creature  in  confirming  an  averment.  There  remained  nothing  but  the  true  oath — die 
appeal  to  Almighty  Qod— and  this,  also,  he  forbade ;  yes  and  no  were  to  suffice.  Obtdkti 
says  (p.  116),  "  As  Christ  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to  fulfil  the  law,  the  law  of  the  oath  was 
not  to  be  abolished, bnt  fulfilled."  True ;  just  as  the  law.  "Thou  shaU  not  kill,"  is  fulfilled 
by  avoiding  emotions  of  hatred ;  just  as  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  fulfilled  in  consecrating 
every  day  to  Ood.  So  yet  and  no  are  bonds  as  sacred  for  the  Christian  as  an  oath  to  other 
men. 

t  The  First  Episde  to  the  Corinthians  (as  RUkert  has  remarked)  contains  many  passages, 
the  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Cf.  iv^  8-13;  vi^  7 ;  vii., 
10.  Paul  may  also  have  borrowed  from  it  diese  words  of  Christ,  which  were  preserved  for 
US  only  by  his  means.  Acts,  xx.,  35,  **  It  it  more  bletted  to  give  than  to  receive."  This  say- 
ing expresses  the  ditpotition  which,  in  Matt,  v.,  40-42,  is  set  forth  in  outward  acts ;  the 
very  nature  of  love,  happy  in  communicating.  How  beautifully  does  this  saying  reveal  the 
whole  heart  of  Christ,  whose  whole  aim  was  to  impart  to  others  firom  the  iolneas  of  hig 
heavenly  riches  I 
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48).  And  the  perfect  love  of  God  does  not  exclude  His  enemies.  Hov^ 
perfect,  indeed,  must  His  love  be,  to  seek  the  redemption  even  of  Hiii 
enemies ! 

IV.  Trae  Religion  contraited  with  the  Mock  Piety  of  the  Phariieei. 

§  156.  (1.)  Alms,  Prayer,  Fasting ;  (2.)  Rigid  Judgment  of  Sdf,  Mild 
Judgment  of  others  ;  (3.)  Test  of  Sincerity  in  Seeking  after  Righteaus' 
ness.    (Matt.,  vi.,  1-18;  vii.,  1-5.) 

(1.) 

After  setting  forth  the  opposition  between  legal  and  true  holiness, 
Christ  passes  on  to  contrast  the  latter  with  the  false  spiritual  tendencies 
at  that  time  existing;  to  contrast  that  piety  which  attaches  no  im- 
portance either  to  its  own  works  or  to  the  show  of  them,  with  the 
mock  religion  of  the  Pharisees,  which  did  every  thing  for  show.  It  is 
the  contrast,  in  a  word,  between  being  and  seeming ;  and  no  words 
could  express  it  more  strikingly  than  "  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.  So  far  from  doing 
good  that  others  may  see  it,  thou  must  not  even  think  of  it  as  thy  own 
work ;  do  it,  in  childish  simplicity,  from  thy  loving  spirit,  as  if  thou 
couldst  not  do  otherwise."  This  principle  Christ  applies  to  three 
separate  acts,  in  which  the  Pharisees  were  specially  wont  to  make  a 
pious  display,  viz. :  Alms,  prayer,  and/astin^  (vi.,  1-18). 

(2) 
The  sin  which  is  nextt  condemned  (vii.,  1-5)  springs  from  the  same 
root  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  Pharisees  judged  others  severely, 
but  were  quite  indulgent  to  themselves,  and,  indeed,  never  rightly  exam 
ined  themselves.  He  that  knows  what  true  righteousness  is,  and  feels 
his  own  want  of  it,  will  be  a  rigid  censor  of  his  own  life,  but  a  mild 
and  gentle  judge  of  others.  ['*  And  why  behoHdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother* s  eye^  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  ? 
Thou  hypocrite  /  ^rst  cast  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother* s.^^l 

(3.) 
The  Saviour  then|  gives  (vii.,  12)  a  criterion  to  distinguish  true  from 

'  Since  Chriit  tpec^iu  tbeie  three,  in  order  to  apply  to  them  the  general  principle  of 
Y.  1  {rittf  itxaiovvvtiv  piii  rotttv  iitit^ocBtv  rdr  M^mav),  we  inf«r  that  it  wai  foreign  to  hii 
piDupoee  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  prayer  here,  which  ooofinna  oar  view  that 
the  "  Lord's  Prayer"  is  not  here  in  its  proper  chronological  connexion. 

t  Matt.,  vii.,  1,  stands  in  a  close  bgical  connexion  with  vi^  18,  and  the  preceding  verses ; 
and  is  also  given  by  Lake,  proving  that  it  belongs  to  the  original  body  of  the  discourse  i 
bat  vi.,  19-34  [not  given  by  Lake  in  this  connexion]  appears  as  obvioasly  not  ta  So  of 
1-11,  below. 

t  The  olr  in  verse  19,  as  well  as  the  ooaxse  cf  thought,  ooonect  it  with  v.  5 
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Pharisaic  righteousness.     "  Therefore,  all  things  whaUaever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also' unto  them  ;  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophetsj*     (If  you  are  striving  sincerely  after  the  essence  o£ 
righteousness,  you  will  place  yourself  in  the  condition  of  others,  and 
act  towards  them  as  you  would  wish  them,  in  such  case,  to  have  acted 
towards  you.) 

It  was  certainly  not  Christ's  purpose  here  to  set  up  a  rule  of  morals 
contradictory  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rest  of  the  sermon,  which  places 
the  seat  of  true  morality  in  the  heart.  Mere  outward  action,  according 
to  this  rule,  might  spring  from  diverse  dispositions,  e,g,,  the  mere  pru- 
dence of  selfishness  might  lead  us  to  observe  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for 
like.  But,  placing  it  in  connexion  with  what  has  gone  before,  and  ma- 
king love  the  mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule  affords  a  touchstone  of 
their  character.  And  when  our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  says  that 
"  the  law  and  the  prophets  («.  e.,  the  life  and  essence  of  piety  to  which 
they  point)  are  fulfilled  ;"  for,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  "  love  is  thefutfil- 
^i^g  of  the  law** 

V.  Exhortationa  and  Warninga  to  the  Children  of  the  Kingdom. 

§  157.  Exhortation  to  Self-denial, — Caution  against  Seducers.     (Matt., 

vii.,  13-24.) 

Christ  had  now  pointed  out  the  moral  requisitesybr  entrance  into  his 
kingdom,  and  the  moral  qualities  which  must  mark  its  members.  He 
now  warns  them  (v.  13)  against  the  delusion  of  expecting  to  secure  its 
blessings  in  any  easier  way  than  he  had  pointed  out,  or  hoping  to  avoid 
struggle  and  self-denial  ;*  and  cautions  them  against  false  teachers,  who 
would  lead  them  into  such  delusions,  and  draw  them  out  of  the  right 
way.  First,  he  gives  a  warning  against  such  as  shall  falsely  pretend  to 
a  Divine  call  as  teachers  and  guides,  inspired  by  self-seeking  alone. 
•*  Wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,t  their  evil  fruits,  proofs  of  their  evil 
hearts,  distinguish  them  from  genuine  prophets  of  God"  (v.  15,  20). 
This  warning  was  strikingly  applicable  at  that  time  of  out-breaking 
battle  with  the  hierarchical  and  Phansaic  party. 

The  general  proposition,  that  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be  shown 
by  the  **  fruits,"  is  then  applied  to  all  believers  (v.  21-23).     Not  every 

*  Matt.,  vii.,  13-14,  describe  the  difficuUie*  of  the  way,  and  join  cloaely  to  what  precedea. 
The  figure  of  the  "  gate/'  &c.,  is  more  aptly  introdaced  in  Lake,  xiii.,  24, 25,  and  it  might  be 
■opposed  that  the  author  of  the  Gredc  Matthew  had  transferred  the  passage  to  this  con- 
nexion from  the  actual  one  in  which  Christ  ottered  it.  Bat  so  obvious  a  figure  as  Ae 
"  gate"  and  the  "  way"  may  have  been  used  repeatedly  by  Christ ;  and  in  these  two  pla- 
ces, moreover,  there  is  a  difference  in  its  application.  In  Luke,  the  "  gate"  is  to  be  entered 
before  the  Master  has  closed  it;  in  Matt.,  it  is  "the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way,  which 
many  see;  the  narrow  gate  and  the  narrow  way»  which  few  find."  In  the  former  die 
thought  is,  "  that  few  are  willing  to  undergo  the  necessaiy  labours  and  snuggles  to  enter 
the  kingdom ;"  in  the  latter,  "  the  minority  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,"  ftc.  t  CC  John,  z..  1--5. 
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one  who  honours  Jesus  as  Messiah  and  Theocratic  King,  and  makes  a 
zealous  confession  thereof,  is  thereby  fitted  to  share  in  the  kingdom ; 
the  heart  must  be  shown  to  accord  with  the  confession,  by  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  will  of  God.*  ["  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me. 
Lordy  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doetk 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"] 

VI.  Trae   and  Falae  Diaciplea  Contraated. 

§  158.  Test  of  Discipleship.     (Matt.,  vii.,  24-27.) 

Christ  concludes  the  whole  discourse  with  a  contrast  between  tru« 
and  false  disciples ;  between  those  who  take  care  to  apply  to  their  life 
and  practice  the  truths  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  those  who  do  not. 
He  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the  conclusion,  the  great  truth  announced 
in  the  beginning,  and  carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.,  that  a  right 
disposition  of  heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  According  to  their  right 
application  of  his  words  his  hearers  were  to  judge  themselves,  and  find 
their  destiny  described  (v.  24-27).  ["  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth 
these  sayings  of  mine ^  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man^ 
which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell 
not;  for  it  wa^ founded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  mam, 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  thf 
floods  oame,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell ; 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.*^] 

These  words  of  warning,  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  harmonize 
well  wuh  its  beginning. 

END    OP   THE   SERMON   ON  THE   MOUNT. 

§  159.  Healing  of  the  Leper  on  the  Road  to  Capemaum.i 

Afler  Christ  had  concluded  his  deeply  impressive  discourse,  he  dis- 
missed the  multitude  and  came  down  from  the  mountain  with  his  disci 
pies.  Hosts  of  people  attended  him  to  Capernaum.  A  leper,  who 
had  probably  heard  of  his  miracles,  and  learned  that  he  would  pass 
that  way,  had  planted  himself  by  the  road-side.  Full  of  faith,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  Saviour's  feet  and  said,  *'  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean,"  Aflor  Christ  had  granted  his  petition,  he  bade 
him  (as  was  his  wont  in  such  cases)  first  to  do  what  the  law — which 
He  had  come  to  "  destroy"  only  by  "  fulfilling" — demanded,^  viz.,  to 

*  Ch.  vii.,  34,  oonnecti  cloaely  with  y.  81.  On  the  relation  of  y.  22,  23,  to  the  reat  of  the 
passage,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

t  Matt.,  viii.,  1.  I  follow  Matthew's  account,  which  suits  the  chronology,  in  preforence 
to  Luke's  (▼.  12),  which  says  nothing  about  the  locality  of  the  event.  It  was  not  custom' 
ary,  under  the  Mosaio  law,  ibr  lepers  to  reside  within  the  cities.  C£  Ja$epk.,  e,  Apion,  1.. 
xarLi  ArchaoL,  iiL,  11,  $  3.  .     t  Levit,  ziv.,  1.  • 
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show  himself  to  the  priests  and  offer  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  in  oi  iet 
to  readmission  into  the  Theocratic  community,  from  which  be  had 
been  excluded  as  unclean. 

§160.  Healing  of  the  Heathen  Centurion's  Slave  at  Ckipemaum,* — The 
Deputation  of  Elders. — Faith  of  the  Centurion. 

As  soon  as  Christ  arrived  at  Capernaum,  his  aid  was  sought  in  be- 
half of  another  sufferer.  The  elders  of  the  synagogue  came  to  him 
with  a  petition  in  the  name  of  a  centurion.  He  was  a  heathen ;  but, 
like  many  other  heathens  of  that  age,  unsatisfied  with  the  old  and 
languishing  popular  religion,  and  impressed,  by  the  moral  and  religioas 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  Theism,  he  has  been  led  to  believe  in  Jehovah 
as  the  Almighty.  Whether  a  proselyte  of  the  gate\  or  not,  he  had 
proved  his  faith  by  building  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  his  own  expense. 

His  love  and  care  for  a  faithful  slavef  shows  how  his  piety  had  in- 
fluenced his  character.  During  Christ's  absence  this  slave  became 
severely  ill ;  and  just  when  he  was  ready  to  die,  the  centurion  heard, 
to  his  great  joy,  of  the  Saviour's  return.  Placing  his  only  hopes  in 
Him,  he  hastened  to  ask  his  assistance.  But  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  Jews  alone  as  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High ;  and  Christ  yet  appeared  to  belong  only  to  that  people.  He  did 
not  venture,  therefore,  as  a  heathen,  to  apply  to  him  directly,  but 
sought  the  mediation  of  the  elders,  whom  he  had  laid  under  obligation.! 

*  Matt.,  Tiii.,  5 ;  Luke,  vii.,  2.  The  chronological  agreement  of  the  accounts,  derived  fifrxn 
■eparate  sources,  is  proof  of  their  veracity.    We  follow  Luke's,  as  the  more  original. 

t  The  relation  in  which  he  appears  to  stand  to  Judaism  and  the  Jews  would  make  it 
probable  that  he  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been,  the 
Jewish  elders  would  probably  have  mentioned  it  in  their  recommendation  of  him;  he 
would  have  had  the  usual  designation,  9t66itt»of,  ^o6ovfuw>t  rfrv  Ocov. 

t  The  word  used  in  Matthew  is  iraU,  *^^J  y  which  may,  indeed,  mean  tiare,  but  seemi 
to  be  intended  by  him  for  "  son,"  as  he  uses  the  article  throughout  the  narrative  (&  wif). 
This,  however,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  either  the  ceoturion  had  but  one  slave, 
or  that  he  valued  this  one  particularly.  If  "  son"  were  intended,  it  might  be  accounted  for 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  both  in  Hebrew  and  Gkeek ;  tiie  high  degree  of  love 
which  the  centurion  displayed,  also,  was  more  likely  to  be  felt  for  a  son  than  a  slave,  and 
this  may  have  led  to  the  use  of  the  word. 

$  Luke's  account,  on  its  face,  shows  that  it  was  taken  from  life;  but  Stravss  (with  whom 
De  Wette  agrees)  thinks  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  hand,  working  over  Matthew's  purer 
and  more  original  statement  According  to  Strauss,  the  humility  with  which  the  centarion 
himself  addressed  Christ  (Matt,  viii.,  8)  gave  rise  to  the  conclusion  that  a  heathen  who  had 
had  so  low  an  opinion  of  himself  could  not  possibly  have  applied  to  Christ  except  through 
Jewish  mediation ;  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  invent  such  an  embassy,  in  order  to  assign 
a  proper  motive  for  Christ's  immediate  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  heathen.  Grant 
for  a  moment,  that  it  were  in  itself  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  our 
Evangelists ;  still,  we  should  expect  such  an  interpolation  rather  in  Matthew,  whose  narra- 
tive is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Palestine  Jewish-Christian  tradition,  than  in  Lukt, 
who  belonged  more  to  the  type  of  Paul.  True,  the  conduct  of  the  centurion,  as  stated  hy 
Luke,  is  precisely  suited  to  his  character,  as  shown  in  his  words  recorded  by  Matthew ;  to 
his  mode  (^  thought  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  relation  between  Jews  and 
heathen.    But  most  the  very  naturalness  and  probability  of  the  statement  itself  be  made  a 
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The  centurion  heard  that  Christ,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  elders,  was  approaching  his  house.  But  then  the  thought  arose, 
"  Hast  thou  not  gone  too  far  in  asking  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  spirits 
at  his  command,  to  come  to  thy  house  ?  Hast  thou  not  lowered  him, 
by  presuming  that  his  corporeal  presence  is  necessary  to  the  healing 
of  thy  slave  1  Could  he  not  have  employed  one  of  his  hosts  of  minister- 
ing spirits  to  accomplish  it  1"  ["  Say  in  a  ward,  and  my  servant  shall 
be  healed.  Far  I,  alsa  . . .  say  unta  ane,  *  Came*  and  he  cameth;  and  to 
another,  *Go,*  and  he  goeth.**^]  Although  his  hesitation,  doubtless, 
arose  in  part  from  his  unwillingness,  as  a  heathen,  to  summon  the 
Saviour  to  his  house,  his  words  imply  that  it  arose  far  more  from  his 
conscious  un worthiness  in  comparison  with  Christ's  greatness.  He 
conceived  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  natural  to  one  who 
had,  from  paganism,  become  a  believer  in  Theism. 

The  centurion  illustrates  a  state  of  heart  which,  in  all  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, belongs  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  admitting  and  em- 
bracing Christ :  the  consciousness,  namely,  of  His  loftiness  and  our 
own  unworthiness.  Here  was  the  deep  import  of  his  signs  of  faith ; 
and  here  the  ground  of  these  striking  words  of  Christ  addressed  to 
the  attendant  multitudes :  *'  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israd,**  He  had,  indeed,  found  access  to  the  people ;  he  had,  indeed, 
found  faith,  but  not  such  faith  as  that  of  this  pagan.  The  faith  of  the 
Jews,  prejudiced  by  their  peculiar  notions  of  the  Messiahship,  could 
not,  as  yet,  raise  itself  to  a  just  intuition  of  the  super-human  greatness 
of  Christ.  But  the  pagan,  viewing  Christ  as  Lord  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,  had  reached  a  point  which  the  Apostles  themselves  were  only 
to  attain  at  a  later  period.  And  here  we  have  a  sign  that  the  true  and 
high  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  to  come  rather  from  the 
stand-point  of  paganism  than  of  Judaism. 

§  161.  Healing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Demoniac, —  The  Charge  of  a 
League  with  Beelzebub:  a  Visible  Sign  demanded, — The  Charge 
refuted. 

The  constantly  increasing  influence  of  Christ  naturally  heightened 

groand  to  unspect  it  as  an  invention  T  Ai  for  Mattibew'd  atatement,  that  the  centurion 
himself  applied  to  Christ,  it  may  naturally  and  easily  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an 
abbreviation  of  the  narrative,  or  obliteration  of  individual  features  of  the  occurrence. 

*  We  cannot  admit  Dr.  Strauts't  assertion  that  the  prayer  sent  by  the  elders  (Luke, 
vii.,  3)  is  inconsistent  with  the  second  message  (v.  6),  and  that,  therefore,  the  connexion 
which  in  Matthew  is  natural  is  unnatural  in  Luke.  Had  Luke's  account  been  a  ^fietion, 
instead  of  making^  the  centurion  take  back  his  prayer  sent  by  ^e  elders,  it  would  have 
given  the  prayer  a  different  character  from  the  beginning.  Considering  it  as  a  narrative 
(A fact,  it  bears  precisely  the  stamp  of  real  life:  the  centurion,  at  first,  absorbed  in  hia 
anxiety,  sends  for  Christ  to  come  to  him ;  afterward,  when  he  finds  the  fulfilment  of  bin 
desire  at  hand,  the  sense  of  his  unworthiness  in  comparison  with  the  greatneas  of  Chiiak 
beoooiM  prominent,  and  with  it  a  lenie  of  the  impropriety  of  hii  re<iueit. 
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the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees.  A  movement  which  they  could  not  check 
was  in  progress  against  the  spirit  and  the  interests  of  their  party.  But 
a  powerful  impression,  wrought  hy  a  single  miracle,  gave  the  signal  for 
a  new  and  more  artful  attack.  This  occasion  was  the  healing  a  man 
of  imbecile  mind,  or  a  melancholy  idiot,  who  went  about  appearing 
neither  to  see  nor  to  hear  any  thing  that  passed  around  him.*  The 
people  received  the  cure  as  a  sign  of  Christ's  Messianic  power. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Pharisees  to  remove  this  impression  from 
their  minds.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  1  The^ac^  could  neither  be 
denied  nor  attributed  to  natural  agencies.  In  this  dilemma  they  had 
recourse  to  falsehood,  and  accused  him  of  employing  an  evil  magic,  a 
belief  in  which  still  propagated  itself  among  the  traditions!  of  Jewish 
fanaticism.  The  Prince  of  Evil  Spirits,  they  said,  in  order  to  secure 
favour  among  the  people  for  the  false  prophet  who  was  labouring  for 
Satan's  kingdom,  had  given  him  power  to  exorcise  inferior  spirits  from 
men ;  thus  sacrificing  a  less  object  for  a  greater.} 

Others,  again,  whose  hostility  to  Christ  and  to  truth  was  not  so  decided 
(although  they  were  not  susceptible  of  Divine  impressions),  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  miracle  as  a  sufficient  sign  of  Messiahship,  and 
demanded  an  imnfediate  token  from  God — a  voice  from  heaven,  or  a 
celestial  appearance.§ 

Christ  first  replied  to  the  most  decided  opponents,  and,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  their  accusation,  reasoned  as  follows  :  '*  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  suppose  that  good  can  be  directly  wrought  by  evil  ;il 

*  Lake,  xi.,  14  ;  Matt.,  xii.,  22.  This  view  of  the  case  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the 
man's  dumbnett  is  ascribed  (which  is  not  done  in  other  cases)  to  his  being  possessed 
with  demons,  and  his  sabs eqoent  ability  to  hear  and  tpeak  to  their  expulsion.  Matthew 
adds  blindnesi,  which  harmonizes  well  with  our  view.  We  infer  from  the  impression 
produced  by  the  miracle  that  the  case  differed  from  ordinary  possessions.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  case  is  confounded  in  Matthew  with  other  cures  of  blind  men ;  cf.  Matt., 
is.,  27-34.  This  last  passage,  v.  32-34,  seems  to  be  but  an  abridged  aocoont  of  the  ver>' 
case  under  discussion.  t  Cdsus  took  a  hint  from  these.  I  Matt.,  xii.,  24-26. 

$  How  strongly  expectations  of  this  kind  were  cherished  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Philo't  Hellenic-Alexandrian  culture  could  not  free  him  from  them,  although  tlie 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah  is  not  prominent  in  him.  He  believes  that,  when  the 
puri6cation  of  the  scattered  Jews  is  accomplished,  they  will  be  drawn  together  from  all 
nations,  by  a  celestial  phenomenon,  to  one  definite  place  .-  "  levayoviityot  npdt  nvof  ^uorifiat 

Exterat^  $  9. 

il  There  is>  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  always  at  war  with  itself: 
but  in  evil,  as  $uch,  as  opposed  to  good,  there  is  always  a  definite  relative  unity.  If  this 
unity  was  destroyed,  if  Satan  were  to  accomplish  the  same  good  as  that  wrought  by  Ae  ^ 
power  of  Gk)d,  it  would  be  a  contradictio  in  adjeeto ;  the  kingdom  of  evil  would  be  ip^o 
facto  subverted.  Evil  may,  and  indeed  must,  indirectly  subserve  good ;  but  it  cannot  di- 
rectly do  good  so  long  as  its  nature,  as  evil,  remains.  A  kingdom,  or  a  family,  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  such,  with  an  internal  discord  in  its  bosom  that  is  the  germ  of  its  dissolu- 
tion ;  but  th<)  relative  unity  must  remain.  This  truth  admitted  the  further  apf»lication— 
which  Christ  did  not  express,  but  left  to  the  Pharisees  to  make — that  Satan  could  not  aeek 
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that  evil  should  be  coDquered  by  evil;  that  one  should  be  freed Jrom 
the  power  of  the  £vil  One  bi/  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Could  evil 
thus  do  the  works  of  good,  it  would  be  no  more  evil."  He  then  ap- 
plies an  argumentum  ad  homincm  to  the  Pharisees  [If  Ihy  Bedzebub 
ctut  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ?  therefore  shall  they 
be  your  judges].  If  a  charge  of  the  sort,  he  tells  them,  were  brought 
against  their  exorcists,  they  would  soon  pronounce  it  untenable.  It 
follows,  then,  that  this  Divine  act — the  delivery  of  a  human  soul  from 
the  evil  spirit  that  had  crushed  its  self-conscious  activity — was  wrought 
by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  alone. 

*'  But,*'  he  continues,  ^*if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  Crod,  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you^  This  single  victory  proves  that 
a  power  has  come  among^men  whicli  is  able  to  conquer  evil — the  pow- 
er, namely,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  ever  propagates  itself  in 
struggling  with  evil ;  the  negative  presupposes  the  positive.  The  si- 
militude that  follows  illustrates  the  same  truth  :  "  Wheji  a  strong  man^ 
armed,  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace  ;  but  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he  takethjrom  him  all 
his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  J^is  spoils.**  So,  had  not  the 
power  of  evil  itself  been  subdued  by  a  higher  power,  such  individual 
manifestations  of  it  as  the  evil  spiiit  in  the  demoniac  could  not  have 
been  conquered.* 

^  162.  The  Conjurations  of  the  Jewish  Exorcists,     (Luke,  xi.,  23-26.) 

It  followed,  from  the  foregoing  words  of  Christ  in  reply  to  the  Phar- 
isees, that  all  cures  of  demoniacs  wrought  on  any  other  principles  must 
be  entirely  apparent  and  deceptive.!  It  was  of  no  avail  to  remove  in- 
dividual symptoms  while  the  cause,  viz.,  the  dominion  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, remained  unshaken.  The  very  agency  that  removed  the  former 
for  a  time  would  only  strengthen  the  latter,  to  break  forth  again  with 
increased  power. 

Therefore,  although  Christ,  speaking  icar'  &v$p(onov,  presupposed 
that  the  Jewish  exorcists  could  heal  demoniacs,  he  could  not  recognize 
their  cures  as  genuine.  So  he  says  (Luke,  xi.,  23),  "  Whosoever  is  not 
with  me  (works  not  in  communion  with  me  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost)  is  against  me  (opposes  in  his  works  the  kingdom  of  God) ; 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  (does  not,  in  communion  with  me, 

to  secure  access  to  the  hearts  of  men  for  one  whose  whole  nature  and  lahoan  were  op 
posed  to  the  kingdom  of  evil  "  Satan,  casting  out  Satan/'  would  be  no  more  Satan.  The 
difficulties,  therefore,  which  De  Wette  finds  in  the  passage  are  oyercome.  The  truth  of 
Christ's  proposition  does  not  lie  upon  the  surface. 

*  Christ  here  indicates  that  the  so-called  demoniacal  possessions  were  nothing  else  but 
individual  phenomena  of  Satan's  kingdom  manifested  among  men. 

t  As  a  physician,  who  treats  the  symptoms  of  disease,  but  neglects  the  cause,  strength- 
ens tiie  latter  by  the  very  medicines  which  palliate  the  former.  A  virid  illustration  of  the 
pregnant  truth  here  unfolded  by  Christ  in  reference  to  the  carei  of  the  demoniees. 

Q 
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gather  aeuls  fi>r  the  kiogdom)  scaUereik  abroad^  (leads  them  astray,  and 
thus  really  works  for  the  kingdom  of  Satao,  against  which  he  appartmt- 
iy  contends)/*  The  exorcists  pretended,  in  casting  out  devils,  to  fight 
against  Satan ;  hut  in  &ct,  by  their  arts  of  deceit,  were  striving  against 
the  kingdom  of  God.  How  cutting  a  contrast  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Pharisees  that  devils  might  be  cast  out  by  the  aid  of  Satan ! 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  parabolic  form  in  verses  24-26 ;  ua- 
less  a  radical  cure  of  the  demoniac  is  made  by  the  redeeming  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  his  soul  remains  estranged  from  GrOD,  the  appa- 
rently cured  disease  seizes  it  with  new  force,  the  ungodly  spirit  finds 
his  old  haunt — his  former  dwelling  is  completely  prepared  for  bis  re- 
ception.t 

*  Thii  text  if  put  in  the  saae  connexion  in  Matt,  (xii,  30).  B«t  the  &A  nirv  of  t.  3t 
does  not  natnimlly  join  with  ▼.  30 ;  Aere  i«  do  such  caoial  relatian  as  ii  implied  by  dia 
phrase,  nor  does  it  join  any  more  closely  with  what  follows ;  indeed,  it  appears  rather  to 
belong  at  the  oui  of  all  die  proofs  adduced  against  the  Pharisees.  The  ri^  arrangement 
is'doubtless  that  of  Lake  (xii.,  33-26) ;  and  the  more  profoond  order  of  the  tfaongiil,  m 
Lake  presents  it,  ia  not  the  work  of  chance,  hot  a  proof  fA  die  originality  of  the  arrwint 
I  must  differ,  therefore,  from  Professor  Elweri,  who,  in  his  ingenioos  diasertatioo  (Stmd, 
der  Oeigtl.  WarUm.,  ix.,  i.,  1836),  denies  that  Luke,  xi.  S3,  has  reference  to  the  Tenes  ti&> 
mediately  preceding.  Understanding  the  parable  more  in  the  aenae  of  Matthew  (aUioogli 
he  admits  Luke's  oriipnality  also),  he  connects  this  paasage  with  it,  and  considers  it  aa  direct* 
ed  ag^ainst  the  indecision  of  the  multitude,  who,  after  momenta  of  enthusiastic  excitement 
in  Christ's  favour,  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  easily  led  aetray.  But  we  ought  not  to 
seek  new  combinations  when  the  origlbal  connexion  of  a  paasage,  lying  before  us,  offers  a 
good  sense.  Even  apart  from  this,  however,  Prof.  B.'s  explanation  doea  not  suit  the  latter 
clause  of  v.  23  at  all — "  He  that  gatheretk  not  with  me,  tcattereih" — which  is  obviooaly 
not  directed  against  an  Inward  disposition,  but  o«tward  acts ;  via.,  acta  which  pretend  to 
be  done  in  favour  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  in  reali^  operate  against  it.  Prof  £.  himawlf 
admits  (p.  180)  that  the  words  quoted,  if  taken  strictly  in  their  connexion,  do  not  favour  his 
view ;  but  thinks  he  is  Justified,  by  their  approaching  to  the  character  of  a  proverb,  in  de- 
parting from  the  strict  construction.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  Christ  made  oso 
bero  of  an  existing  proverb ;  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  interpretation  of  die  paaa^e. 
On  the  whole,  my  view  corresponds  with  that  of  SchUiermaeker,  in  loo.  The  relatiflD  of 
Luke,  xi.,  23,  to  ix.,  50,  will  be  examined  in  its  place  hereafter. 

t  Luke,  xi.,  24-25.  In  Matt,  xii.,  43-45,  the  passage  is  introduced  in  a  different  oon- 
noxioii,  and  must  be  differently  interpreted ;  it  was  applied  to  illustrate  the  truth,  vis., 
that  thai  generation,  refusing  to  obey  the  call  to  repentance,  ahonld  therefore  fall  into  worse 
and  more  incurable  corruption.  This  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  sense  of  the  parable ; 
and  the  thought  which  it  contains  finds  a  rich  and  manifold  illustration  in  history,  both  on  a 
large  and  small  scale  ;  in  all  those  cases,  namely,  in  which  a  temporary  and  apparent  ref- 
ormation, without  a  radical  cure  of  fundamental  evil,  has  been  followed  by  a  stronger  r^ 
action.  This  application  of  the  passage  implies  that  signs  of  an  apparent  amendment  had 
shown  themselves  in  "  that  generation  -/'  and,  moreover,  it  requires  that  the  passage  itself 
slK)uld  be  referred  to  the  impressions,  great,  but  not  permanent,  whidi  Christ's  worka,  now 
and  again,  produced  upon  the  multitude.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  nearer  and  stricter  ap- 
plication of  the  passage  is  that  given  in  Luke,  viz.,  to  the  apparent  heaUng  of  the  demo- 
niacs. One  thing  is  evident  from  Matthew's  use  of  it,  viz.,  that  it  was  well  understood 
from  the  beginning  that  the  passage  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  figuratively,  which, 
indeed,  is  obvious  enough  from  the  whole  form  of  discourse.  It  would  have  been  contrary 
to  all  analogy  for  the  men  of  that  time,  disposed  as  they  wore  to  take  every  thing  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  attach  a  spiritual  meaning  to  these  words,  if  it  had  not  been  obvious  that 
he  spoke  tham  entirely  by  way  of  parable.    This  is  written— quite  snperfluoaaly^-Hraleljr 


^ 
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§163.  Bkuphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  against  the  San  of 

Man,     (Matt.,  xii.,  32.) 

Christ,  having  thus  shown  to  the  Pharisees  the  emptiness  of  their 
charge,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption  which  formed  its  basisy 
then  assumed  the  offensive,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  ground  of  their 
coming  to  utter  such  a  self-refuting  accusation.  It  was  because  the 
disposition  of  their  hearts  ruled  and  swayed  their  decision ;  what  aggra- 
vated their  guilt  was,  that  they  suppressed  the  consciousness  of  God 
and  of  truth,  to  whose  strivings  in  their  minds  their  very  accusation 
bore  testimony.  **  Because  you  cannot  really  believe  that  I  work  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  could  readily 
have  satisfied  yourselves  that  I  could  do  such  works  only  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  one  thing  with  those 
who  stumble  at  the  human  form  of  my  manifestation,  and  are  unable  to 
recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  the  veil  of  fiesh,  with  those  who,  through 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man  because  he  does  not 
appear,  as  they  expected  the  Messiah  would,  in  earthly  splendour;* 
and  quite  another  thing  with  you,  who  taill  not  receive  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  comes  towards  you,  who  suppress  the  conscious 
truth  within  you,  declaring  that  to  be  the  Evil  Spirit's  work  which  you 
feel  yourselves  impelled  to  recognize  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost** 
(v.  31-33). 

Where  the  root  in  the  heart  is  not  corrupted,  where  the  sense  6t 
truth  is  not  stifled — as  in  the  case  of  those  who  blaspheme  the  Son  of 
Man  not  known  as  such — there  Christ  finds  a  starting-point  for  repent- 
ance, and  access  for  forgiveness.  But  where  the  Spirit  of  Lies  has 
taken  full  possession,  says  he,  there  can  be  no  room  for  repent- 
ance, and,  consequently,  no  forgiveness.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  he  meant  to  charge  upon  the  very  individuals  in  question  this 
total  suppression  of  truth  and  submission  to  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  thus 
utterly  excluding  them  from  repentance  and  pardon ;  or  whether,  by 
drawing  this  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  he  wished  to  show  them  how 
precarious  a  footing  they  held,  far  from  the  first  class,  and  near  to  the 
second.     In  fact,  the  Spirit  of  Lies,  which  permits  no  impressions  of 

•gainst  Stratus ;  $ar  die  lense  in  which  Christ  nsecl  tiie  parable  is  plainly  obviooa  from 
^e  connexion. 

*  There  were  some  such  among  the  Jews,  led  away  by  prejadice  and  ignorance,  radier 
than  by  evil  dispositions,  to  blaspheme  what  they  did  not  onderstand.  These  were  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  Divine  impressions  and  convictions,  if  presented  at  more  favoorable 
periods.  Many  who  then  stumbled  at  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  ^orm  of  a  Merv€nU  #ero 
afterward  more  readily  led  to  believe  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  fnm  tiie 
glorified  Son  of  Man.  But  what  clearness  and  freedom  of  mind,  what  elevation  above  all 
personal  influences,  did  Christ  display  in  thus  distinguishing,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  bctde^ 
the  different  classes  of  his  enemies  I  The  distinefioD  thu  drawn  by  Chtiit  is  appUcabto  lo 
the  difliBVont  opponents  of  Christianity  in  tU  agM. 
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the  Good  and  the  True,  held  a  high  degree  of  domiDion  over  thesn 
Pharisees. 

Christ  further  told  the  Pharisees  (in  close  connexion  with  his  ex 
posure  of  their  evil  disposition  of  heart)  that,  in  their  moral  condition, 
they  could  not  speak  otherwise  than  they  had  done  :  *^  O  generation  of 
vipers  I  how  can  ye^  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?**  Their  decision 
upon  his  act  bore  the  impress  of  their  ungodly  nature.  *'  For  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  tfie  mouth  speaketh  ;^^  and  therefore  it  is — 
because  the  evil  nature  can  express  itself  outwardly  in  words  as  well 
as  deeds — that  Christ  attaches  so  much  import  to  their  words.  The 
judgment  of  God,  which  looks  only  at  the  heart,  will  visit  words  no 
less  than  works :  '*  I  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  tliat  men  shall 
speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  by 
thy  words  thou  shall  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shah  thou  be  con- 
demnedr* 

§  164.  Purpose  of  Chris fs  Relatives  to  confine  him  as  a  Lunatic. — He 
declares  who  are  his  Relatives  in  the  Spiritual  SenseA 

While  Christ  was  thus  exposing  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  evil  spirit  that  inspired  them,  he  was  informed  that  his  mother 
and  his  brothers,  who  could  not  approach  on  account  of  the  throng, 
were  seeking  him.}  As  the  scene  that  was  going  on  threatened  bad 
results  to  the  Pharisaic  party  by  making  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
people,  the  Pharisees  had  sought  to  break  it  up,  by  persuading  his 
relatives  that  he  had  lost  his  senses.§  His  severe  discourses,  doubtless, 
appeared  to  many  a  bigoted  scribe  as  the  words  of  a  madman  (John, 
X.,  20),  and  the  Pharisees  probably  made  use  of  them  in  imposing  upon 
his  relatives.  The  apparent  contrarieties  in  Christ's  discourses  and 
actions  could  only  be  harmonized  by  a  complete  and  true  intuition  of 

*  Thif  annooncement  was  directly  opposed  to  the  Pharisees'  doctrine,  according  to  which 
morality  was  jadged  hy  the  standard  of  quantity. 

t  Matt.,  zii.,  46-50 ;  Mark,  iii.,  31,  seq. ;  Luke,  viii.,  19,  seq. 

X  By  ^w  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  we  are,  perhaps,  to  understand  "  outside  of  the  throng ^ ' 
or,  outside  of  an  enclosure.  It  is  not  necessary  (nor,  indeed,  suitable)  to  assume  that  the 
assembly  was  gathered  in  a  house. 

$  Mark,  iii.,  21.  This  does  not  look  [as  some  would  have  it]  like  a  wilful  colouring,  added 
to  the  facts  by  tradition,  or  by  Mark  himself;  but  rather  indicates,  as  do  slight  characteristic 
touches  in  other  passages  given  by  Mark  alone,  that  this  Evangelist  made  use  of  authorities 
peculiarly  his  own.  Such  an  invention^  or  perversion  of  tradition,  woald  have  been  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  generaUy  prevalent  in  regard  to  Christ : 
who,  in  those  days,  would  have  believed  that  Christ' $  own  brothers  could  listen  to  such  a 
blasphemy  against  him !  It  has  been  supposed,  again,  that  the  statement  in  Mark  origi- 
nated in  a  ipusnnderstanding  of  the  accusation  brought  against  Christ  by  the  Pharisees ;  but 
this  is  impossible ;  who  could  suppose  the  accusation  to  mean  that "  he  cast  out  devils, 
being  himself  a  demoniac  T"  On  the  other  hand,  different  members  of  tlie  Pharisaic  part>-, 
or  the  lame  persons  with  different  objects  in  view,  might  have  originated  both  slanders ; 
•t  one  moment  charging  him  with  the  Satanic  league,  and  at  another  with  being  a  de 
himael£ 
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his  personality;  to  his  brothers  he  was  always  an  enigma  and  a  para- 
dox, and  they  could,  therefore,  the  more  easily,  in  an  unhappy  moment, 
be  perplexed  by  the  crafty  Pharisees.*  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
imagine  that  Mary  could  have  been  thus  deceived ;  she  may  have 
followed  them  from  anxiety  of  a  different  kind  about  her  son. 

But  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  anxious  seekers  for  salvation, 
heard  the  announcement  undisturbed.  To  show,  by  this  striking  case, 
that  blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity  for  his  Spirit,  he  asked, 
**Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my  brothers?**  Pointing  to  the 
seeking  souls  around  him,  and  to  his  nearer  spiritual  kindred — ^the 
disciples — he  said,  "  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brothers  !  For  tohosO' 
ever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother**] 

^165.  The  Demand  of  a  Sign  from  Heaven  answered  only  by  the  Sign 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah,     (Luke,  xi.,  16,  29-36.) 

We  stated,  on  p.  240,  that  the  less  violent  of  Christ's  opponents 
demanded  of  him  '*  a  sign  from  heaven."  In  answering  these,  he 
showed  that  their  ungodly  disposition  of  heart  was  at  once  the  ground 
of  their  unbelief  and  the  secret  motive  of  their  demand. 

[An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign;  and  there 
shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  For  as 
Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  to 
this  generation,]  "  In  vain  did  they  ask  a  new  sign ;  such  a  one  as  they 
asked  they  should  not  obtain.  No  other  sign  should  they  have  but 
that  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,}  t.  e,,  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ,!  by 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  John  (vil,  5-7)  mention!,  predaely  with  reference  to  this  atmo 
point  of  time,  that  Christ's  brothers  did  not  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  but  wished  to  pat 
him  to  the  proof;  and  that  he  then  described  them  as  belonging  to  the  world. 

t  These  words  are  given  by  Lake  (viii.,  21)  in  a  different  connexion ;  one  in  which,  in- 
deed, Christ  might  very  well  have  ottered  them,  although  the  occasion  for  them  does  not 
appear  so  obvioos  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  In  connexion  with  the  accoant  of  the  healing 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  demoniac  given  by  Lake,  we  have  a  different  passage  (xi.,  27,  S8) 
from  the  one  now  onder  discassion,  bat  which  yet  contains  something  of  a  similar  import, 
viz. :  a  contrast  between  a  mere  oatward  love  of  Christ's  person  and  trae  reverence  for 
him.  This  affinity  of  meaning  may  have  caased  the  two  passages  to  change  places 
with  each  other.  V[e  presapposed  this  in  oar  ase  of  Lake,  xi.,  28,  on  p.  189.  And  the 
affinity  of  the  two  expressions  may  have  also  caased  the  two  aoooanta  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  to  be  chronologically  connected  together.  t  See  above,  p.  136. 

$  In  Matt.,  xti.,  40,  the  reference  is  made  to  bear  apon  the  rtturrtctian  of  Christ,  which 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  original  sense  and  connexion  of  the  passage.  It  was  Christ's  whole 
manifestation,  then  developing  itself  before  the  eyes  of  them  that  heard  him,  that  was  in 
question ;  the  resurrection  was  witnessed  only  by  persons  who  were  already  hdievert,  for 
whom  it  was  a  sign  to  reanimate  their  faith.  For  those  who  persisted  in  onbelieC  notwitk- 
standing  the  sign  of  his  whole  manifestation,  the  resurrection  was  a  sign  of  repnxiC  a 
testimony  that  the  work  of  God  had  triumphed  over  all  their  machinations.  A  special 
application  of  the  typo  in  this  way  would  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  hearers  away 
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which  the  Jews  were  to  be  called  to  repent  and  escape  the  threatened 
judgment."  He  was  to  be  a  sign,  shining  for  all  mankind ;  and  this 
candle,  once  lighted,  teas  not  to  he  put  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a 
bushel^  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  all  who  should  enter  the  house  might 
see  the  light  (t.  33).  So  was  Hb  to  be  a  light  unto  all  men.  But  m 
order  to  receive  the  light,  the  eye  must  be  sound.  And  what  the  eye 
is  to  the  body,  the  inner  light  of  Divine  consciousness,  originally  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  is  to  the  souL  Where  this  light  has  become 
darkness ;  where  the  Divinity  in  man,  the  consciousness  of  God,  has 
been  subjugated  and  stifled  by  the  world,  all  that  is  within  is  fiill  of 
darkness,  and  no  light  from  without  can  illumine  it.  The  organ  where- 
with to  receive  Divine  revelations  is  wanting  (v.  84-36). 

Thus  it  was,  because  of  the  inner  darkness  of  their  souls,  that  these 
men  could  not  understand  *'  the  sign"  given  by  Christ's  whole  manifes- 
tation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  that  lay 
before  their  eyes,  they  ever  asked  for  more. 

§  166.  Discourse  proTumnced  at  a  Feast  against  the  Hypocrisy  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Lawyers,     (Luke,  xi.,  37-52.) 

While  Christ  was  engaged  in  the  conversation  just  referred  to,  a  cer- 
tain Pharisee,  who  did  not  display  his  hostile  disposition  so  openly  as 
the  rest,  but  masked  it  under  the  garb  of  courtesy,  came  and  invited 
him  to  breakfast,  probably  with  a  view  to  catch  up  something  in  his 
words  or  actions  that  might  point  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  serve  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 

In  this  spirit,  he  found  it  quite  a  matter  of  offence  that  Christ  sat 
down  to  table  without  washing  his  hands.  The  Saviour  took  occasion 
from  this  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect ;  and  availed  himself,  for 
the  purpose,  of  illustrations  drawn  from  the  objects  around  him  at  the 
feast  *'  You  Pharisees  make  the  cups  and  dishes  clean  outside,  but 
leave  them  full  of  dirt  withih.  So  you  are  careful  to  preserve  an  out- 
ward show  of  purity,  but  inwardly  you  are  full  of  avarice  and  wicked- 
ness.*    Ye  fools,  are  not  the  inward  and  the  outward,  made  by  the 

6pom  the  main  point  of  compsruKni.    For  theie  reatoni,  we  think  the  yene  in  question  ii  a 
commentary  hy  a  later  hand. 

*  It  is  a  question  whether  Matt.,  xxiii.,  25,  or  Lake,  xi.,  39,  contains  ^e  original  fonn  of 
diese  words.  In  the  latter,  the  second  member  of  the  illastration  is  wanting ;  Christ  passes 
over  from  the  illastration  (the  vessels)  to  the  thing  illostrated  (the  Pharisees).  The  two 
members  are  orare  complete  in  Matthew :  "  Ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  caps  and 
platters,  hot  inwardly  ikey  are  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness,"  t.  e.,  their  contents  were 
obtained  by  avarice  and  oppression.  But  neither  is  this  precisely  apt,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  Christ  woold  have  reproached  the  Pharisee  exactly  in  this  form.  In  Luke  the 
kui  member  of  the  UluMlration  (the  cups  are  dirty  within)  and  theirs/  member  of  the  ap- 
pUcaHou  (ye  are  careful  for  outward  purity)  are  wanting.  In  the  above  interpretation  of 
Matthew  we  fi^w  the  reading  dSixias ;  it  would  not  apply  if  we  take  that  of  the  Uct.  re- 
e^ifL,  viz.,  iKpaoUt  i  which  is  not  without  good  authority.    This  reading  recommends  itaelf 
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»ame  Creator,  inseparable  1  From  ttithin  must  true  morality  pro- 
ceed ;  from  the  heart  must  the  essence  of  piety  be  developed." 

From  this  he  takes  occasion  (v.  41-44)  to  expose  the  mock  piety  ef 
the  Pharisees,  displayed  in  their  satisfying  themselves^  not  merely  in 
religion,  but  also  in  morality,  with  outward  and  empty  show.*  They 
manifested  their  hypocrisy  (v.  42)  in  giving  **  tithes*'  of  the  most  trifling 
products  (mint,  cummin,  &c.),  and  entirely  neglecting  the  more  essen- 
tial duties  of  righteousness  and  love.  Their  vanity  and  haughtiness 
were  shown  (v.  43)  in  their  claiming  to  ord  it  over  every  body.  They 
were  (v.  44),  like  tombs,  so  beautifully  painted  that  no  one  would  sup- 
])ose  them  to  be  graves ;  but  whose  fair  exterior  concealed  nothing  but 
putrefaction. 

At  this  point  a  lawyerj  who  was  present  asked  Christ  whether  he 

at  the  more  difficult :  it  ii  euy  to  concelre,  u  De  Wette  remarki,  how  tbo  otb«ra  ooiUd 
hare  grown  oat  of  it 

*  Lake,  xi.,  41,  pretenti  a  difficulty.  On  any  interpretation  it  aeema  to  me  that  n)  iAm 
correspondfl  to  toioBtv,  a«  contrasted  with  iiiaOtv,  y.  39,  and  matt  therefiire  be  applied  to  tiie 
heart.  This  being  admitted,  the  only  qaestion  is  whether  the  words  were  or  were  not 
spoken  ironically.  If  they  were  not,  it  moat  seem  starange  that  Christ*  whose  design  was 
to  aim  at  the  duposUion  of  the  heart,  should  haye  laid  down  any  thing  so  easily  peryeited 
into  oput  operatum.  It  may  be  said  ^at,  in  accordance  with  a  mode  of  teaching  whidi  be 
fireqoently  adopted,  viz.,  to  give  a  specific  instead  of  a  general  precept, — to  command  an 
outward  act,  as  a  sign  of  the  disposition,  instead  of  enjoining  the  disposition  itself;  ha 
here  enjoins  alms-giving  as  proof,  in  act,  of  the  possession  of  that  love  which  imyofti  to 
others.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  verse  fiillowing,  in  which  Justice  and  love  are 
mentioned  as  virtues  wholly  neglected  by  the  Pharisees ;  impljrmg  that  their  alms-giving, 
previously  menticmed,  being  destitute  of  the  proper  disposition,  was  valueless.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  Christ  employs  this  mode  of  teaching,  the  peculiar  kind  of  special 
iz^nnction  that  he  gives  is  always  determined  by  the  character  of  his  hearers ;  and  tdmt' 
giving  would  have  been  an  inapt  injunction  to  PhariMte,  who.  as  we  learn  from  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  made  great  show  and  display  thereof.  Still,  the  injunction  may  have 
been  given  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  individual  Pharisees  beibre  him,  who  may  Imto 
been  known  as  avaricious  men ;  and  Christ  may  have  known  that  to  part  with  their  money 
would  be  a  test  of  love  which  they  could  not  stand.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  words  are 
not  accurately  reported,  and  that  the  special  iiyunction  is  due  to  the  itriter,  and  not  to 
Christy  still  the  connexion  sufficiently  guards  even  tke  writer  from  fftie  cbaige  of  aelting 
forth  the  opu9  operatum. 

All  difficulties  would  disappear  if  we  could  assume  tiiat  Christ  intended  on^  to  poinS 
out  the  prevailing  spirit  in  which  the  Pharisees  acted,  and  the  sophisms  with  wfaidi  thej 
satisfied  their  consciences.  "  As  to  your  inward  parts,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  ahna, 
and  k> !  all  is  clean  for  you  I"  (You  think  that  alms-giving  is  to  cleanse  your  life  and  atoo« 
for  your  sins.)  Although  this  view  does  not  appear  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  I  cannon 
share  in  the  decisive  sentence  whidi  modem  writers,  and  even  De  Wette,  have  pronounced 
against  it.  It  may  be  connected  with  verse  42,  as  follows :  "  You  cannot  with  this  mock 
piety  satisfy  the  law  of  Qod,  and  escape  his  judgments ;  but  Woe  unio  you  /"  He  tiiea 
adds  another  illustration — their  "  tithing  of  mint,"  &c.,  as  corresponding  to  their  kind  of 
alms-giving;  and  contrasts  both  forms  of  hypocrisy  (last  clame  of  ▼.  49)  with  the  trae 
righteousness  and  love  of  which  they  were  destitute. 

t  There  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  these  m^mmi;  and  Uie  PhMi- 
sees  proper.  They  probably  applied  themselves  more  to  the  Seriphtret  than  to  the  fr»> 
ditione ;  not,  however,  wholly  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  latler.  (Perhaps  Ihey  formed 
a  transition  sect  to  the  later  Karaites.)  Thii  might  aoooont  for  their  expecting  Christ  to 
express  himself  more  iavourably  of  them  than  of  iIm  Pharisees^  bat  did  wA  atTS  then 
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meant  to  apply  these  censures  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  also. 
From  this  the  Saviour  took  occasion,  in  the  remainder  of  the  discourse 
(v.  45-52),  to  expose  the  crimes  that  were  peculiar  to  the  lawyers. 

§167.  Christ  Warns  his  Disciples  against  the  Pharisees, — The  Power 

of  Divine  Truth,     (Luke,  xi.,  52 ;  xii.,  3.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  conversation,  commenced  at  the  breakfast-ta- 
ble, was  continued  in  the  open  air  ;*  the  irritated  Pharisees  interroga- 
ted him  anew,  seeking,  by  captious  questions,  to  find  some  handle  by 
which  to  gratify  their  malice  and  secure  the  vengeance  which  they  hoped 
to  wreak  upon  him.  A  multitude  of  other  persons  gathered ;  groups 
were  formed  around  Christ ;  and  the  Pharisees  finally  withdrew.  The 
Saviour  then  addressed  himself  to  the  immediate  circle  of  his  disciples, 
and  gave  tliem  warnings  and  cautions,  probably  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent machinations  of  the  Pharisees.  *•  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees t  which  is  hypocrisy  ;^^  a  leaven  which  impregnates  all  that 
comes  from  them,  and  poisons  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
They  were  to  be  on  their  guard  ;  to  trust  no  appearances  ;  the  hostile 
aim  was  there,  even  when  carefully  concealed.  All  their  acts  alike 
were  poisoned  by  hypocrisy ;  against  them  all  it  would  be  necessary 
to  watch.t 

from  hif  reproach.  They  could  derive  a  lifeless  and  anspiritaal  syatem  from  the  letter  of 
the  Scripturei  as  well  as  from  traditions  ;  could  be  as  severe  as  the  Pharisees  in  judging 
others,  and  as  indalgent  towards  themselves.  This  distinction  between  the  vofitKoi  and  the 
others  confirms  the  originality  of  Luke.  Strausi  and  De  Wette  think  that  these  interlocu- 
tions of  other  persons,  giving  occasion  to  new  turns  of  the  discourse— a  sort  of  table-tailk — 
bek)ng  merely  to  the  peculiar  dress  which  Luke  gives  to  the  account ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  apt  adaptation  to  the  several  speakers  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
originality  of  the  narrative.  They  belong  to  the  very  character  of  table  conversation ;  and 
their  faithful  and  accurate  transmission  may  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  they  were  probably 
again  and  again  repeated,  and  finally,  in  aid  of  memory,  committed  to  writing.  Any  ar- 
gument agamst  the  verisimilitude  of  these  accounts,  drawn  from  the  modem  etiquette  of 
the  table,  is  totally  out  of  place,  and  valueless. 

*  We  see  from  Luke,  xi.,  53,  compared  with  xii,  1,  that  the  conversation  was  con- 
tinued. The  transition  is  not  managed  with  the  art  that  we  should  look  for  in  VL^eti- 
tious  narrative ;  had  Luke  invented  the  dialogue,  he  would  hardly  have  Joined  so  awk- 
wardly, without  any  connecting  link,  the  table  conversation  with  the  discourse  afterward 
delivered  to  the  multitude.  But  our  assertion  dMit  Luke,  in  describing  the  table-talk  with 
what  preceded  and  followed,  has  actually  given  us  a  real  scene  from  the  life  of  Christ,  does 
not  imply  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement  that  belongs  in  another  place.  Things  are  re- 
peated here  which  we  find  often  in  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  case  was  probably  as 
follows :  an  original  body  of  discourse,  e.  g.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a  conversation  on 
some  special  occasion,  at  table  or  elsewhere,  was  handed  down  and  written,  subsequently, 
in  particular  memoirs.  Other  separate  expressions,  not  specifically  connected  with  them, 
were  also  handed  down,  and  were  incorporated  in  suitable  places  in  the  larger  discourses, 
the  more  effectually  to  secure  their  preservation  and  transmission.  Such  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  passage  before  us ;  e.  g.,  xi.,  4d,  for  example,  which  is  given,  in  its  original 
form,  in  Christ's  last  anti-Pharisaic  discourse^  Matt.,  xxiii.,  34. 

t  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  did  succeed  in  poisoning  the 
heart  of  an  Itcariot.  The  caution  in  the  text  was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  pretended 
friendship  of  the  Pharisee  who  invited  Christ  to  breakfast,  and  by  the  captious  questions. 
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After  this  note  of  warning,  which  probably  perturbed  their  minds,  he 
allowed  them,  for  their  comfort,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  tri- 
umphs of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  victories  which  his  truth 
should  achieve.  The  craft  of  men,  he  told  them,  should  not  check  its 
progress  ;  it  should  make  its  way  by  the  power  of  God.  His  truth,  as 
yet  veiled  and  covered,  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men. 
"  For  there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed  ;  and  hid,  that 
shall  not  be  known.  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light : 
and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops  (the  flat 
rdbfe  of  Eastern  dwellings).'**  And  with  this  promise,  too,  is  connect- 
ed an  exhortation  to  firmness  and  steadfastness  in  their  struggles  for 
the  truth  :  "  Be  not  ctfraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,**\  &c. 

put  to  him  under  pretence  of  ■ecaring  hie  opinion!  on  important  pointa.  We  do  not  find 
the  paMBge  in  as  original  a  form  in  Matt.,  xvi.,  6  ;  the  Pbariseea  are  connected  (as  ia  often 
done  in  Matt.)  with  the  Sadduceet ;  a  connexion,  aa  we  have  remarked  before,  not  natural 
or  probable.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Christ  conld  have  connected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees  with  that  of  the  Baddacces ;  or  how  he  coald  have  warned  his  disciples  against 
tiie  influence  of  the  latter,  to  which,  from  their  own  religions  stand-point,  and  the  circle  of 
society  in  which  they  moved,  they  certainly  were  not  exposed.  Schneekenburger  (Stud. 
d.  Oeist.  Wurtemb.,  vi.,  1,  48),  indeed,  says  that  ^e  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  could  not 
have  been  alluded  to  either,  because  Christ  recommends  the  latter  himself  (Matt,  xxiiL, 
3).  But  we  cannot  agree  with  him  -,  Christ's  object,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  to  contrast 
^e  rigid  precepts  of  the  Pharisees  with  their  practice.  It  was  the  example  of  their  life 
that  the  disciples  were  to  guard  against ;  but  as  tJmr  righteousness  was  to  exceed  ^at  ot 
the  Pharisees,  they  were  enjoined  to  live  up  even  to  the  strict  precepts  of  that  sect,  so 
that  none  might  be  able  to  accuse  them  of  violating  the  law.  But  surely  there  was  nothing 
in  this  inconsistent  with  opposition,  on  Christ's  part,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  in 
other  respects ;  and  proofs  of  such  opposition  abound  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is  possible, 
from  the  connexion  in  Matt.,  that  Christ  may  have  given  his  warning  in  view  of  Pharisaic 
ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  of  the  signs  of  its  appearance,  and  that  the  figure  of  the 
leaven  may  have  been  intended  to  apply  to  this  ;  but  yet  it  is  more  natural  to  explain  it  aa 
alluding  (in  Luke's  sense)  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  sect,  which  Christ  had  Just  before  con- 
demned. In  Mark,  viii.,  15,  indeed,  no  other  sense  is  admissible ;  the  disciples  might  be 
warned  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  not  against  his  doctrine.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  said  that  Luke's  version  is  the  original  one  ;  that  Matthew,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
added  Saddueees  to  Pharisees ;  and  that  Mark,  finding  this  unsaitable,  substituted  Herod, 
In  answer  to  this,  Christ  may  have  employed  the  phrase  more  than  once.  In  the  case  of 
Herod,  the  caution  was  not  uncalled  for;  the  disciples  might  have  been  deceived  by  his 
wish  to  see  Jesus,  although  he  wished  it  with  no  good  intentions.  Mark  probably  employ- 
ed a  different  and  original  account ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  substitution  of  the 
Sadducees  for  Herod  was  unlikely  :  it  is  not  known  that  Herod  was  a  Pharisee. 

*  In  Matt.,  X..  86.  27,  these  words  are  incorporated  into  the  discourse  at  the  mission  of 
Ue  Apostles,  in  which  several  other  passages  are  oat  of  place.  Their  form  is  probably 
more  accurately  given  in  Matt,  than  in  Luke ;  in  the  former,  it  is  what  they  hear  that  is  to 
be  proclaimed ;  in  the  latter,  what  they  spetik ;  for  at  that  time  the  disciples  themselves 
did  not  fully  understand  and  utter  the  truth  among  themselves.  It  was  only  to  become 
plain  to  them  at  a  later  period. 

t  Other  things  are  added,  after  Luke,  xii.,  5,  probably  out  of  their  proper  connexion; 
especially  the  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  before  (p. 
943).  I  cannot  adopt  the  interpretation  of  Schleiemtaeher,  which  is  adapted  to  the  passa|(o 
as  if  this  were  its  proper  place. 
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§  168.  ChrUt  Heals  a  Paralytic  at  Capernaum^  and  the  Phartsees  ac 
cute  him  of  Blasphemy.-^  The  Accusation  Repelled,     (MatL,  ix.,  1 
Mark,  ii.,  1 ;  Luke,  v.  17.) 

The  attack  made  upon  Christ  at  Jerusalem  inyolved,  as  we  have 
#een,  two  charges,  viz^  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  man  could  have  a  right.  The  Phari- 
sees continued  their  persecutions,  on  the  same  grounds,  in  Galilee 
also,  where  his  labours  offered  them  many  points  of  assault.  But 
against  all  such  attacks  his  Divine  greatness  only  displayed  itself  the 
more  conspicuously. 

On  one  occasion  he  returned  to  Capernaum  from  one  of  his  preach- 
ing tours,  and  when  his  arrival  was  known  many  gathered  around  him. 
Spme  sought  him  to  hear  the  words  of  life  from  his  lips ;  to  obtain  help 
for  their  bodies  or  their  souls  ;  others,  doubtless,  with  hostile  intent,  to 
put  captious  questions,  and  act  as  spies  upon  his  words  and  actions ; 
and  curiosity,  too,  had  done  its  part ;  so  that  the  door  of  the  house  was 
beset  with  people.  The  Saviour  was  interrupted  in  his  teaching  by  a 
great  noise  without.  A  man  palsied  in  all  his  limbs,  tormented  by  pain 
of  body  and  anguish  of  heart,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  thilher. 
His  disease  may  have  been  caused  by  sinful  excesses  ;  or  it  may  have 
80  awakened  his  sense  of  guilt  as  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  punishment  for 
his  sins ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  disease  of  his  body  and  the  distress 
of  his  soul  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected,  and  to  have  reacted 
upon  each  other.*  Both  required  to  be  healed,  in  order  to  a  radical 
cure.  Though  the  bodily  ailment  was  a  real  one,  and  not  due  to  a 
psychical  cause,  still,  such  was  the  reciprocal  action  of  spirit  and  body, 
that  the  spiritual  anguish  had  first  to  be  remedied.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  disease  seemed  to  be  a  punishment  for  sin,  he  needed,  for 
the  healing  of  his  soul,  a  sensible  pledge  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins  ;  and 
such  a  pledge  he  was  to  find  in  the  cure  of  his  palsy. 

Four  men  carried  the  couch  on  which  the  sick  man  lay;  but  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  make  their  way  through.  The 
palsied  man  was  anxious  to  see  the  Saviour,  by  whom  he  hoped  to  be 
relieved.  Entrance  by  the  door  was  impossible;  but  the  Oriental 
mode  of  building  afforded  a  means  of  access,  to  which  they  at  once 
bad  recourse.  Passing  up  the  stairs,  which  led  from  the  outside  to  the 
fiat  roof  of  the  house,t  they  made  an  opening  by  removing  pait  of  the 
tiles,  and  let  the  couch  down  into  an  upper  chamber. 

*  Schleitnnacher  conclnded,  fnom  the  great  pains  that  were  taken,  and  the  unoBoii] 
meant  that  were  resorted  to  to  bring  the  sick  man  to  Christ,  that  the  Savioar  was  alM)iir 
to  depart  immediately  from  the  city.  But  Mark's  account  shows  that  he  had  jast  returned, 
and  that  a  vast  crowd  had  fathered  about  him.  A  momentary  exacerbation  of  the  hick 
man's  safferings  may  have  caused  the  haste ;  but  we  do  not  know  enough  about  his  ra&a 
to  decide  this. 

t  The  acaiUQta  of  Mark  and  Lake  bear  tbroogfaoat  the  vivid  itamp  of  eye-witneuML 
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Christ's  fint  wordi  to  the  sick  man,  addressed  to  his  longing  and 
faith,  were,  '*  San,  thy  sins  he  forgiven  thee;"  and  this  balm,  poured 
into  the  wounded  spirit,  prepared  the  way  for  the  healing  of  his  cor- 
poreal malady. 

The  Pharisees,  always  on  the  watch,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to 
renew  their  accusations ;  he  had  claimed  a  fulness  of  power  which 
belonged  to  God  alone ;  the  power,  namely,  to  forgiye  sins.  Perceiv- 
ing their  irritation,  he  appealed  to  a  Jact  which  could  not  be  denied, 
as  proof  that  he  claimed  no  power  which  he  could  not  fully  exercise. 
['*  Whether  is  it  easier  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  or  to  say. 
Arise  and  walk  ?  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins*  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy). 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy  house.  And  he  arose,  and  de^ 
parted  to  his  house"]  ** It  is  easy  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ; 
for  if  these  words  really  produce  any  result,  it  could  not  be  perceptible 
to  the  senses,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  laclo^of  the  result  could  not 
convict  an  impostor  ;t  but  he  who  says  Arise  and  walk  must  really 
possess  the  power  which  his  words  claim,  or  his  untruth  will  be  im- 
mediately exposed.'' 

And  the  fact  that  the  Divine  power  of  his  words  revivified  the  dead 

The  QoaiQal  foature  of  the  erent  is  related  in  &e  aimplest  possible  way,  witboat  a  trace 
of  exaggeration ;  and  it  is  all  in  perfect  keeping  with  Oriental  life.  8trau$9  assumes, 
withoat  the  slightest  groand,  that  these  aoooonts  are  exaggerated  copies  of  Matthew*! 
(ix.,  I),  which  is  mach  the  most  simple.  We  have  far  more  reason  to  take  it  the  other  way, 
and  consider  Matthew's  as  an  abridgtd  statement,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  report 
what  Christ  said,  and  not  to  give  a  fall  detail  of  the  circamstances.  Strauss  says,  further, 
that  the  words,  "  when  he  saw  their  failh"  gave  occasion  for  the  invention  of  the  stoiy  of 
the  letting  down  of  the  bier  through  the  roof,  Sec.  Let  ns  look  at  this.  If  Jesus  set  so  high 
a  value  upon  the  faith  of  the  men,  he  did  it,  either  because  he  saw  their  fal&  by  that 
glance  of  his  which  searched  men's  hearts,  or  because  they  gave  some  outward  sign  of  it. 
[Strauss  would  not  be  likely  to  admit  the  first,  and  the  second]  is  precisely  met  by  the 
statement  of  Lake.  Moreover,  an  invention  of  this  kind  would  have  been  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  early  Christianity,  which  had  too  high  a  concepticm  of  Christ's 
power  to  pierce  the  thoughts  of  men  to  suppose  that  he  needed  any  outward  sign  of  a 
really  existing  faith.  Again,  if  it  be  agreed  that  admittance  could  be  had  by  a  door  in  the 
roof,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  door  would  be  large  enough  to  admit  a  otnrcA 
But.  probably,  no  sach  door  existed  in  Eastern  houses.  Joseph.,  Archsol.,  L  xiv.,  xv.,  ^  12, 
confirms  this.  Herod  I.  had  taken  a  village,  in  which  there  were  many  of  the  enemy's 
soldiers;  part  of  them  were  taken  on  the  roofs,  and  then,  it  is  said,  "rovs  ipifovt  rwv  orcwv 
ccraa/cdfirrwy,  iftirXta  rd  xdrta  rtHv  oTpauuTwv  itipa  i0p6uii  imiXkimiiivwv.**  Even  those  who 
suppose  Mark's  account  to  be  an  imitation  of  Luke's,  or  of  the  dnoftmmovsviia  which  Luke 
followed,  must  still  admit  that  it  implies  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  constmctioo 
of  Eastern  houses.  Had  there  been  a  way  of  getting  through  the  roof  otherwise,  he  would 
not  have  said  that  they  broke  it.  As  I  have  said  befiNre,  Mark's  details,  in  many  places, 
imply  that  he  used  a  separate  authority ;  although  I  cannot  believe,  with  some,  that  his 
Oospel  was  the  original  basis  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

*  God  fon^ves  the  sins  in  heaven,  but  Christ,  as  Man,  announces  the  Divine  forgive- 
ness.   "  Son  of  Man"  and  "  in  earth"  are  correlative  conceptions. 

t  It  was  only  in  this  sense,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  act  of  power  in  itself  that 
Christ  said,  "It  is  easisr,"  4cc. 
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limbs  of  the  paralytic  proYed  that  he  had  the  power,  by  granting  for- 
giveness of  sins,  to  awaken  the  dead  soul  to  a  new  spiritual  life.  In 
this  case  the  two  were  bound  together. 

§  169.  The  Withered  Hand  heated  on  the  Sabbath, — The  Objections 
of  the  Pharisees  anticipated  and  refuted,  (Mark,  iii.,  1-6 ;  Luke, 
vi.,  6-8 ;  Matt.,  xii.,  10.) 

A  man  with  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue  on  a  certain 
Sabbath  while  Christ  was  teaching,  probably  at  Capernaum.  The 
Pharisees,  perhaps,  had  brought  him  there,  as  they  stood  by  and 
watched  eagerly  to  see  what  Christ  would  do ;  but  the  latter  saw  their 
purpose,  and  acted  with  his  characteristic  calmness  and  confidence. 
Taking  no  notice  whatever  of  his  crafty  foes  until  he  had  called  the 
sufferer  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  synagogue,  he  then,  by  putting 
an  unavoidable  dilemma  to  the  Pharisees,  anticipated  all  that  they 
could  say :  **  Is  it  lawjul  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  days,  or  to  do  evil; 
to  save  life',  or  to  kill  ?**m  This  question  did  not  offer  a  choice  between 
doing  or  not  doing  a  specific  good,  but  between  doing  the  good  or  its 
opposite  evil ;  and  even  the  Pharisees  could  not  pretend  to  hesitate  as 
to  the  reply.     It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Christ  so  put  it. 

But  was  he  justified  in  this  1  Let  us  see.  The  point  assumed  was, 
that  a  sin  of  omission  is  also  a  sin  of  commission.  Whoever  omits  to  do 
a  good  act  which  he  has  the  power  and,  therefore,  the  calling  to  do, 
is  responsible  for  all  the  evil  that  may  flow  from  his  omission ;  e,g,,  if 
he  can  ^ve  a  neighbour's  life,  he  ought ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
guilty  of  his  death.*  So  with  the  case  of  this  lame  man ;  there  he 
was ;  Christ  could  cure  him ;  Christ  ought  to  cure  him ;  and,  if  he  did 
not,  would  be  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  his  impotency.  That 
it  was  a  duty  to  save  life  on  the  Sabbath  was  taught  even  by  the 
Pharisees  themselves ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  the  law  required,  Christ 
extended  the  principle  further.  The  exception  allowed  by  the  Pharisees 
showed  that  the  law  could  not,  unconditionally,  be  literally  fulfilled. 

After  putting  his  question,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  any  of  them 
would  venture  a  reply.  All  were  silent.  Then,  with  Divine  word  of 
power,  he  said  to  the  lame  man,  "  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  ;*'  and  it 
was  done.+ 

*  WUke'B  objectioDt  {UrevangdiMten,  p.  191)  to  the  word  iwKTtivat  are  not  decuive.  A 
itrong  word  would  naturally  be  lued  by  Chriat  to  give  emphaais  to  the  declaration  &at,  in 
aacb  a  case,  not  to  iave  life,  ii  to  kill, 

t  It  is  obvious  that  the  accounts  of  this  event  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lake  were  written 
independently  of  each  other,  from  independent  sources ;  and  this  seems  to  confirm  their 
truth.  Immediate  originality,  and  the  vivacity  of  an  eye-witness,  are  strikingly  exhibited 
in  Luk^s  account ;  e.  er.,  before  the  Pharisees  open  their  lips,  Christ  anticipates  them  both 
by  word  and  deed  ;  which  is  much  more  characteristic  than  Matthew's  statement  And  as 
for  Christ's  words,  as  given  by  Luke,  being  due  to  a  later  revision  of  the  original,  it  is  the 
less  likely,  becaoae  the  striking  application  of  which  they  admit  does  not  lie  upoa  the  sar 
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%  170.  Cure  of  the  Infirm  Woman  on  the  Sabbath  ;  the  Pharisees  dis^ 
concerted.     (Luke,  xiii.,  10.) — Of  the  Dropsical  Man.     (Luke,  xiv.) 

On  another  Sabbath,  while  Christ  was  teaching  in  the  synagogue, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  woman  who  had  gone  for  eighteen  years 
bowed  together  and  unable  to  erect  herself.  He  called  her  to  him 
and  laid  his  hands  upon  her ;  she  was  healed,  and  thanked  God. 

The  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  not  venturing  to  attack  Christ  direcdy, 
turned  and«^eproached  the  people  with,  There  are  six  days' in  which 
men  ought  to  work  ;  in  them,  therefore,  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Christ  saw  that  the  reproach  was  intended  for  himself; 
and  exposed  to  the  man  (who  only  illustrated  the  spirit  of  his  whole 
party)  the  hypocrisy  of  his  language,  and  the  contrast  between  Phari- 
saic actions  and  a  Pharisaic  show  of  zeal  for  the  law,  by  the  question. 
Doth  not  each  of  you,  on  the  Sabbath,  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the 
staU^  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  1  And  shall  not  this  daughter  of 
Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo  I  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed 
from  this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  /* 

Often  the  hidden  aims  of  the  Pharisees  were  veiled  in  the  garb  of 
friendliness ;  but  the  Saviour  anticipated  their  attacks  before  they  were 
uttered,  and  thus  often  prevented  their  utterance  at  all.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  given  by  Luke  (xiv.)  of  a  meal 
taken  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  on  the 
Sabbath.  Whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Phari- 
sees, a  dropsical  man  was  there,  seeking  to  be  healed.  Jesus  first 
turned  and  asked  them.  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  When 
they  made  no  reply,  he  touched  the  man  and  cured  him.  When  he 
had  left  the  house,  the  Saviour  saw  that  the  Pharisees  were  disposed 
to  put  an  ill  construction  on  what  he  had  done ;  and  appealed,  as  he 
had  done  before,  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  conduct :  Which  of  you 
shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway 
pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day  ? 

face  at  all.  The  clause  in  Matt.,  xii.,  12,  titari  roU  TaSSavi  KaXds  woitlv,  givei  a  hint  of  the 
thought  more  fully  developed  in  Lake.  Aa  to  Matt./xii.,  11,  it  may  be  oat  of  place  ;  and, 
in  that  caae,  may  be  the  same  as  Lake,  xiv.,  5,  in  a  different  form,  the  latter  being  iop* 
posed  to  give  the  true  occasion  on  which  the  words  were  ottered.  Bat  it  is  jast  aa  possi 
ble  that  Christ  uttered  the  same  thoaght  on  two  occasions ;  or  that  he  appended  both  iUoi* 
trations  to  his  answer  to  the  question  given  in  Lake,  vi.,  9. 

*  The  expression  "whom  Satan  hath  bound"  may  imply  a  demoniacal  possession,  a 
state,  perhaps,  of  melancholy  imbecility ;  and  the  words  itvhfiia  deOtvtlas  appear  to  confirm 
this.  Bat  they  may  also  be  referred  to  the  connexion  between  sin  and  evil  in  general,  or 
in  this  particular  case  ;  and  so  a  demoniacal  possession,  in  the  full  sense,  need  not  be  pre* 
iupposed.  The  terms  may  have  been  used  in  view  of  prevalent  opinions,  or  becanie  nf 
the  peculiar  form  in  which  Christ  wished  to  express  himself  in  this  case. 
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§  171.   The  Strife/or  Precedence  at  Feasts. —  The  Poor,  not  the  Rich,  to 
be  invited.-^Parable  of  the  Cheat  Supper.     (Luke,  xiv.) 

When  the  time  of  sitting  down  to  the  meal  arrived,  there  was  a  strife 
for  precedence  among  the  Pharisees,  forming  an  apt  display  of  their 
vanity  and  pride  of  rank  ;  and  illustrating,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  life, 
the  arrogant  and  evil  disposition  which  they  carried  into  the  higher, 
and  which  totally  unfitted  them  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Christ  took 
the  occasion  to  contrast  this  haughty  spirit  of  theirs  with  spiritual 
prudence,  the  true  wisdom  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  them,  in  a  para- 
bolic form,  a  rule  of  prudence  for  the  lower  sphere  of  life. 

This  rule  was,  that,  instead  of  appropriating  the  highest  seat,  and 
thus  exposing  one's  self  to  the  shame  of  being  bidden  to  leave  it,  one 
should  rather  seek  the  lowest  place,  and  thus  have  the  chance  of  being 
honoured,  before  all  the  guests,  by  an  invitation  to  a  higher.  It  is  ob- 
vious enough,  on  the  face  of  this,  that  Christ  did  not  intend  it  merely 
as  a  rule  of  social  courtesy;  he  himself  (v.  11)  sets  forth  the  promi- 
nent  thought  illustrated,  viz. :  that,  to  be  exalted  by  God,  we  must  hum- 
ble ourselves ;  that  all  self-exaltation  can  only  deprive  us  of  that  hu- 
mility which  constitutes  true  elevation. 

During  the  repast,  the  Saviour  turned  to  the  host  and  attacked  the 
prevailing  selfishness  that  ruled  all  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees.  He 
illustrated  this  by  contrasting  that  selfish  hospitality  which  looks  to  a 
recompense  with  the  genuine  love  that  does  good  and  asks  no  return. 
The  heart  that  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  looks  to  no  earthly 
reward,  but  will  receive,  in  their  stead,  the  heavenly  riches  (v.  12-14) 
of  that  kingdom. 

One  of  the  guests,  probably  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation  from  a 
disagreeable  subject,  seized  upon  the  words  uttered  by  Christ,  to  al- 
lude to  the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  '* Blessed,*  said  he, 
'*  is  he  that  shall  eai  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.**  He  may  have 
boiTowed  the  figure  from  the  scene  around  him ;  or,  perhaps,  employed 
it  from  a  tendency  to  Chiliastic  ideas  of  heaven.  On  this,  Christ  took 
occasion  to  show  the  Pharisees,  who  deemed  themselves  secure  of 
a  share  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  how  utterly  destitute  they  were  of 
its  moral  requisites,  and  how  far  those  whom  they  most  despised  were 
superior  to  them  in  this  respect.  He  demanded  a  disposition  of  heart 
ready  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  mani- 
fested and  proclaimed,  and  wiUing  to  forsake  all  things  else  in  order 
to  lay  hold  of  it. 

To  set  this  vividly  before  their  minds,  he  made  use  of  the  figure  of  a 
supper,  suggested,  doubtless,  by  the  circumstances  around  him.  The 
Jlrst  invited — those  to  whom  the  servant  is  sent  to  say,  "  Onne,for  all 
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things  art  now  ready** — are  the  Fharisees,  vfho^  on  account  of  their 
life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  their  legal  piety,  deemed 
themselyea  certain  of  a  call  to  share  in  the  Divine  kingdom.  They  are 
not  accused,  in  the  parable,  of  decided  hostility,  but  of  indifference  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  their  highest  interest.  Not  knowing  how  to 
value  the  invitation,  they  excuse  themselves  from  accepting  it  under 
various  pretexts.  The  character  of  all  persons,  indeed,  who  are  ic& 
busy  to  give  heed  to  Christ's  words,  is  here  illustrated. 

When  the  invited  guests  refused  to  come,  a  call  was  sent  forth  for 
**the  poor,  the  maimed^  the  hait^  and  the  blind;**  guests  uninvited,  in^ 
deed,  and  not  expecting  such  an  honour.  By  these  we  understand  the 
despised  ones,  the  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  Christ  took  to  his  em* 
brace. 

Still  there  is  room ;  the  highways  must  be  ransacked ;  that  is,  the 
heathen^  strangers  to  the  Theocratic  kingdom,  are  to  be  summoned  to 
Christ's  kingdom. 

§172.   The  Pharisees  attack  the  Disciples  Jar  plucking  Com  on  the  Sab- 
bath. — Christ  defends  them.     (Luke,  vi.,  1;  Matt.,  xii.,  18.) 

During  the  first  or  second  year  of  Christ's  labours  in  Galilee,  he 
walked,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  Passover,*  through  a  corn-field 
with  his  disciples.  The  corn  was  ripe ;  and  the  disciples,  urged  by 
hunger,  plucked  a  few  ears,  rubbed  them  in  their  hands,t  and  ate  them. 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  (always  on  the  alert)  reproached  thom  for  doing 
such  a  thing  on  the  Sabbath  day.  As  the  charge  was,  in  fact,  meant  for 
Christ  himself,  he  replied  to  and  refuted  it ;  and,  not  content  with  bare 
refutation,  he  intimated  a  higher  truth,  which  could  not  be  brought  out 
clearly  and  fully  until  a  later  period. 

First,  he  showed  to  the  Pharisees,  on  their  own  ground,  the  falsity 
of  their  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  David,  he  told  them, 
violated  their  principle  in  satisfying  his  hunger  with  the  sacred  breads 
when  no  other  could  be  had.|  The  Mosaic  law  itself  opposed  it,  inas* 
much  as  the  priests  were  necessarily  compelled,  in  the  Temple-service, 
to  infringe  upon  the  Sabbath  rest ;  clearly  showing  that  not  all  labour 
was  inconsistent  with  that  rest,  so  that  the  true  aim  of  the  law  was  kept 
in  view.  But  (he  proceeded,  intimating  the  higher  truth)  if  a  devia- 
tion from  the  letter  of  the  law  was  justifiable  in  the  priests,  because 
engaged  in  the  Temple-service,  how  much  more  in  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  that  which  was  greater  than  the  Temple^  the 
highest  manifestation  that  had  been  made  to  mankind.§ 

*  '^Marov  inrtphvputTov,  Lake,  vi.,  1.  MemniiM^,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  the  fint  Sab- 
bath after  the  second  E  aster-day,  when  the  first  sheaf  of  com  was  presented  in  the  Temple 

t  A  castoraary  way  of  appeasing  hanger  in  those  lands,  eren  to  this  day ;  cf.  Robinaon, 
Palestine,  ii.,  419  and  430.  t  1  Sam.,  zzi.  $  CC  p.  St. 
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Having  thus  vindicated  the  disciples,  he  opposed  Rosea,  vi.,  6,  to  that 
idea  of  religion  v^hich  rests  in  outward  forms  and  lacks  the  inward  life; 
which,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  was  the  root  of  error  from  which  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  proceeded.  Had  they  known  that  love  is 
greater  than  all  ceremonial  service,  they  would  not  have  been  so  for- 
ward to  condemn  the  innocent.*  For  innocent  the  disciples  were,  who 
had  acted  as  they  did  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  greater 
than  the  Sabbath,  and  who,  as  Lord  over  all  things,  is  Lord  alsot  of 
the  Sabbath.|  The  Sabbath  was  only  a  means  of  religious  develope* 
ment  up  to  a  certain  period.  That  period  had  arrived  in  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  aim  of  all  preparatory  things,  in  whom 
the  original  dignity  of  man  was  restored,  the  ideal  of  humanity  realized, 
and  the  interior  life  of  man  made  independent  of  time  and  placc.§ 

§  173.  Christ*^  Discourse  against  the  merely  outward  Cleanliness  of  the 
Pharisees. — He  explains  the  Discourse  to  his  Disciples.  (Matt.,  xv., 
1-20.) 

The  free  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Christ's  disciples  was  always  an 
object  of  scrutiny  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  constantly  looking  for 
signs  of  heresy.  It  could  not  fail  to  give  them  opportunities  of  fixing 
suspicion  on  the  Master  himself.  Once,  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
inquiring  throngs,  they  put  the  question,  involving,  also,  an  accusation, 
why  his  disciples  so  despised  the  ancient  traditions  as  to  neglect  the  or- 
dinary ablutions  before  eating. 

His  reply  was,  in  fact,  an  accusation  against  their  whole  system. 
He  told  them,  in  effect,  that  all  their  piety  was  outward  and  hypocrit- 
ical ;  that  they  justified,  by  their  oWn  arbitrary  statutes,  their  actual 
violation  of  God's  holy  law,  and  thought  to  escape  its  observance  by 
their  sophistical  casuistry.  Having  thus  repulsed  the  Pharisees,  he 
turned  to  the  multitude,  and  warned  them  against  the  Pharisaical  ten- 
dency so  destructive  to  Jewish  piety,  the  tendency  to  smother  true 
religion  under  a  mass  of  outward  forms.  "  Hear  and  understand  ;  not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  dejileth  a  man  ;  but  that  which  comet h 
out  of  the  mouth,  this  dejileth  a  man.*^  Here  Christ  displays  the  same 
conscious,  lofly  superiority  so  often  manifested  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Pharisees  (as  recorded  in  John,  as  well  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels) ; 
instead  of  softening  down  the  offensive  doctrine,  he  presents  it  more 
and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  they  take  offence.  The  words  just 
quoted  might  be  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the  Mosaical  law  in  re- 

*  The  r<i/>  in  Matt.,  xii.,  8,  may  refer  either  to  ▼.  7  or  v.  6 ;  in  either  case  it  has  a  con- 
Dezion  of  thought  with  ▼.  6.  t  The  tcai,  in  Lake,  vi.,  5,  agrees  well  with  this. 

t  Mark,  ii.,  27.  joins  well  to  this.  The  "  man"  of  t.  27,  refers  to  "  Son  of  Man"  in  v.  28 ; 
a  reference  that  cannot  be  conceived  as  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 

§  I  consider  myself  justified  in  finding  all  this  in  the  passage,  by  taking  the  words  in 
Uieir  foil  meaning,  a|id  comparing  them  with  other  expressions  of  Christ's. 
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spect  to  food,  Sec,  and  thus  could  afford  the  Pharisees  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  him. 

When  the  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  offence  which  the 
Pharisees  had  taken,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  this  caused  him 
no  uneasiness  :  Every  plant  whicJi  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  up  ;  let  them  alone  ;  they  he  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ; 
both  shall  Jail  into  the  ditch.  ("  All  merely  human  growths— every 
thing  not  planted  hy  God— must  fall ;  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  shall 
come  to  the  ground.  Let  not  their  talk  trouble  you ;  blind  are  they, 
and  those  that  follow  them;  both  leaders  and  led  are  going  on  to 
destruction.") 

The  disciples  probably  expected  a  different  explanation ;  they  were 
still  too  much  ruled  by  Jewish  views  to  apprehend  correctly  the  full 
force  of  Christ's  figurative  language.  The  form  of  expression  was 
simple  enough  in  itself;  it  was  the  strange  thought  which  made  it 
difficult.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  even  Peter  could  learn,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  every  thing  is 
pure,  for  men,  which  comes  pure  from  the  Creator's  hand.  In  the  case 
before  us,  Peter,  as  spokesman  for  the  disciples,  asked  an  explanation 
of  the  obscure  point.  In  reply,  Christ  first  expressed  his  surprise  that, 
after  having  so  long  enjoyed  his  society  and  teaching,  they  had  made 
so  little  progress  in  religious  knowledge ;  that  such  a  saying  should 
awake  their  scruples  as  well  as  the  Pharisees*.  **  Do  ye  not  yet  under- 
stand,'' said  he,  "that  what  enters  a  man's  mouth  from  without  cannot 
defile  the  interior  life  %  It  is  the  product  of  the  heart,  it  is  that  which 
comes  from  within  that  makes  a  man  unclean."  This  truth  was  then 
immediately  applied  only  to  the  case  in  point,  viz. :  eating  with  un- 
washed hands ;  the  wider  application  of  which  it  was  capable  could 
not  be  unfolded  to  them  until  a  much  later  period.* 

§  174.  Trial  Mission  of  the  Apostles  in  Galilee,  (Luke,  ix. ;  Matt,  x.) 
(1.)  Objects  of  the  Mission. — Powers  of  the  Missionaries. 
The  extended  period  of  time  which  Christ  spent  in  Galilee  was  em- 
ployed, also,  in  the  education  of  the  men  who  were  to  carry  on  his  work 
upon  earth.  The  disciples,  at  first,  accompanied  him  as  witnesses  of 
his  ministry ;  but,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  independent  labours, 
and  to  test  their  qualifications  for  the  work,  he  sent  them  forth  on  a 
trial  mission.  An  additional  object  was  to  spread,  by  their  agency, 
through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  the  announcement  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  appeared.  He  by  no  means  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  whole  truth  of  salvation ;  they  were  as  yet  incapable  of 
this ;  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  only  that  he  promised  the  gift  of  the 

•  Cf.  p.  88. 
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Spirit  to  qualify  them  for  it  So  long  as  He  remained  upon  the  earth. 
He  was  the  sole  teacher.  They  were  only  to  proclaim  every  where 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  object  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come ;  to 
point  out  to  the  people  of  GhkHlee  the  great  grace  of  God  in  calling  the 
Founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst.  Their  present  work  was 
to  be  a  type  of  their  future  one,  when  the  great  work  within  them 
should  be  accomplished.  As  they  were  to  become  bearers  of  the  word, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  powers  of  Christ,  so  preparation  was  already  to  be 
made  for  this,  though  as  yet  incompletely. 

*'  Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together^  and  gave  them  power 
and  authority  over  all  devils^  and  to  cure  diseases.  And  he  sent  them  to 
proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Crod,  and  to  heal  the  sick.**  We  see  that 
Christ  could  communicate  certain  of  the  supernatural  powers  that  dwelt 
in  him  to  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  serve  him  as  organs.  But 
as  these  powers  emanated  from  the  source  of  Divine  life  in  him,  so  we 
conclude  that  the  degree  in  which  they  were  imparted  to  others  de- 
pended upon  the  degree  in  which  they  had  imbibed  that  life  from  him. 

(2.)  IiiBtnictioiii  to  the  MiuionarieB.'— ReaBons  for  the  Exclusion  of  the  Samaritaxis 

and  Heathen.    (Matt.,  x.,  5-6 ;  Luke,  ix.,  1,  &c.) 

The  disciples  thus  sent  forth  were  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  an- 
nouncement by  miraculous  acts,  pointing  to  Him  who  gave  the  power 
to  perform  them.  At  first,  the  general  attention  of  the  people  was  only 
to  be  called  to  the  great  epoch  that  had  dawned ;  the  developement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  lefl  to  Christ's  own  teaching,  and 
to  the  subsequent  operations  of  his  Spirit.  This  explains  why  he  did 
not  further  direct  the  Apostles  as  to  what  they  should  teach.  Their 
mission  was  to  Galilee  alone  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Samaritans  and 
heathen*  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  Christ's  plan  for  the  universal  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  All 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  found  in  this  restriction  flow  from  con- 
sidering it  apart  fix>m  the  proper  period  of  Christ's  life  to  which  it 
belongs.  During  his  life  on  earth,  His  ministry  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  Jews.  Before  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  planted  among  the 
heathen  by  the  proclamation  of  his  truth  in  this  new  form,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  fully  developed  in  the  disciples; 
and  this  could  only  be  done,  after  his  departure,  by  the  enlightening 
power  of  the  higher  Spirit  that  was  to  be  imparted  to  them.  The  links 
of  the  chain  of  internal  and  external  progress,  by  which  this  last,  great 
event  was  to  be  brought  about,  were  closely  bound  to  each  other ;  a 

*  Matthew  evidently  connecta  many  things  with  the  initrnctioDa  giren  to  the  Apoatlei  in 
view  of  their ^rs/  joarney,  which,  chronologically,  hebng  later,  viz. :  to  those  given  at  the 
miMion  of  the  Seventy,  which  he  omits.  But  it  if  likely  that  Lake,  ix.,  1,  seq.,  gives  bat 
an  abridgment^  and  we  may  fill  it  oat  from  Matdiew. 
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premature  developemeDt  would  only  hinder  instead  of  hastening  the 
result  Before  the  Apostles  could  teach  the  heathen,  or  find  access  to 
their  hearts,  they  had  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as 
well  as  its  relations  to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  had 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  of  the  heathen  with  their  defective 
apprehension  of  Christ's  doctrine,  and  thus  making  Jews  of  them,  it 
would  only  have  been  the  more  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate  the 
laboriously-planted  errors,  and  impart  a  pure  form  of  Christianity. 
But  this  knowledge  was  among  the  things  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
to  his  disciples,  **Ye  cannot  bear  them  now;"  it  was  bound  up  with 
many  truths  that  were  as  yet  veiled  from  them.  Nor  could  he,  con- 
sistently with  his  plan,  as  we  have  above  unfolded  it,*  impart  these 
truths  as  separate  and  ready-made;  the  fruit  of  knowledge  had  to  grow 
up  in  their  religious  consciousness  from  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown 
there  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  direction,  therefore,  given  to  the  Apostles,  not  to  go  to  the 
heathen  in  Galilee  and  on  the  border,  necessarily  followed  from  the 
plan  of  Jesus.  "  But,*'  it  may  be  asked,  ''  why  did  he  not  explain  to 
them  the  grounds  of  this  restriction  V  It  might  be  enough  to  reply  to 
this,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  full  instructions,  with  the  reasons  in 
detail,  are  preserved  to  us,  but  only  an  extract  containing  the  most 
essential  features.  But,  apart  from  this,  Christ  could  not  at  that  time 
have  given  them  all  his  reasons ;  for,  in  that  case,  he  must  have  im 
parted  to  them  what  they  could  not  as  yet  comprehend.  They  were 
then  unconscious  organs  for  the  execution  of  his  commands. 

But  their  relation  to  the  Jews  was  quite  a  different  thing.  To  the 
latter  they  were  to  impart  no  entirely  new  doctrine ;  and  there  was, 
therefore,  no  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  that  they  would 
plant  seeds  of  error  which  would  have  to  be  uprooted  afterward. 
The  Apostles  were  to  take  hold  of  expectations  already  cherished 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  proclaim  that  the  object  of  desire  had  come. 
The  errors  which  yet  biassed  their  own  minds  were  shared  by  the 
Jews  as  a  body  ;  errors  from  which  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Gos* 
pel  could  free  either  them  or  the  Jews.  And,  besides,  they  must 
have  received  many  seeds  of  the  higher  life  from  the  society  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ ;  and,  in  scattering  these,  they  could  aid  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  subsequent  culture. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  Saviour,  in  pointing  out  **  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
oflsraeV  as  the  first  objects  of  their  toil,  had  in  view,  also,  *•  other  sheep^ 
not  of  thisfold*'\  belonging  to  those  whom  he  had  come  to  collect  into 
one  fiock,  under  one  shepherd.  There  was  sufficient  ground,  moreover, 
for  excluding  Samaria  from  the  sphere  of  this  trial-mission,  in  the  brief 
duration  to  which  it  had  to  be  limited ;  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 

*  Book  if.,  pt  L,  flftiap.  u.  t  Jobn,  &,  IS. 
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Apostles  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Samaritans  as  to  the 
Galilean  Jews.  They  were  not  prepared  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Samaritans,  nor  to  meet  the  controversies  into  which 
they  must  inevitably  be  led  among  them ;  the  way  in  which  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  treated  that  people  at  a  later  period  is  proof  of  this. 
There  was  no  danger,  however,  that  the  disciples  would  so  misunder- 
stand Christ  as  to  infer  that  the  Samaritans  were  to  be  excluded  from 
he  kingdom  of  God  ;  what  they  had  seen  of  his  personal  intercourse 
with  that  people,  and  of  the  love  which  he  cherished  for  them,  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  that. 

And  so,  too,  they  could  not  but  infer  that  the  exclusion  of  the  hea- 
then must  not  be  extended  too  far.  Besides,  the  Jews  themselves*  ad- 
mitted that  the  heathen  were  to  obtain  a  certain  share  in  the  kingdom 
of  Gt)D,  on  condition  of  observing  the  Jewish  law ;  and  the  disciples 
could  hardly  think  less  would  be  granted  by  their  Master,  whose  words 
and  actions  breathed  so  very  different  a  spirit. 

(3.)  The  Instructions  continued;  the  Apostles  ei\joined  to  rely  on  Providence. 

Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  call- 
ing without  anxious  care  for  the  future.  He  bade  them  make  no  pro- 
vision for  their  journey ,t  but  to  trust  in  God,  who  would  not  see  them 
want  while  faithfully  doing  their  duty ;  to  be  content  with  what  was 
offered  them  ;  to  abide  in  the  first  house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to 
them ;  and  thus,  having  made  one  family  their  home,  to  extend  their 
labours  around  it  as  a  centre.  The  issue  satisfied  them  that  their  Mas- 
ter had  predicted  rightly ;  they  found,  as  he  had  promised,  all  their 
wants  supplied.|  At  that  time  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  had  ren- 
dered the  dispositions  of  the  Galileans  favourable ;  they  had  to  fight 
no  battles  with  fanatical  enemies.  Moreover,  the  substance  of  their 
teaching  was  not  as  yet  so  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thought  as  to  excite  hatred  and  opposition. 

§  175.   Various  Opinions  entertained  of  Jesus,     (Luke,  ix.,  7-9.) 

In  the  mean  time  Christ's  fame  was  spreading  through  all  the  land, 
and  various  opinions  existed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  powers 
which  could  not  be  denied.  A  very  small  minority  of  the  people  rec- 
ognized him  as  the  Messiah ;  but  the  greater  number  expected  that 
when  Messiah  should  come,  he  would  prove  himself  such  by  founding 
an  earthly  kingdom  in  visible  glory ;  and  that  his  power  would  be  dis- 
played, not  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  but  in  the  Theocratic  metropolis. 
But  those  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  labours  of  John  the  Baptis 

*  Cf.  p.  88,  89. 

t  This  is  the  essential  p«rt  of  the  instniotioii ;  diibrenoM  of  detail  are  of  no 

*  Lake,  zzii.,  35. 
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could  hardly  realize  hiB  total  disappearance ;  and  such,  seeing  greater 
works  done  so  soon  afler  his  death,  explained  them  thus :  "  He  is  ri$m 
from  the  deadf  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  m 
Aim*'  (Matt,  xiv.,  2).  Others  said  that  Elias,  or  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  had  reappeared,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Messiah's  kingdom. 

It  is  ohvious  that  the  impression  produced  by  Christ's  works  caused 
him  to  be  generally  regarded  as  higher  than  John— ^as  the  highest,  in- 
deed, next  to  Messiah ;  but  not  as  Messiah  himself  on  account  of  the 
false  expectation  above  mentioned.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  should  have  been  inconsistent  and  contradictory  opinions  at  a  time 
so  disturbed  and  uneasy. 

S  176.  Return  of  the  Apostles, — Miraculous  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thou 
sand.     (Matt.,  xiv. ;  Mark,  vi. ;  Luke,  ix.) — Object  and  Significance 
of  the  Miracle, — Its  Effect  upon  the  Multitude, 

Christ  had  now  spent  a  whole  year  in  Galilee.  The  time  of  the 
Passover,  approached,  and  the  Apostles  returned  from  their  mission- 
ary journey.  Multitudes  still  thronged  about  him,  seeking  aid  for 
soul  and  body  ;  the  caravans,  gathering  to  the  Passover,  increased  the 
press.  The  Saviour  did  not  wish  at  once  to  expose  himself  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  him  at  Jerusalem ;  moreover,  he  desired,  for 
a  time,  to  prolong  both  his  ministry  in  Galilee,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  Apostles,  whose  training  for  the  work  was  now  his  first  object. 
He  sought  a  season  of  undisturbed  society  with  them ;  to  receive  the 
report  of  their  first  independent  labours,  and  to  give  them  advice  and 
instruction  for  the  future  (Mark,  vi.,  30,  31).  For  this  purpose,  he  de- 
parted, with  the  disciples,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  on 
the  western  shore  of  Genesareth,  to  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,^  But  the  multitude 
took  c£u*e  to  see  whither  he  accompanied  his  disciples,  and  immedi- 
ately hastened  afber  him.t 

And  here  followed  the  feeding  ofthefve  thousand.  This  miracle 
formed  the  very  acme  of  Christ's  miraculous  power  ;|  in  it  creative 

*  Ltike,  ix.,  10.  The  tetrmrch  Philip,  who  railed  &e  village  of  Bethiaida  (on  the  eait 
side)  to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  distingraiahed  it  from  the  village  of  the  same  name  on  tlie 
west  side,  by  adding  the  name  Julias,  from  the  emperor's  daughter  (Joseph.,  ArchoeoL, 
zviii.,  2,  $  1).  It  is  not  strange  that  the  name  ni^y'/l^d  (meaning  ».  place  of  JUk,  tifiik- 
ing-town),  shoald  be  applied  to  two  places  on  different  sides  of  a  lake  abounding  in  fish. — 
Robinton'i  Palestine,  vol.  iii,  p.  566. 

t  It  appears  possible,  from  John,  vi.,  5,  that  Christ  only  withdrew  to  the  east  shore  after 
spending  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  the  maltitode  on  the  west  side.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  natural  for  Christ  to  express,  first,  a  care  for  their  corporeal  wants,  when  he  saw 
them,  after  spending  nearly  the  whole  day  without  food,  follow  him  at  a  late  hour.  What 
was  done  upon  the  two  shores,  therefore,  may  perhaps  have  been  blended  together  in  the 
synoptical  accounts.  t  Cfl  p.  158. 
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agency  was  most  strikingly  prominent,  although  it  was  not  purely  cre< 
ation  out  of  nothing,  but  a  multiplication  of  an  existing  substance,  or  a 
strengthening  of  its  properties.  For  this  very  reason,  there  is  more 
excuse  in  regard  to  this  than  some  other  of  the  miracles  for  inquiring 
whether  the  subjective  element  of  the  account  can  be  so  separated  from 
the  objective  as  to  offer  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of  the  act. 

A  theory  has  accordingly  been  constructed  to  do  away  with  the  mi 
raculous  character  of  the  act,  and  explain  it  as  a  result  of  Christ's  spir- 
itual agency,  brought  about  in  a  natural  way.  It  amounts  to  this :  the 
feeding  of  the  vast  multitude  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  was  ac- 
complished by  the  example  and  moral  influence  of  Christ,  which  in- 
duced the  better-provided  to  share  their  food  vrith  the  rest,  Christ's 
spirit  of  love  bringing  rich  and  poor  to  an  equality,  as  it  has  often  done 
in  later  Christian  times.  So,  then,  the  result  was  rightly  judged  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence was  translated  into  a  material  one ;  Christ's  power  over  men's 
hearts  into  a  power  exerted  by  him  over  nature ;  and  the  intermediate 
link  in  the  chain  was  thus  omitted. 

Now,  although  it  is  possible  that  an  account  of  the  miracle  might  have 
originated  in  some  such  way  as  this-— examples  of  the  like  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  Middle  Ages — the  details  of  the  narrative,  in  all  the  differ- 
ent versions  of  it,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis.  Had  part 
of  the  people  been  supplied  with  provisions,  the  disciples  must  have 
known  it;  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  narrative,  they  had  no 
such  thought ;  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  '*  send  the  multitude 
away  into  the  villages  to  buy  victuals"  Had  they  supposed  that  the 
caravans  were  partly  supplied  vrith  food  for  their  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  would  have  been  most  natural  for  them  to  say  to  Christ,  *'  Thou 
who  canst  so  control  the  hearts  of  men,  speak  the  word,  that  they  may 
share  with  the  needy."  But  there  is  no  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  provisions  on  the  ground ;  the  multitudes  had  not  come 
from  a  great  distance ;  and  there  were  villages  at  hand  where  food 
could  be  bought;  so  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  carry  it  with 
them.  Moreover,  had  Christ  seen  such  a  misunderstanding  of  his  act 
arise,  he  would,  instead  of  turning  the  self-deception  of  the  people  to 
his  own  advantage,  have  taken  occasion,  by  setting  the  case  truly  be- 
fore them,  to  illustrate,  by  so  striking  an  illustration,  what  the  spirit 
of  love  could  do.  Finally,  the  narrative,  as  given  by  John  (vi.,  15), 
puts  this  theory  wholly  out  of  the  question.  So  powerfully  were  the 
multitude  impressed  by  what  Christ  had  done,  that  they  wished  to  take 
Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  make  him  king.  The  act  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinary indeed  that  could  produce  such  an  effect  as  this  upon  a 
people  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  and  not  at  all  susceptible  of 
any  immediately  spiritual  agency  which  Christ  might  have  employed. 
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The  miracle  was  not  wrought  without  reason;  the  circumstances 
which  demanded  it  may  be  thus  stated :  A  multitude  of  persons,  trav- 
elling to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  followed  Christ  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  shore ;  he  had  spoken  the  words  of  Life  to  them,  and 
healed  the  sick.  They  were  chained  the  whole  day  to  his  presence, 
and  evening  came  upon  them.  The  sick  who  had  just  been  healed 
were  without  food ;  they  could  not  go,  fasting,  to  the  villages  to  obtain 
it*  Here,  then,  was  a  call  for  his  assisting  love ;  and,  natural  sus- 
tenance failing,  his  miracle-working  power  must  supply  the  lack. 

The  ef&ct  of  the  miracle  illustrates  for  us  the  mode  of  Christ's  work- 
ing in  all  ages ;  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  the  spirit  that 
proceeds  from  him  makes  the  greatest  results  possible  to  the  smallest 
means ;  that  which  appears,  as  to  qtMntity,  most  trifling,  multiplies  it- 
self, by  his  Divine  power,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  thousands.  The 
physical  miracle  is  for  us  a  type  of  the  spiritual  one  which  the  power 
of  his  words  works  in  the  life  of  mankind  in  all  time.t 

*  John's  Go«pel,  however,  diffen  from  odien  in  this  point  (vi^  5),  in  stating  that  Christ 
himself  uked  the  qaestion,  "  Whence  thall  tee  buy  bread  T"  &c.,  before  any  thing  else  was 
done.  We  find,  therefore,  by  comparison  with  the  other  Gkispels,  that  John  has  omitted 
part  of  the  details.  Christ  woald  not  make  this  the^r«/  question,  when  a  moltitode  stood 
before  him  in  want  of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  relief;  nor  is  it  likely  tliat  be  meant  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  miracle  from  the  beginning.  From  John,  ri.,  17,  also,  we  gather 
that  the  event  took  place  towards  evening,  leaving  room  for  the  inference  [apart  bom  the 
accounts  in  the  other  Gospels]  that  the  multitude  had  been  about  Christ  some  time.  In  tfiit 
statement,  then,  John  plunges  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the  account,  without  the  vividness 
of  detail  which  usually  marks  his  GKispel.  On  the  other  hand  (cf  Matt,  zv.,  3S),  it  is  not 
likely  that  Christ  waited  for  an  intimation  from  the  disciples  before  numifesting  his  evdr- 
watchful  love  and  compassion ;  nor  was  it  his  custom  to  work  a  miracle  tuddsnlyt  bat  in  a 
naturally-suggested  and  prepared  way.  All  difficulties  disappear  if  we  adopt  the  view  of 
note  t,  p.  261. 

t  The  question  arises,  whether  the  miracle  recorded  in  Matt.,  xv.,  33,  seq.,  and  Mark,  viii., 
1-6,  is  different  from  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  treated,  or  whether  it  is  the  same,  dif" 
ferently  stated.  The  fact  that  the  narratives  are  iubttantially  alike,  and  differ  in  matters 
comparatively  unimportant,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  latter  view ;  but  the  relative  dif- 
ferences of  measure  (4000  instead  of  5000,  with  seven  loaves  instead  of  jSve,  and  the  multi- 
tude spending  three  days  with  Christ)  favour  the  former.  The  resemUances  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  one  account's  having  been  modelled  after  the  other.  Matt,  xvi.,  9, 10,  would 
not  prove  them  different ;  that  passage  may  have  been  modified  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  facts  were  presupposed  to  be  different  without  affSecting  its  veracity.  The  locaHiiet 
might  help  to  decide  the  question.  The  first  miracle  took  place,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
eatlem  side  of  Genesareth,  near  a  mountain.  The  locality  which  we  assign  to  the  second 
will  depend  upon  our  answer  to  a  question  still  debated,  vis.,  where  Magdaia^  to  which 
Christ  passed  over  (Matt,  xvi.,  39),  was  situated.  According  to  the  Talmudical  acooonts 
{Lightfoot,  Chorograph.,  c.  76 ;  WetBiein,  in  loc.),  it  was  near  Oadara^  consequently,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sea.  If  this  be  so,  the  second  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  vpoo  a 
mountain  on  the  vestem  shore ;  thus  assigning  a  kx^ality  to  it  different  from  that  of  the  first 
But  on  the  other  band,  there  is  shown  to  this  day,  south  of  Capernaum,  on  tiie  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  village  called  el-Mejdel  (Robinson),  a  name  corresponding  to  the  ancient  diag* 
dala  (Burckhardt.  Germ,  trans.,  ii.,  559  ;  cf.  RosenttMlert  Handbuoh  der  Biblischen  Altaic 
thumskunde,  ii.,  73).  This  agrees  with  the  Talmudic  accounts  that  place  the  site  near 
Tiberias ;  but  not  so  well  with  the  one  quoted  above,  namely,  that  it  was  near  Oadaret ; 
bot  caoaot  the  Migdal  Oadar,  thereia  mentioned,  be  otherwise  exjiUioed  f   G£  QmtmM% 
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Up  to  this  time  Christ  had  only  impressed  the  multitude  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  mighty  Prophet,  whose  appearance  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  Messianic  era.  But  this  climax  of  his  miracle-working 
power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions.  '*  He  that  can  do  such  a 
miracle  can  be  no  other  than  Messiah ;  we  must  do  homage  to  him  as 
Theocratic  king,  and  urge  him  to  establish  his  kingdom  among  us." 
Plans  of  this  sort  Christ  had  to  evade ;  and  he  returned  alone  to  the 
mountain. 

§  177.  Christ  Walks  upon  the  Waters,     (John,  vi.,  16  ;  Matt.,  xiv.,  22  ; 

Mark,  vi.,  45.) 

Dismissing  the  disciples  at  evening,  he  commanded  them  to  sai^ 
across  to  the  western  shore,  in  the  direction  of  Bethsaida  and  Caperna- 
um. They  departed,  but  sailed  for  a  while  slowly  along  the  shore,  ex- 
pecting Christ  to  come  to  them  after  he  had  dismissed  the  multitude ;  but 
they  waited  in  vain.  It  was  now  dark ;  they  became  aware  that  their 
expectations  would  not  be  fulfilled,  and  took  their  way  for  the  other 
shore.  But  the  wind  was  against  them ;  they  had  to  contend  with 
Btorm  and  waves.  Afler  struggling  with  the  elements  in  great  anxiety 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  open  sea,  they  strove  again  tc 
reach  the  shore  which  they  had  left.  While  they  were  toiling  to  ac- 
complish this,  suddenly,  between  three  and  six  in  the  morning,  Christ 
appeared  to  them  walking  on  the  waters,  and  approaching  the  vessel.* 

remaik  on  the  puiage  cited;  Burekhardt,  n.,  1056;  Robinton,  iii.,  539;  Matt.,  xvi.,  i. 
(Pharisees  meeting  Christ),  agrees  better  with  the  supposition  of  the  tceitem  shore.  If, 
then,  Magdala  was  on  the  teettem  shore,  the  second  miracle,  like  the  first,  mast  have  oc- 
curred on  the  eattem ;  the  direction  of  their  sabsequent  passage  across  the  lake  woald 
agree  pretty  well.  Then  the  general  geographical  coarse  (indicated  ia  Matt.,  xvi.,  13) 
woold  accord  very  well  with  Matt,  xv.,  21 ;  and  all  this  favoors  the  opinion  that  we  have 
two  reports  of  one  and  the  same  miracle.  There  is  an  important  difference  between 
Matt.,  XV.,  39,  and  xiv.,  22 ;  the  latter  stating  that  Christ  sent  his  disciples  away  first  by 
■hip ;  the  former,  that  he  went  immediately  himself;  bat  this  might  have  arisen  from  an 
omission  in  the  former  passage ;  jast  as  we  find  Lake,  also,  saying  nothing  of  it  The 
probability  of  the  miracle  having  been  wrooght  twice  is  lessened  by  the  view  that  we  hare 
taken  of  it  as  constitating  the  climax  of  his  miracalous  works.  We  recognize  in  Matt.,  xv.. 
99 ;  xvi.,  12,  a  break  in  the  historical  and  local  connexion ;  and,  in  fact,  we  frequently  find 
in  this  document,  althoagh  an  original  and  evangelical  one,  the  same  expressions  and  events 
narrated  more  than  once ;  sometimes  in  longer,  sometimes  in  shorter  forms. 

*  If  it  were  even  grammatically  possible  to  translate  tvi  rgs  ^akdeatit  "  along  the  ua,** 
and  hti  Hfv  34\aaffttv  **  towards  the  sea"  althoogh  the  connexion  be  nnnataral  (thas  supposing 
that  Christ  had  gone  in  a  half  circle  to  the  other  side  of  the  shore,  and  so  reached  the  dis 
ciples,  who  had  slowly  toiled  along  the  shore) ;  if  this,  I  say,  were  grammatically  possible, 
■ueh  a  Gonstraction  is  directly  opposed  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  the  narrative.  This  is 
most  obvioas  in  John's  acooant,  which  is  the  most  direct  and  simple,  and  has  least  of  tlie 
miraoaloas  about  it  Suppose  the  disciples  to  have  sailed  25  or  30  furlongs,  not  across,  but 
along  the  sea,  and  then,  seeing  Jesus  on  the  shore,  to  have  taken  him  in ;  bow  will  tfiis 
agree  with  John's  statement  (vi.,  21).  '*  itnmediatdy  the  ship  was  at  the  land,  tckiiher  they 
went  /"  If  they  saw  Jesus,  then,  on  the  shore,  it  must  have  been  the  western  shore ;  and 
what  meaning  could  there  be,  in  that  case,  in  their  taking  him  into  the  vessel  ?  Cf  />c£«'« 
•aseUent  reaarkf .  in  loe. 


"  •■  — 
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Bewildered  with  fear,  they  did  not  recognize  the  Saviour  amid  the 
Btorm  and  darkness,  but  thought  they  saw  ''  a  spirit  *^^  But  ChriBt 
called  to  them,  "Jif  is  I;  be  not  afraid/'  The  well-known  voice 
tamed  their  fear  into  joy.  They  sought,  longingly,  to  take  him  into 
the  vessel ;  but,  before  they  could  succeed  in  it,  they  were  wafted  to 
the  shore  by  a  favourable  wind.  This,  too,  was  full  of  import  to  them; 
as  soon  as  Christ  made  himself  known,  every  thing  took  a  joyful  tum.t 

§  178.  Christ  in  the  Si/nagogue  at  Capernaum.     (John,  vi.) 
(1.)  The  Carnal  Mind  of  the  Maltitude  rehaked. 

Christ  met  certain  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  either  on  the  Sab> 
bath,  or  on  some  other  day4  They  were  sui-prised,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  gratified,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  since  they  had  left  him  on 
the  eastern  shore  ;  and  their  pleasure  was  shared  by  others  whom  they 
had  told  of  the  miracle.  Doubtless  they  were  full  of  expectation  that 
he  would  work  new  wonders  to  confirm  his  Messiahship,  and  gratify 
their  carnal  longings.  But  the  higher  their  hopes  of  this  kind  were, 
the  deeper  was  their  disappointment,  and  the  greater  their  rage,  when 
he  offered  them  something  entirely  difierent  from  what  they  sought. 
The  miracle  could  produce  no  faith  in  those  who  were  destitute  of  a 
spiritual  mind ;  their  enthusiasm,  carnally  excited,  was  soon  to  pass 
over  into  opposition.  A  process  of  sifting  was  to  take  place,  and  the 
discourse  which  Christ  uttered  was  intended  to  bring  it  on. 

They  questioned  him  ;  but,  instead  of  replying,  he  entered  at  once 
upon  a  rebuke  of  their  carnal  temper :  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
the  'miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled.  Labour 
not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you  ;  for  him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed"  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  the  sign  of  my 
Divine  working,  which  ye  saw,  has  led  you  to  me  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  alone  can  supply  your  spiritual  wants ;  but  only  because  I  have 
appeased  your  bodily  appetite ;  and  so  you  look  to  me  only  for  sensible 
gifts,  which  I  come  not  to  bestow  (t.  e.,  such  was  the  carnal  hue  of  their 
expectations  of  Messiah).  Strive  not  fur  perishable,  but  eternal  food, 
imparting  eternal  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man  will  bestow ;  God  has 
sealed  him  to  this  by  miracles  wrought  before  your  eyes,  in  attestation 
of  his  Divine  calling.*' 

*  Not  a  likely  tboaght,  if  Jesai  waa  walking  on  the  $hore;  it  could  have  been  nothing 
•fcrange,  especially  towards  Easter,  when  so  many  were  travelling  towards  Jerusalem,  to 
see  a  nwn  walking  on  the  lake-side  towards  morning. 

t  I  follow  John's  account,  as  most  naturally  explaining  itself. 

X  Part  of  what  occurred  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath ;  in  later  times  there 
were  assemblies  in  the  synagogue  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  ( WintTt  Real 
wditerbach,  2d  ed..  vol  IL,  p.  637). 
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Upon  this,  the  purer-minded  among  them  asked  him,  "  What  must 
we  do,  then,  to  become  worthy  of  the  Divine  favour?"  They  expected 
him  to  prescribe  new  religious  duties ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  led  them 
back  to  the  one  work :  **  Believe  an  him  whom  God  hath  sent  J*  With 
this  faith  every  thing  is  given. 

(2.)  A  greater  Sign  demanded. — The  Answer:  **  Christ  the  Bread  of  Life.*' 
Then  others*  came  out ;  either  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracle,  who 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  unspiritual  mind),  still  unsatisfied,  and 
seeking  greater  signs,  were  liable,  from  their  want  of  faith,  to  be  soon 
perplexed  even  in  regard  to  what  they  had  already  experienced  ;t  or 
persons  who  had  only  heard  of  the  miracle  from  others,  and  who  had 
decided  from  the  first  to  see  for  themselves  before  they  would  believe. 
These  demanded  of  Christ  (v.  30)  a  new  miraculous  attestation  ;|  and, 
as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Moses  with  new  powers,  they  asked  that 
he  should  give  them  bread  from  heaven — celestial  manna — angels' 
food,  according  to  their  fancies  of  the  millennial  bliss. 

Christ  took  the  opportunity  (v.  32-42)  thus  naturally  offered  to 
lead  them  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  and  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  true  bread  from  heaven,  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  for  it.  But  their  carnal  feel- 
ings were  susceptible  of  no  such  desire  ;  and,  still  regarding  only  the 
earthly  appearance,  they  took  offence  that  the  carpenter's  son  should 
say,  **  I  came  down  from  heaven^  He  did  not  attempt  to  reason  them 
out  of  their  scruples,  but  laid  bare  the  source  of  them,  «.  e.,  their  dispo- 
sitions of  heart  and  mind ;  of  these  they  had  first  to  be  rid,  before 
they  could  recognize  the  Divinity  in  his  human  manifestation  (v.  43- 
47).  "  Murmur  not  among  yourselves ;  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  ex- 
,cept  the  Father^  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  himJ*  Seek  within  you,  not 
without  you,  for  the  cause  of  your  surprise  ;  it  lies  in  this  :  you  came 
to  me  carnally,  with  no  sqnse  of  spiritual  need ;  and,  therefore,  have  not 
die  drawing  of  the  Father,  which  all  must  follow  who  would  come 
unto  me  aright."  It  is  among  the  prophecies  that  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  Messianic  age  that  **they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God;**^  and  so, 

*  It  is  part  of  John's  manner  not  to  distingoish  individaals  or  classes  closely  in  his  nar 
rations. 

t  For  the  miracle  in  the  miracle,  the  Sapematoral,  as  such,  can  only  be  apprehended  by 
Ae  Sense  for  the  Superaatoral.  The  reaction  of  the  senses  on  Uie  critical  understanding 
can  soon  uproot  a  conviction  growing  only  in  the  soil  of  the  senses.  One  reasons  away 
what  be  thinks  be  has  seen ;  "  it  could  not  have  happened  sa" 

I  It  is  to  be  noted,  in  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  two  instances  in  which  the  multitude 
were  miraculously  fed,  that  the  iecond  is  followed  (Matt.,  xvi.,  1)  by  a  demand  made  apon 
Christ  for  a  ngnfrotn  heaven. 

§  John,  vi.,  45.  This  cannot  be  understood  of  die  euhiequeni  teaching  of  all  by  the  be- 
■towing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  general  teaching  of  Christianity ;  the  thing  in  yiew  in 
tfie  passage  was,  the  Divine  voice  in  men,  preceding  faith,  to  lead  them  to  Cturist  as  Sav. 
kmr,  which  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  human  statutes. 
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every  one  that  follows  the  Father's  call,  comes  to  me.  (The  voice  oi 
GoDf  which  testifies  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  needy  souls  and  calls  them, 
will  he  heard  every  where.)  But  this  must  not  he  understood  as  if  any 
one  could  know  the  Father,  or  he  united  with  him,  except  through  the 
Son;  the  Son  alone,  derived  from  the  Father,  knows  him  perfectly, 
and  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others  [**  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen 
the  Father  J  save  he  which  is  of  God;  he  hcUh  seen  the  Father^^^  This 
preventing  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  only  intended  to  lead 
them  to  the  Son,  as  their  Redeemer :  ''  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath 
everlasting  life.*'  Again  (v.  48-51)  he  repeats  the  assertion,  '*  I  am 
that  bread  of  life  from  heaven,**  confirmed  hy  the  proof  that  none  could 
attain  a  share  in  the  Divine  life,  or  communion  with  the  Father, 
except  through  him ;  and  descrihes  himself  as  the  true  manna  from 
heaven. 

• 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  them  (v.  il)  that  he  would  give  them  a 
bread  which  was  to  impart  life  to  the  world ;  hence,  that  the  bread 
which  he  was  about  to  give  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  difierent  from  the 
hread  which  he  was;  difierent,  that  is,  from  his  whole  self-communi- 
cation. "  And  the  bread  which  I  unll  give  is  my  fleshy  This  bread 
was  to  be  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  bodily  life  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind.* The  life-giving  power,  as  such,  was  his  Divine-human  exist- 
ence ;  the  life-giving  power,  in  its  special  act,  was  his  self-sacrifice. 
The  two  are  inseparable ;  the  latter  being  the  essential  means  of  reali- 
zing the  former  ;  only  by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  Divine-human  life 
become  the  bread  of  life  for  men.t 

(3.)  Eating  Christ's  Flesh  and  drinking  his  Blood. — His  own  Explanation  of  this 

(John,  vi.,  53,  seq.) 

The  Jews  wilfully  perverted  these  words  of  Christ  (v.  62)  into  a 
carnal  meaning;  and  therefore  he  repeated  and  strengthened  them. 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,**  &c.  (v.  53-58).  "  Ex- 
cept ye  receive  my  Divine-human  life  vnthin  you,  make  it  as  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine 
principle  of  life,  which  Christ  has  imparted  to  human  nature  and  him- 
self realized  in  it,  ye  cannot  partake  of  eternal  life." 

*  Laehtnann*s  text  omits  the  words  9v  h^  ^t^ffw  in  v.  51,  a  reading  which  is  supported  by 
considerable  aatborit^f.  Omitting  these  words,  only  the  general  idea  (the  9dfi\  to  be  de- 
voted ibr  the  salvation  of  men)  would  be  made  prominent  in  tbe  passage  ;  not,  however,  to 
the  ezclosion  of  his  self-sacrifice  as  the  calminating-point  of  his  life  devoted  to  God  and  to 
man's  salvation.  But  the  omission  would  make  tbe  passage  harsh,  and  unlike  John's  style : 
the  words  may  have  slipped  out  of  some  of  the  M6S..  from  their  similarity  to  the  preceding 

t  I  am  well  aware  of  what  KUng  says  against  LAeke  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1836, 1)  in  regard 
to  this  division  of  the  discourse,  but  my  views  remain  unaffected.  I  cannot  fiud  in  the 
words  of  Christ  the  Lutheran  Realism,  so  called. 
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To  make  the  sense  of  his  Bgurative  expressions  perfectly  clear,  he 
changed  the  figure  again  to  the  "  bread  from  heaven  ;'*  as  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  hy  th^e  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth  me* 
eufn  he  shall  live  by  ine,\  This  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heav- 
en, B|it  most  of  his  disciples  still  lacked  the  capacity  to  understand 
how  his  words  mutually  explained  each  other.  Adhering  to  the  out- 
ward and  material  sense,  they  seized  upon  those  expressions  which 
were  most  striking,  without  catching  their  connexion,  or  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  hi^^figures  by  comparing  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  unfigurative  expressions ;  a  process  which  could  not  have 
been  difEcult  even  to  those  among  them  who  were  incapable  of  pro- 
found thought,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  figurative  style  of  Ori- 
ental language,  and  to  Christ's  peculiar  manner  of  speaking.  Fasten- 
ing only  upon  the  expression, ''  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood," 
in  this  sense,  they  found  it  "  a  hard  saying  which  they  could  not  bear" 
(v.  60). 

And  this  was  true  not  merely  of  the  mass  of  hearers  in  the  syna- 
gogue, but  also  of  many  who  had  become  his  followers  during  his 
protracted  labours  in  Galilee,  without,  however,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
really  belonging  to  the  circle  of  disciples.  The  foreign  elements  had 
to  be  separated  from  the  kindred  ones ;  and  the  very  same  impres- 
sions which  served  to  attach  really  kindred  souls  more  closely  to  the 
person  of  Christ  were  now  to  drive  off  others,  who,  though  previously 
attracted,  were  not  decided  within  themselves  as  to  their  relations  to 
him  (v.  61-66). 

When  he  had  left  the  synagogue,  and  was  standing  among  persons 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  his  constant  attendants,  he  said,  in  view 
of  the  state  of  feeling  aboviB  described,  **  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  eat- 
ing my  flesh;  doth  this  offend  you?  What,  then,  will  you  say,  when  the 
Son  of  Man  will  ascend  into  heaven  1  You  will  then  see  me  no  more 
with  your  bodily  eyes  ;J  but  yet  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  ear 
my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood,  which  then,  in  a  carnal  sense,  will  be 
plainly  impossible."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Christ  meant  no 
material  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  one  which  would 
have  its  fullest  import  and  extent  at  the  time  specified. 

He  then  naturally  passes  on  to  explain  the  spiritual  import  of  his 
life-streaming  words :  **  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  prqfiteth 
nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you^  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 

*  To  "  eat  him"  and  "  to  eat  hii  fleih  and  blood"  bare  tbe  fame  meaning. 

t  The  way  in  which  Christ  bimielf  explain!  hia  meaning  by  changing  hia  words  is 
enough  to  show  how  far  removed  these  words  are  from  any  reference  to  a  commnnication 
of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

t  The  removal  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  fitnn  tlie  earth,  and  his  exaltatV  n  to  heaven* 
are  united  together  by  him.  Unbelievers  see  only  th^  negative  side,  the  removal ;  the  ev^ 
of  faith,  in  seeing  the  one,  sees  the  other. 
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life.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life ;  the  flesh  is  nothing ;  hence  I  could 
not  have  meant  a  sensible  eating  of  my  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  my  Spirit,  as  the  life-giving  principle,  as  this  coromunicatea 
itself  through  my  manifestation  in  flesh  and  blood.  As  my  words  are 
only  the  medium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  life  that  gushes  forth  from 
me  is  imparted,  they  can  be  rightly  understood  only  so  far  as  the  Spirit 
is  perceived  in  them.*'  But  this  was  precisely  what  those  who  misun- 
derstood  him  were  deficient  in ;  and,  '*  therefore"  said  he,  "  I  said  unto 
yoUf  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me^  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my 
Faiher,^^  Only  those  that  hear  His  call,  and  come  with  a  susceptibility 
for  Divine  things,  can  apprehend  my  words  and  obtain  faith  in  me. 
As  I  said  unto  you,  your  carnal  sense  is  the  source  of  your  misunder- 
standing and  unbelief." 

(4.)  Sifting  of  the  Disciples. — Peter's  Confession. 

Then  followed  a  sifting  of  the  disciples.  [From  that  time  many  of 
his  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him,]  As  this  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  relations  to  them,  he  rather  furthered  than  checked 
it ;  it  was  time  that  the  crisis  that  had  been  preparing  in  their  hearts 
should  manifest  itself  outwardly.  And  the  departure  of  the  unworthy 
was  to  test  the  genuine  disciples,  and  make  them  conscious  of  the  true 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Christ.  He  wished  them,  therefore,  in 
that  critical  moment,  to  prove  their  own  selves ;  for  there^  was  one 
among  them  already  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  who  might  yet, 
by  heeding  Christ's  injunction,  have  saved  himself  from  the  destruction 
that  awaited  him. 

He  said  to  the  twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  /"  Peter,  speaking, 
as  usual,  for  the  rest,  bore  testimony  to  their  experience  in  his  fellow- 
ship :  '*  Lord,  to  whom  can  we  go  T'  and  confirmed  Christ's  words  by 
his  own  consciousness,  in  whose  depths  he  had  felt  the  flow  of  their 
life-giving  fountain  :  "  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.**  And,  there- 
fore, he  was  able  to  confess  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  from  a  convic- 
tion founded  in  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  that  Jesus  was 
Messiah  (v.  69).  But  Christ  warned  them  that  there  was  one  among 
them  who  did  not  share  this  conviction,  although  included  in  Peter^s 
confession.  He  had  chosen  them — drawn  them  to  himself— he  said, 
and  yet  one  of  them  had  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  These  words,  show- 
ing to  Judas  that  his  inmost  thoughts  lay  bare  before  Christ,  might, 
had  he  been  at  all  open  to  impression,  have  brought  him  to  repent  and 
open  his  heart  to  the  Saviour,  seeking  forgiveness.  Failing  this,  thoy 
could  only  strengthen  his  enmity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

JESUS  IN  NORTH  GALILEE,  AND  ON  THE  WAY  TO  CESARBA  PHILIPPl. 

§  179.  Reasons  for  the  Journey, 

WE  bave  said  that  Christ  desired  to  obtain  an  opportunity  toi 
private  intercourse  with  the  disciples,  in  order  to  hear  the  re 
port  of  their  mission  journey,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  stormy 
times  that  were  approaching.  As  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  this 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias,  he  determined  to  go  to  some  distance 
from  that  region  of  country,  a  purpose  which  other  circumstances  soon 
hastened. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  then  reigned  in  Galilee,  hearing  of  the  fame  of 
Jesus,  became  personally  desirous  to  see  him.  This  wish  was  probably 
dictated  by  mere  curiosity,  or  by  a  desire  to  test  Christ's  power  to  work 
miracles  ;*  certainly  it  arose  from  no  sense  of  spiritual  need.  As  such 
a  meeting  could  lead  to  no  good  result,  Christ  must  have  desired 
to  avoid  it.  This  formed  an  additional  motive  for  withdrawing  him- 
self into  North  Galilee ;  and  perhaps  beyond,  into  Paneas,  or  Cesarea 
Philippi,  the  domain  of  the  Tetrarch  Philip.f  The  first  stage  of  the 
journey  took  him  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
G«nesareth. 

§  180.  Cure  of  the  Blind  Man  at  Bethsaida, — Peter* s  Second  Confes- 
sion.— The  Power  of  the  Keys.     (Mark,  viii. ;  Matt,  xvi.) 

At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Christ,  who  took  him  out 
of  the  town  to  avoid  public  notice ;  and  then  performed  on  him  the 
cure  whose  successive  steps  are  so  graphically  described  by  Mark. 
He  then  forbade  him  for  the  time  being  to  tell  of  what  had  been  done, 
as  notoriety  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  purpose  above  men- 
tioned.| 

When  left  alone  with  the  disciples,  he  questioned  them  about  their 
travels,  and  concerning  the  opinions  generally  prevalent  in  regard  to 
himself.  Peter  renewed,  in  a  different  form,  the  confession  which  he 
had  before  made  on  a  similar  occasion.§     In  contrast  with  those  who 

*  Cf.  Lake,  xxiii.,  8.  In  view  of  the  character  of  Herod,  there  u  more  internal  proba* 
bility  in  Lake,  ix.,  7,  than  Matt.,  xiv.,  I,  3. 

t  We  infer  the  direction  which  Chriat  took  widi  hia  diaciplea  from  comparing  Matt,  xt., 
91;  xvi..  13;  Mark,  vii.,  S4;  viii.,  87;  Lake,  ix.,  10-18. 

X  Thia  ■Qtts  well  with  the  point  of  time  here  assigned  to  it. 

$  In  all  the  GkuipelB  this  event  is  closely  connected  with  the  miraculoas  feeding,  which 
oonfirma  oar  view  of  the  historical  connexion  of  the  facta.    Trae,  it  is  poitibU  tbut  Peter'a 
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saw  in  Jesus  only  a  Prophet,  he  said,  '*  Thou  art  the  Messiah ;"  cer- 
tainly implying  more  than  was  included  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  sense ; 
although  he-  must  have  ftU  more  than  he  could  unfold  in  definite 
thought  when  he  added,  '*  the  Son  of  the  living  Chd** 

Thus  had  Peter,  on  two  distinct  dccasions,  given  utterance  to  the 
same  confession,  drawn  from  the  depths  of  his  inward  experience ; 
in  the  first  instance,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  hearts  were  wholly 
estranged  from  Christ ;  and  in  the  second,  to  those  who  had  obtained 
only  an  inferior  intuition  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Saviour,  there- 
fore, thought  him  worthy  of  the  following  high  prabe :  '*  Blessed  art 
thou,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee^  but  my  Father 
which  ii  in  heaven.*^  Peter's  conviction  was  the  result  of  no  human 
teaching,  no  sensible  impression  or  outward  authority ;  but  of  an  in- 
ward revelation  from  God,  whose  drawing  he  had  always  followed — 
a  Divine  Jact^  which  comes  not  to  men  from  without ;  which  no  educa- 
tion or  science,  how  lofly  soever,  can  eithec  make  or  stand  in  stead  of.* 

In  view  of  this  conviction  of  Peter,  thus  twice  confessed,  in  regard 
to  that  great  fact  and  truth  which  forms  the  unchangeable  and  immov- 
able basis  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Gt>D,  Christ  called  him  by  the 
name  which  at  an  early  period,  with  prophetic  glance,  he  had  applied 
to  him  (John,  i.,  42),  the  man  of  rock^  on  whom  he  declared  that  he 
would  build  his  Church,  that  should  triumph  over  all  the  powers  of 
death,t  and  stand  to  all  eternity.    . 

This  promise  was  not  made  to  Peter  as  b  person,  but  as  a  faithful  or- 
gan of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  his  steadfast  witness.  Christ  might 
have  said  the  same  to  any  one,  who,  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a 
sense,  had  made  the  same  confession ;  although  Peter's  uttering  it  in 
the  name  of  all  the  twelve  accorded  with  his  peculiar  ;^dpi(7/ia,  which 
conditioned  the  post  that  Christ  assigned  to  him. 

In  the  same  sense  he  confided  to  Peter  the  '*  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  which  was  to  be  revealed  and  spread  abroad  among  men 
by  the  community  founded  by  him ;  inasmuch  as  men  were  to  grain 
admittance  into  that  kingdom  by  appropriating  the  truth  to  which  he 
had  first  testified,  and  which  he  was  aflerward  to  proclaim.     This  was 

oonfeftioD,  as  recorded  by  John,  ia  the  same  ai  that  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  nothing  ei- 
iential  would  be  lost  if  it  were  lo.  But  we  may  certainly  foppose  that,  at  so  critical  a 
period,  Christ  coald  have  questioned  his  disciples  thus  closely  on  two  different  occasiona  in 
regard  to  their  personal  convictions,  which  were  soon  to  nndergo  so  severe  a  trial 

•  CC  p.  139. 

t  The  "  Gate*  cf  Hade»,"  in  Matt.,  xvi.,  18  (cf.  Isa.,  zzxriii.,  10 ;  1  Cor.,  xv.,  55),  desig- 
nate rather  the  kingdom  of  death  than  of  Satan.  In  this  view  the  passage  means,  that 
"the  Church  should  stand  forever,  and  that  its  members,  partakers  of  the  Divine  life, 
should  fear  death  no  more— of  course  implying,  howerer,  that  she  should  be  victorioaa 
over  an  hostile  power*. 
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to  be  the  key  by  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  opened  to  all  men 
And  with  it  was  entrusted  to  him  the  power,  on  earth,  "to  bind  and 
loose"  for  heaven  ;  since  he  was  called  to  announce  forgiveness  of  sine 
to  all  who  should  rightly  receive  the  Gospel  he  was  to  proclaim,  and 
the  announcement  of  pardon  to  such  as  received  the  offered  grace  had 
necessarily  to  be  accompanied  by  the  condemnation  of  those  who  re- 
jected it.* 

^  181.   The  DUciples  prohibited  to  reveal  ChrisVs  Messianic  Dignity, — 

The  Weakness  of  Peter  rebuked,     (Matt.,  xvi.,  20-28 ;  Mark,  viii., 

30.) 

Thus  Christ  confirmed  the  Apostles  in  their  confession  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity.  But  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  minds  were 
Rtill  tinctured  with  the  ordinary  ideas  and  expectations  of  a  visible 
kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Messiah ;  and  he,  therefore,  gradually  taught 
them  that  it  was  by  his  otcn  sufferings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to 
be  established.  [  Then  chatted  he  his  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.  From  that  time  he  began  to  show  to 
his  disciples  how  that  he  must  go  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  many  things,  Sfc.] 

The  prohibition  was  doubtless  given  with  a  view  to  prevent  them 
fix>m  diffusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which  they  then  entertained, 
and  thus  leading  the  people  to  political  undertakings,  and  the  like,  in 
opposition  to  the  objects  of  Christ.  The  words  that  immediately  fol- 
low the  prohibition  confirm  this  view  of  it.  But  Christ's  declarations 
that  sufferings  lay  before  him  was  too  far  opposed  to  the  disciples'  opin- 
ions and  wishes  to  find  easy  entrance  to  their  minds.  ''  Be  it  far  from 
tkecy  Lord^^^  said  Peter ;  an  exclamation  inspired,  indeed,  by  love,  but 
a  love  attaching  itself  rather  to  the  earthly  manifestation  of  Chnst's 
person,  than  to  its  higher  one  ;  a  love  in  which  natural  and  human  feel- 
ings were  not  as  yet  made  sufficiently  subordinate  to  God  and  his  king- 
dom. And  as  the  Saviour  had  just  before  exalted  Peter  so  highly, 
when  he  testified  to  that  which  had  not  been  revealed  to  him  by  ilesh 
and  blood,  but  by  the  Father  in  heaven ;  so  now  he  reproved  him  as 
severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  love  too  much  debased  by  flesh 
and  blood.  Human  considerations  were  more  to  him  than  the  cause 
of  God  ;  he  sought,  by  presenting  them,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  pre- 

*  Thia  view  of  the  "  binding  and  looting"  power  is  faitained  by  John,  xx.,  23.  The  ■ame 
thing  ifl  expreMed  in  other  words  in  Matt.,  x.,  13  ;  3  Cor.,  ii.,  1.*!,  16.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  figure  of  "the  keyi"  and  that  of  "binding  and  looting"  need  caate  no  difficolty; 
they  refer  to  different  oonceptioni ;  the  former,  to  reception  into,  and  ezclosion  from,  the 
^ngiinm  of  Heaven ;  the  latter,  to  the  means  of  reception  and  exclusion,  viz.,  the  pardon 
of  dn  and  Uie  withholding  of  pardon. 
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rent  Christ  fi*om  oiiaring  the  sacrifice  which  his  Divine  calling  de- 
manded ;*  and  his  disposition  was  rebuked  with  holy  indignation.! 

Christ  then  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  gave  them  a  lesson  directly 
opposed  to  Peter's  weak  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the 
one  holy  interest  He  impressed  upon  them  a  truth  pre-eminently  ne- 
cessary to  the  fulfilment  of  their  calling,  viz.,  that  none  but  those  who 
were  prepared  for  every  species  of  self-denial|  could  become  his  dis- 
ciples, and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  foundations  he  was 
about  to  lay.  Finally,  he  announced  to  them  that  many  among  them 
would  live  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  forth  in  glorious  victory 
over  all  its  foes.  It  b  true,  they  were  not  at  that  time  able  fully  to 
comprehend  this ;  only  at  a  later  period,  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  course  of  events,  the  best  commentary  on  proph- 
ecy, were  they  to  be  brought  completely  to  understand  it. 

§  182.  Monitions  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  Prudence  in 
their  Ministry, — (1.)   The  Wisdom  of  Serpents  and  Hamdessness  of 
Doves,    (Matt,  x.,  16.) — (2.)   The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward, 
(Luke,  xvi.,  1-13.)— (3.)  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  Mam 
mon  of  Unrighteousness,**  &c. 

(1.) 

To  this  period,  in  which  Christ  conversed  with  his  disciples  in  lo 
gard  to  their  first  missionary  tour,  and  gave  them  cautions  for  their  fu- 
ture and  more  difficult  labours,  doubtless  belong  many  advices  of  the 
same  tenor,  found  in  different  places  in  the  Gospels.  We,  therefore, 
join  together  several  sayings  of  this  kind  here ;  if  not  chronologically, 
at  least  according  to  the  substantial  connexion. 

As  he  sent  the  disciples  forth  like  defenceless  sheep  among  wolves, 
he  bade  them,  in  the  struggles  through  which  they  must  pass,  to  com- 
bine childlike  innocence  and  purity  of  heart,  symbolized  by  the  harm- 
less dove,  with  prudence  and  sagacity,  whose  symbol  was  the  serpent^ 

*  The  altematioiui  in  Peter's  feeKngi,  and  bii  coniequent  deiert  of  praiae  or  blame  from 
the  Matter,  within  ao  fhort  a  time,  are  ao  easily  explained  from  the  stand-point  which  be 
then  occapied,  that  I  cannot  find  any  thing  strange  in  Christ's  expressing  himself  thus  op- 
positely to  him,  as  Sehleiermacher  does  (Werke,  ii.,  107).  And,  therefore,  I  see  no  internal 
ground  for  believing  that  the  passage  is  not  properly  connected  with  the  narrative  here. 

t  This  helps  to  fix  the  right  point  of  view  for  understanding  Christ's  previous  declara- 
tion and  promise  to  Peter;  and  the  two  addresses  to  him,  taken  together,  attest  Uie  fideli^ 
tX  the  narrative  as  uncorrapted  by  a  later  ecclesiastical  interest 

X  It  was  naturally  necessary  for  Christ  to  impress  this  truth  frequently  upon  the  disci 
pies  ;  Matt,  xvi.,  24  ;  Mark,  viii.,  34,  35 ;  Luke  ix.,  23,  24  ;  and,  therefore,  the  oocurrenc« 
of  similar  passages,  e.  g,,  Matt.,  x.,  36 ;  John,  xii,  25,  26,  proves  ncChing  against  the  ori 
ginality  of  the  discourses  there  recorded ;  although  it  is  possible  that  his  sayings  to  this 
effect  on  one  occasion  may  have  been  combined  with  those  uttered  on  another  to  the  same 
tenor. 

$  Paul,  who  frequently  alludes  to  Christ's  sayings,  does  so  sevenl  times  to  this  one, 
Rom.,  xvi.,  19 ;  1  Cor.,  xiv.,  20.  I  place  the  passage  Wk  this  eonnezion  as  better  adapted 
to  it  than  to  the  first  Apostolical  missionary  journey. 

s 
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Tbey  were,  indeed,  to  labour  as  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  b« 
fumisbed  witb  Divine  powers  for  tbeir  ministry ;  but  he  did  not  wisl 
them,  on  that  account,  to  neglect  all  proper  human  means  for  over- 
coming the  difficulties  they  should  meet  with,  but  rather  to  apply  that 
wiidom  which  knows  how  to  use  circumstances  prudently.  No  such 
rule  would  have  been  given  had  he  expected  his  kingdom  soon  to  be 
established  by  a  sudden  interference  of  Omnipotence ;  it  was  prescribed 
in  view  of  a  gradual  developement  by  the  use  of  means  provided  in  the 
general  course  of  nature. 

Yet  the  attempt  to  exercise  prudence  for  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  might 
(he  taught)  easily  beguile  them  from  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart. 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  was,  therefore,  limited  by  the  innocence  of 
the  dove ;  their  prudence  was  to  be  defined  by  purity.  They  were  to 
use  none  but  pure  and  truthful  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  holy 
objects  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  wis 
dom  with  innocence  showed  that  the  childlike  simplicity  of  disdlpleship 
was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  culture  and  use  of  the  understanding, 
and  with  a  judicious  share  in  the  manifold  and  diversified  relations  of 
life ;  the  ond  thing  needful  was,  that  purity  should  inspire  their  wis- 
dom. Here,  as  always,  Christ  brings  into  their  higher  unity  things 
which  elsewhere  oppose  and  contradict  each  other. 

(2.) 

The  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  illustrates  this  combination  of 
simplicity  with  prudence,*  We  find  the  main  point  of  comparison  not, 
as  some  do,  in  the  proper  management  of  earthly  possessions,  but  in 
the  words  emphasized  by  Christ  himself:  **  The  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light*'  (v.  8).  The 
children  of  the  world,  using  more  wisdom  than  the  children  of  light, 
often  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  purposes  against  the  latter ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  children  of  light  fail  of  ends  connected  with  tho 
Divine  kingdom,  because  they  lack  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  the  means. 
That  wisdom,  therefore,  which  characterizes  the  children  of  the  world 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  children  of  light.  This  is  the  main  thought ; 
the  proper  use  of  earthly  goods,  subordinating  every  thing  to  the  king« 
dora  of  God,  is  a  minor  one.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  difficulties  of 
the  parable  vanish ;  the  special  feature  in  it  which  forms  a  stumbling- 
block  to  some  will  be  found  precisely  adapted  to  this  thought,  and 
necessary  to  its  illustration. 

The  example  of  the  unjust  steward  is  to  be  imitated,  not  in  regard  to 

*  It  ia  to  be  xioted  that  this  parable,  according  to  Luke,  zvi.,  1,  waa  addreaaed  to  ^e 
Hiciplei,  even  thoagh  we  apply  the  word  to  the  larger  circle  of  diaciplea,  and  not  apecifically 
to  the  Apoatlea.  We  need  not  anppoae,  itom  t.  14,  that  it  waa  directed  againat  the  avarioo 
of  the  Phariaeea. 
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the  disposition  that  impelled  him,  but  to  his  undivided  attention  to 
every  thing  which  could  serve  as  a  means  to  his  ends.  As  the  children 
of  the  world  aim  steadily  at  their  selfish  objects,  and,  with  ever-watch- 
ful prudence,  seize  upon  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  them,  so  the 
children  of  light  are  to  keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  relations 
of  life  to  the  Divine  kingdom,  and  to  press  every  thing  into  their  ser^ 
vice  in  its  behalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  combine  the  single- 
ness of  aim  and  simplicity  of  heart  which  the  Gospel  requires  with 
that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  dl  earthly  things  to  its  holy  pur- 
poses. Yet  if  the  aim  to  serve  God's  kingdom  be  the  ruling  power 
of  one's  life,  and  all  the  manifold  interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate 
thereto ;  if  the  holy  decision  be  once  made  and  never  swerved  from,  it 
will  bring  forth,  as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and 
moral  presence  of  mind.  It  is  precisely  this  connexion  of  prudence 
with  a  single,  steadfast  aim,  though  a  bad  one,  that  is  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  the  unjust  steward.  A  bad  man  was  necessarily  chosen 
for  the  example ;  its  very  object  was  to  show  how  much  the  children 
of  light  might  do  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  would,  ii)  this  respect, 
imitate  the  children  of  the  world. 

(3.) 

The  subordinate  point  of  the  parable  is  the  special  application  of  this 
prudence  to  the  use  of  earthly  goods.  We  must  take  care,  in  inter- 
preting the  verses  which  follow,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  parable  itself. 
As  the  unjust  steward  secures  the  favour  of  the  debtors  by  gratuities, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  home  for  himself  when  his  office  is  taken 
away ;  so  the  children  of  light,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  possessions, 
are  to  make  for  themselves  friends  who  will-receive  them  into  everlast- 
ing mansions  when  they  are  called  away  from  this  life. 

It  is  plain  that  charities  to  the  pious  are  meant  here,  as  none  can 
'*  receive  into  everlasting  habitations"  unless  they  themselves  dwell 
there.  But  it  would  be  inconsistent  vrith  Christ's  general  teaching  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  say  that  pious  souls  in  heaven  would  have  the 
power  to  receive  those  who  had  done  kindness  to  them  on  earth  into  a 
share  of  their  blessedness ;  or  that  the  merely  outward  act  of  alms- 
giving to  the  pious  could  atone  for  past  sins  and  secure  eternal  joy. 
The  persons  addressed  are  presupposed  as  already  **  children  of  light;" 
and  they  are  required  to  manifest  their  inward  feelings  in  outward  acts. 
The  active  love  of  Christians  is  to  show  itself  such,  in  the  use  of  earthly 
goods,  by  sharing  them  with  fellow-Christians.  ''Fit  yourselves,  by 
your  labours  of  love,  to  become  fellow-inmates  of  the  heavenly  man- 
sions with  those  whose  wants  you  have  willingly  alleviated  during 
their  earthly  wayfaring."  The  form  of  expression  is  adapted  to  the 
parable ;  there  the  debtors  of  the  rich  man  were  made  friends  by  the 
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uojust  ftewani  to  secure  a  borne  on  earth ;  here  the  pious  poor  ara 
made  friends  by  the  Christian  to  secure  an  eternal  mansion  in  heaven. 

Christ  annexes  to  this  application  of  the  parable  certain  directions 
fijT  the  use  of  property  by  the  children  of  God.  He  designates  worldly 
goods  iiofifUttvdg  rij^  ddiKia^,  &diMog  fumiujvd^ ;  because  they  are  usually 
unjustly  obtained,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  who  is, 
and  will  be,  the  ruler  of  this  world  (and  thus  called  KOOfiOKpdrijp)  until 
the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this  evil  mammon  is 
contrasted  with  the  true  riches^  which  cannot  be  possessed  except  by 
the  children  of  light.*  The  wealth  of  this  world  belongs  to  the  children 
of  this  world,  who  devote  it  to  the  service  of  Evil ;  it  b  another  maii'j, 
and  not  the  Christian's  own ;  while  he  dwells  in  a  world  of  strangers, 
he  knows  of  higher  riches,  of  which  the  worldling  is  totally  ignorant.! 

The  summary,  then,  of  precepts  annexed  to  the  parable  by  Christ* 
and  illustrating  its  import,  is  as  follows  (v.  10-13) :  *'  Be  faithful  in 
managing  your  earthly  property,  that  you  may  be  found  worthy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  higher  riches.  '  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much ;'  the  fidelity  which  is  proved  by  the  right  use  of 
wealth  may  be  trusted  with  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  will 
be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  former.  '  But  he  that  is  unjust  in  the 
least,  will  be  unjust  also  in  much.'  Who  will  trust  you  with  the  true 
riches,  if  you  misapply  the  unrighteous  mammon?  /And  if  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another*s^  who  shall  give  you  that 
which  is  your  own  V  Who  will  give  you  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  your  higher  nature,  if  you  mismanaged  what  was  not  your  own,  but 
only  intrusted  to  you  V* 

The  concluding  thought  is :  "  No  servant  can  serve  two  masters  at 
once,  the  servant,  in  the  strictest  sense,  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  master,  and,  in  fact,  his  instrument ;  so  no  man  can  have  two  mas- 

*  The  aDtithMU  of  ditnv  and  i^ifiiviv,  in  t.  11,  might  lead  oa  to  iDterpret  the  fint  aa 
"what  IE,  in  itaelf,  not  good ;"  but  the  phraae  itaniuavai  rffi  iSiKtaS,  and  the  implied  allaaioa 
to  the  parable,  favour  the  lenae  given  in  the  text 

t  Here  ia  illuatrated  the  difference  between  the  Ebionitiih  idea  of  woridly  goodf  and  the 
tnie  Chrlitian  view.  According  to  the  Sntr  Batan  ia  Lord  and  Matter  of  thii  world  in  a 
pky»ical  feme ;  and  the  poaieaiion  of  property,  beyond  the  bare  neceftariei.  ii  considered 
aa  aiuful  in  itself^  as  sharing  in  a  domain  which  ought  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  servants 
of  Batan.  According  to  the  latter,  earthly  goods  are  not  the  true  riches,  which  the  Christian 
alone  can  possess,  and  shall  possess  forever,  in  greater  and  greater  fubess ;  they  belong 
to  Batan  in  the  same  sense  as  the  whole  world  belongs  to  him.  But  as  the  world,  from  a 
kingdom  of  Satan,  is  to  become  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  bo  worldly  goods  are  to  be  employed 
by  the  children  of  light  to  advance  the  latter,  with  a  wisdom  (illustrated  in  the  parable)  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Christ,  instead  ci 
presenting  the  principle  in  its  abstract  generality,  applied  it  tpecifically  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence ;  the  disciples,  at  that  period,  had  no  opportunity  of  employing  their  property'  to 
ftirther  the  other  objects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  snch  as  have  been  abondantly  furnished  i  j 
tbs  Istsr  oonnt  of  iti  darelopameot    Qt  J>$  WeUt,  Halt,  siZn  SI* 
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len  spiritually ;  the  one  only  who  rales  the  whole  life  is  tie  master.' 
No  man's  life  can  depend,  at  the  same  time,  upon  both  God  and  Mam 
mon.  To  find  one's  true  good  in  Mammon,  and  to  berve  God  as  Mas- 
ter, these  things  are  incompatible.  The  true  child  of  God  applies  his 
earthly  wealth  to  His  service,  and  therein  proves  himself  a  faithnil  ser- 
vant ;  regrarding  it  not  as  a  good  in  itself^  but  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  kingdom  of  God— the  highest  good. 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  (placed  out  of  its  connexion  in  Matt.,.vi., 
24)  stands  properly  here,  closely  joined  to  the  parable ;  and,  indeed, 
requisite  to  set  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  its  proper  light  The  prin- 
cipal scope  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  show  the  connexion 
between  tvUdom  and  a  steadfast  aim  of  life ;  and  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion (v.  13)  contains  precisely  the  same  thought;  as  it  teaches  that  we 
cannot  rightly  use  our  earthly  goods  unless  we  make  our  choice  deci- 
dedly between  God  and  the  world,  and  then,  with  undivided  aim,  refer 
all  things  to  the  <me  Master  to  whom  we  have  consecrated  our  whole 
life. 

Thus  the  parable  illustrates  the  precept,  "Be  toise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves.*'  It  exhibits  the  unjust  steward  as  a  model  of  ser- 
pent wisdom,  which,  imitated  by  Christians,  becomes  the  wisdom  of 
innocence.  The  concluding  words  of  Christ,  above  explained  (v.  13), 
teach  that  the  true  simplicity,  t.  e.,  singleness  of  aim,  generates  that 
controlling  presence  of  mind  which  is  the  element  of  wisdom.  What, 
at  a  later  period,  was  the  chief  source  of  Paul's  Apostolical  wisdom 
but  this,  that  his  heart  was  mU  divided  between  God  and  the  world ; 
that  he  had  but  one  aim,  and  served  but  one  Master  t 

^  183.  Caution  against  imprudent  Zeal  in  Preaching  the  Chspel, 

Akin  to  the  wisdom  thus  recommended  to  the  Apostles  is  the  rule 
of  preaching  the  truth  given  in  Matt.,  vii.,  6,  (rive  not  that  which  is  holy 
unto  the  dogSf  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you,  "  Valuable  as  pearls 
are  to  men,  they  would  only  enrage  hungry  swine,  who  would  trample 
them,  and  rush  upon  him  that  had  so  deceived  their  hunger."  Under 
this  vivid  illustration,  Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  guard  against 
hastily  offering  the  sacred  truths  of  the  kingdom  to  minds  carnally  unfit 
for  them,  and  destitute  of  a  sense  of  spiritual  need ;  the  holy  pearls 
would  be  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  such.  To  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground,  and  yet  offer  them  nothing  to  satisfy  their  carnal  desires,  would 
only  rouse  their  evil  passions,  and  expose  valuable  lives,  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  doing  any  good.  The 
witness  for  the  truth  must  needs  be  zealous  and  courageous,  but  he 
need  not  be  imprudent  or  indiscreet. 
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^ 

The  Apostles,  then,  were  cautioned  against  the  error  into  which  some 
later  missionaries  have  fallen,  of  offering  the  Gospel,  under  the  impulse 
of  inconsiderate  zeal,  without  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 
Still,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  were  not  to  preach  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Word  might  prove  a  stone  of  offence  to  some, 
while  it  pricked  others  to  the  heart ;  the  Word  was  destined,  of  neces- 
sity, to  si/l  the  various  classes  of  men  that  should  hear  it.  Nor  was  the 
caution  neglected  by  Christ  himself,  when  he  refused  to  allow  the  rage 
of  carnal  and  narrow-minded  hearers  to  hinder  him  from  uttering  his 
truths  boldly,  and  without  regai'd  to  consequences,  revealing  a  spiritual 
power  that  defied  all  opposition ;  or  when  he  punished  their  obduracy 
by  ceasing  to  condescend  to  their  weakness  and  prejudice,  and  by  offer- 
ing the  truth  in  its  sharp  and  naked  outlines,  even  although  it  excited 
the  wrath  of  some,  while  it  led  others  to  reflection. 

The  apophthegm  that  we  have  just  considered  was  in  itself  a  judg- 
ment and  a  prediction.  The  more  immediate  application  of  such  say- 
ings depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  uttered ; 
to  interpret  them,  it  is  not  suflicient  to  have  their  letter  only,  but  also 
the  life-giving  Spirit  which  originally  inspired  them. 

An  ancient  and  wide-spread  tradition  ascribes  to  Christ  the  following 
saying:  "ylveaOe  rpane^rai  doKifiOi:  become  approved money'changers J* 
This  expression  bears  the  stamp  of  Christ's  figurative  manner  of  speech ; 
and  the  external  and  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.* 
If  this  expression  be  deemed  akin  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents^  its  sense 
could  be  given  thus  :  **Be  like  acute  money-changers ;  adding  daily  to 
the  capital  intrusted  to  you,**  But  the  principal  figure  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents  is  not  the  money-changer,  but  the  person  who  puts  money 
at  interest  with  him ;  and,  besides,  the  money-changers  did  not  gain 
money  with  borrowed  capital,  but  with  their  own.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  an  interpretation  more  in  accordance  with  the  business  of  the 
broker.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  perhaps  first  received  these 
words  of  Christ  in  connexion  with  others  that  explained  them,  affords 
us  such  an  interpretation.  It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  money- 
changer to  distinguish  genuine  from  counterfeit  coin.  So  Christ  might 
have  given  this  rule,  capable  of  manifold  application  in  the  labours  of 
the  Apostles ;  to  imply  a  careful  circumspection  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  apparent,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  pure 

*  See  Fabrioh  Cod,  Apocrypk.  N.  T.,  i.,  330 ;  iii.,  594.  We  find  tfaif  •a3ring  in  apoo- 
lyphal  writingt,  both  heretical  and  Catholic ;  and  maqy  imitationa  of  it  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  eccleaiaatical  teachera  of  the  fint  centary,  which  could  not  have  happened  at 
that  time  had  it  not  been  ottered  by  Chrift  or  one  of  the  Apoftlei.  Paal  (whose  writinga 
contained  many  alloiionf  to  Chriat'f  wordf,  and  lentimenta  taking  their  hue  from  them) 
perhapf  had  thif  saying  in  mind  in  1  Thess.,  t.,  91,  as  hai  been  snpposlsd  by  Hansel,  with 
whose  view  of  the  apophthegm  I  agree. — (Stud.  «.  Krit^  183S,  L) 
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from  the  alloyed ;  not  to  condemn  hastily,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  trust  lightly.  ^ 

$  184.  The  SyrO'Phcenician  Woman.  (Matt,  xv.,  21 ;  Mark,  vii.,  24.) 
—(1.)  Her  Prayer.— (2.)  Her  Repulse.— {3.)  Her  Faith.— (i,)  The 
Remit. 

(1.) 
Christ,  having  passed  beyond  the  northern  border  of  Galilee,  reached 
a  place  where  he  wished  to  remain  unknown.  But  the  fame  of  his 
miracles  had  preceded  his  arrival.  A  heathen  woman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood (a  Canaanite  or  Phcenician),  whose  daughter  was  a  demoniac, 
hastened  to  seek  help  from  the  Saviour.  As  he  went  out  with  the  dis- 
ciples, she  ran  and  cried  to  him,  '*  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  I  thou 
Son  of  David  ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.** 

(2.) 

*'  But  he  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  ...Itis  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and 
to  cast  it  to  dogs.**  Taking  this  reply  alone,  apart  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Christ  uttered  it,  it  appears  mysterious,  indeed, 
that  he  should  so  emphatically  restrict  his  mission  to  the  Jews,  that  he 
should  speak  of  the  heathen  in  such  a  tone  of  contempt,  and  repel  the 
prayer  of  the  woman  with  so  much  severity.  But  although  we  may 
not  be  able,  from  the  close  and  abridged  narrative,  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  the  matter,  we  can  yet  remove  its  difficulties  to  a  great  extent  by 
considering  it  in  its  proper  historical  connexion.* 

We  have  before  said  that  the  restriction  of  Christ's  mission  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  purpose 
of  establishing  a  universal  kingdom.  This  restriction  referred  to  his 
personal  agency,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  the  Jewish  people;  not, 
however  (as  he  himself  said),  but  that  he  had  *'  other  sheep  not  belong- 
ing to  this  fold,"  which  were  at  some  time  to  be  brought  into  the  same 
fold,  and  under  the  same  shepherd,  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  But  in  other  cases,  also  (as  we  have  seen),  he  afforded  his  per- 
sonal  assistance  to  individual  heathens.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  the 
reasons  of  Christ's  conduct  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  of  the  time  at  which  it  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  he  wished,  at  that  juncture,  to  re- 
main hidden,  and  therefore  to  avoid  public  labours  (Mark,  vii.,  24).     In 

"  The  attempt  to  remove  ^eie  difllcoltief  by  the  theory  that  Ohriit  altered  hii  plan  at 
different  periods  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  attendant  circnmstancea  of  thia 
eaae,  as  related  by  Mark  as  well  as  Matthew ;  for  these  circamstancei  (the  Journey  into 
North  Oalilee,  &c.)  prove  that  this  case  most  be  placed  duonological^  after  other  caaea  in 
which  Christ  bad  aaaisted  iodividaal  beatbeos. 
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the  previous  cases  in  which  he  had  assisted  individual  pagans,  no  far- 
ther consequences  were  likely  to  follow  ;^but  his  agency  in  thi^  case 
was  likely  to  draw  multitudes  around  him,  and  to  extend  his  ministry 
among  the  heathen,  in  opposition  to  his  general  plan.     His  acdon, 
therefore,  was  directed  only  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  woman ;  the 
latter  he  wished  to  relieve  afler  she  had  proved  her  faith  and  poured.out 
her  whole  heart  before  him ;  to  the  former  the  case  afforded  an  example 
of  pagan  faith  that  might  shame  the  Jews,  and  teach  the  Apostles  that 
the  heathen  would  yet  believe  in  him,  and  share,  through  their  faith,  in 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.     It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was 
Christ's  intention  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  the  woman's  fervent 
prayer  and  believing  importunity  overcame  his  first  purpose  to  send 
her  away.     There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  supposition  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  Jesus,  since,  in  his  purely  human  being,  he  was  dif> 
ferently  determined  by  different  circumstances. 

And  again,  hard  as  the  words  **  one  ought  not  to  cast  the  cJiildren's 
hread  to  the  dogs**  may  sound  to  im,  wc  must  remember  that  it  was  a 
figurative  expression,  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  the  mercies  des- 
tined for  the  Theocratic  people  could  not  as  yet  be  extended  to  a  peo- 
ple at  that  time  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
cluding the  expectation  that  this  relation  should  be  so  changed  aa  that 
all  should  become  '*  children." 

(3.) 

The  woman  doubtless  felt  that  these  words,  severe  as  they  were; 
came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love,  and  she  continued  her  prayer 
with  trustful  importunity,  herself  entering  into  the  words  of  Christ  and 
acknowledging  their  truth.  '*  Yes,  Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumds 
which  fall  from  their  master* e  table** 

Now  if  this  total  abasement  before  a  man  of  another  nation  be  re 
garded  merely  as  an  outward  and  human  submission  for  the  sake  of  a 
bodily  blessing,  it  roust  appear  abject  indeed;  nor  could  Christ  have 
praised  it  and  granted  the  favour  so  earnestly  yet  basely  sought  But 
it  was  not  of  such  a  character ;  the  pagan  woman  felt  herself  unworthy 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  therefore  was  not  degraded  by  her  sense 
of  inferiority  to  the  Theocratic  nation ;  she  humbled  herself,  not  before 
a  man^  but  before  one  in  whom  (whatever  conception  she  had  of  his 
person)  Crod  revealed  himself  to  her  heart ;  it  was  to  a  Divine  power, 
not  a  human,  that  she  gave  so  lowly  a  submission.  It  is  precisely  this 
sense  of  unworthiness  and  unconditional  submission  to  God,  when  re- 
vealed in  his  omnipotence  and  mercy  ;  it  is  precisely  Faith,  in  this  )>t'- 
culiarly  Christian  sense,  which  is  made,  throughout  the  New  Test:i. 
ment,  the  condition  of  all  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God.  1  iu; 
act  of  Christ  in  the  case  iUustrated  his  own  saying,  "  He  that  humble/ A 
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himself  ghall  he  exalted;"  he  answered  the  woman,  commending  her 
as  he  would  not  commend  the  Jews,  •*  O  woman,  gretU  w  thy  faith  ;  be 
it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wiltJ^  He  set  up  the  believing  woman  as  a 
pattern  of  that  faith  which  was  to  become,  among  the  pagans,  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  did 
Christ  set  forth  the  value  in  which  he  held  a  spirit  of  humble,  sel^ 
denying  devotion  to  God  and  submission  to  his  revelation  in  Christ; 
this  spirit,  so  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  pride  of  natural  Reason 
which,  in  the  ancient  worid,  was  held  to  be  man's  highest  dignity,  vraa 
made  by  Christ  the  essential  condition  of  participation  in  his  kingdom. 
Idle,  indeed,  and  vain,  therefore,  must  be  all  attempts  to  make  Chris- 
tianity, in  this  sense,  a  religion  of  reason,  or  to  make  Christian  ethics 
a  morality  of  reason. 

The  transaction  affords  another  lesson,  also.  The  Christian  may 
comfort  himself  under  the  hardest  trials  and  severest  struggles — ^nay, 
even  when  his  most  ardent  prayers  appear  to  be  unheard  and  un- 
answered— with  the  consoling  belief  that  behind  the  veil  of  harshness 
^he  Father's  love  conceals  itself: 

[Behind  the  frowning  Providence 
He  hidei  a  imiling  face.] 

§  185.  The  Transfiguration  of  Christ     (Luke,  ix.,  29-36.) 

Six  days*  after  the  conversation  in  which  Christ  first  unfolded  to  the 
Apostles  the  sufferings  and  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  took  Peter, 
James,  and  John  up  into  a  mountain  apart,  and  v?as  transfigured  before 
them. 

The  Transfiguration  may  be  considered  either  (1)  as  an  objective 
fact,  a  real  communication  with  the  wdrld  of  spirits ;  or  (2)  as  a  sub- 
jective psychological  phenomenon.  The  account  of  Luke  bears  in- 
dubitable marks  of  originality  and  historical  truth ;  the  attempts  that 
haye  been  made  to  resolve  it  into  a  mythical  narrative  are  absurd. 
But  it  certainly  appears  to  favour  the  second  view  above  stated  rather 
than  the  first. 

If  we  adopt  the  first  view,  and  assume  that  the  narrative  is  intended 
to  relate  an  objective  fact,  it  affords  us  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  inter- 
course of  Christ  himself  with  the  world  of  spirits.  It  could  not  have 
been  intended  merely  for  the  Apostles  to  witness;   for,  during  its 

*  Lake  layi  eifht  dayi;  Matthew  tix ;  inrolving  no  diacrepancy,  however,  for  it  ii  eaay 
to  ihow  that  they  employed  different  modei  of  compntation.  Statement!  of  time  diu 
agreeing  in  fact,  bat  differing  in  form,  are  among  the  lareit  aigna  of  veracity  in  hiatorical 
narrmtiTes. 
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progress,  they  were  "  heavy  with  deep^^^  and,  therefore,  unfit  to  appre- 
hend it,  or  to  transmit  an  account  of  it  as  matter  of  fact.  We  cannot, 
however,  deny  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  and  of  some  un- 
known object  for  it,  in  the  connexion  of  a  history  which  is  entirely  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Once  admitting  the  event  as  such, 
all  that  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  confess  our  ignorance, 
instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  speculative 
dreams. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  the  indications  given  in  Luke, 
we  may  arrive  at  the  following  view  of  the  narrative  :  Jesus  retired  in 
the  evening  with  three  of  his  dearest  disciples,  apart,  into  a  mountain,* 
to  pray  in  their  presence.  .We  may  readily  imagine  that  his  prayei 
referred  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  had  spoken  so  largely  with  the 
disciples  on  the  preceding  days,  viz.,  the  coming  developement  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  conflicts  he  was  to  enter  into  at  Jerusalem  in  its 
behalf.  They  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  prayer ;  his  countenance 
beamed  with  radiance,  and  he  appeared  to  them  glorified  and  trans- 
figured with  celestial  light.  At  last,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  they  fell 
asleep ;  and  the  impressions  of  the  Saviour's  prayer  and  of  their  con- 
versation with  him  were  reflected  in  a  visionf  thus  :  Beside  Him,  who 
was  the  end  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  appeared  Moses  and  Eliaa 
in  celestial  splendour ;  for  the  glory  that  streamed  forth  from  Him  was 
reflected  back  upon  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets  foretold  the  fate  that 
awaited  him  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time  they  awoke,  and,  in  a 
half-waking  condition,}  saw  and  heard  what  followed.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  event  is  the  deep  impression 
which  Christ's  words  had  made  upon  them,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  new  views  thus  received  and  their  old  ideas,  showing  itself  thus 
while  they  were  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

Still  the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  phenomena,  if  simply  psycho- 
logical, should  have  appeared  to  all  the  three  Apostles  precisely  in  the 
same  form.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  improbable,  that  the  account  came 
from  the  lips  of  Peter,  who  is  the  prominent  figure  in  the  narrative.§ 

*  We  do  not  know  whetber  tbii  «ru  Moont  Herman,  or  the  moantain  from  whu^ 
Ceiarea  Pbilippi  took  the  name  Paneag.  The  old  tradition,  which  makes  Mount  7Vi&or 
the  lite  of  the  transfiguration,  cannot  be  relied  on. 

t  Cf.  Matt.,  xvii.,  9.  t  Cf.  Lake,  ix.,  33,  last  danie. 

$  We  have  leveral  timet  remarked  that  too  mnch  importance  is  not  to  be  attached  to  tbo 
omiition  of  any  event  by  John  that  is  recorded  by  the  other  Evangeliiti.  Still  his  silence  id 
regard  to  the  transfiguration  is  remarkable,  seeing  that  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
that  the  event  itself,  if  an  objective  reality,  was  calculated  to  display  the  grandeur  of 
Christ  in  a  very  high  degree.  Two  reasons  may  be  supposed  for  this :  (1.)  That  he  did  not 
deem  himself  prepared,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  event,  to  give  a  distinct  representa- 
tion of  it ;  or,  (2.)  That  he  did  not  view  it  as  an  objective  reality,  and,  therefore,  did  not  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  it.  Dr.  Schneckenhurger  (BeitrftgeA  zur  Einleitung  in  das  Neue 
Testament)  thinks  that  John  omitted  the  transfiguration  because  of  the  Onostics  and  Do- 
Betics,  who  might  have  used  it  to  support  their  views  of  the  person  of  Christ;  but  to  aa  it 
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The  disciples  did  not,  at  first,  dwell  upon  this  phenomenon.  The 
turn  of  Christ's  conversations  with  them,  and  the  pressure  of  events, 
withdrew  their  attention  from  it  until  after  the  resurrection,  when,  as 
the  several  traits  of  their  later  intercourse  with  Christ  were  brought  to 
mind,  this  transfiguration  was  vividly  recalled,  and  assigned  to  its  prop- 
er connexion  in  the  epoch  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.* 

§  186.  Elias  a  Forerunner  of  Messiah.     (Matt,  xvii.,  10-13.) 

The  relations  of  Elias  to  Christ  at  that  time  greatly  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  as  is  obvious  from  the  portions  of  one  of  their 
conversations  with  him  that  are  preserved  to  us.t 

As  we  have  seen  [Matt.,  xvi.,  21],  he  was  at  this  period  unfolding  to 
his  disciples  his  approaching  appearance  at  Jerusalem  as  Messiah,  and 
his  impending  fate.  They  presented  to  him  in  connexion  with  this,  at 
a  difficulty  in  their  minds,  the  prediction  taught  by  the  scribes,  and  the 
very  one  which  they  arrayed  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus — that 
Elias  must  first  appear,  to  introduce  the  Messiah  among  the  Theocrat- 
ic people.  He  answered  that  the  scribes  were  right  in  saying  that 
Elias  must  first  come  and  make  smooth  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah ;  but  that  they  were  wrong  in  the  carnal  and  literal  sense  which 
they  put  upon  the  saying,  as  if  Elias  were  tp  appear  in  person.  Elias, 
he  told  them,  was  spiritually  represented  by  John  the  Baptist ;  he  "  it 
come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto^tm  whatsoever 
they  listed.^  Likewise,  also,  shall  the  Son  of  Man  d^r  of  them^ 
The  same  selfish  spirit,  the  same  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  hindered 
them  from  seeing  Elias  in  John,  and  induced  them  to  get  rid  of  so 
troublesome  a  witness,  would  prevent  them  firom  recognizing  Messiah 
in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  they  had  done  the 
Baptist. 

§  187.  Christ  Cures  a  Demoniacal  Youth  after  the  Disciples  had  at' 
tempted  it  in  vain,  (Mark,  ix.,  14 ;  Matt.,  xvii.,  14 ;  Luke,  ix.,  37.) 
— He  Reproves  the  unbelieving  Multitude, 

On  descending  from  the  mountain  with  Peter,  James  and  John, 
Christ  found  the  rest  of  the  disciples  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  per 

appeara  that  this  wcrald  bare  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  reaaoo  why  be  thould  mention  i^  to 
guard,  by  a  foil  and  clear  itatement,  agamat  nusinterpretation  on  that  lide. 

*  Lake,  ix.,  36,  ia  most  limple :  they  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man  in  tkoie  days  any  of 
those  things  which  they  had  seen.  The  itatement  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  Christ  for- 
bade it,  gives  a  reason  for  this  silence,  in  accordance  more  with  the  view  that  the  event 
was  purely  objective. 

t  We  think  we  are  Justified  in  considering  Matt,  xvii.,  10-13,  as  one  of  these ;  the  sh 
wiUi  which  the  question  commences  shows  that  it  has  a  connexion  elsewhere. 

I  These  words  prove  that  Christ  attributed  John's  fate  to  the  marhinatinns  of  the  Phari- 
Met. 
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sons,  some  well,  and  others  ill  disposed.  A  man  in  great  distress  on 
account  of  a  deeply- afflicted  son*  bad  gone  thither,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Christ's  agency  in  healing  similar  cases.  The  youth  appears 
to  have  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  with  a  state  of  imbecility  or  mel- 
ancholy, in  which  last  condition  he  was  incapable  of  utterance.  He 
frequently  attempted  to  kill  himself  during  these  attacks,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  fire  or  into  the  water.  The  unhappy  father  had  first 
met  the  disciples  who  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  these 
last  attempted  to  make  use,  in  this  case,  of  the  powers  of  healing  con- 
veyed to  them  by  Christ.  But  the  result  satisfied  them  that  they  were 
yet  far  from  being  able  to  act  as  organs  for  his  Divine  powers.  They 
could  not  cure  the  demoniac ;  and  some  unfriendly  scribes  who  were 
present  took  advantage  of  the  failure,  and  of  the  excitement  which  it 
caused  among  the  people,  to  queition  the  disciples ;  probably  disputing 
the  miracles  and  the  calling  of  their  Master.f 

In  the  mean  time,  Christ  suddenly  appeared  amid  the  throng,  to  theix 
great  surprise.}  Part  of  the  multitude  were  full  of  hope  that  He  would 
do  what  his  disciples  had  failed  to  accomplish ;  others,  doubtless,  as 
anxiously  hoped  that  his  efforts  would  be  as  impotent  as  theirs.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Saviour  combined  earnest  reproof  with  con- 
descending love.  He  reproved  them  because  his  long  labours  had 
not  yet  satisfied  them ;  because  they  still  felt  no  higher  than  corporeal 
wants ;  becopb  their  unbelief  still  demanded  sensible  miracles.  *'  O 
faiihleu  generation  !  how  long  shall  I  he  with  you  and  suffer  youy\ 

The  demoniac  was  brought  in;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Di- 
vine manifestation  appears  to  have  produced  a  crisis,  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion. His  convulsions  came  on  with  new  power.  To  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  father,  Christ  listened  patiently  to  his  history  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  he  closed,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  his  suffering  son, 
with  the  prayer,  *'  But  if  thou  canst  do  any  thing,  have  compassion  on  u^ 
and  help  us.**  Fervent  sis  the  prayer  was,  the  words,  "  If  thou  canst 
do  any  things**  implying  a  distant  doubt,  led  Christ  to  reprove  him  gently, 

*  Noting  coold  be  a  itrouger  pnx>f  of  hiitorical  rertcity  than  the  three  ieparate  bnt 
agreeing  acooanta  of  thii  event,  all  fitnn  different  aooroei.  Mark'i  narratiTe  ii  obvkmaly 
dne  to  an  eye-witneii ;  it  ii  marked  by  ■implicity  and  naturalneu,  witboat  a  trace  of  the 
exaggeration  which  StrauMt  woold  gee  in  it. 

t  The  preience  of  the  icribei  would  fix  die  tifee  rather  at  fome  moontain  of  Galilee  titan 
at  Mount  Hermon  or  Paneaa. 

%  i\tBci^0fi,  Mark,  is.,  15,  appean  entirely  natural ;  any  tfiing  bat  exaggerated^  aa  Stramse 
win  have  it 

$  It  by  no  meani  followi  that  Chriat'i  exclamation  refera  to  die  diadplei :  mnch  more 
probably  to  all  that  bad  preceded ;  the  ipirit  in  which  hia  aid  had  been  aonght,  and  hia 
miracnlooi  power  doubted.  The  word  yvnA  ia  too  general  for  the  Apoatlei ;  nor  would  the 
Lord,  who  generally  bore  with  their  weakneuea  lo  benignantly,  have  lo  leverely  re< 
proved  them  in  thii  caae.    Nor  woold  they,  in  that  caae,  have  pat  the  qaeition  in  ver.  2S. 
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and  encourage  him  to  believe,  not  by  saying,  "  Doubt  not ;  I  can  do 
all  thiTigSf"  but  by  pointing  out  to  him  the  defect  within  himself: 
**  Can  I  do  any  thing  1  Know  that  if  thou  canH  believe,  all  thing*  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth*^  (thou  thyself  canst  do  all  things,  if  thou 
only  believest ;  faith  can  do  all).*  The  gentle  reproof  had  its  full  ef> 
feet ;  the  father,  full  of  feeling,  cried  out  in  tears,  "  Yes,  Lord,  I  be* 
lieve  (yet  I  feel  as  yet  that  I  do  not  believe  sufficiently) ;  help  thou  my 
unbelief.**  Christ  then  spoke  in  tones  of  confident  command ;  and  the 
demoniac  suffered  a  new  and  intense  paroxysm,  which  exhausted  all 
his  strength.  He  lay  like  a  corpse ;  "  but  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  lijted  him  up,  and  he  arose.** 

§  188.  Christ  tells  the  Disciples  the  Cause  of  their  Failure. —  The  Power 
of  Faith. — Prayer  and  Fasting,     (Matt.,  xvii.,  20,  21.) 

Afler  this  experience,  so  important  in  view  of  the  coming  independ- 
ent labours  of  the  disciples,  they  asked  of  Christ,  *'  Why  could  not  we 
cast  him  out  V*  and  thus  gave  him  occasion  to  point  out  to  them  a  two- 
fold ground  in  their  own  selves,  viz. :  (1)  a  want  of  perfectly  confiding 
faith,  and  (2)  a  want  of  that  complete  devotion  to  God  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  which  is  implied  in  prayer  ^nd  Jasting,  The  for- 
mer presupposes  the  latter,  and  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  former. 
**  Because  of  your  unbelief  ;\  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ff'ye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,X  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,^  and  nothing  shaU  be  impossi' 
ble  unto  you**\\  And  then  he  adds  (probably  after  some  intermediate 
sentences  not  reported  in  this  brief  but  substantial  account) :  "  Such  a 
power  of  the  Evil  Spirit  as  is  in  this  form  of  demoniacal  disease  can 
only  be  overcome  by  prayer  and  fasting**     That  is,  by  that  ardent 

**  I  give  a  free  translation  of  that  very  difficult  paiiage,  Mark,  iz.,  St3 ;  lach  aa  tbe  coo 
nexion  appears  to  me  to  demand.  V.I  Svvaeat,  in  t.  33,  I  think,  refers  to  tbe  words  spokes 
by  the  man,  v.  22 :  rtf  ss  "  ihatf"  which  had  been  said :  wiortHoat  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Vaiiean^ 
according  to  Bentley's  collation,  and  in  Cod.  EphraHm.  Rescript,  (see  Tisehendorfs  re- 
print) ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  gloss.    KnatdtbuU  considers  it  as  middies  but  withont  groond. 

t  /.  e.,  want  of  lively  confidence  in  the  promises  they  had  received  of  Divine  Power, 
through  Christ,  to  work  miracles,  and  in  their  Divine  calling  and  oommonion  with  Qon 
tbroagh  Christ ;  in  general,  a  want  of  religions  conviction  and  confidence,  as  practically 
displayed  in  sabdaing  all  doubts  and  difficulties  ;  e.  g.,  ^ncb  as  Paul's. 

X  The  same  figure  as  in  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  probably  intended  to  illwh 
trate  the  growth  of  faith,  once  rooted  in  the  heart,  by  the  power  of  God  that  dwells  in  it; 
like  the  growth  of  the  mighty  tree  from  the  diminutive  seed-corn. 

$  In  Oriental  manner,  Christ  takes  a  concrete  figure  from  the  visible  creation  before  him, 
to  set  forth  the  general  thought :  "  You  will  be  able  to  remove  all  difficulties ;  apparent  im- 
possibilities  will  become  possible." 

I  The  right  limitation  of  this  (not  to  extend  it  to  an  indefinite  generality)  lies  in  its  ref 
erence,  in  the  context,  to  men  working  at  organ*  of  the  Sjnrii  of  Qodi  it  excludes,  there- 
hn,  all  self-will,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Divine  order,  which  is,  indeed,  antagonistic  to  Adtb 
itself. 
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prayer*  which  is  offered  in  humiliation  before  God,  and  abstraction  froni 
the  world,  in  still  collectedness  of  soul,  undisturbed  by  corporeal  feel- 
ings. Doubtless,  by  this  whole  statement,  Christ  intended  to  satisfy 
the  disciples  that  they  were  not  spiritually  prepared  fully  to  diflchai^ 
the  duties  of  their  ministry.! 

§  189.  Return  to  Capernaum, — Dispute  among  the  DUciplet  far  JPre- 
cedence. — The  Child  a  Pattern, — Acting  in  the  Name  of  Ckriei, 
(Luke,  ix.,  46  ;  Mark,  ix.,  33  ;  Matt,  xviii.) 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  certain  occasion}  Christ  replied  to  those 
who  asked  ''why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,*'  &c.,  that  "the  time  had 
not  yet  come."  But  a  new  epoch  was  now  approaching ;  and  he  him- 
self gave  his  disciples  another  rule,  and  taught  them  what  they  lacked 
to  fit  them,  by  further  abstraction  from  the  world  and  earnest  collected- 
ness of  heart,  for  their  high  calling. 

Although  Christ  had  directly  discountenanced,  in  his  conversations 
after  the  return  of  the  Apostles  from  their  trial  mission,  the  sensuoffs 
expectations  which  they  entertained  from  his  Messiahship,  still  the  ideas 
on  which  their  hopes  were  founded  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  be  readily  eradicated.  With  these  was  connected, 
partly  as  cause  and  partly  as  effect,  the  self-seeking  which  tinged  their 
relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     This  same  feeling  was  manifest  in 

*  The  Jewi  and  early  Christiana,  in  dmea  of  apecial  prayer,  retired  from  social  interoonrse 
and  hodily  enjoyments,  restraining  the  bodily  appetites ;  and  the  mention  of  pra^ftr  and 
fcuHntf  together  implies  this  state  ef  entire  collectedness  and  devotion. 

t  There  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  Evangelists  as  to  the  collocation  of  the  passages 
here  referred  to.  The  two  verses  in  Matt  (xvii.,  20,  21)  harmonise  well  with  each  other 
and  with  the  connexion.  Bat  in  Mark,  xi,  23,  the  saying  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  faith  is  given  in  a  connexion  not  bomogeneoas  to  it,  especially  the  withering  of  the  fig- 
tree,  which  was  not  adapted  to  illnstrate  the  positive  eflBciency  of  faith.  In  Lake,  xvii.,  6. 
a  different  figure  is  nsed,  viz..  the  nproottng  of  a  sycamore;  and  this  passage  was  probably 
Qttered  in  a  different  locality;  as  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Savioar,  in  view  of  his  approach- 
ing separation  from  ^e  disciples,  took  many  occasions,  and  employed  varioas  figures,  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  their  believing  confidence. 

A  more  striking  difference  is,  that  in  Mark's  account  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  qnestion  of 
the  disciples  (ix.,  28,  29)  the  ^nt  sentence  (the  power  of  faith)  is  left  out.  and  the  second 
only  (prayer  and  fasting)  given.  As  this  last  is  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  ii  mora 
certain  that  it  was  spoken  in  that  connexion.  But  then,  again,  Mark,  iz.,  23,  contains  a  statO' 
ment  of  the  power  of  faith,  addressed,  not  to  the  disciples,  but  to  the  father  of  the  demoniac ; 
in  so  natural  a  connexion,  too,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  aptness  of  the  collo- 
cation ;  bat  in  Matthew  this  is  entirely  wanting.  This  last  omission,  and  the  mistaken 
interpretation  put  upon  ytvtu  iirtorof  (Matt,  xvii.,  17),  may  have  given  occasion  for  referring 
3itt  Tii¥  ixtorlav  (v.  20)  to  that  phrase  in  v.  17,  and  for  here  transferring  the  passage  oo 
the  power  of  faith  to  this  place  from  some  other.  Yet  it  is  also  possible  tliat  Christ  ut- 
tered both  expressions  (viz.,  Mark,  ix.,  23,  and  Matt.,  xvii.,  20),  and  that  their  similarity  of 
tiwoght  induced  each  writer  to  retain  but  one.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Luke  does  not 
mention  (xvii.,  5,  6)  the  historical  connexion  in  which  the  thought  was  ottered ;  the  disci- 
ples would  not  have  asked,  "  Aortf,  increase  our  faith,*'  but  for  an  experience  of  their  want 
of  it;  and  precisely  such  an  experience  is  given  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark 

•  Cf.  p.  203. 
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« 

their  conversation  on  the  way  back  to  Capernaum  from  tdeir  northern 
tour ;  they  disputed  among  themselves  on  the  journey  about  their  rel- 
ative activity  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  and  who  among  them 
should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

After  their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  Christ  asked  them  the  subject  on 
which  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,  intending  that  the  very  shame  of 
answering  his  question  might  make  them  conscious  how  unworthy  of  dis- 
ciples such  a  dispute  had  been.  This  end  being  answered,  he  did  not 
directly  reprove  them  further ;  but  in  a  few  words,  made  impressive 
by  a  vivid  illustration,  he  set  before  them  the  worthlessness  of  their  con- 
tention, and  its  utter  antagonism  to  the  spirit  which  must  rule  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Taking  a  little  child,  he  placed  him  in  their  midst,  and 
said,  "  Let  this  child,  in  its  unassuming  ingenuousness,  be  your  model ; 
he  among  you  that  is  most  child-like  and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least 
of  himself  and  his  own  worth,  he  shall  be  greatest  (shall  be  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  kingdom  of  God).'*t  Then,  embracing  the  child,  he 
added,  "  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me ;  and  whosoever  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me."} 

The  truth  herein  expressed,  though  different  from  the  other,  is  yet 
akin  to  it ;  and  both  rebuke  the  strife  for  precedence,  the  disposition  to 
dwell  upon  one's  own  merits,  and  set  a  false  value  upon  actions  as 
great  or  tmall.  It  is  not  merely  what  a  man  does  that  makes  his  action 
worthy,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it.  The  deed  in  itself  may  be 
groat  or  small ;  its  worth  depends  upon  its  being  done  in  the  name 

*  Thia  ii  not  to  be  oonibaDded  with  a  Uter  diapate  of  the  aame  character;  in  the  in- 
■tance  before  oa  the  qneation  referred  to  the  preaiCrU,  not  to  the /uturv,  who  it  the  greateat 
ID  hia  peraonal  qaalitiea  and  performancea  7  Chriaf  a  reply  waa  directed  to  thU  qneation ; 
not,  aa  in  the  aubaeqaent  caae  (Lake,  xzii.,  24,  &c.),  to  one  concerning  precedence  in  the  Mea- 
aianic  kingdom.  Matthew'a  accoant,  therefore  (xviiL,  i.),  aeema  to  be  leaa  original  diaa 
tixMe  of  Lake,  ix.,  46 ;  Mark,  ix.,  33.  The  former  ia  leaa  homogeneona ;  and,  beaidea,  in  it 
the  ditcipies  propoae  the  qneation  ;  in  the  othera  Chriat  anticipatea  them ;  which  aeema  the 
more  likely,  aa  they  might  readily  feci  that  their  dispate  waa  foreign  to  Chriat'a  apirit,  and, 
therefore,  be  aahamed  to  pat  the  qneation.  It  ia  alao  eaaier  to  explain  the  origin  of  Mat* 
tlicw'a  atatement  firom  thia,  aa  the  original  form,  than  that  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  It 
maat  alwaya  be  a  debatable  qaeadon,  ao  far  aa  Lake,  ix.,  46,  ia  concerned,  whether  die 
diaciplea  only  thought  thia,  or  expreaaed  their  thoaghta  to  each  other. 

t  Lake'a  report  of  the  aayinga  of  Chriat  apon  thia  occaaion,  althongh  more  aimple  and  bo* 
mogeneoaa  than  thoae  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  doea  not  aeem  to  retain  the  order  of  the  two 
expreaaioDB  ao  well  Thia  ia  evident,  both  from  the  y^P  in  the  laat  claoae  of  t.  48,  and 
from  John'a  queation  in  v.  49,  which  waa  eridently  occaaioned  by  the  worda  imw^diaUly 
before  apoken  by  Chriat,  bat  not  by  thoae  in  the  laat  claaae  referred  to. 

X  In  Matt,  X.,  42,  we  find  another  aaying  to  the  aame  effect  aa  that  which  baa  been  placed 
here  in  ita  connexion.  "  Even  a  drink  of  water  given  to  the  moat  inaignificant  peraon  aa  a 
diaciple  of  Christ,  and  in  hi$  name,  will  not  loae  ita  reward."  It  ia  the  diapoaition  to  act 
in  Chriat'a  name  which  givea  valne  to  the  moat  nnimportant  act  Tiie  form  in  which  the 
diapoaition  ahall  reveal  itaelf  ia  conditioned  by  circomatancea  which  are  not  ander  the  coo* 
trol  of  man  -,  bat  the  diapoaition  itaelf,  which  ia  atamped  aa  Chriatian  from  ita  referenM  to 
the  name  of  Chriat,  ia  independently  rooted  in  the  heart 
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of  Christ  and  for  his  sake.  And  this  spirit  is  pleasing  to  Goj>,  for 
our  actions  can  only  be  referred  to  Him  by  means  of  our  relation  to 
Christ. 

The  principle  thus  announced  by  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
tention among  the  disciples.  Their  false  emulation  could  have  do  place, 
if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small,  were  alike  in  value,  if  alike 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  to  magnify  themselves,  or  their  claims, 
would  have  been  absurd  in  view  of  such  a  rule  of  action. 

§  190.  Christ's  two  Sayings  :  **  He  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  yon/' 
a^d^  ^*  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me.*'     (Mark,  ix.,  40.) 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  disciples  at  once  understood  the  pro- 
found meaning  of  Christ's  words  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding section ;  and  thus  it  was  that  John  (Mark,  ix.,  38)  brought  for- 
ward an  instance  which  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  rule  just 
laid  down.* 

It  appears  that  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  wrought  by  the 
Apostles  by  calling  upon  his  name^  had  induced  others,  not  belonging 
to  the  immediate  circle  of  the  disciples,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus 
for  the  healing  of  demoniacs.!  The  disciples,  displeased  that  one  out 
of  their  circle,  and  unauthorized  by  Christ,  should  try  in  this  way  to 
make  himself  equal  with  them,  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so.  Even  here, 
selfish  motives  appear  to  have  intruded ;  only  those  who  belonged  to 
them  were  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  Christ's  name.  In  view  of 
what  Christ  now  said,  however,  of  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  actions, 
if  done  in  His  name,  John  seems  to  have  thought  within  himself:  "  If 
every  thing  that  is  done  in  His  name  be  so  worthy,  have  we  not  done 
wrong  in  forbidding  him  who  was  thus  working  in  his  name  V* 

It  is  true  Christ's  words  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
a  mere  external  calling  upon  his  name  would  not  necessarily  involve 
all  that  he  meant.  And  had  the  disciples  fully  understood  his  mean 
ing,  they  would  probably  not  have  alluded  to  such  an  instance.  But 
the  instance  itself  may  have  been  allied  to  that  which  has  the  aim  of 
Christ's  words ;  a  man  who  thought  so  highly  of  Christ's  name  as  to 
believe  that  by  using  it  he  could  do  such  great  works,  even  though  he 
enjoyed  no  intimate  relations  with  the  Saviour,  might  have  been  on 
the  way  to  higher  attainments,  and,  by  obtaining  higher  knowledge 
and  a  purer  faith,  might  have  reached  the  stand-point  designated  by 
Christ ;  and  so  his  outward  calling  upon  the  name  might  have  led  the 

*  Stratus  object!  to  Schltiermaeher'i  riew  (which  accords  in  lahttance  with  mine),  diat 
"  it  presapposes  a  readineM  of  tboaght  in  the  diiciplei  of  which  they  vert  by  no  means 
potseued."  It  ia  just  the  reverse ;  it  aeems  to  have  been  precisely  the  want  of  clear  ap- 
prehension at  the  time  which  led  John,  without  fuither  thoaght  apon  the  sense  and  bear^ 
ing  of  Christ's  remarks,  to  seize  upon  the  words,  "  In  my  name" 

t  As  (though  with  another  motive)  in  Acts,  six.,  13. 
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way  to  a  true  acting  in  that  name.  He,  therefore,  reproved  them; 
they  should  let  this  stand-point  pass  as  a  preparatory  one :  **  Farh'ul 
him  not  [for  there  is  no  man  which  can  do  a  miracle  in  my  name  which 
can  lightly  speak  evil  qfmel  ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you,** 
The  explanation  (in  brackets)  is  given  by  Mark,  but  not  by  Luke ;  it 
aids  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  clause,  but  does  not  exhaust  its 
meaning. 

These  veords  of  Christ  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  man  in  question, 
perhaps,  only  used  His  name  by  way  of  conjuration,  and  was  far  from 
him  in  heart ;  but  they  imply,  also,  that  the  very  fact  of  his  giving 
credit  to  the  Name  for  so  great  power  might  lead  him  to  inquire  who 
and  what  Chiist  was,  and  to  attach  himself  to  him.  His  procedure, 
also,  might  call  the  attention  of  others  to  Christ's  power,  and  bring 
them  nearer  to  his  communion.  Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and 
the  lesson  was  a  most  weighty  one  fi)r  their  coming  labours)  that  they 
were  not  to  require  a  perfect  faith  and  an  immediate  attachment  to 
their  communion  from  men  at  once;  that  they  were  to  recognize 
preparatory  and  intermediate  stages ;  to  drive  back  no  one  whose  face 
was  turned  in  the  right  direction ;  to  hinder  none  who  might  wish  to 
confess  or  glorify  Christ  among  men  in  any  way ;  in  a  word,  to  oppose 
no  one  who,  instead  of  ofieriug  himself,  in  this  sense,  to  them,  sought 
the  same  end,  and  thus  advanced  the  object  of  their  ministry,  even 
though  out  of  their  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify  Christ 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  and  by  the  same  methods  as  themselves. 

Comparing  this  saying  of  Christ  with  the  other  and  opposite  one,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,*  viz.,  **He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against 
me**  we  must,  in  order  to  harmonize  them,  seek  the  precise  objects 
which  He  had  in  view  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  latter,  an  action  was 
treated  of  which  seemed  to  agree  perfectly  with  Christ  in  its  results — 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits — but  yet  not  done  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at 
all,  but  just  the  opposite;  apparently  done^or  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but,  in  fact,  against  it ;  outwardly  like  Christ's  acts,  but  inwardly  and 
essentially  antagonistic  to  them.  In  the  former  there  was  an  act,  again, 
agreeing  in  result,  and  also  in  the  mode,  viz.,  by  calling  upon  the  name 
of  Christ ;  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  in  the  right  way,  but  in  a  way 
preparatory  to  the  right  one,  and  which  might  lead  to  it,  if  not  dis- 
turbed by  an  impatient  zeal.  In  the  former  the  outward  coincidences 
concealed  an  inward  and  essential  opposition,  but  in  the  latter  an  in- 
ward affinity,  which  might  possibly  be  ripened  into  full  communion. 

The  common  feature,  therefore,  of  these  two  sayings  is  this:  Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which  the  outward  act  and  its  re- 
sults stand  to  the  spirit  and  the  heart  from  which  they  proceed. 

•  Ct  p.  941. 
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§  191.   The  Stater  in  the  Fuh.     (Matt.,  xvii.,  27.) 

Christ's  previous  visit  to  Capernaum  probably  took  place  at  the  time 
set  apart  for  collecting  the  Temple  tribute  of  half  an  ounce  of  silvery 
t.  e.,  the  month  Adar,  corresponding  nearly  to  our  March.  It  is  likely 
that  the  great  commotion  which  we  have  before  described  as  occurring 
just  before  his  departure  had  prevented  him  at  that  time  from  paying 
it.  On  his  return,  the  collectors  came  to  Peter,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  little  society,  and  asked  why  his  Master  did  not 
pay  the  tribute.  Christ  and  his  disciples  were  known  to  perform  all 
duties  arising  from  the  natural  relations  of  life  faithfully;  but  this 
tribute  belonged  to  the  religious  constitution,  and  implied  a  relation  of 
dependence  upon  the  Theocracy ;  and,  as  it  became  constantly  more  ev- 
ident that  he  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  they  perhaps  doubted  whether 
he  would  recognize  its  obligation.  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at 
that  time  full  of  the  idea  of  Messiah,  which  he  saw  realized  in  Jesus ; 
and  he  might,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  latter,  as  Head  of 
the  Theocracy,  was  not  subject  to  the  tribute.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  that  his  kingdom  was  not  to 
be  an  outward  one,  and  that  he  should  suffer  before  his  dominion  could 
be  seen ;  and,  in  this  view,  he  might  be  subject  to  the  tax.  With  his 
usual  promptness,  he  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  without 
knowing  where  the  tribute  was  to  come  from ;  for,  perhaps  because  as 
they  had  just  returned  from  a  long  journey,  they  were  out  of  money.* 

Christ  decided  to  pay  the  tax,  and  showed  Peter  that  the  act  formed 
part  of  tho  self-abasement  to  which,  conscious  of  his  own  dignity,  he 
submitted  himself  during  his  earthly  life.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  com- 
parison drawn  from  human  relations.  As  kings  do  not  tax  their  own 
children,  so  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  and  Theocratic  King,  for 
whose  appearance  the  whole  Temple  discipline  was  but  preparatory, 
was  not  bound  to  pay  this  purely  ecclesiastical  tax ;  his  relations  to 
the  Theocracy  were  against  it.  Had  the  Jews  known  him  for  what 
he  was,  viz.,  the  Messiah,  they  would  not  have  asked  him  to  pay  it.t 
But  since  they  did  not,  he  wished  to  afford  them  no  occasion,  even  from 
their  own  stand-point,  to  accuse  him  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  He 
places  himself  on  a  footing  with  them,  aa  to  the  duties  devolving  upon 

*  This  account  laitfl  well  to  the  historicml  connexion  in  which  it  occnn,  Matt,  xvii.,  S4 ; 
bat  then  we  cannot  take  the  month  Adar  atrictly.  If  this  last  cannot  be  allowed,  wa 
mast  place  the  occarrence  immediately  after  the  feeding:  of  the  9000 ;  as  the  moltitade 
then  wished  to  proclaim  Jesos  as  Messiah,  the  collectors  might  well  doabt  of  his  paying 
the  tax.  We  cannot  think,  with  Wieieler,  that  the  tax  was  dae  to  the  Empire,  for  tho 
whole  import  of  the  narrative  tarns  apon  its  being  a  Temple  tax,  and  not  a  political  one. 

t  De  WetU^i  remarks  on  the  daty  of  obedience  to  magistrates,  referring  to  Rom.,  xiii.,  0, 
are  not  applicable  here ;  the  relation  iuvoWed  in  this  case  was  the  Theocratic-political  rela* 
tion.  which  was  to  be  abolished  by  Christ,  with  the  whole  finm  of  that  Theocracy. 
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subordinate  members  of  the  Theocracy.  Nor  did  he  work  a  miracle 
to  procure  the  tribute-money,  but  directed  Peter  to  make  use  of  the 
means  which  his  trade  supplied.  In  a  place  where  fishing  was  the 
common  trade  of  the  people,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  first  fish  caught 
would  he  worth  the  whole  sum  needed ;  but  an  unusual  blessing  of 
Providence,  as  Christ  well  knew,  attended  the  effort.  The  very  first 
fish  caught  was  to  supply  the  means ;  a  stater,  which  it  had  swallowed, 
was  found  within  it. 

By  his  procedure  in  this  case,  Christ  taught  the  Apostles  that  they 
were  not  to  claim  all  their  rights,  but  to  submit  in  all  cases  where  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  others  required  it ;  and,  further,  that  they  might 
look  with  confidence  for  the  blessing  of  GroD  upon  the  means  employed 
by  them  to  comply  with  such  demands.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
lesson  was  given  to  Peter,  in  whose  name  a  course  of  conduct  precisely 
opposed  to  that  which  it  conveyed  was  often  practiced  in  after  age« 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CHRIST'S  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM  TO  ATTEND  THE  FEAST  OF  TAB- 
ERNACLES. 

§  192.   His  Precautions  against  the  Persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

(John,  vii.) 

FOR  nearly  eighteen  months  Christ  had  been  employed  in  scatter- 
ing the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Galilee,  and  in  training 
the  Apostles  for  their  calling.  During  all  this  time  he  had  kept  away 
from  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  had  before  been  used  to  go  at  the 
time  of  the  three  chief  feasts. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  occurred  during  the  month  of  October; 
and  he  determined  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as 
had  received  Divine  impressions  from  his  former  labours  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  avoid  the  imputation,  likely  otherwise  to  be  cast  on  him,  that  he 
feared  to  give  public  testimony  to  his  Divine  calling  in  presence  of  his 
enemies  and  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was  his  rule  of  conduct  to  avoid,  by 
prudent  choice  of  time  and  place,  all  such  dangers  as  wore  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  met  in  the  course  of  duty ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to 
appear  suddenly  in  the  city,  after  the  body  of  visitors  to  the  feast  had 
arrived,  before  the  Sanhedrim  could  take  measures  to  seize  upon  his 
person.* 

*  John,  rii.,  8.  The  mention  of  this  circamftance  by  John  provei  hit  yerAcity  u  an 
eye-witnoM.  A  merely  traditionml  or  inrented  narrative  would  have  aaid  nothing  aboQt  it* 
OS  tending  to  lower  the  ettimate  of  Chriat'i  divinity  and  lapemataral  power. 
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The  minds  of  bis  own  brothers  were  not  fully  made  up  as  to  hu 
character.*  When  they  were  about  to  set  out  for  the  feast,  they  could 
not  understand  why  he  remained  behind.  They  expressed  their  sur- 
prise that  he  kept  his  ministry  so  concealed.  If  he  wrought  such  great 
workst  (they  told  him),  he  should  not  confine  himself  to  such  a  comer 
as  Galilee,  but  should  make  his  followers,  gathered  from  dififerent  quar- 
ters to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  and  accredit 
himself  as  Messiah  publicly,  before  the  assembled  nation.  Imbued 
with  such  sentiments,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  the  reasons  of 
Christ's  conduct,  they  did  not  deserve  his  confidence,  and  needed  to  be 
made  conscious  that  they  did  not.  He,  therefore,  only  told  them  that  his 
relations  to  the  world  were  different  from  theirs ;  that  his  movements 
were  not  to  be  judged  by  theirs ;  that  his  motives  must  be  unknown  to 
them,  as  thei/  were  engaged  in  no  struggle  with  the  world,  and  had  no- 
thing to  fear  at  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  say,  however,  but  that  there 
would  be,  subsequently,  a  proper  time  for  himself  to  go :  "  My  time  is 
not  yet  come  to  show  myself  publicly  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  you  need  not 
wait  t§  choose  the  favourable  moment,  for  your  time  is  always  ready  / 
you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  the  world  cannot  hate  you,  for  it  looks  upon 
you  as  its  own ;  hut  me  it  hattth,  because  I  testify  of  it  that  the  works 
thereof  are  evil.  Go  ye  up  unto  thisfea^t ;  I  go  not  yet  up,  because  tny 
time  is  not  yetjull  comeJ* 

He  aflerward  set  out  unnoticed,  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
middle  of  the  eight-days*  feast.  Great  anxiety  for  his  arrival  had  been 
felt,  and  the  most  opposite  opinions  had  been  expressed  concerning 
him.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  charge  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing still  fresh,  though  eighteen  months  had  elapsed ;  for  this  was  al- 
ways the  favourite  starting-point  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  accusations 
against  him,  both  in  the  city  and  through  their  agents  in  Galilee. 

§  193.  He  explains  the  Nature  of  his  Doctrine  as  Divine  Revelation 

(John,  vii.,  16-19.) 

Anew  the  power  of  Christ's  words  over  the  hearts  of  the  people 
displayed  itself.  Even  those  who  were  prepossessed  against  him  had 
to  wonder  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
scribes  could  thus  expound  the  Scriptures ;  yet  they  could  not,  from 
the  force  of  prejudice,  admit  that  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  any 
higher  source.  Their  conclusion  was  soon  made  up  that  nothing  could 
be  true  that  had  not  been  learned  in  the  schools ;  and  that  one  not  edu- 
cated in  them  had  no  right  to  set  up  for  a  teacher.  In  view  of  this, 
Christ  said  publicly,  in  the  Temple,  "  Wonder  not  that  I,  all  uneduca 

•  Ct  p.  244. 

t  Little  M  John  relatei  of  Chriit'f  laboan  in  Galilee,  he  impliei  them  in  vii,  3, 4.  Thia 
paaaaga  obrioaaly  allodea  to  a  ohaam  filled  op  bj  diA  other  KrangtHifti. 
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tod  in  your  schools,  appear  to  teach  you ;  my  teaching  it  not  mine^  hui 
his  thai  sent  me  ;  not  inyented  by  me  as  a  man,  but  revealed  by  God. 
But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  will^  you  might  be  convinced  of  this.* 
Whoever  in  heart  desires  to  do  the  will  of  God,  will,  by  means  of  that 
disposition,  be  able  to  decide  whether  my  teaching  is  Divine  or  human. 
Such  a  one  may  see  that  no  human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  la- 
bours, but  that  in  them  all  I  seek  only  to  glorify  Him  that  sent  me. 
But  (v.  19)  that  ye  lack  the  spirit  essential  to  this,  is  shown  by  your 
deeds ;  pretending  to  zeal  fbr  the  Mosaic  law,  and  using  that  pretence 
to  persecute  one  who  seeks  only  to  honour  God,  you  care  not,  in  real- 
ity, to  keep  that  law." 

It  astonished  the  people  to  find  that  Jesus  could  testify  thus  openly 
against  his  opponents,  and  yet  no  hand  be  laid  upon  him ;  and  they 
asked,  **  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  know 
this  man  to  be  the  Messiah  V*  (v.  26).  But  they  continued,  still  held 
in  the  prejudice  and  bondage  of  sense,  "  How  can  it  be  so,  when  we 
know  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Nazarene  carpenter  1  while  the  Messiah 
is  to  reveal  himself  suddenly  in  all  his  glory,  so  that  all  must  acknowl- 
edge him"  (v.  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of  these  expressions,  Christ 
said,  *'  It  is  true,  ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am  ;  and  yet 
ye  know  not;  for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father  who  hath  sent 
me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  me^  Thus  does  he  ever  return  to 
the  principle  that  '*  only  those  who  know  God,  and  belong  to  him  iu 
heart  {i,  e.,  who  really  endeavour  to  do  his  will),  can  be  in  a  conditioii 
to  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  his  self-manifestation,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  from  heaven.  Those  who  are  estranged  from  God 
and  slaves  to  sense,  think  they  know  him,  but  in  fact  do  not." 

§  194.  The  Pharisees  attempt  to  arrest  Christ.— He  warns  them  that 
they  should  seek  Him,  but  should  not  find  Him.     (John,  viL,  30,  seq.) 

The  increasing  influence  of  Christ^s  words  and  works  naturally  ex- 

*  John,  yii.,  17.  With  8<Aott  tad  Liieke,  I  deviate  from  the  old  exegetli  which  refen 
this  pauage  to  the  testimooy  of  inward  experience,  the  U*timomum  Spiritus  Satieti. 
Not  Uie  will  of  God.  ai  reveeUed  by  Christ,  waa  the  aim  of  discourse  here,  bat  the  will  ot 
Qod,  as  far  as  the  Pharisees  themselves  might  have  known  it ;  so  that,  "  to  do  the  will  of 
Qod"="to  make  the  gk>ry  of  God  the  object  of  one's  actions,"  as  opposed  to  <' following 
one's  own  will,  and  seeking  one's  own  hoooar."  When  Christ  had  to  do  with  inch  as  did 
not  folly  believe,  bat  were  on  the  way  to  faith,  he  coald  say,  "  Try  only  to  follow  the  draw- 
ing within  yoa,  to  sabmit  to  my  teaching  and  practice  it,  and  all  yoor  doabts  will  be 
jfractieaUy  solved.  Year  hearts  will  feel  the  Divine  power  of  my  teaching,  and  this  ex- 
perience will  remove  the  dii&calties  from  which  yoa  cannot  free  yoarselves."  But  tfa« 
persons  to  whom  he  was  speaking  in  this  instance  were  far  removed  from  faith ;  and  to 
SQch  he  had  to  point  oat  objective  tests  by  which  they  might  judge  of  the  Divinity  of  his 
mission ;  bat,  as  they  were  destitute  of  the  dispositions  requisite  to  apply  these  tests 
properly,  he  had  to  show  them  distinctly  that  they  lacked  the  vill  to  be  eonviruxd,  the  ear- 
nest of  which  is  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He  was  justified  in  making  this  demand 
fbr  a  proper  disposition  universalt  as  without  it  all  argument  and  proof  most  be  in  vain 
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cited  the  fean  and  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  the  Pharisaical  party ; 
their  domination  was  in  danger  from  a  spiritual  power  directlj  op- 
posed to  their  spirit  and  statutes.  He  had  so  often,  both  in  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee,  overcome  their  machinations  by  the  power  of  truth,  and 
frustrated  their  charges  of  heresy  by  his  words  and  works,  that  no 
course  was  left  but  to  wididraw  him  from  his  sphere  of  labour  by  ac- 
tual force. 

They  sought,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  his  person ;  but  Christ,  per- 
ceiving their  plans,  declared  in  words  of  prophetic  warning,  **  Yei  a 
little  while  I  am  with  you^  and  then  will  I  go  back  unto  him  that  sent 
me.  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  notjind  me  ;  and  where  I  am,  thither 
ye  cannot  come.**  He  thus  warned  the  Jews,  that  if  they  did  not  use 
the  time  that  was  rapidly  passing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  escape  the 
distress  that  was  to  come  upon  them  by  their  own  fault.  In  that  time 
of  trouble  they  would  long  the  more  earnestly  for  the  Deliverer  and 
Messiah — whom  they  might  have  known — but  in  vain;  they  could 
then  find  no  Redeemer,  nor  obtain  the  fellowship  of  Him  who  would 
have  been  raised  into  heaven.  The  Jews  maliciously  interpreted  this 
dark  saying  to  mean  that  he  intended  to  go  forth  as  a  teacher  of  the 
heathen  (v.  35) ;  a  point  worthy  of  note,  from  the  inference  it  allows, 
that  their  anxiety  to  make  him  a  heretic  was  founded  upon  a  dawning 
presentiment  that  his  teaching  was  destined  to  be  a  universal  one. 

§  195.  Christ  a  Spring  of  Living  Water,  and  the  Light  of  ike  World. 
(John,  vii.,  38,  seq.) — The  Validity  of  His  Testimony  of  Himself. 
(John,  viii.,  13,  seq.) — Heforetds  the  subsequent  Relations  of  the  Jews 
to  Him*    (John,  viii.,  21.) 

It  was  the  last  chief  feast  of  the  last  year  of  Christ's  labours  upon 
earth ;  and  he  could  not  let  it  pass  without,  at  its  conclusion,  giving  a 
special  message  to  the  multitudes  who  were  soon  to  be  scattered 
through  the  countiy,  and  many  of  whom  would  never  see  him  more. 
Under  various  figures  he  represented  himself  to  them  as  the  source  of 
true  riches  and  unfailing  contentment,  and  thus  stimulated  their  long- 
ing for  him. 

Thus  did  he  cry  out  to  the  congregation  in  tlie  Temple  (probably 
alluding  to  the  ceremony  in  which  the  priests,  in  great  pomp,  brought 
water  from  the  spring  of  Siloa  to  the  altar),  '*  Here  is  the  true  spring 
of  living  water ;  if  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink. 
Whosoever  believeth  on  me,  his  inward  life  shall  become  a  well-spring, 
whence  shall  flow  streams  of  living  water."*     And  in  another  figure 

*  These  wofds  were  not  attered  by  Christ  m  a  prediction,  but  m  a  declaratioo  of  the 
power  of  faith  io  deTeloping  the  Divine  life.  Bat  m  it  wai  not  fully  realized  until  the 
ontpooring  of  the  Holy  Ohott,  that  itream  of  living  water  which  flows  without  ceasing 
tiunoogh  die  communion  of  believers  in  all  ages.  John  justly  applied  them  to  this  (v.  39),  aa 
iUostrated  in  the  progress  of  the  Chorch  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote.  • 
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(yiii.,  12)  he  declared  that  he  was  to  be  in  the  Bpiritual  world  what  the 
Bun  is  in  the  material.  ''  lam  the  light  of  the  world;  he  thatfollaweth 
me  thall  not  walk  in  darkness,  hut  shall  have  the  light  which  beam^ 
forth  from  life  and  leads  to  life.'** 

The  Pharisees  objected  (viii.,  13)  that  Christ  s  testimony  was  worth- 
less, because  it  was  given  of  himself  Christ,  in  reply,  admitted  thai 
self-witness  is  not  generally  valid,  but  declared  that  in  his  case  it  was, 
because  he  testified  of  himself  with  the  confidence  and  clearness  of  a 
consciousness  founded  in  Divinity.  "  Though  I  hear  witness  of  my* 
stiff  my  testimony  is  true  j  for  I  know  whence  I  came  and  whither  I  go" 
(a  higher  self-consciousness,  transcending,  in  its  confidence,  all  doubt 
and  self-deception ;  the  eternal  Light  beaming  through  the  human  con- 
sciousness). Judging  merely  by  outward  appearance,  and  incapable 
of  apprehending  the  Divine  in  him,  they  were  deceived  (v.  15).  But 
his  testimony  and  judgment  were  true,  because  not  given  by  himself 
as  a  man  of  himself,  but  by  him  with  the  Father  (v.  19).  Thus  there 
were  two  witnesses :  his  own  subjective  testimony,  infallible  because 
of  his  communion  with  the  Father;  and  the  objective  testimony  of  the 
Father  himself,  g^ven  in  his  manifestation  and  ministry  as  a  whole. 

But  these  carnal-minded  men,  unsusceptible  for  this  spiritual  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  in  the  manifestation  and  works  of  his  son,  still 
asked,  "  Where  is  this  witness  ]  let  us  hear  the  Father's  voice,  and 
behold  his  appearance."  He  showed  them,  in  turn,  that  the  knowledge 
of  Him  and  of  the  Father  were  interdependent ;  that  they  could  not 
know  him  as  he  was,  because  they  knew  not  the  Father;  and  that 
they  could  not  know  the  Father,  because  they  knew  not  the  Son  in 
whom  he  revealed  himsel£ 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  continued  persecutions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, Christ  repeated  the  saying,  *'  I  go,  and  you  will  seek  me;"  add- 
ing, also,  the  reason  why  they  should  seek  in  vain  (v.  21),  "  Because 
ye  will  not  believe  in  the  Redeemer,  but  die  in  your  sins,  and  there- 
fore be  excluded  from  heaven  ;*'  because  (as  he  himself  explained  it,  v. 
23)  there  was  an  impassable  gulf  between  those  that  belong  to  this 
world  and  Him  who  did  not.  But  the  prophetic  words  in  v.  28  were 
not  spoken  with  reference  to  these,  but  to  others :  **  When  ye  have  lifted 

*  Cf.  tbeie  wordi,  "  ^  ligki  of  life,  the  hght  vhich  ^vetk  lifer  with  "  the  bread  of  life;* 
p.  366.  The  "Hght"  precedei  ;  ai  Christ  enlightens  the  darkened  world,  and  thos  leads  it 
from  death  anto  life.  He  appears  first  to  the  dark  soul  as  the  enlightening  teacher  of  tmth, 
hi  order  to  raise  it  to  communion  with  himself,  and  so  to  partake  of  the  Divine  life.  The 
relation  of  "  Hght"  and  "  life"  is  not  oatward  and  indirect,  but  inward  and  direct  The 
Ught  and  the  life  are  finom  the  same  Oiver ;  sometimes  the  one  is  made  more  prominent, 
sometimes  the  other,  according  to  the  bearings  in  which  he  is  spoken  of;  the  lUe  at  light 
(John,  I,  4),  or  the  light  ef  Ufa. 
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f^  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that  T  do  no- 
iking  of  mysdf ;  but  at  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things,*' 
This  was  spoken  of  such  as  then  mistook  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  human 
appearance  (who  might  have  fallen  into  the  pardonable  sin  of  blas- 
phemy against  the  Son  of  Man,  Matt.,  xii.,  32),  but  who,  still  possess- 
ing a  dormant  susceptibility  kept  down  by  prejudice,  would  be  led  to 
believe,  by  the  invisible  workings  of  his  Divine  Spirit,  when  they  should 
see  that  work  which  was  believed  to  be  suppressed  by  his  death, 
spreading  abroad  with  irresistible  power. 

§  196.  The  Connexion  between  Steadfastness,  Truth,  and  Freedom. 
(John,  viii.,  30-32.)  Freedom  and  Servitude;  their  typical  Mean- 
ing (33-38). 

The  Divine  superiority  with  which  Christ  silenced  his  opponents 
completed  the  impressions  of  his  previous  ministry  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  people  :  **  Ashe  spake  these  words,  many  believed  on  him." 
But  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude.  He  says  that  many  of  them  lacked  true,  spiritual  faith, 
and  knew  that  they  would  easily  be  turned  aside,  if  he  should  not,  as 
Messiah,  satisfy  their  expectations.  In  order,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  requisites  of  true  disci pleship,  and  to  show  what  they  might,  and 
what  they  might  not,  expect  of  him,  he  said  (v.  31,  32),  "Only  by 
holding  fast  my  doctrine  can  ye  be  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  then  only 
(when  you  shall  have  incorporated  the  truth  with  your  life)  will  you 
know  the  truth  (the  knowledge,  therefore,  springing  from  the  life),  and 
the  power  of  the  truth,  thus  rightly  known,  shall  make  you  partakers 
of  true  freedom." 

Judas  of  Gamala  and  the  Zelotists  had  incited  the  people  to  expect 
in  Messiah  a  deliverer  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
words  above  cited,  Christ  contrasted  his  own  aims  with  such  as  these. 
Those  who  were  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as  a  temporal  Messiah 
were  to  be  taught  that  the  true  freedom,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  other,  is  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  that  this  alone  was  the  freedom 
which  he  had  come  to  bestow,  a  liberty  not  to  be  communicated  from 
without,  but  to  spring  up  from  within,  through  the  interpenetration  of 
His  truth  with  the  practical  life.  The  fact  that  his  words  were  per- 
verted or  misunderstood  (v.  33),  even  if  not  by  those  who  had  attach- 
ed themselves  to  him  with  some  degree  of  susceptibility,  gave  him 
occasion  to  develope  their  import  still  further. 

The  same  persons  who  were  wont  to  sigh  under  the  Roman  yoke  as 
a  disgraceful  servitude,  now  felt  their  Theocratic  pride  offended  be- 
cause Christ  described  them  as  "  servants,  who  had  to  be  made  free,'* 
a  disgrace  for  descendants  of  Abraham  (v.  33).    In  view  of  this  pride 
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of  the  Theocratic  people,  and  the  carnal  confidence  which  they  indulg 
ed  in  their  outward  dignity,  a  dignity  unaccompanied  by  proper  dis* 
positions,  Jesus  said,  "  Whotocver  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  nn. 
The  servant  ahidcth  not  in  the  house  forever  ;  he  may  be  expelled  for 
his  faults ;  but  the  Son  of  the  house  abideth  in  it  ever.  And  the  San 
of  the  house  may  obtain  liberty  for  the  servant,  and  make  him  a  free 
member  of  the  household.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  ye  have  an  inalienr 
able  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  you  may,  for  your  unfaithfulness, 
like  disobedient  servants,  be  excluded  from  it.  Only  when  the  Son  of 
God,  who  guides  the  Theocracy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  shall  make 
you  free,  will  you  be  free  indeed ;  no  more  as  servants  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  as  free  members  thereof,  as  children." 

They  boasted  without  reason,  he  told  them,  of  being  Abraham's 
children.  By  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was  offering  them  the 
truth,  and  thus  acting  as  enemies  to  the  truth,  they  showed  themselves 
children  of  Satan*  rather  than  of  Abraham ;  their  disposition  and 
actions  savoured  more  of  the  Father  of  lies  than  the  Father  of  the 
faithful  (v.  37-44).  The  cause  of  their  unbelief,  therefore,  was  pre- 
cisely this,  that  their  disposition  of  heart  was  the  reverse  of  Abra^ 
ham's.  Him,  whom  Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  destroy.  He 
employed  thus  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews  to  bring  anew  before 
them  the  idea  of  Messiah  as  Son  of  God  in  the  higher  sense,  an  idea 
always  a  stumbling-blockf  to  those  who  entertained  carnal  conceptions 
of  Messiah.  This  excited  their  rage  anew,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
accusation  of  blasphemy .| 

§  197.  Vain  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  Christ,    (John,  vii.,  40- 
63.) — Dispute  in  the  Sanhedrim. — First  Decision  against  Christ, 

Christ  continued  his  labours  in  Jerusalem  for  a  time  after  the  close 
of  the  feast.  The  Sanhedrim  gradually  assumed  a  more  hostile  atti- 
tude, and  would  have  taken  violent  measures  at  once,  had  not  a  diyis- 
ion  ensued  between  the  fanatical  zealots  who  held  that  any  means 
were  justifiable,  and  those  who,  with  various  degrees  of  hostility,  were 
more  moderate  in  their  opinions  and  feelings.  Even  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  feast  they  had  sought  to  seize  his  person,  but  part  of 

•  C€  p.  148.  t  Cf.  p.  266. 

X  Ai  interpreter!  have  often  remarked  on  John,  viii.,  57,  the  expreision  of  the  Jews  was 
not  inconiisteot  with  the  fact  of  Chriit'i  heing^  juit  thirty  years  old.  "  Thau  art  not  yet 
Jifty,  and  hatt  thou  seen  Abraham,  who  lived  so  many  centariei  agof "  (Christ  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  period  of  life,  ending  with  ffty,  in  which  year  the  Levites  were 
freed  from  the  regalar  service  of  the  Temple,  Namb^  iv.,  3 ;  viii.,  25.)  Nothing  hut  wilfafaieM 
eoold  lead  Weisse  and  Ofortr  to  conclude,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  accounts  and  to  interna] 
probability,  that  Jesus  was  much  older  than  is  generally  supposed  when  he  entered  on  hla 
]iiiblic  ministry.  On  the  tradition  that  Jesus  was  nearly  fifty,  which  arose  from  a  miaim- 
derstaoding  of  these  words,  cf.  my  Qeachiehte  de$  Aposloi.  2Mtallert,  3d.  ed^  vol  ii.,  p.  sa« 
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the  multitude  were  on  his  side ;  and  even  the  officers  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim that  were  sent  to  take  him,  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  his 
appearance  and  words,  returned  with  the  exclamation,  **  Never  man 
Mpake  like  thu  manJ* 

The  dominant  party  sought  to  secure  the  immediate  condemnation 
of  Jesus  as  a  violator  of  the  law  and  a  blasphemer ;  but  there  were 
others  who  felt  the  power  of  his  words  and  works  more  than  thej 
openly  confessed;  as,  for  instance,  Nicodemus,  who  said,  "Doth  our 
late  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  ?*'  This  had  to  be  admitted  even 
by  the  rest ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  more  moderate  party 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  zealots.  And  when  the  latter  found  that 
they  could  not  succeed  in  condemning  Christ  personally,  they  proposed, 
to  lessen  his  influence  at  l^ast  in  some  degree,  that  every  one  who 
acknowledged  him  as  Messiah  should  be  excommunicated.  In  this 
they  presupposed  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  the  highest  legislative  and 
executive  authority  in  religious  affairs ;  and  that  no  recognition  but 
its  own,  of  any  Divine  calling,  and  especially  of  the  highest,  the  Mes- 
siahship,  would  be  valid.  The  result  was,  that,  although  no  decisive 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  person  of  Christ,  it  was  made 
punishable  for  any  one  to  recognize  him  apart  from  the  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  This,  then,  was  the  first  decree  pronounced  against 
Christ.     (John,  ix.,  22.) 

§  198.  A  Man,  bom  Blind,  healed  on  the  Sabbath, — Christ*s  Conversa- 
tion at  the  Time. — Individual  Sufferings  not  to  be  judged  as  Punish^ 
mentfoT  Sins. — Christ  the  Light  of  the  World.     (John,  ix») 

If  the  charge  of  heresy  brought  against  Christ,  on  account  of  the 
pretended  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  produced  such  striking  results,  he 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  rage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  jealousy, 
of  the  hierarchical  party,  by  a  miraculous  cure  performed  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

As  the  disciples  were  leaving  the  Temple  with  their  Master,  his  at- 
tention was  drawn;  in  passing,  to  a  beggar  who  had  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  Their  first  thought,  suggested  by  their  contracted  Jewish 
ideas  of  the  government  of  God,*  was,  how  far  the  necessary  connexion 
between  sin  and  evil  might  be  supposed  in  the  case :  ** Master,  who  did 
sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  V*  An  untenable 
theory  drove  them  to  this  dilemma ;  even  if,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  pre-existence  of  souls  W8is  presupposed  by  the  questioner, 
he  either  had  no  definite  idea  in  referring  to  *'  this  man^*  or  did  not 
know  certainly  at  the  time  that  he  was  bom  blind.  Christ,  not  admit- 
ting such  a  precise  connexion  between  special  sins  and  special  evils,  re 

•  C£  p.  143,  144. 
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plied,  at  first,  concisely, "  Neither  hath  this  man  tinned,  nor  his  parents;^ 
But  that  the  toarks  of  Crod  should  he  made  manifest  in  him  ;"**  that  his 
sufferings  might  seem  the  higher  objects  of  God's  love  both  to  himself 
and  others,  and  God's  works  of  saving  power  and  mercy  be  displayed 
in  him.  And  for  himself,  apart  from  others,  the  cure  of  his  physical 
blindness  was  to  lead  to  that  of  his  spiritual  darkness ;  and  then  his 
experience  was  to  become,  also,  the  means  of  saving  others.  Paasing 
over  directly  to  the  remark  that  through  himself  the  works  of  God 
were  revealed,  Christ  said,  ^^ I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me 
while  it  is  day  ;t  the  night  coTneth,  when  the  work  of  the  day  cannot  be 
done4     -^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  *^  ^^^  tcorld,  I  am  the  light  of  the  worldJ**^ 

The  cure  for  which  he  thus  prepared  them  was  probably  gradual 
(as  in  the  case  mentioned  p.  270) ;  the  patient,  perhaps,  began  to  sea 
when  Christ  anointed  his  eyes,  and,  after  bathing  in  Siloam,!|  was  com- 
pletely healed.^ 

*  An  apociypba]  writer  would  have  made  Christ  ctatradict  tbifl  view  more  fally. 

t  The  day,  the  time  for  labour;  ita  fleeting  boan  must  be  improved.  *'I  cannot  let  dio 
opportanity  past  without  doing  what  I  only  upon  earth  can  do.  My  atay  here  will  aoon 
end.  Nothing,  therefore,  muat  hinder  me  from  that  which  I  (aa  the  ahining  Sun)  have  now 
to  work  upon  the  earth." 

t  The  day  =  the  time  allotted  to  Chriaf  a  miniatry  on  earth ;  the  night,  thereSate,  ■■  the 
approaching  end  of  hia  earthly  laboun. 

§  So  long  aa  Chriat  remained  on  earth,  he  muat  remain,  according  to  hia  nature,  the  Sun 
of  the  world ;  ao  long,  therefore,  he  muat  abed  light  around  him,  diapenae  bodily  and  apir- 
itual  bleaainga ;  no  opportunity  of  doing  thia  muat  paaa.  The  cure  of  thia  blind  man,  bodily 
and  apiritually,  waa  part  of  hia  work  aa  "  light  of  the  world."  Not,  indeed,  that  he  haa 
ever  eea$ed  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  world ;"  but  hia  personal  and  visible  manifestation  waa 
here  in  question ;  the  Sun  of  the  world,  visible  upon  the  earth  itaelf. 

I  Would  any  one  have  invented  this,  which  tenda  to  diminiah,  inatead  of  magnifying  the 
miracle  7  "  But  it  waa  invented  for  the  aake  of  the  myatical  alluaion  to  Siloam."  Were 
tbia  ao,  a  longer  explanation  than  the  sentence,  "vhiek  i$,  by  interpretation,  'sent'"  (v. 7), 
would  have  been  given.  If  &  ipunvcH^rai  AntcraXuhof  ia  genuine,  and  a  mystical  meaning 
la  aaaumed,  it  ia  needleaa  to  inaiat  atrictly  upon  grammatical  accuracy  in  the  tranalator, 
eapecially  aa  the  word  PI /^tf^,  eending  out,  could  be  applied  by  metonymy  to  one  Of  the 

canala  from  the  apring  of  Siloam ;  and  the  form  H  j^  (Neb.,  iii.,  15)  cornea,  in  fact,  near 

to  thia  traualation.    Aa  haa  been  aaid,  a  later  writer,  intending  to  give  a  myatical  inter 

pretation,  would  have  coloured  it  more  deeply.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  arbi 

trarily  assume  that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rudely  tore  asunder  peculiaritiea  diat 

were  rooted  in  the  culture  of  the  people  and  the  timea,  we  may  readily  imagine  that  John, 

who  eagerly  caught  at  all  alluaiona  to  the  object  of  his  love,  would  be  inclined  to  find  a 

mystical  and  higher  meaning  in  the  sending  of  the  blind  man  to  wash  in  the  pool  and  ^• 

that  the  more,  because  the  act  in  itaelf  wafs  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  that  he  tbua 

made  Siloam  the  aymbol  of  the  heavenly  ^KdcroTiot,  by  whom  the  diaeaaed  man  waa  to  b« 

healed. 

^  John'a  omiasion  to  mention  expressly  that  the  cure  waa  gradual  doea  not  militate 
against  our  view.  If  it  were  not  gradual,  we  should  have  to  aupply  aome  other  pointa 
omitted  by  the  narrative,  e.  g.,  that  some  one  led  the  blind  man  to  the  pool,  or,  that  he  waa 
ao  accuatomed  to  the  way  aa  to  need  no  guidance.  Such  omisaiona  aa  thia  aro  no  proof  that 
the  account  was  not  due  to  an  eye-witness ;  especially  aa,  on  the  theory  that  the  acoouB^ 
waa  an  invention,  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  aatisfactorily  for  the  mention  of  the 
aubaidiary  featurea  at  all.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative — the  ccmduct  of  the  blind  man 
jid  of  the  Pbariaeea— the  atamp  of  eye-witneca  ia  indubitable;  and  the  want  of  minnta- 
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§199.  Attempts  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  corrupt  and  alarm  the  restored 
Blind  Man, — Christ* s  Conversation  with  him, —  The  Sight  of  the 
Blind,  and  the  Blindness  of  the  Seeing, 

A  great  sensation  must  have  ensued  among  the  multitude  at  sight  of 
a  man  so  well  known  as  the  blind  beggar  walking  about  completely 
restored.  John  gives  a  graphic  description  (ch.  ix)  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  the  Sanhedrim  to  deny  or  explain  away  a  fact  which  so 
publicly  testified  to  the  power  of  Christ.  Their  craft  was  used  in  vain. 
Nothing  could  be  exto'rted  from  the  lips  of  the  man  or  of  his  parents 
to  further  their  designs.  The  beggai**s  incorruptible  love  of  truth  was 
shown  in  his  indignation  at  their  attempts  to  explain  away  his  own 
experience  and  force  him  to  a  lie.  Their  spiiitual  arrogance  was 
wounded  by  his  firmness,  and  their  rage  soon  turned  against  himself. 

His  heart  was  prepared  by  this  conflict  with  the  foes  of  Christ  to 
receive  from  the  latter  a  revelation  of  his  character.  This  was  given 
(v.  35-37)  probably  at  some  public  place  where  Jesus  found  him : 
and  since  he  was  already  convinced  that  the  man  who  had  cured  him 
was  endowed  with  Divine  power,  he  could  the  more  readily  recognize 
him  as  Messiah,  when  announced  by  himself  as  such. 

The  conduct  of  this  poor  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees 
on  the  other,  represented  the  tendencies  of  two  opposite  classes  ot 
mankind ;  and  Christ  set  this  opposition  forth  vividly  thus :  *'  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not  might  see  ; 
and  that  they  which  see  might  he  made  blind,"  The  spiritual  was  here 
figured  by  the  corporeal ;  the  blind  man  had  been  made  to  see,  while 
the  Pharisees,  who  would  not  see  the  fact  before  them,  became  blind 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  same  thing  occun*ed  in  a  spiritual  sense ; 
the  beggar,  spiritually  blinded  by  involuntary  ignorance,  but  conscious 
of  it,  humbly  accepted  the  spiritual  light  that  was  offered  him,  and  be- 
came a  seeing  man.  The  Phaiisees,  on  the  other  hand,  had  knowl- 
edge enough,  but  would  not  use  it ;  and,  in  their  pride  of  knowledge, 
shutting  out  the  Divine  light,  they  became  more  culpably  blind. 

And  this  judgment  avails  for  all  ages.  Wherever  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
operates  among  men,  the  blind  are  made  to  see,  the  seeing  become 
blind.  The  work  of  Christ,  in  enlightening  and  blessing  mankind,  can 
not  be  accomplished  without  this  ''sifting;*'  it  flows  necessarily  from 
the  opposite  moral  tendencies  of  men.  The  grace  and  the  condenina* 
tion  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  offer  of  the  one  involves  the  infliction  of  the 
other. 

The  Pharisees  who  stood  around  knew  well  that  these  words  were 
directed  against  themselves,  and  asked  him,  in  offended  pride,  "  Are 

nasi  in  the  detail  of  the  fact  itself  was  probably  caaied  by  the  narrator'!  hastening  Irom 
the  miracle  itself  to  that  in  which  he  was  most  interested,  vis.,  its  result. 
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ue,  then,  blind  also  V*  Christ  bad  not  said  that  they  were  blind,  but 
that  they  would  become  so  by  their  own  guilt ;  and  he  replied :  "  If 
ye  were  blind y  ye  shatdd  have  no  sin  ;  but  now  ye  say^  we  see  ;  therefore 
your  sin  remaineth.'*  (Ignorance  would  have  excused  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man.  But  their  boast  of  knowledge 
was  a  witness  against  themselves.  Able  to  see,  but  not  willing,  their 
blindness  waai  their  guilt.) 

§  200.  Parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd, —  The  Parable  extended, — Christ 
the  Door, — Intimation  of  Mercy  to  the  Heathen,     (John,  x.) 

Christ  proceeded  to  characterize  the  Pharisees,  with  just  severity,  as 
false  guides  of  the  people ;  doubtless  having  in  view  at  the  time  the 
conduct  of  the  tyrannical  hierarchs  towards  the  poor  blind  man,  and 
his  bearing,  in  turn,  towards  them.  He  first  describes  himself,  in  con- 
trast with  the  Pharisees,  as  the  genuine  and  divinely-called  leader  of 
the  people.  The  blind  man  whom  he  had  healed  was  the  representa- 
tive of  all  such  oppressed  souls  as  were  repelled  by  the  selfish  judges, 
and  drawn  to  Christ.  It  may  have  been  the  case  (although  the  sup- 
position is  not  necessary)  that  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep  at  hand 
suggested  the  parabolic*  illustration  that  he  employed. 

The  thief  who  leaps  over  the  wall,  instead  of  entering  the  fold  by 
the  door,  represents  those  who  become  teachers  and  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  mere  will.  The  Shepherd,  entering  in  at  the  door, 
represents  Christ,  who  offers  himself,  divinely  called,  to  guide  seeking 
souls  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  voice  harmonizes  with  the  Divine 
drawing  within  them ;  they  know  it,  and  admit  him  ;  he  knows  them 
all,  and  all  their  wants.  He  goes  before  them,  and  leads  the  way  to 
the  pasture  where  their  wants  can  be  satisfied.  But  the  voice  of  the 
selfish  leaders  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  flee  with  repugnance ; 
knowing  well  that  such  guides  have  other  aims  than  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  those  that  hear  them. 

To  present  the  thought  still  more  strikingly,  he  extended  the  figure, 
adding  several  new  traits.f  The  first  outline  of  the  parable  simply 
contrasted  a  lawful  with  an  unlawful  entering  into  the  fold  ;  in  the  ex 
tended  form  of  it,  the  door  assumes  a  new  significance.  He  himself  is 
not  only  the  good  shepherd,  but  also  the  door  of  the  fold,  inasmuch  as 
through  him  alone  can  longing  souls  find  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  very  fact,  that  he  is  at  once  both  shepherd  and  door,  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  other  shepherds ;  it  is  the  peculiar  feature  ot 
Christ's  teaching,  as  distinct  from  all  teachers,  that  he  is  himself  the 
revealer,  and  all  his  revelations  refer  back  to  himself;  he  can  point 

*  Cf.,  OD  the  parables  of  John.  p.  111. 

t  Examples  of  the  same  mode  of  extending  a  parable  are  to  be  finmd  in  the  Synoptical 
(iiwDels. 
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out  no  other  door  to  the  kingdom  but  himself.  He  represents  himself 
88  the  door  both  for  the  sheep  and  the  shepherds ;  the  latter  more  prom- 
inently here.  In  the  simple  outline  of  the  parable  he  had  contrasted 
himself,  as  shepherd,  with  the  thieves  ;  he  now  further  contrasts  other 
shepherds  with  the  thieves.  All  who  sought  to  gather  followers  and 
form  parties  in  the  Theocratic  community,  and,  instead  of  turning  men's 
hearts  to  Messiah,  turned  them  rather  to  themselves,  we^  thieves  and 
robbers ;  but  such  could  find  no  access  to  hearts  really  seeking  salva- 
tion. But  those  shepherds  that  enter  in  by  him  as  the  door  have  no- 
thing to  fear ;  they  can  go  in  and  out,  ai)d  find  pasture  for  the  sheep. 
The  true  teacher  who  leads  souls  to  Christ  will  not  only  be  saved  him- 
self, but  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  souls  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

In  this  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts  himself  (as  the  shepherd 
who  alone  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  sheep)  not  only  with  the  thieves, 
but  also  with  the  hirelings.  These  two  classes  corresponded  to  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.,  those  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of 
the  people  to  their  wholly  selfish  aims;  and  those  who,  with  better 
feelings,  had  not  love  enough,  and  therefore  not  courage  enough,  to  risk 
every  thing  for  the  good  of  souls.  The  latter,  afraid  of  the  power  of 
the  former,  gave  the  poor  people  up  to  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  (the 
i¥olf,  V.  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  Standing  between  Christ  and  the 
Sanhedrim,  this  party,  with  all  their  good  intentions,  had  neither  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  nor  the  self-sacrificing  love  which  were  needed 
in  such  a  position.  In  contrast  with  such,  Christ  declares,  *'  I  am  the 
good  shepherd^  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine  (thus  beto- 
kening the  inward  sympathy  between  himself  and  those  that  belonged 
to  him  by  the  Divine  drawing  within  them),  and  I  lay  dozen  my  life 
for  the  sheep  *^ 

With  this  view  of  his  coming  self-sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  men 
before  him,  his  eye  glances  forward  to  the  greater  developement  of  his 
work  that  was  to  follow  that  sacrifice,  and  there  he  sees  "  other  sheep 
not  of  this  fold'* — souls  ready  for  the  kingdom  among  other  nations, 
who  were  also  to  have  their  place  before  its  consummation :  "  Them^ 
also,  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shall  he  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd,*^ 

m 

§  201.  Divisions  among  the  People, — Christ* s  return  into  Galilee. 

The  worldly-minded  and  fanatical  portion  of  the  people  were  inca- 
pable of  understanding  these  words  of  Christ ;  instead  of  inspiration 
they  saw  nothing  but  extravagance.  But  others  were  irresistibly  at- 
tracted ;  words,  such  as  no  other  could  utter,  seemed  to  them  in  perfect 
harmony  with  works,  such  as  no  other  could  do.     New  divisions  arose. 
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and  the  power  of  tbe  Sanhedrim,  of  course,  was  upon  the  side  of 
Christ's  enemies. 

The  life  of  Jesus  was  more  and  more  endangered  every  day  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  his  ministry  more  and  more  disturbed.  He,  therefore, 
withdrew  from  the  metropolis  and  returned  to  Capernaum,  now,  in- 
deed, for  the  last  time.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

CHRIST'S  RETURN  FROM  CAPERNAUM  TO  JERUSALEM  THROUGH 

SAMARIA. 

§  202.  Reasons  for  the  Journey  through  Samaria,    (Luke,  ix.,  51,  seq*) 

AFTER  a  shoot  abode  at  Capernaum  Christ  determined  to  take  a 
final  leave  of  that  place,  so  long  the  centre  of  his  labours.     Ha 

*  From  ihe  ■tatementi  of  John,  taken  alone,  we  fhoald  infer  that  Chriit  did  not  laare 
die  city  immediately  after  die  Feast  of  Tabemaclei,  bat  remained  ontil  that  of  the  Dedi- 
oation.  It  ii  troe  that  John  does  not  expreuly  $ay  (z.,  22)  that  he  remained,  which  deri- 
ation  irom  the  ordinary  role  we  might  expect  him  to  have  mentioned ;  bat  thii  omitaion 
ean  be  explained  naore  readily  than  the  omiasion  of  the  Joamey  back  to  Qalilee.  ICore- 
over,  it  would  be  easier  to  trace  Uie  connexion  of  the  history  by  supposing  the  prenoaa 
JcMimey  to  hare  been  the  last,  than  by  admitting  the  one  adopted  in  oor  text  (chap,  xi.)* 
The  coarse  of  preparation  for  his  death  to  which  he  subjected  his  disciples  (as  already  re- 
lated) would  suit  much  better  to  this  hypoUiesis,  as  taking  place  Just  before  the  loit  joar- 
ney  Uian  before  the  next  to  the  last 

Thus  far  we  agree  with  B.  Jaeobi  (Dissertation  on  Uie  Chronology  of  the  Lifb  of  Jesoa, 
before  cited).  But  we  learn  from  Luke,  ix.,  51,  that  Jesus  made  his  last  journey  Ikrougk 
Samaria  ;  that  he  travelled  slowly,  in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  cX  the  kingdom  in  the 
towns  and  Tillages  as  he  passed,  and  to  make  wholesome  impressions  jipon  the  people. 
Against  John's  testimony  such  an  authority  as  this  would  not  avail ;  and  it  may  be  admitted, 
too,  that  the  accounts  of  tvto  journeys  are  blended  together  in  it,  with  other  foreign  matter. 
Cf.  Luke,  xiii.,  22 ;  xvii.,  11,  in  which  passages  a  beginning  is  made  towards  accounts  of 
iKo  journeys,  though  they,  perhaps,  refer  to  the  same  one.  But  it  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  many  things  recited  here  mutt  belong  to  a  la$t  Journey ;  for  instance,  xiii.,  31-33. 
Now  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  this  journey,  so  described,  was  the  one  diat 
Christ  took  in  order  to  attend  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (John,  viii.,  2,  seq.) ;  for  John  tells 
us  that  in  that  case  he  remained  behind  the  rest,  and,  avoiding  all  publicity,  came  into  tbe 
city  unexpectedly  after  the  feast  had  gone  on  for  some- days;  all  utterly  in  conflict  with 
Luke's  account  of  tbe  journey  through  Samaria.  Nor  is  it  internally  probable  that  Christ 
would  have  remained  in  the  city  after  the  feast  at  a  time  when  his  labours  must  have  suf- 
fered so  many  hindrances  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Pharisees  ;  tbe  last  period  of  his 
stay  on  earth  was  to  be  more  actively  employed.  Nor  does  Uiis  view  of  the  case  contror 
diet  John's  statements  ;  it  only  presupposes  a  blank  necessary  to  be  filled. 

We  have  thus  drawn  attention  to  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides ;  not  intending, 
however,  to  preclude  farther  inquiry  of  our  own.  Cannot  John's  statement  that  Jesos 
went  up  to  the  feast  "  not  openl}',  but  a»  it  were,  in  secret"  (vii.,  10),  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  he  did  not  take  the  usual  caravan  road,  nor  journey  with  a  caravan,  but  took 
an  uuusoal  route  through  Samaria,  a  province  that  held  no  connexion  whatever  witii 
Judea  7  May  not  his  late  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  middle  of  the  feast  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  he  intentionally  took  the  longer  route  f  Admitting  this,  it  wUl  be  easy 
(as  Krabbe  and  Wiueler  allow)  to  reconcile  John's  account  with  Lake's. 
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wished  to  visit  Jerusalem  again  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  December.  Many  had  believed  on  him 
during  his  last  stay  in  the  city,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
them  to  the  arts  of  the  hierarchy  ;  it  was  now  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  their  faith  by  his  personal  presence.  He  chose  to  make 
this  journey  by  way  of  Samaria,  rather  than  through  Peraea,  in  order 
to  scatter  the  seed  of  truth  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  towns  and 
villages  on  the  road.  A  longer  time  than  ordinary  was,  therefore,  re- 
quired for  the  journey;  and  he  left  Capernaum  sooner  than  was  abso 
iutely  necessary  had  he  intended  to  go  directly  to  Jerusalem. 

§  203.   Choice  of  the  Seventy.      (Luke,  x.) — Import  of  the  Number 

"  Seventy:' 

The  prospect  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  all  nations,  after 
his  own  sufferings  should  have  prepared  its  way,  lay  before  him  as  he 
left  Capernaum  never  to  return ;  and  he  said  to  his  disciples,  in  view 
of  so  vast  a  work,  in  which,  as  yet,  there  were  so  few  labourers,  "  The 
harvest,  truly,  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few  ;  pray  yt,  therefore,  the 
Jjord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest:* 
He  then  chose  a  number  of  his  followers  as  his  special  and  devoted  or- 
gans for  proclaiming  the  kingdom,  and  sent  them  before  to  announce 
and  explain  his  coming,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the 
short  time  of  his  visits  among  them  might  be  more  successfully  em- 
ployed. 

Some  definite  number  of  disciples  had  to  be  selected,  and  he  chose 
(as  in  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  p.  116)  a  number  at  that  time  in 
common  currency.  The  round  number  seventy  may  have  had  general 
reference  either  to  the  seventy  elders,  or  to  the  seventy  members  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim ;  or  it  may  have  had  special  reference  to  the 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  Jewish  theologians  that  there  were  sev- 
enty languages  and  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  eaith.  If  this  last 
were  the  case,  it  was  an  instance  of  formal  accommodation.  Without 
confirming  this  opinion,  Christ  might  have  employed  seventy  to  indi- 
cate symbolically  that  his  organs  were  not  to  reach  the  Jewish  people 
only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  fact  that  Lake  alone  mentions  the  choice  of  the  Seventy  if  no  reason  for  question- 
ing the  account  We  attach  no  importance  to  the  narratives  in  regard  to  the  Seventy 
current  in  the  first  centories  (as  in  the  account  (mixed  up  with  legends)  of  the  conversion 
of  King  Ahgams,  written  in  Syriac,  and  kept  in  the  archives  at  Edessa  (Bos.,  Eccl.  Hist.. 
L,  13) ;  and  in  the  fifth  hook  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Ens.,  i.,  12). 
which  also  contains  evident  falsehoods)  as  confirmatory  of  Lake's  statement.  Bat  its 
perfect  aptness  in  the  historical  connexion,  and  the  entire  and* characteristic  coherency  of 
every  thing  spoken  by  Christ,  according  to  Lake,  with  the  circamstancos  (so  superior  to  the 
collocation  in  Matthew),  strengthen  the  argument  in  its  favour.  How  appropriate  is  th" 
language  of  Luke,  z.,  9,  in  view  of  the  approaching  new  developemcnt  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  i  whereai  in  Matthew  (ix.,  37,  38)  the  sams  words  are  connected  with  the  account 
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§  204.  Lutructiotu  to  the  Seventy  on  their  Mission,     (Luke,  x.)     The 

Wo  to  the  Unbelieving  Cities, 

The  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  of  the  communion  which  he  founded  and 
mspired,  demanded  that  his  organs  should  not  labour  as  isolated  instru- 
ments, but  in  union  with  each  othoTt  reciprocally  assisting  each  other; 
just  as  he  promised,  **  Wh^e  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  qfthemJ*  Therefore,  in  sending  out  his 
disciples  in  various  direotions  before  him,  he  sent  them  not  singly,  but 
two  and  two. 

The  instructions  given  to  them  were  similar  to  those  which  he  had 
previously  impressed  upon  the  Twelve;*  but,  as  the  opposition  of  the 
Pharisees  had  greatly  increased  in  violence,  he  foretold  that  they  would 
meet  with  many  enemies :  **  I  send  you  forth  a^  lambs  among  wolves." 
This  may  either  imply  that  they  were  to  go  forth  defenceless  among 
the  most  fierce  and  cruel  foes;  or  because  the  Pharisees,  as  selfish 
leaders  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  their  fiocks,  were  toolves  in  sheep* s 
clothing,  the  disciples  were  contrasted  with  them  as  lambs  in  innocence 
^f  heart  and  gentleness.  Or  both  thoughts  together  may  have  been  in- 
tended. But  unfavourable  as  was  the  field  of  their  labour,  he  bade 
them  take  no  uneasy  care  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  confidently  that 
all  their  wants  would  be  supplied.  They  were  told,  as  the  Apostles 
had  been  (ix.,  3),  to  "  carry  neither  jmrse^  nor  scrip,  nor  shoes  /"  but 
with  the  view,  in  addition  to  the  trust  in  Providence,  which  the  rule 
implied  in  both  cases,  to  expedite  their  journey,  as  its  immediate  ob- 
jects required  haste :  [*'  Salute  no  man  by  the  way,"] 

of  the  preaching  in  GalDee  and  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  So,  in  Matt.,  x.,  the 
continuation  of  Christ's  discourse  to  the  Seventy  (as  given  in  Luke,  x.)  is  connected  with 
the  Twelve,  with  many  passages  that  most  have  been  addressed  to  the  Apostles  at  a  later 
and  OKyre  hostile  period.  In  Luke,  the  instructions  to  the  Seventy  are  distinguished  from 
those  to  the  Twelve  in  this,  that  the  former  contain  allosions  to  the  difBcolties  in  which 
the  missionaries  woald  be  involved  ;  bat  no  definite  references  to  the  snbseqaent  mission 
of  Uie  disciples  to  Uie  heathen.  The  rebukes  of  Chorazim,  Capernaum,  etc.,  suit  exactly 
to  the  time  when  Christ  was  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  neighbourtx)od  which  had  been 
the  centre  of  his  labours,  and  so  Luke  assigns  them ;  but  in  Matt.,  xt,  they  are  given  in 
connexion  with  the  reply  to  John  Baptist's  messengers. 

It  is  clear  that  Christ  called  upon  others  than  the  Twelve  to  join  themselves  closely  to 
him ;  and  we  find  that,  after  he  left  the  earth,  others  did  bebng  to  the  narrower  circle  of 
the  disciples.  All  this  indicates  that  such  a  circle  was  formed  by  himself;  for  the  vhole  nam- 
her  of  disciples  must  have  amounted  not  only  to  120  (Acts,  i.,  15),  but  to  500  (1  Cor.,  xv.,  6). 

But  it  may  be  said  [as  it  has  be^o]  that  this  story  of  the  definite  number  seventy  was 
invented  at  a  later  period.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not  discredit  Luke's  stateme*jt. 
so  precisely  fitting  to  the  history,  of  the  way  in  which  the  circle  was  formed.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Christ,  who  was  accustomed  to  adopt  and  use  existing  forms, 
should  not  have  appropriated  such  a  one  as  this  in  forming  the  second  naitower  circle  of 
disciples. 

*  That  is,  indeed,  an  arrogant  and  presumptuous  criticism  which  decides  that  the  whole 
account  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  is  a  mere  imitation  of  diat  of  the  Twelve,  simply 
because  the  two  seti  of  instructioQS  are  not  accurately  distinguished  from  each  other. 

u 
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After  declaring  to  tbem  (v.  5-12)  that  the  destiny  of  the  towns  into 
which  they  entered  would  be  fixed  by  the  reception  they  gave  to  the 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ  pronounced  a  wo  upon  those 
towns  of  Galilee*  which  had  been  so  greatly  favoured  by  his  labourSy 
and  had  (the  little  flock  of  believers  excepted)  given  them  so  unworthy 
a  reception.  **  Had  such  miraclest  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and  Sidon^ 
they  had  a  long  while  ago  repented.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  cast  down  to  Hades."|  The  higher  one 
may  rise  by  rightly  using  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  the  deeper  will 
be  his  fall  if  he  neglects  iL  He  who  was  the  humblest  of  men  here 
betokened  himself  as  one  whose  ministry  in  a  city  could  exalt  it  to  heav- 
en ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  any  other  the  expression  would  have  been 
the  height  of  arrogrance.  Vainly,  indeed,  do  some  attempt  to  flatten 
down  this  language  of  Christ's  into  Oriental  hyperbole  ;  an  attempt,  too, 
which  is  utterly  unjustifiable  in  regard  to  hu  language,  in  which  the 
figures  of  the  East  were  so  imbued  with  the  sobriety  of  the  West  as  to 
stamp  them  with  fitness  for  all  times  and  all  countries. 

§  205.  Exultatian  of  the  Disciples  on  their  Return, — The  Overthrow 
of  Satan* s  Kingdom, — Christ  teams  the  Disciples  against  Vanity, 
(Luke,  X.,  17-20.) 

When  the  disciples,  at  a  later  period,  returned  from  their  mission  to 
meet  Christy  they  related  to  him  with  child-like  joy§  the  great  things 
they  had  achieved  in  his  name :  "  Even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  in 
thy  natneJ^ 

As  Christ  had  previously  designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs  wrought 
by  himself  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come  upon  the 
earth,  1 1  so  now  he  considered  what  the  disciples  reported  as  a  token  of 
the  conquering  power  of  that  kingdom,  before  which  every  evil  thing 
must  yield  :  '*  I  beheld^  Satan  as  lightning  /all  Jrom  heaven;*'  i,  e., 

*  Many  miraclei  are  here  preixippoted  as  wroagbt  in  Weitem  Bethsaida  and  in  die 
neighbooring  and  obacore  village,  Choraxin,  wtiich  have  not  been  tranimitted  to  oa. 

t  Such  aayingi  from  Chriit'a  own  lipi  prove  that  he  himself  was  conscioas  of  performing 
acta  out  of  the  ordinary  ooarae  of  the  material  world,  by  which  even  the  dullest  might  have 
been  awakened  had  they  possessed  proper  religions  soaceptibilities ;  as,  indeed,  withont 
these,  the  stimnlos  of  miracles  could  have  been  but  transient 

X  The  word  i^puBttaa  (v.  15)  may  be  understood  objectively  or  subjectively.  In  the  first 
sense,  it  would  imply  that  the  town  was  exalted  by  die  lot  which  had  fallen  to  it ;  certainly 
not  in  Terence  to  worldly  weaMi,  although  it  was  a  prosperous  place ;  but  to  the  presence 
and  the  ministiy  of  Christ  which  it  had  enjoyed.  Taken  subjectively,  it  would  refer  to  Uie 
arrogance  of  the  city,  as  -preventing  it  from  rightly  appreciating  Uie  grace  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it    The  connexion  favours  the  first 

$  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  De  Wetitfs  conclusion  tiiat  Christ  had  not  as  yet 
conferred  on  them  the  same  powers  as  oa  the  Apostles.  Even  in  possession  of  this  power, 
tiiey  might  have  been  surprised,  conscious  of  what  they  were,  to  find  such  great  things 
done  by  them  ;  just  as  in  other  cases,  a  man  who,  while  conscious  of  his  own  weakness, 
serves  as  an  oi^an  for  the  objectively  Divine,  may  be  surprised  at  what  he  doest  in  com 
parisoD  with  what  ha  is.  |  CC  p.  150. 

tr  Beholding  in  the  fpirit  ii  here  undoabtedly  meant ;  Cfarift  designates  by  a  syinboUcal 
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from  the  pinnacle  of  power  which  he  had  thus  far  held  among  men. 
Before  the  intuitive  glance  of  his  spirit  lay  open  the  results  which  were 
to  flow  from  his  redemptive  work  after  his  ascension  into  heaven ;  he 
saw,  in  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  God  advancing  in  triumph  over  the  king 
dom  of  Satan.  He  does  not  say  '*  I  see  now,"  but  "  I  saw.'*  He  saw 
it  before  the  disciples  brought  the  report  of  their  accomplished  won- 
ders. While  they  were  doing  these  isolated  works,  he  saw  the  <me 
great  work— of  which  theirs  were  only  particular  and  individual  signs 
— ^the  victory  over  the  mighty  power  of  evil  which  had  ruled  mankind,* 
completely  achieved.  And,  therefore  (v.  19),  he  promised,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  general  victory,  that  in  their  coming  labours  they  should 
do  still  greater  things.  They  were  to  tramj^e  the  power  of  the  enemy 
under  foot ;  they  were  to  walk  unharmed  over  every  obstacle  that  op- 
posed the  kingdom  of  G^d. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  against  a  tendency,  dangerous 
to  their  ministry,  which  might  possibly  attach  to  their  joy  at  its  brilliant 
and  extraordinary  results.  "  Notunthstandingt  in  this  rejoice  not,  thai 
the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you,**  They  were  liable  to  vanity,  glorying 
in  the  means,  viz.,  the  individual  brilliant  results  of  their  ministry,  rath- 
er than  in  the  Divine  end,  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  all 
single  results  were  but  subsidiary  elements ;  a  vanity  which  might  de- 
ceive itself,  and  take  the  appearance  for  the  reality.  And  many  greajC 
and  successful  labourers  have  yielded  to  this  temptation ;  their  very 
works  becoming  the  means  of  corrupting  their  interior  life ;  and  this 
having  become  impure,  the  impurity  passes  over  into  their  works  also. 
**  But  rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven,**  They  were 
to  do  wonderful  works  in  the  future;  but  these  were  not  to  be  the 
source  of  their  joy ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  aim  of  all  their  labours, 
was  to  be  the  object  of  their  rejoicing ;  and  all  else  subordinate  to  it 
"  Your  great  deeds  are  to  be  sis  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  grace 
given  you,  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  life  everlasting." 

§  206.   The  Kingdom  of  God  revealed  to  Babes. — The  Blessedness  of 
the  Disciples  in  beholding  it,     (Luke,  x.,  21,  24.) 

Thus  piercing  the  future,  and  seeing  that  these  simple,  child-like 
men,  who  had  nothing  but  what  was  given  them,  were  to  be  organs  of 

figare  whst  Uie  glance  of  his  Spirit  foroiaw  in  Uie  progroM  of  the  fatare.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  here  a  vision  like  that  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the  tmth  was  pre- 
sented in  a  symbolical  veil  or  covering.  Nowhere  in  the  history  of  Christ  do  we  find  an 
Intuition  in  the  form  of  a  vision ;  indeed,  such  seem  to  have  been  precloded  by  the  proper 
indwelling  of  Ood  in  Him,  distinguishing  him  from  all  prophets  to  whom  a  traiuient  Di- 
vine illumination  is  imparted  ;  in  Him  the  Divine  and  the  Human  were  completely  ons ; 
in  Him  was  shown  the  calmness,  clearness,  and  steadiness  of  a  mind  bearing  within  itself 
the  ionrce  of  Divine  light ;  in  His  unbroken  consck>asness  at  God-Man,  we  dare  not  distUi 
guish  moments  of  light  and  moments  of  darkness.  *  C£  John^  ziL*  3L 
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the  power  of  God  to  renovate  humanity,  that  by  their  preaching  men 
were  to  learo  what  human  wisdom  could  never  have  discovered,  he 
poured  forth  the  holy  joy  of  his  heart  before  God  in  fervent  thankful- 
ness :  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes  :t  even  so,  Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight. ^  All 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father  ;^  and  no  man  knoweth  who  the 
Son  is\\  (the  true  nature  of  the  Son)  but  the  Father  ;  and  who  tite  Fa- 
ther is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him**^ 

After  he  had  thus  poured  out  his  soul  before  God,  he  turned  to  his 
disciples,  and  pronounced  them  blessed,  because  their  eyes  had  beheld 
that  which  the  prophets  and  the  pious  had  waited  and  longed  for.** 

The  "  seeing"  and  "  hearing"  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  Hugo  k  St. 
Victor  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  outward  sense,  but  spiritually,  with 
reference  to  the  truth  revealed  to  them,  which  had  been  veiled  and,  to 
some  extent,  hidden  from  those  who  occupied  even  the  highest  place  in 

*  The  Omnipotent  Creator,  who  manifesta  hinuielf  as  Father  in  condeicendin^  to  the 
wants  of  men,  and  in  his  felf-revealing  love. 

t  The  hiding  from  the  wise  and  the  reveling  onto  babci  are  closely  connected  to 
gether;  it  required  child-like  tabmiafion  and  devotion  to  receive  the  oommanications  of  the 
higher  Mmrce,  and  therefore  none  coald  receive  it  but  such  as,  like  children,  in  need  of 
higher  light,  yielded  themielvei  np  to  the  Divine  illumination ;  and  for  the  same  reaaoo, 
tiiose  whose  imagined  wisdom  satisfied  them,  because  they  were  devoid  of  child-like  sub- 
missiont  could  not  receive  the  Divine  communications. 

t  I  think  that  ^^o/ioXoyoS/tat  is  not  to  be  repeated  after  vat  in  v.  21 ;  the  latter  (like  ift^) 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  passage,  and  a  reason  is  assigned — "  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight ;"  a  higher  necessity,  viz.,  the  pleasure  of  God,  made  it  so.  These  words 
fonn  the  point  of  transition  to  the  following  verse,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  prece- 
ding ;  viz.,  that  Uie  Son  receives  all  by  communication  from  Qod,  but  none  can  know  the 
Son  except  it  be  revealed  to  him  by  the  Father. 

$  That  is,  according  to  the  connexion,  all  power  to  carry  on  and  develope  the  kingdom 
of  Gk>d  victoriously,  and  to  give  eterpal  life  to  believers  (John,  xvii.,  2).  Christ  had  pre- 
viously said  that  the  Divine  power  given  to  him  should  show  itself  in  the  efficiency  of  his 
organs  in  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God. 

II  For  this  mighty  power  was  granted  to  him  in  view  of  his  original  relations  to  God. 

If  This  entire  passage,  which  in  Luke  connects  itself  so  naturally  and  closely  with  the 
narrative,  is  placed  by  Matthew  (xi.,  25-27)  in  connexion  with  the  woes  pronounced  upon 
the  unbelieving  towns  of  Galilee. 

**  The  passage  in  v.  23,  94,  forms  an  apt  and  fitting  conclusion  to  what  had  gone  before, 
both  in  form  and  substance.  The  Kar*  I6iav  fits  with  the  supposition  that  the  disciples,  on  their 
return,  found  Christ  surrounded  by  one  of  those  groups  Uifit  frequently  gathered  about  him 
The  same  words  stand,  also,  in  a  clear  connexion  in  Matt,  (xiii.,  16, 17),  but  not  so  close  aa 
Luke's.  Bven  the  form  of  the  words  is  closely  adapted  to  Uie  occasion  and  the  context. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  "  kings"  or  "  righteous  men"  (as  Matt,  gives  it)  were 
the  original  one.  The  exchange  may  have  taken  place  because  "kings"  appeared  foreign  -, 
or  vice  versd^  because  **  righteous  men"  appeared  too  indefinite.  By  Uie  word  "  kings," 
dien,  we  must  understand  '*  the  pious  kings ;"  and  the  instance  of  a  David  might  have  led 
Jesus  to  connect  "kings"  with  "  prophets."  Thus  the  apparently  insignificant  disciplea 
are  contrasted  with  men  of  Uie  highest  importance  in  the  developement  of  the  Theocracj. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Christ  passed  over  frata  "  prophets"  to  "  righteous 
moa,**  and  then  the  a^ective  "  many"  (Matt,  ziiL,  17)  woald  h%  the  more  appUoable 
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the  Old  Dispensation.     A  conscious  or  unconscious  longing  for  the  fu- 
ture revelation  was  their  highest  attainment. 

§  207.  Tke  Sigm  of  Discipleship.  (Matt.,  vii.,  22.) — Requuitcs,  viz. : 
Self-Denial  and  Resignation  (Luke,  ix.,  56,  62) :  Taking  up  the 
Crou,    (Luke,  xiv.,  25-35  ;  Matt.,  x.,  38  ;  xvi.,  24.) 

If  we  were  correct  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
p.  237,  we  must  assign  to  this  period  the  following  words  of  Christ 
(Matt.,  vii.,  22 ) :  **Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  defy.  Lord,  Lord,  have 
toe  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  dev' 
ils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works.  ?  And  then  toiU  I 
profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you  ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  ini- 
quityy*  Words  referring  to  that  period  in  which  Christ  had  already 
imparted  miraculous  powers  to  the  disciples,  and  had  to  warn  them 
against  the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  sole  ohject  of  their  works,  in 
the  splendour  and  notoriety  of  the  works  themselves.  Christ  then,  with 
his  piercing  glance  into  the  future,  announces  that  not  the  doing  great 
works  in  his  name,  but  holy  dispositions  and  aims  alone,  would  be  an 
infallible  sign  of  discipleship.  He,  who  recognized  as  his  own  such  as 
gave  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  least  in  his  name,  repulsed,  as  aliens, 
those  who  pretended  to  do  great  works  in  his  name ;  the  disposition 
shown  in  their  lives  made  it  manifest  that,  although  his  name  was  upon 
their  lips,  it  was  not  in  their  hearts.  To  such,  also,  might  be  applied 
his  saying,  **  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,'* 

An  attempt  at  a  nearer  definition  of  the  relation  in  which  such  persons 
and  their  works  stood  to  Christ  may  be  made  as  follows  :  They  were 
perhaps  really,  at  first,  in  communion  with  him,  and  thus  participated 
in  the  Divine  life  from  which  these  miraculous  powers  went  forth ;  but 
afterward — rejoicing  more  that  they  were  able  to  cast  out  devils  than 
that  their  names  were  written  in  the  Book  of  Life — ^their  very  works  be- 
came a  snare  to  destroy  them,  and  their  higher  life  was  lost  in  outward 
appearance.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  gone,  single  and  separate 
impulses  may  yet  have  remained.  Isolated  efforts  may  continue  after 
the  prime  cause  is  destroyed ;  there  may  be  life-like  convulsions  when 
life  has  departed  forever.  Compare  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.,  xiii., 
1-3,  about  such  separate  good  deeds  when  uninspired  by  the  life  of 
love. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  Christ  betokens  these  as  persons 
whom  he  had  never  knoum  as  his  own.  As  such,  we  must  believe  that 
the  new  birth  had  never  been  fully  realized  in  them ;  that  they  had 

*  There  ii  internal  proof  that  thii  pasiage  was  not  (as  some  suppose)  ascribed  to  Christ 
as  a  po9t  factum  prediction.  Those  who  suppose  this  most  conceive  Uiat  the  passage 
was  invented  to  oppose  the  heretics,  who  boasted  of  miraculous  powers.  Bat  in  that  case 
faUe  doctrine  would  have  been  made  more  prominent  than  bad  actiont ;  and  even  the  tqf 
pearaoce  of  recognizing  their  works  as  real  miracles  Would  have  been  avoided. 
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been  predominantly  selfish  from  the  first;  that  none  but  isolated  impul- 
ses of  the  higher  life,  mere  exaltations  of  the  natural  feelings  or  ionagin- 
ation,  had  ever  found  place  in  them.  We  must  remember  well  that 
stimulated  natural  powers  may  do  many  things  apparently  resembling 
the  work  of  Divine  power,  but,  in  fact,  very  different  from  it 

Many  persons,  in  the  places  to  which  Christ  came,  were  so  powei- 
fully  affected  by  his  preaching  as  to  wish  earnestly  to  attach  them- 
selves to  him  forever ;  but  he  did  not  receive  all.  Some,  carried  away 
by  transient  emotions,  felt  willing  to  promise  more  than  they  could 
perform;  and  he  took  pains  to  lay  before  such  the  sufferings  and  strug- 
gles they  must  undergo  as  his  followers,  the  sacrifices  and  self-denial 
which  devotion  to  him  must  cost. 

One  of  these,  who  probably  went  with  him  a  little  dbtance  from  a 
village  where  he  had  stayed  a  short  time,*  said  unto  him,  **  Lord^  1 
foUl  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest^  Christ  bade  him  reflect 
well  before  taking  such  a  step  :  *'  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  hut  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  /*  ex- 
pressing the  privations  and  necessities  to  which  all  who  followed  him 
thereafter  would  expose  themselves.  Another  whom  he  invited  to  fol- 
low him,  as  he  was  about  departing,  said,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and 
bury  my  foiher^^  Under  other  circumstances  Christ  would  not  have 
hindered  the  indulgence  of  such  a  filial  love ;  but  he  made  use  of  this 
case  to  show,  by  a  striking  example,  that  those  who  sought  to  follow 
him  must  deny  natural  feelings  that  were  otherwise  entirely  sacred, 
when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  required  it.  *'  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  deadj  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Let 
those  who  are  themselves  dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  Divine  life,  attend  to  the  lifeless 
clay.  But  thou,  upon  whom  the  Divine  life,  which  conquers  all  death, 
is  opened,  thou  must  devote  thyself  wholly  to  propagate  it  by  preach 
ing  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  the  dead  to  care  for  the  dead ;  the  living  for 
the  living.)  So  in  answer  to  another,  who  said,  *'  Let  me  first  go  and 
bid  themforeweU  which  are  at  home  at  my  house^'*  Christ  expressed  a 
similar  thought :  "  No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look' 
ing  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God*^\  (no  one  can  become  a  prop- 
er organ  of  the  kingdom  who  does  not  give  himself  up  to  it  with 
undivided  soul,  suffering  no  earthly  cares  to  distract  him). 

At  a  certain  point  of  this  journey,  whole  hosts  of  people,  attracted 
by  Christ's  appearance  and  preaching,  followed  after  him  (Luke,  xiv., 

*  If  stresf  is  to  be  Itid  apoD  Luke,  ix.,  56,  57,  these  little  namtivea,  which  fit  to  apdy 
to  diii  part  of  the  hiitoiy,  ftand  in  a  maoh  clearer  chronological  and  pragmatical  connexion 
in  Luke,  ix.,  than  in  Matt.»  TiiL 

t  Wetitein  addocei,  in  illoitration  of  this  pauage.  the  beautifol  Pythagorean  lentimeal 
of  StmpUehu,  in  hii  Commentary  oo  Bpictetoi:  tit  rh  hpw  iitsfx^t^ot  |i4  httrrfifn. 
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25).  He  took  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  multitude  the 
necessary  conditions  of  fellowship  with  him ;  that  they  were  not  to  ex- 
pect the  appearance  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  its  glory  upon  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  to  look  for  nothing  but  ease  and  enjoyment  in  his  com- 
munion ;  nay,  on  the  other  hand,  said  he,  "  If  any  man  come  to  me^  and 
hate  not  hu  father  and  mother,  Spc,,  yea,  and  hie  oum  life  aleo,  he  cannot 
he  my  disciple."  (The  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  ties  must  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  kingdom  of  God.)  ^  And  whosoever  doth  not  hear 
hie  cross,  and  come  cfUr  me,  cannot  he  my  disciple"*  (As  Christ,  con- 
demned to  death  upon  the  cross,  must  himself  carry  the  instrument  of 
his  sufferings  and  ignominy,  so  his  true  followers  must  be  prepared  to 
undergo,  of  their  own  accord,  all  sufferings  and  shame.) 

§  208.  Sdf'Denial  and  Self  Sacrifice  further  illustrated. — Parable  of 
the  building  of  the  Tower. — Of  the  Warring  King.  (Luke,  xiv., 
28-33.)— TAe  Sacrificial  Salt.  (Mark,  ix.,  49,  50.)"  The  Treasure 
hid  in  the  Field.— The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.     (Matt.,  xiii.,  44-46.) 

Christ  then  made  use  of  various  comparisons  to  set  still  more  clearly 
before  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  counting  the  cost,  of  fairly  contem- 
plating the  sacrifices  and  self-denial  which  his  service  required,  before 
entering  upon  it  Those  who  heedlessly  neglected  this,  and  are  after- 
ward disgraced  by  shrinking  from  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them, 
are  compared  to  a  man  that  sets  about  building  a  tower  without  calcu- 
lating the  expense,  and  is  laughed  at  when  his  inability  to  finish  it  is 
manifested.  Or  to  a  king,  who  rashly  goes  to  war  with  another  of  su- 
perior power.  And  then,  again,  he  repeated  the  main  thought :  '*  None 
of  you,  thatforsaketh  not  ail  that  he  hath,  can  be  my  disciple.  Salt  is 
good,  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned  V* 
The  disciples  of  Christ,  the  salt  of  mankind,  become  lifeless — a  mere 
appearance— without  self-sacrifice ;  the  salt  becomes  stale  and  worth- 
less.! 

Kindred  to  this  is  the  passage  in  Mark,  ix.,  49,  50,  which,  con- 

*  It  b  imrolred  in  the  reiy  idet  of  following  Christ,  tfamt  he  who  does  it  decides  to  "  hear 
his  own  cross."  The  sense  of  this  phrtse  is  well  illostrftted  in  Pintarek  (de  Sera  Nnminis 
Vindicta,  c.  ix.),  who  says,  that  "As  wickedness  bean  its  own  punishment  along  with  it,  so 
the  wicked  man  bears  his  own  cross."  Kai  rfl  tih  oAttart  rdv  KoX^itivw^  ttaor^  KatoifYwp 
U^ipu  t6v  airoU  orav^v '  fi  6i  Kaxia  rwv  Kokatnipltav  /^*  iavr^  hceurrov  /(  abrUt  rtmhtnu,  Savii  nt 
^oa  ^99  inniov^6q  •Ikt^oS  xal  oiv  a/ox^*??  ^66ovt  rt  itoWwf  Kai  iraOif  x^''*^  *o^  /ttraiiiXtlaf  ai 
rap^xtif  <kirav<rro«(  Ixovrof,  This  passage  shows  that  Christ  might  have  employed  Ihe  phrase 
without  any  known  reference  to  his  death ;  the  form  of  the  expression  is,  therefore,  no 
proof  that  the  passage  was  modified  after  his  death  npon  the  cross.  Bat  John  tells  as  diat 
Christ  did  allode  to  his  impending  death  upon  the  cross  in  the  ase  of  the  word  h\po9v  (xiL, 
39) ;  and  this  may  have  been,  and  probably  was.  before  his  mind,  in  connexion  with  his  be- 
ing delivered  over  to  liie  heathen,  when  he  ased  the  phrase  in  John.  The  passage  in  Mat- 
thew, therefore,  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  similar  sense ;  and  thus  John  and  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels  agree  in  stating  that  Christ  intimated  the  mode  of  his  death. 

t  CH  p.  2dS. 
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Bidered  as  an  isolated  saying,  is  quite  obscure.  But  it  probably  formed 
part  of  one  of  Christ's  exhortations  to  bis  disciples  during  this  latter 
period  of  his  stay  with  them.  The  thought  which  it  contains  appears 
to  me  to  be  this.  The  persecutions,  struggles,  and  sufferings  of  the  dis- 
ci])1e8  were  to  be  as  salt  to  preserve  and  freshen  the  Divine  life  in  them ; 
to  make  them  more  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated  to  Groi>. 
But  (v.  50)  no  external  influences  could  thus  operate  unless  the  ele- 
ment of  the  inner  life,  in  truth,  exists ;  the  salt  must  be  there,  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  springing  from  the  Divine  life  within,  before  outward 
trials  can  serve  to  purify  the  heart  The  disciples  were,  therefore,  ex- 
horted to  keep  it  within  them ;  and,  as  an  aid  thereto,  to  strengthen 
each  other  in  the  Divine  life  by  fellowship  of  heart  "  Have  aali  in 
yourselves^  and  have  peace  one  with  another,** 

The  same  thought,  viz.,  that  his  followers  must  be  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice every  thing  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  their  highest  good,  w^aa 
also  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  treasure  hid  in  the  fields  and  the 
pearl  of  great  price. 

The  single  aim  of  the  first  parable  is  to  show  that  whoever  will  ob- 
tain this  treasure  must  give  up  all  that  he  has  in  order  to  secure  it,  and 
must  consider  all  other  possessions  valueless  in  comparison  with  this, 
his  highest  good.  All  the  rest  is  the  colouring  of  the  picture  to  give 
impressiveness  to  this  one  thought.  The  same  thought  is  pi-esented, 
under  another  figure,  in  the  parable  of  the  costly  pearl.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  varying  forms  of  illustration  were  used  to  describe 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  reach  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  acci- 
dental finder  of  the  treasure  in  the  field  corresponding  to  those  to 
whom  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  comes  unsought  and  unex- 
pected; but  whom,  nevertheless,  it  finds  ready  to  receive  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  when  its  revealed  glory  rouses  the  slumbering 
Divine  consciousness  within  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  mer- 
chant seeks  for  precious  pearls,  and,  after  repeated  search,  finds  one 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  value ;  so  some,  impelled  by  anxious  long- 
ings, pursue  the  kingdom  of  God  with  restless  earnestness,  and  find 
in  it  at  last,  to  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  precious  treasure  which 
transcends  all  others,  however  valuable,  in  a  lower  sense,  they  may 
be. 

§  209.  Christ  refuses  to  interfere  in  Civil  Disputes.     (Luke,  xii.,  1.^ 
15.) — His  Decision  in  the  Case  of  the  Adulteress. 

It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  some,  among  the  number  who 
came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Christ,  to  seek  from  his  author- 
ity the  decision  of  questions  foreign  to  his  calling.  In  such  cases  he 
refused  to  interfere ;  his  kingdom  was  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men ;  not 
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to  establish  outward  law  or  equity.  On  a  certain  occasion,  one*  of  the 
listening  crowd  asked  him  to  decide  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his 
brother  in  regard  to  an  inheritance.  The  Saviour  repelled  him,  declin- 
ing to  fix  the  limits  of  civil  properly  and  decide  in  questions  of  civil 
right ;  so  important  did  he  consider  it  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  human  law  and  government.  And  in 
the  light  of  his  conduct  in  this  case,  we  see  that  Christianity  is  not  di- 
rectly  to  order  the  relations  of  civil  society ;  this  outtoard  Divine  au- 
thority is  foreign  to  its  calling.  Christ  worked  only  in  his  own  sphere, 
the  sphere  of  men's  hearts ;  although,  indeed,  by  operating  upon  the 
heart,  he  meant  to  operate  upon  every  thing  else  ;  for  all  human  rela- 
tions  grow  out  of  it.  He  made  use  of  this  opportunity  (v.  15)  to  re 
buke  covetousness,  the  source  of  such  contentions  ;  to  show  the  vanity 
of  earthly  wealth ;  and  to  point  out  the  heavenly  treasures  as  the  only 
object  worth  men's  striving  after 

The  case  which  follows  undoubtedly  belongs,  chronologically,  to  an 
earlier  period,  not  precisely  determinable ;  but  we  place  it  here  be- 
cause of  its  affinity,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  that  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  it  involved  a  question  of  outward  law.t 

At  a  period  before  the  open  and  decided  manifestation  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees,  while  they  were  seeking  privately  to  at- 
tach suspicion  to  Christ  as  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  they 
brought  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  asked  whether  she 
ought  not  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
Had  he  ventured  to  pronounce  her  free,  aa  they  perhaps  expected  from 
his  well-known  gentleness  to  sinners,  their  object  would  have  been 
gained ;  they  might  have  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses.    As  the  question  was  foreign  to  his  sphere,  he  at  first  paid  no  at- 

*  1  cannot  agree  In  Sekleiermaeker't  opinion  that  tfait  wai  (me  of  thoie  whom  Chriit  bad 
asked  to  follow  him.  Had  it  been  so,  Cbriit  would  doabtleii  have  replied  to  him,  aa  be  did 
to  othen,  that  his  foUowen  mnit  be  prepared  to  renoonco  all  earthly  poMeiiiont.  It  wai 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  man  who  recognised  in  Jeiut  a  teacher  of  Divine  authority 
■hould  a«k  him  to  arbitrate  a  diipute  between  himielf  and  bii  brodier,  who  may  hare  alio 
admitted  Cbriit'i  authority. 

t  [There  bai  been  much  diipute  about  the  authenticity  of  the  account  of  the  adulterous 
woman;  John,  riii,  1-11.]  We  think,  both  finom  internal  and  external  groundi,  that  it 
doei  not  belong  to  John'f  Gospel  (lee  Liicke  on  the  paitage) ;  peiiiapi  its  insertion  there 
was  suggested  by  riii.,  15.  But  in  all  essential  features  it  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and 
originality.  If  invented  at  all,  it  must  hare  been  by  the  Marcionites ;  but  in  that  case  it 
would  have  been  coloured  more  highly  with  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law  ;  nor  oould  an  in> 
vention  of  theirs  have  found  such  general  currency  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  difflcul^ea 
consist  more  in  the  form  than  in  the  substance  of  the  narrative ;  and  even  these  can  be 
readily  overcome.  As  to  the  account  in  Evang.  ad  Hdyraot  (Bus.,  iiL,  39)  of  a  woman  ac- 
cused of  many  sins  before  the  Saviour,  we  know  too  little  about  it  to  decide  whether  it 
was  true  and  original,  or  a  mere  exaggeration  either  of  the  one  before  us  in  John,  or  of  the 
other  account  of  the  sinful  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesoi  (p.  Sll) ;  or  whether 
it  arose  from  a  blending  of  the  two  together. 
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tention,  but  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  ground.  Tbej  pressed  dio 
point,  however,  and  he  then  drew  the  question  out  of  the  sphere  of 
law  into  that  of  morality^  which  was  properly  his  own.  Looiung 
round  upon  them  with  all  his  majesty  of  mien,  he  said,  "Sie  thai  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  himjirtt  cast  a  stone  at  her,'* 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  law  the  moral  character  at 
the  judge  is  of  no  account ;  it  is  the  law  alone  that  judges.  But  from 
the  stand-point  of  morality,  he  that  condemns  another  (t.  e.,  the  sinner^ 
not  merely  the  sin)  while  conscious  of  sin  himself,  though  of  anodier 
kind,  pronounces  his  own  condemnation  (Rom.,  ii.,  1).  His  own  con- 
science bears  witness  against  him.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Christ  ap- 
pealed to  the  consciences  of  the  accusers,  not  only  to  dispose  them  to 
leniency,  but  also  to  awaken  in  them  a  common  sense  of  sin,  and  need 
of  pardon  and  redemption.  .  To  the  woman,  who  was  bowed  down  un- 
der the  burden  of  sin,  he  said,  *'  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;"  cautioning 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  falling  again  into  transgression. 

§  210.  Christ* s  Intimations  of  the  Future. 

The  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  this  journey  reveal  to  us 
the  topic  on  which  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  at  this  critical 
period.  In  the  spiritual  results  of  his  preaching  he  saw  the  earnest  of 
that  new  creation  which  was  to  follow  his  death.  Knowing  all  that  lay 
before  him  at  Jerusalem,  he  went  on  to  meet  his  death  in  conflict  with 
the  representatives  of  the  depraved  spirit  of  the  world  at  Jerusalem ; 
yet  contemplating  with  joy  the  progress  of  his  kingdom,  for  which  this 
self-sacrifice  was  to  pave  the  way.  At  the  same  time  commenced  those 
vehement  emotions  of  soul  which  afterward,  under  various  and  pain- 
ful excitements  from  without,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  his  final 
and  triumphant  "  It  is  finished  /" 

§211.  Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  of  the  Leaven.    (Luke,  xiii. 
18-21.) — Points  ofAgrument  and  Difference. — Compared  with  th^ 
Parable  of  the  Ripening  Chrain.     (Mark,  iv.,  26.) 

Christ  recognized  in  the  little  circle  that  gathered  around  him  the 
germ  of  a  community  which  was  to  embrace  all  nations.  Piercing  the 
veil  which  obscured  the  future  from  ordinary  eyes,  he  saw  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  mankind  in  all  its  relations  revolutionized  by  the  power  of 
his  word.  A  total  change  in  the  disciples'  mode  of  thinking  was  in 
preparation ;  the  truth  they  had  received  was  to  be  freed  from  the  many 
foreign  elements  that  yet  encumbered  it.  Thus  the  Divine  word  was 
to  work  both  extensively  and  intensively.  These  forms  of  its  operation 
he  illustrated  by  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven.^ 

*  Luke  girei  dieie  parables  Id  die  connexion  we  have  assigned  to  tbem.    In  Matthew 
tfaey  are  placed  along  with  others  of  a  very  different  character,  only  agreeing  in  the  on« 
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Tbe  point  in  which  die  two  parables  ag^ee  is,  the  designating  of  the 
power  with  which  the  kingdom  of  God,  where  the  tmth  has  once  been 
received,  developes  itself  outwardly  from  within ;  the  greatest  results 
proceeding  from  apparently  the  roost  insignificant  beginnings.  The 
point  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the  developement  illustrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  is  more  extensive,  in  that  of  the  leaven 
more  intensive;  in  the  former  is  shown  the  power  with  which  the 
Church,  so  feeble  in  its  beginning,  spreads  over  all  the  earth ;  in  the 
latter,  the  principle  of  Divine  life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature, 
in  all  its  parts  and  powers,  afler  its  own  image,  to  become  its  own  or- 
gan ;  thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  religion  not  only  in  the  race,  but 
also  in  individual  men. 

Here  we  notice,  also,  a  parable*  preserved  to  us  by  Mark  alone  (iv., 
26).  *^  So  19  the  kingdom  of  Crod,  a»  if  a  man  should  coit  seed  into  the 
ground  ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth  hringeth  forth 
fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear^  after  that  the  full  com  in 
the  ear.  But  when  the  grain  is  ripe^  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sick* 
le,  because  the  harvest  is  come.**  Christ  obviously  intended  by  this 
parable  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  that  their  duty  was  to  preach  the 
word  [not  to  make  it  fruitful] ;  that  where  the  truth  was  once  implanted 
in  the  heart,  its  growth  was  independent  of  human  agency ;  unfolding 
itself  by  its  own  inherent  Divine  power,  it  would  gradually  accom- 
plish the  transformation  of  human  nature  into  that  perfection  ibr  which 
God  designed  it  [the  JuU  com  in  the  ear].  The  preachers  of  truth  are 
instruments  of  a  power  whose  effects  they  cannot  measure.  If  they 
only  preach  the  word,  and  do  nothing  further  to  it,  it  will  by  its  own 
efficacy  produce  in  men  a  new  creation,  which  they  must  behold  with 
amazement  (v.  27).  No  words  could  have  more  pointedly  opposed  the 
prevalent  carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  or  have  more  effectually  rebuked  the  tendency  to  as- 
cribe too  much  to  human  agencies  and  too  little  to  the  substantivo 
power  of  the  word  itself. 

§  212.  The  Fire  to  he  Kindled.— The  Baptism  of  Sufferings.— ChrisU 
ianity  not  Peace,  hut  a  Sword.     (Luke,  xii.,  49-53.) 

"  I  am  come  to  send  fire  upon  the  earth;  and  what  wiU  I  (more),  tf 

point  of  general  bearing  apoo  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d.    On  the  vnu^soment  of  the  paraUea. 

of.  p.  108. 

*  Tbii  parable  bean  the  undeniable  stamp  of  originality  both  in  itf  matter  and  fonn ;  io 
that  wo  cannot  consider  it  as  a  rariation  of  one  of  the  other  parables  of  the  growing  seed. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  jost  as  in  the  different  narratives  of  the  same  discoame  given  in 
tiie  first  three  Gospels,  one  Evangelist  preserves  one  portion  and  another  another,  so  in  re- 
gird  to  these  panU>les  illustrative  of  the  iwteHnvt  operation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  Mark 
alone  has  preserved  the  one  of  the  ripening  com,  omitting  the  Uaoen ;  while  Matthew  and 
Lake  give  the  latter,  omitting  the  former. 


ff 
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it  he  already  kindled  V^  As  he  had  compared  the  perv^Mnng  and 
newing  power  of  the  word  of  truth  to  the  leaven,  so  here,  as  that  woiid 
sends  forth  a  holy  flame  which  is  to  seize  upon  human  nature  and  bum 
out  all  its  dross  and  impurity — inextinguishable  until  it  has  enveloped 
all  mankind — ^he  compares  it  to  a  fire  kindled  by  himself,  whose  un- 
quenchable flames  he  already  sees  bursting  forth.  "  What  will  I  more  I 
says  he ;  "  the  object  of  my  ministry  on  earth  is  so  far  accomplished. 

But  afler  speaking  thus  of  what  had  been  already  done,  be  passed 
on  to  what  remained  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  work,  viz.,  the  sufferings 
that  were  awaiting  him.  These  he  betokens  by  a  baptism  which  he 
must  undergo ;  partly,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  afflictions 
that  were  to  overwhelm  him,*  and  partly  in  view  of  baptism  as  a  re- 
ligious symbol,  and  of  the  baptism  of  suffering  as  his  last  and  perfect 
consecration  as  Messiah  and  Redeemer;  just  as  John's  baptism  was 
the  first  and  preparatory  one.  "  I  have  yet  a  baptism  [of  sufiering]  to 
he  baptized  toith,  and  how  sorely  am  I  pained  until  it  he  accomplished*^ 

In  this  saying,  also,  Christ  contradicted  thq  prevailing  idea  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  work  an  outward  revolution.  The  preached  word  it- 
self was  the  mighty  flame  which  was  to  produce  such  wonderful  effects 
among  mankind.  He  was  not  to  end  his  labours  by  coming  forward 
to  subdue  his  foes  and  glorify  his  reign  by  miraculous  power ;  his  vic- 
tory consisted  in  his  being  overcome  by  suflering  and  death.  And  he 
warned  his  disciples,  in  addition  (v.  51,  ^2),  not  to  imagine  that  he 
would  leave  them  to  enjoy  outward  peace ;  far  fix)m  it ;  the  truth  of 
God  was  to  be  a  separating  power,  to  cause  the  sharpest  strifes  in  na- 
tions and  in  families.  The  dearest  natural  ties  were  to  be  sundered  by 
his  true  disciples  (v.  53),  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  Gron.}  The 
higher  unity  of  Christianity  was  to  shape  itself  out  of  the  midst  of  dis- 
cords and  contradictions.     So  clearly  had  Ch^st  at  that  time  before 

*  To  "  immenie  binuelf  in  tafferiogi." 

t  The  common  interpretaticm  of  these  two  T^nef  (which  if  certainly  a  poMible  one)  oon- 
fideni  the  two  memben  a«  co-ordinate — W  5IAw  aa  corresponding  to  irw(  evy^e^at  •  and 
tl  ifin  iv^H>9n  to  httol  Ti\ta$fi :  "  I  am  come  to  send  a  fire  on  the  earth,  and  liow  do  I  wiah  it 
were  already  kindled  !  hot  I  have  still  the  baptism  of  saffering  to  undergo,  and  how  am  I 
pained  ontil  it  be  fulfilled."  This  places  the  whole  in  the  fatnre.  And  in  a  certain  sense, 
indeed,  Christ  might  have  said  that  the  fire  which  he  came  to  light  among  men  was  not  aa 
yet  kindled ;  for  the  great  crisis  which  Christianity  was  to  prodoce  in  hamanity  had  not  as 
yet  come.  In  this  sense  of  the  passage,  it  expresses  Christ's  longing  for  this  crisis ;  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  work  as  Saviour  by  the  consecration  of  his  soffenngs.  Bat  we 
think,  in  view  of  the  parables  of  the  mnstard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  the  ripening  com,  that 
he  alluded  in  the  first  clanse  to  what  hcd  been  done ;  the  fire  homed  already,  though  bat 
glimmering  in  secret,  in  the  hearts  of  those  that  received  his  preaching  as  the  word  of 
etemal  life.  The  words  rt  ^Aw  are  thus  interpreted  more  naturally ;  though,  as  we  have 
■aid,  the  other  rendering  is  not  impossible  (Matt,  vii.,  14,  cannot  decide  the  question,  as 
the  reading  of  dsat  passage  is  doubtful).  The  ^  in  v.  50  is  adversative,  according  to  oar 
view,  which,  by  the  way,  was  adopted  (among  the  ancients)  by  Euihymiu»  Zigabenus 
Thi  word  cvvixoiuu,  thus  apprehended,  was  Christ's  first  expression  of  his  straggles  of  soal 
in  view  of  the  approach  of  death.  I  Cf.  Matt.,  x.,  34,  leq. 
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ais  eyes  the  effects  subsequently  produced  every  where  by  Chjistianity 
in  the  life  of  nations  and  of  families. 

§  213.    The  Kingdom  of  Chd  cometh  not  with  Observation.     (Luke, 

xvii.,  20.) 

When  the  Pharisees  demanded  of  him  when  the  kingdom  of  Goo 

should  appear,  he  assured  them, ''  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  tvith 

outward  show^*  (cannot  be  outwardly  seen  by  human  eyes)  ;*  '*  neither 

.shall  they  say,  Lo  here  /  or,  Lo  there  /  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God 

is  among  you.**\ 

§  214.  The  personal  Return  of  Christ  to  the  Earth,  and  the  Day  of 

Judgment.     (Luke,  xvii.,  22-37.) 

Having  thus  pointed  out  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  manifested 
in  his  own  appearance,  Christ  turned  directly  to  the  disciples,  and  told 
them  (v.  22)  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  should  look  back 
longingly  upon  the  days  of  their  persoifal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
wish,  though  in  vain,  to  have  him  even  for  one  day  in  their  midst.  But 
(v.  23,  24)  as  this  longing  might  lay  them  open  to  deception  (as,  in  fact, 
at  a  later  period,  their  anxious  yearnings  did  lead  them  to  expect  his 
personal  return  too  soon),  he  warned  them  against  this  danger.  '*  Do 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  false  reports  of  my  return ; 
when  it  comes,  it  will  be  as  the  lightning  that  flashes  suddenly  from 
one  end  of  the  sky  to  another,  dazzling  all  men's  eyes ;  none  need 
point  it  out  to  others ;  none  can  fail  to  see  it,  or  deny  its  approach."} 

To  obviate  all  carnal  expectations,  he  then  told  them  (v.  25)  that 
"  He  mustjirst  s^er  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  this  generation ;" 


*  The  iDtitbetif  ia,  that  it  rereali  itself  invinbly,  lo  m  to  be  teen  only  by  the  eye  o! 
faith. 

t  The  words  tvrU  h/tSv  may«  indeed,  mean  "  within  yon/'  aa  they  are  commonly  inter- 
preted ;  bat  this  would  not  suit  the  persons  addressed,  for  they  were  as  yet  strangers  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ood,  the  foundation  of  faith  not  having  been  laid  in  their  hearts.  The  pas- 
sage,  thas  anderstood,  would  have  been  applicable  only  to  believers.  Christ  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  in  a  way  so  liable  to  misconstruction  and  perversion  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees.  Had  he  meant  to  tell  them  that  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  mu$t  be  prepared 
within  their  hearts,  he  would  have  warned  them,  instead  of  looking  for  its  outward  ap 
pearance,  to  strive  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  laying  the  only  basis  of  which  it  admitted,  in 
the  dispositions  of  their  hearts.  Every  thing  is  clear  and  natural  if  we  take  the  words  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  assigned  to  them;  "The  kingdom  of  Gk>d  is  in  your  midst,  if  you 
will  only  recognize  it.  You  must  not  seek  at  a  distance  what  is  already  near ;  the  kii^- 
dom  of  God  has  come  in  my  ministry ;  .and  all  that  believe  on  me  belong  to  it"  This 
agrees  also  with  his  usual  mode  of  treating  the  Pharisees  *,  he  always  pointed  out  to  them 
the  true  meaning  of  his  appearance.    Cf.  Matt,  xii.,  28 ;  and  p.  941,  seq. 

t  Christ  here  declares  that  his  actual  coming  would  not  follow  the  analogy  of  earthly 
manifestations ;  and  this  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  hinder  believing  dogmatists  fitHn 
seeking  to  define  its  character  too  accurately,  and  from  adhering  too  closely  to  the  lettet 
of  some  of  the  expressions  of  the  Apostles,  who  could  themselves  as  yet  have  had  no  ado- 
qnate  intuition  of  its  ^«oise  nature. 
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and  that,  when  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  should  appear  to  judge  a  cor- 
rupt world  (v.  26-32),  in  that  day  of  trial  and  sifting  that  was  to  pr» 
cede  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  take  men  unawares, 
and  surprise  sinners  in  their  lusts.    He  presented  the  whole  in  one 
view  before  them,  without  distinguishing  the  separate  moments.*     His 
object  was  to  guard  them  against  both  premature  expectations  and  ar- 
bitrary calculations  upon  the  character  of  the  final  decision ;  to  im- 
press them  with  the  importance  of  being  always  prepared,  both  in 
heart  and  in  life,  by  that  self-denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world  (v. 
33)  which  he  always  made  the  necessary  condition  of  entering  into  his 
kingdom.     He  then  pointed  out  (v.  34-36)  the  fanning  process  by  which 
the  distinctive  characters  of  men  in  the  same  relations  of  life  would  be 
revealed ;  "  one  shall  be  taken  (saved  and  received  into  the  kingdom) 
and  another  left"  (to  the  judgment  of  God;  not  removed  from  it). 
As  this  last  expression  (though  intelligible  enough  from  the  connexion) 
was  somewhat  obscure,  the  disciples  asked  him,  **  Left  ?  where,  Lord  1" 
He  replied,  "  Wheretoever  the  carcase  is,  thither  wUl  the  eagles  be  gath- 
ered together^^i  (condemnation  will  fall  upon  those  that  have  deserved  it). 

^215.  Exhortation  to  Watch  for  ChrisVs  Coming  (Luke,  xii.,  36*- 
48) :  to  Confidence  in  the  Divine  Justice. — The  importunate  Widow. 
(Luke,  xviii.,  1.) 

On  another  occasion,  when  surrounded  by  a  larger  circle  of  disciples, 
Christ  exhorted  the  faithful  to  watch  for  the  time  when  he  would  re- 
turn ftt>ra  his  glory  in  heaven  and  demand  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. How  earnestly  he  sought  to  guard  them  against  all  attempts  to 
determine  the  precise  time  of  his  coming,  is  manifest  from  his  decla- 
ring that  it  was  just  as  uncertain  as  the  moment  when  a  thief  would 
break  into  the  house  at  night  It  might  be  deferred,  he  told  them,  un- 
til the  night  was  far  spent — even  to  the  third  watch.f  Very  naturally 
Peter  (conscious  of  his  position  and  that  of  the  other  Apostles)  here 
interrupted  Jesus  with  the  question,  whether  the  parable  was  spoken 
in  reference  to  the  narrower  circle  of  disciples  in  particular,  or  to  all 
that  were  present.  The  reply  of  Christ  (v.  47,  48)  was,  in  effect,  that 
the  greater  one's  knowledge,  the  greater  his  guilt,  if  that  knowledge 
be  not  improved.  On  this  principle  the  Apostles  could  decide  for  them- 
selves the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  others. 

Christ  exhorted  his  followers,  in  all  their  struggles  with  the  sins  of 
mankind,  to  trust  in  the  justice  of  their  heavenly  Father,  who  would 

*  See  below,  where  we  tpeak  of  Ghrist'i  laat  dieooariet. 

t  Luke.  zvii..  »7.  givoi  thr  iMinral  ctmnozioa  of  thcie  words ;  in  Matt^  judv.,  28,  tfaegr 
are  placed  wiili  many  oilwr  aimilar  paaaajtoe  referring  lo  tbu  laat  crUia. 
t  It  ia  clear  that  Paul  had  Uieie  wordi  of  Chriit  in  view  in  1  Theaa.,  t,  L 
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judge  between  them  and  a  persecuting  world  (Luke,  xyiiL,  1,  seq.) ; 
and  to  seek  support  and  encouragement  in  prayer.  If  a  judge  to 
whom  nothing  is  sacred  does  justice  to  the  persevering  widow,  simply 
to  get  rid  of  her  importunity,  how  could  God  leave  unheard  the  con- 
tinued prayers  of  his  chosen  ones  invoking  his  justice  1  Though  His 
forbearance  may  seem  like  delay,  his  justice  virill  not  fail ;  *'He  mil 
avenge  them  speedily.*^  The  decision  of  the  Divine  justice  between 
the  degenerate  Theocratic  nation  and  t%e  new  and  genuine  congrega- 
tion of  GrOD  was,  indeed,  to  prepare  its  course  more  and  more  rapidly. 
To  long  for  a  revelation  of  Divine  justice  before  all  the  worid,  and 
for  the  time  when  He  shall  judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by  Christ's  teaching  and  example.  The 
combination  of  the  two  is  a  thoroughly  Christian  one. 

The  Saviour  finally  put  the  question  whether,  under  the  delays  ot 
Divine  justice,  all  that  believed  on  him  would  hold  fast  their  integrity ; 
whether  the  Son  of  Man  would  find  faith  remaining  in  them  all  when 
he  should  reveal  himself  to  his  Church  a  second  time.t 

§  216.  Call  to  entire  Devotion. —  The  Strait  Gate  and  the  Narrow 
Way. — Heathen  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  (Luke,  xiiL, 
24-28.) 

The  hosts  that  gathered  about  the  Saviour  at  this  period  were  ex- 
horted to  make  good  use  of  the  short  time  remaining  to  them  to  re- 
pent and  believe,  in  order  to  escape  the  Divine  judgments  that  were  so 
soon  to  break  upon  the  Jewish  people.  Such  as  were  not  hostile,  and 
even  rejoiced  in  his  society,  were  told  not  to  rest  upon  his  personal 
presence  (v.  26),  or  upon  their  superficial  interest  in  him.  All  this 
would  do  no  good  (he  told  them)  unless  his  word  were  truly  received 
and  applied  ;  unless  they  sought  earnestly,  by  self-denial  and  self-sao- 
rifice,  to  enter  the  kingdom  to  which  no  road  leads  but  this  narrow 

*  We  cannot  lee  t  clear  cwreipondence  between  Lake,  zviiL,  1,  and  what  followf.  The 
whole  pasiage  exhorts  to  confidence  in  Gknl'a  joitice,  no  matter  what  wroo^  we  may  aee 
done ;  not  to  prajring  alwayt ;  fat  oonatant  prayer  haa  another  aim  and  objeot.  It  ia  pre- 
supposed  that  those  who  are  addressed  pray,  like  children,  to  their  hearenly  Father ;  hut 
they  are  exhorted  not  to  waver,  if  the  answer  to  their  prayers  be  delayed. 

t  Lake.  xTiii.,  8.  This  was  probably  the  sense  of  the  words  in  this  coonexioD;  we  most 
remember  the  varioas  applications  of  whidi  ObQ  phrase  "  the  comin§f  of  the  Son  of  Man'* 
admits,  and  in  the  intentional  iodefiniteness  in  which  it  was  left.  It  may  be  applied  either 
to  his  spiritual  or  his  personal  self-manifestation  in  the  progress  of  haman  affairs  and  of  the 
Chnrch.  At  all  events,  we  find  no  groond  to  suppose  (as  some  do)  that  the  passage  was 
modified  at  a  later  period,  when  men  were  ronning  to  and  firo  in  perplexity  of  opinion  aboat 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  The  prophetic  description  of  the  last  days  given  by  Paal 
presupposes  that  intimations  of  the  same  had  been  thrown  oat  by  Jesus.  It  is  more 
likely  that  die  words  were  transferred  from  some  other  connexion  in  which  Christ  really 
spoke  of  his  second  advent,  than  that  they  were  thus  modified  at  an  after  period. 
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and  toilsome  way.*  **  Many  unU  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  m^  he  ahle.^* 
Not  those  who  seek  aright ;  but  those  who  seek,  without  the  heart  or 
the  will,  to  fulfil  the  essential  condition  of  entire  self-denial. 

Thus  the  one  truth  proclaimed  by  Christ  presents  opposite  aapects 
finder  opposite  circumstances.  To  oppressed  and  weary  souls,  groan- 
ing under  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the  Pharisees,  be  describes 
his  yoke  as  mild  and  easy — easy  to  those  that  love^— in  comparison 
with  the  yoke  of  the  law  ;t  nfjiile  to  those  wht>  are  yet  in  bondage  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  expect  to  find  his  service  easy,  he  represents 
it  as  painful  and  laborious.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the  heant  and 
the  motives ;  what  is  hard  to  one  is  easy  to  another 

In  further  contrast  with  the  disposition  to  look  merely  at  outward  re- 
lations, he  announced  prophetically  (v.  28),  that  while  many  who  glori- 
ed in  their  personal  intercourse  with  him  might  be  excluded  from  the 
kingdom  for  want  of  fellowship  of  spirit  with  him,  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  should  be  called  to  enter  in 

§  217.   The  Signs  of  the  Times.     (Luke,  xii.,  54.) 

Others,  again,  were  referred  by  Christ  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  learn 
the  import  of  his  appearance,  and  what  awaited  them  if  they  neglected 
it.  As  they  could  know  from  a  cloud  in  the  west  that  a  storm  was  ap- 
proaching, and  from  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  that  there  would 
be  heat ;  so  (he  told  them),  if  they  would  observe  the  signs  of  history 
as  carefully  as  those  of  nature,  they  could  discern  the  approaching 
judgments  of  Gon  from  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  But  this  was 
precisely  their  guilt  (v.  56),  that  in  their  heedless  folly  they  gave  no 
thought  to  these  indications  of  the  evil  that  was  nigh.  He  called  them 
hypocrites,  either  because  they  affected  to  plead  ignorance  while  the 
means  of  knowledge  were  within  their  reach,  and  lacked  the  disposi- 
tion to  see,  not  the  ability  ;  or  because,  while  the  present  was  serious, 
and  thejuture  threatening,  they  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  value 
of  intercourse  with  him  from  their  folly  in  neglecting  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  now  sought  him  under  the  impulse  of  a  merely  transient 
excitement.| 

•  Cf.  p.  236.  t  CC  p.  209. 

t  C£  Matt.,  xvi,  1.  In  t  very  ■imilar  dbooarte  the  PharUees  demanded  a  lign  from 
heaven  to  accredit  hia  calling ;  he  told  them  lererely,  that  if  they  woald  only  consider  the 
■ign  of  his  tekole  manifestaiion,  in  connexion  with  the  signs  given  by  God  in  tlie  events  of 
the  times,  they  would  make  no  soch  demand.  They  conld  foretel  the  weather  from  the 
cloods  and  sky  ;  but  woald  not  see  in  the  events  around  them  the  signs  of  the  coming  cri- 
sis, the  approach  of  the  kingdom  and  judgment  of  Qod.  '  This  fallen  generation  seeks  a 
sign  from  heaven,  but  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah ;  the 
whole  appearance  of  Christ,  which  announces  to  them,  as  Jonah  did  to  the  Niuevites,  the 
Divine  judgments  over  their  corrupt  city,  calling  them  to  repent.'  His  manifestation  was 
above  all  other  signs  of  the  times,  and  they  might  discern  what  was  coming  from  it     He 
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"  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  /* 
When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary,'*  &c.  (▼.  58).  (Why  muBt  an- 
other point  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to  know  themselves,  viz.,  that 
they  should  agree  with  the  Messiah  while  he  was  yet  with  them  on 
earth ;  since  he  would  otherwise  become  their  accuser  before  GoD,i 
and  make  it  impossible  to  escape  the  penalty  they  so  justly  deserved}— 
an  allusion  to  the  terrible  lot  which  the  Jewish  people  procured  for 
themselves.) 

§  218.  The  contracted  Jewish  Theodicy  Rejected^     (Luke,  xiii.,  1^.) 

Certain  sad  events  of  the  times  were  employed  by  Christ  as  types 
and  warnings  of  the  future.  It  was  reported  to  him  that  Pilate  had 
caused  several  Galileans  to  be  slain  while  offering  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple.  The  details  of  the  case  are  unknown  to  us ;  whether  it  was 
carelessly  reported  by  persons  who  did  not  know  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  sad  and  terrible  course  of  events  into  which  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  was  hurrying  it ;  or  whether  they  considered,  according  to  the 
contracted  notions  of  the  Jews  in  regard  to  the  aveng^ing  justice  of 
G^D,  that  these  Galileans  deserved  this -wretched  fate.§  In  answering 
them,  Christ  declared  that  guilt  was  common  to  the  whole  people,  and 
that  unless  they  became  convinced  of  it  and  repented,  they  might  all 
expect  destruction.  A  tower,  also,  had  fallen  upon  several  persons  in 
Jerusalem  and  killed  them ;  but  this,  he  told  them,  did  not  prove  any 
marked  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  was  rather  a 
sign  of  the  universal  wretchedness  which  the  guilt  of  the  whole  people 
was  to  bring  upon  them. 

§  219.  The  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,     (Luke,  xvi.,  19-31.) 

The  worldly  spirit,  suppressing  all  sense  of  higher  interests,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  unbelief  or  inattention  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's 

caDt  them  hypocrite*  because,  for  want  of  a  right  spirit,  they  vHfuid  not  lee  the  ligna  be- 
fore their  eyei ;  which  very  fact  waa  the  caoae  of  their  seeking  a  sign  from  heaven.  This 
is  very  similar  to  the  disooarse  in  Lake,  and  Christ  might  very  well  have  uttered  bodi  in 
separate  but  similar  oonnezions.  The  connexion  is  entirely  apt  in  both  Evangelists,  though 
not  so  obvious  in  Luke.  To  be  sure,  the  one  in  Matthew  follows  immediately  after  the  un* 
historical  tecond  feeding  of  4000,  but  the  question  in  xvi,  1,  affi>rded  a  very  suitable  occa- 
sioD  for  it ;  whether  the  occasion  was  the  same  as  that  mentioned  on  p.  245,  or  a  different 
one.    It  is  very  possible  lliat  the  question  and  answer  occurred  twice. 

*  It  is  true  that  v.  57  will  admU  of  Sckleiermacher's  interpretation,  vis.,  "  That  which 
they  might  know  of  themselves  from  within  in  contrast  to  the  signs  of  the  times  without" 
But  does  not  what  follows  presuppose  that  they  had  already  learned  from  the  signs  of  the 
times  the  true  import  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  therefore  could  easily  decide  for  tiiem 
■elves  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  order  to  escape  the  impending  judgmmits  of  God. 

t  In  so  far,  namely,  that  their  guilt  lay  in  their  conduct  towards  him. 

X  The  parabolic  comparison  in  its  complete  form  is  given  in  Luke,  xii^  58,  S9,  and  in  its 
proper  connexion  ;  but  not  in  Matt,  v.,  S5,  S6.  Of.  p.  933.  It  is  obvious  that  the  paitage 
has  no  reference,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  to  tiie  state  of  man  after  death. 

i  See  p.  MS. 

X 
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labours.  In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  Christ  showed  that  zio 
miracles  or  revelations  could  lead  a  thoroughly  worldly  mind  to  re- 
pentance and  faith  ;  that  change  o£  nature  was  indispensably  necessary. 
Impressions  made  upon  such  minds  from  without  could  be  but  tran« 
sient  and  superficial.  The  disposition  with  which  a  given  grace  is  used 
is  the  one  important  element ;  and  their  bearing  towards  Christ's  reve- 
lations ought  to  correspond  to  the  regard  which  they  professed  to  en- 
tertain for  those  of  the  Old  Testament 

The  prominent  thought  in  the  parable  is  this :  **  He  that  could  not 
be  awakened  to  repentance  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  could  not  be 
by  the  reappearance  of  the  dead.*'*  The  subordinate  point  is  the  con 
trast  between  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  the  former,  representing 
those  who  seek  their  highest  good  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
are  thereby  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  forming  the  principal 
figure.  Lazarus  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  worldly  rich  man ;  but  it  naust 
yet  be  remembered  that  the  kingdom  found  the  hearts  of  rich  men  far 
less  accessible  than  those  of  the  humbly  poor  like  Lazarus ;  for  the 
very  reason  that  their  feelings  and  dispositions  were  precisely  those  of 
the  Dives  of  the  parable.t 

*  There  it  no  alloticHi  in  Lake,  zvi.,  31,  to  Christ't  retorrection ;  a  pnx>f  that  it  haa  been 
tranimitted  pare,  eipecially  ai  tocb  a  bearing  ooald  euily  have  been  g:iven  to  it»  aa  waa 
done  in  Matthew  on  the  **  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah."  De  WetU  haa  remarked  this.  SciU 
the  paiiage  contain!  a  reaion  for  Chrisfi  non-appearance  after  hii  reiarrection  to  those 
who  conld  not  be  brought  to  believe  on  him  during  the  period  of  hii  pablic  roiniitry  on  earth. 

f  The  aitertion  hat  been  made  (eipecially  by  8tr€nu$)  that  tiiii  parable  doei  not  treat 
at  all  of  the  dif  potitioni  of  the  heart,  and  of  their  conieqaencei  in  another  world,  but  only 
of  the  opposite  conditioof  of  haman  life,  poverty  and  wealth ;  and  of  the  renooval  of  foch 
ineqoalitiei  in  the  next  life.  It  if  pretended  that  the  parable  if  founded  on  the  Ebionitiah 
doctrine  that  wealth  if  intriniically  linful,  and  poverty  intriniically  meritoriooi ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  the  conditions  of  men  in  the  future  life  will  be  invenely  at  their  oonditimis 
here.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  the  parable  sajrs  nothing  of  the  spirit 
in  which  Laxarus  bore  his  sufferings ;  that  it  does  not  ascribe  a  sinful  life  to  the  rich  man ; 
and  that  the  rebuke  of  the  latter  says,  not  that  he  deserved  to  suffer  for  his  sins,  bat  that 
it  was  now  his  turn  to  suffer,  because  he  had  enjoyed  his  good  things  in  this  life.  But  (1.) 
la  not  the  description  of  Laxaros ,  sick  and  starving,  waiting  at  the  rich  man's  doot  for  a 
morsel  from  his  table,  and  receiving  from  dogs  the  tendance  which  man  refused — is  not  thia 
tiie  strongest  possible  indictment  of  Dives's  selfishness  and  want  of  love  ?  Misery  lay  at 
his  door ;  but  instead  of  sympathizing  with  it,  he  sated  himself  with  sensual  ei^joymenta. 
(2.)  The  sentence,  "  Thou  in  thy  lifetime  hadet  thy  good  tkinge,  and  now  .  .  thou  art  tor- 
mented,"  implies  the  cau*e  of  his  torment ;  he  had  sought  his  highest  good  in  earthly  thinga 
and  stifled  all  the  hi^er  wants  of  his  soul ;  and  now,  when  torn  from  his  illusions,  the  senae 
of  want,  the  thirst  for  what  alone  could  refresh  his  spirit,  arose  of  necessity  more  power- 
folly  within  him.  The  figures,  as  figures,  are  not  accidental ;  they  contain  the  truth  in  a 
symbolical  form,  although  we  must  not  look  for  it  in  all  the  subordinate  details  of  the  pic- 
tore  ;  and  although  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  parable  to  give  a  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  futare  life.  (3.)  The  very  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Dives  to  send 
Lazarus  to  warn  his  brothers  by  describing  his  sufferings  to  them,  implies  that  he  drew  tiiose 
■offerings  opon  himself,  and  might  have  escaped  them  by  a  change  of  heart  and  life.  Moses 
and  the  prophett  would  not  have  taught  tliem  to  throw  away  riches  as  sinful  in  tliemselves ; 
tile  expression  could  only  apply  to  the  rich  man's  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  want  of  love  for 
his  neigfaboor.    (4.)  It  is  true,  nothing  ia  said  of  Lazams's  state  of  heart  {  bot  then  he  ia 
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§  220.  Persecutions  of  Herod  Antipas.     (Luke,  xiii.,  31.) 

Before  Christ  had  passed  the  border  of  Galilee,  certain  Pharisees 
came  and  advised  him,  with  pretended  anxiety  for  his  safety,  to  leave 
that  region  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  the  king,  Herod  Antipas, 
bad  resolved  to  slay  him.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  were  really  the 
case,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  invention  of  the  Pharisees  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Christ's  troublesome  presence.  The  latter  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  their  character.  Herod's  previous  conduct 
certainly  afforded  no  substantial  ground  for  suspicion  ;  at  first  he  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  man  of  whose  deeds 
so  much  was  said,  and  to  witness  one  of  his  miracles  (Luke,  ix.,  9) ; 
ami  at  a  later  period,  he  was  rejoiced  at  finding  an  opportunity  of  the 
kind  (Luke,  xxiii.,  8).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pharisees  in- 
vented the  story,  Jesus  would  have  levelled  his  reproof  at  them,  and 
not  against  Herod.  It  would  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  char- 
acter to  rebuke  them  over  Herod's  shoulders  by  calling  him  a  crafty 
'^fox,"  when  the  epithet  was  intended  for  themselves,  instead  of  tell- 
ing them  directly  that  he  knew  their  cunning  aim  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  like  Herod  Antipas  would  not  fluctuate  under  different  influ- 
ences. The  protracted  travels  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the  striking 
effects  of  his  labours,  might  very  naturally  excite  the  fears  and  suspi- 
cions of  Herod,  especially  in  view  of  the  relation  in  which  Christ 
stood  to  John  the  Baptist.  Even  if  he  did  not  really  intend  to  kill  him, 
he  may  have  circulated  such  a  report,  and  thus  sought  to  gain  his  end 
by  getting  him  out  of  Galilee.  This  would  have  been  characteristic 
of  the  *'  fox,"  as  Jesus  styled  him. 

But  since  Herod's  relations  with  the  Pharisees  were  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  since  he  must  have  known  their  hostility  to  Jesus,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  his  instruments  in  approaching  the  Saviour. 
They  probably  acted  from  motives  of  their  own ;  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  less  hostile  party,  and  gave  him  the  warning  in  good  faith, 
or  whether,  without  inventing  the  report,  they  used  it  to  get  rid  of  one 
who  so  troubled  them  by  his  reproof,  and  threatened  to  injure  their 
authority  with  the  people  so  seriously. 

§  221.  Christ's  Words  of  his  Death. 
Christ  answered  the  Pharisees  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such 

only  t  foil  to  the  rich  miD,  not  the  chief  flg:iire.  Moreorer,  the  oootrait  that  is  drawn  be- 
tween him  and  Divei,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  if  made  to  itand  to  Abraham,  indicmta 
that  he  wai  iotended  to  represent  a  pioos  man,  ■nffering  during  hii  life  on  earth,  and  bear- 
bg  hii  aflUctiona  with  religiona  resignation.  Peihapt,  in  the  original  form  of  tiie  paraU^ 
several  points  were  more  prominently  bioQgfat  cot  than  they  ara  in  Ae'kocosnt  of  it  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  oa. 
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crafb  aud  stratagem ;  he  should  stay  in  Galilee  a  few  days,  but  would 
not  leave  it  sooner ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  during  the  time  fixed  by 
Goo  for  his  labours  there ;  at  Jerusalem  was  his  career  to  terminate, 
and  thither  he  should  go  to  meet  his  fate.  "  Go  tell  ihatfox^  behold^  I 
cast  out  devilSf  and  I  do  cures  tonlat/  and  to-morrow  (i,  e.,  but  a  abort 
time),  and  the  third  day  (shortly)  I  shall  be  perfected  (find  the  end  of 
my  labours).  Nevertheless,  I  must  go  on  with  my  labours*  to-day  and  to* 
morrow  ;\  and  the  day  following  I  go  away,  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  proph- 
et perish  out  of  Jerusalem.**^ 

The  extent  of  this  last  declaration  may  appear  strange,  as  John  the 
Baptist,  whom  Christ  called  the  greatest  of  prophets,  did  perish  out  of 
Jerusalem.  But  obviously  he  did  not  mean  to  express  a  general  and 
inevitable  law,  but  only  to  characterize  strikingly  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  hierarchical  party  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  the  witnesses  of 
the  truth  must  always  fall  victims.  And  although  Jerusalem  itself  was 
not  the  seat  of  John's  labours,  still  the  city — i,  e,^  the  ruling  party 
there — was  the  cause  of  his  death.§ 

§  221.  Journey  continued  through  Samaria,    (Luke,  xvii.,  11,  seq.)— 
Inhospitality  of  certain  Samaritans, — Displeasure  of  the  Disciples, 
(Luke,  ix.,  54.) — Ingratitude  of  Nine  Jewish  Lepers  that  were  Healed. 
— Gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  Leper,     (Luke,  xviL,  15,  16.) 

Christ  determined,  in  this  his  last  journey,  to  pass  through  Samaria,|| 
as  he  had  done  on  his  first  return  from  the  Feast  of  Passover.  The 
seventy  disciples  prepared  his  way  among  the  Samaritans.  A  few  of 
them  met  with  a  bad  reception  at  a  certain  place  ;  the  people  refused 

*  To  g^ve  a  complete  lenBe  to  t.  33,  we  mast  (with  the  Pe$chiio)  iiuieit  Ipy^ltaBat,  or 
wotae  like  word,  after  afipiov. 

t  Thif  !■  by  no  means  a  mere  repetition ;  the  preceding  verse  laya  what  is  done ;  tfaia, 
what  must  be  done :  Sti  nt — implying  a  ruling  Providence.  "  Do  not  think  that  any  hcuaan 
power  can  shorten  my  ministry ;  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  I  work  here  a  short  time,  and 
then  go  to  end  my  earthly  career  at  Jemsalem." 

t  The  verses  following  (34,  35)  are  found,  also,  in  Matt,  xxiii.,  37<-39.  The  question  it,  to 
which  place  do  they  originally  belong  ?  Both  the  place  and  time  given  by  Matthew  ap 
pear  entirely  suitable,  and  the  connexion  between  verses  34,  35  (Luke),  appears  to  prove 
tiiat  the  words  were  spoken  at  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  said  that  &  oitcos  (fiwv  does  not  ne 
ceasarily  designate  the  Temple ;  and  hence  that  Jesus  might  have  used  the  worda  when 
leaving  Oalilee;  but,  in  fact,  ho  was  Tiot  leaving  that  country,  but  said  expressly  that  h« 
would  remain  a  little  time  longer.  On  the  whole,  therefbre,  we  adopt  the  connexion  in 
Matthew  as  the  original  one.  The  affinity  between  verses  33  and  34  in  Luke  may  have 
led  to  the  insertion  of  the  passage  in  this  place.  $  Cf  p.  179. 

ii  As  all  that  is  found  in  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  one  journey,  it  is 
possible  that  Luke,  ix.,  52,  belongs  to  a  separate  one.  We  place  it  in  this  later  period  from 
the  "  me»»engers"  (v.  52),  which  we  take  to  allude  to  the  Seventy,  and  from  the  confidence 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  efficacy  of  their  prayer  (v.  54).  which  implies  that  Aey  were  at  that 
time  organs  of  miraculous  power.  The  mention  in  verse  52  of  the  sending  out  of  messen- 
gers, without  express  allusion  to  the  Seventy,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  thia 
&a  a  fragmentary  account,  separate  from  the  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  selves 
to  oonfinn  the  veracity  of  the  latter. 
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to  entertain  tbem  and  their  Master  because  they  were  going  to  the 
Feast  at  Jerusalem,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  with  a  zeal 
not  yet  sufficiently  tempered  by  love— probably  relying  on  the  miracu- 
lous powers  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ — said  to  him,  *^Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  toe  command  fire  from  heaven  and  consume  thetn^  even  as  Elias 
did  ?**  But  he  rebuked  them  with  the  question,  "  Know  ye  not  with 
what  temper  of  mind*  ye  ought,  as  representatives  of  my  spirit,  to  he 
actuated  ]"     And  they  went  to  another  village. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  Samaritans  were  in  fault,  and  their 
conduct  tended  to  strengthen  the  Jewish  prejudice  of  the  disciples 
against  them.t  But  another  soon  occurred  in  which  Samaritan  gratis 
tude  was  made  use  of  by  the  Saviour  to  counteract  that  prejudice.} 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  village  ten  lepers  met  him,  nine  of  whom  were 
Jews,  and  the  tenth  a  Samaritan.  Shut  out  in  common  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  men,  they  forgot  their  national  hatred  in  their  sufferings, 
and  banded  together.  Not  daring,  as  lepers,  to  approach  the  Saviour, 
they  stood  afar  off  and  called  for  help.  They  were  healed,  but  not  im- 
mediately ;  Christ  telling  them  to  show  themselves  to  the  priests  for  in 
spection.  Of  all  the  ten,  only  the  Samaritan  came  back  to  thank  Christ, 
and  in  him  God,  for  the  g^race  of  healing.§ 

The  Saviour  drew  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the  susceptible 
mind  of  the  thankful  Samaritan,  in  contrast  with  the  dulness  of  heart 


*  Nrnmely*  not  to  call  Jadgmenta  down  apoo  the  enemiet  of  the  kingdom,  hot  to  leek 
their  salvation ;  the  spirit  of  knre  and  mercy,  sympathising  wiA  those  that  err  from  miatar 
ken  seal ;  as  Jesos  himself  had  distinguished  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man  from  that 
against  the  Hdy  Ghost.  Cf  p.  227,  243.  They  should  have  known  that  his  miracles  wor« 
designed  to  bless,  not  to  ponish.    Cf.  p.  134. 

f  The  absence  of  any  allosion  here  to  Christ'a  former  reception  among  the  Samaritana 
proves  nothing  against  the  veracity  of  tlie  narrative ;  it  only  illostratea  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  synoptical  Gospels  were  compiled. 

X  Of  coarse  we  do  not  pretend  to  prove  that  this  event  (Luke,  zvii.,  11)  necesaarily  falls 
in  the  chronobgical  place  in  which  we  give  it. 

}  There  are  several  obscurities  in  the  narrative.  At  what  point  did  the  Samaritan  ^m 
hack  (v.  15)  7  Sekleiermaeker  supposes  that  it  was  not  until  after  die  lepers  had  been  de< 
clared  to  be  healed  by  the  priest,  and  had  brought  the  usual  sacrifices ;  that  theJ4w$  mi^kl 
have  expected  to  meet  Christ  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  and  thank  him  there ;  but  the  other, 
following  the  Samaritan  aeuso  of  the  Mosaic  law,  went  to  the  Temple  of  Gerizim,  and 
tiierefbre  could  not  expect  to  meet  him  again.  Had  this  been  the  caae,  Christ  would  not 
nave  prabed  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others,  merely  because  his  gratitude,  without 
being  greater,  was  sooner  expressed.  This  being  inadmissible,  let  us  suppose  the  caae 
thus :  the  Samaritan,  from  iotercourse  with  Jews,  had  imbibed  Jewish  opinions,  and  ad- 
mitted the  authority  of  their  prophets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  apply  the  law  in  their  sense ; 
in  fact,  it  appears  from  the  account  that  all  the  ten  went  together.  But  his  ardent  grati- 
tude could  not  wait  for  Christ's  arrival  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  the  prietf  a 
crrtificate,  he  hurried  back  to  meet  Jesus — who  travelled  slowly— on  die  way,  and  expreaa 
his  dkanks.  But  the  sense  whidi  naturally  flows  from  Luke's  words  is  also  the  most  prob- 
ailc  in  itself;  the  lepers  found  themselves  healed  aoon  after  leaving  tiie  village,  and  fkm 
^a.^Hritan,  fall  of  gratitude,  hastened  back  to  give  utterance  to  it. 
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ahown  by  the  Jews.    Tbis  simple  example  was,  in  fiM^  a  type  of  tbe 
condact  of  multitudes.* 


CHAPTER  XHL 


CHRIST'S  STAY  AT  JERUSALEM  DURING  THE  FEAST  OF  THE 

DEDICATION. 

§  223.  His  Statement  of  the  Proof  of  his  Mesnahihip.—Hu  Onemesi 
with  the  Father, — He  defends  his  Words  from  the  Old  Testament. 
(John,  X.,  22-39.) 

IN  the  month  of  December  Christ  arrived  at  Jerusalem  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication.     As  he  had  not  always  alike  openly 
declared  himself  to  be  Messiah,  he  was  asked,  while  walking  in  Solo- 
mon's Porch,  by  certain  Jews,  **How  long  toilt  thou  hold  us  in  suspense? 
If  thou  he  the  Christy  tell  us  plainly.**     We  do  not  know  by  whom,  or 
in  what  spirit,  this  question  was  asked.     In  view  of  the  prevalent  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  we 
may  readily  imagine  that  persons  not  entirely  hostile  might  complain 
of  the  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  held.      Probably,  however, 
among  those  who  put  the  question  were  some  that  had  no  other  object 
than  to  use  his  answer  to  his  disadvantage.     Whoever  they  were,  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  no  just  ideas  of  Christ's  ministry  or  of  his  relations 
to  mankind;  and,  therefore,  no  further  explanation  than  that  which 
his  words  and  deeds  had  already  afforded  could  have  been  of  use  to 
them. 

He,  therefore,  replied,  •'  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not.  What  nse 
to  repeat  it  1  There  is  no  need  of  telling  you  in  express  terms.  You 
might  have  known  it  &om  the  (objective)  testimony  of  my  works,  had 
you  been  so  disposed.  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me.  But  you  lack  faith ;  and  you  lack  it  because  you 
are  not  of  my  sheep  (your  spirit  excludes  you  from  my  fellowship). 
My  sbeept  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me ;  and 

*  In  the  narrative  the  miracle  holds  a  sabordinate  place ;  the  prmnfaient  feature  ia  Ae 
contrast  between  the  thankfblneM  of  the  Samaritan  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews ;  and 
this  fact  alone  testifies  to  its  veracity  in  respect  to  the  miracle  itself  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  impugn  it,  or  to  show  that  it  was  originally  a  parable,  are  futile ;  it 
bears  no  marii  of  improbability,  and  its  position  in  the  historical  account  of  die  journey  ia 
perfectly  natural  A  narrator  of  events  naturally  gives  prominence  to  those  points  in 
whidi  his  own  mind  is  most  interested,  and  dnx>ws  others  comparatively  into  the  back- 
ground ;  so  that  many  things  may  appear  wanting  in  his  statements  to  readers  who  wish 
to  finrm  for  themselves  a  perfect  image  of  the  transactions.  But  this  certainly  is  no  ground 
fiv  supposing  all  the  rest  to  be  mere  inreniion.  This  much  against  Hose,  who  expresses 
himself,  however,  with  uncertainty,  and  opposes  Strttu$$, 

t  If  this  alludes  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  words  loOwc  dnv  i^h  (v. 
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I  grant  unto  them  eternal  life;  and  tbey  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand  (i.  e.,  my  protecting  care,  un- 
aer  which  they  will  reach,  in  safety,  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life). 
My  Father,  who  gave  them  to  me,  is  the  Almighty ;  and  no  power  of 
the  world  can  pluck  them  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence.  Through 
me,  they  are  united  with  the  Almighty  Father;  land  the  Father  are 
one:' 

We  understand  by  the  "  oneness'*  here  spoken  of  the  oneness  of 
Christ  with  the  Father  in  will  and  works,  in  virtue  of  which  his  work 
is  the  work  of  the  Father ;  but  this  was  founded  on  the  consciousness 
of  his  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the  Father,  as  is  clear  from 
his  testimonies  in  other  places  as  to  his  relations  to  God.  In  and  of 
itself  the  language  of  Christ  contained  nothing  that  might  not  have  been 
said  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
hostile  spirits  gladly  seized  the  occasion  to  accuse  him  of  blasphemy, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  stone  him. 

The  rigid,  legal  Monotheism  of  the  Jews  placed  an  infinite  and  im 
p^able  gulf  between  God  and  the  creature ;  and  they,  therefore,  took 
offence  at  Christ's  words,  especially  at  the  higher  sense  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  Gt>D.  He  then  sought  to 
prove  to  them,  on  their  own  ground,  that  Messiah  might  c€dl  himself  in 
that  higher  sense  the  Son  of  God,  and  appropriate  the  titles  founded 
thereon,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  God.  **  If," 
said  he,  *'  in  your  own  law  (Ps.  Ixzxii.,  6)  persons  who,  in  specific  re- 
lations, represent  God  (e.^.,  judges  and  kings),  are  called  gods  (o^TISm)  ; 
how  much  more,  and  in  how  far  higher  a  sense,  is  the  highest  Theo- 
cratic King  entitled  to  call  himself  the  Son  of  God^  The  Jews  had 
not  directly  taken  offence  at  his  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God,  but  at 
his  saying,  **  I  am  one  with  the  Father;*'  but  Christ  considered  the  lat- 
ter claim  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  former.*  He  concluded  by  say- 
as)  Are  genaine,  it  might  be  inferred  that  thii  ooavertation  took  place  shortly  after  tiia 
other,  and,  therefore,  that  die  Joamey  to  Galilee  and  back  oould  not  have  occurred  between 
them.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  decisive  to  that  effect;  Christ  may  have  alluded  to  the 
parable  frequeutly,  and  thus  kept  it  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  hearers. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  the  views  of  this  argument  which  StrauMi  (3*^  Anfl.,  L.  536)  hai 
adopted  from  Kern  (Tiibinger  Zeitschrift,  1836,  il,  89) :  "  Jesus  used  this  line  of  argument 
to  prove  his  right  to  style  himself  the  Son  of  God  to  persons  who  did  not  admit  hii  Mestiak- 
$kip,  and  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  passages  in  which  Mutiah  was  so  called,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  apply  the  title  to  himself."  This  is  totally  fiareign  to  the  cotmezioo  in 
which  the  argument  is  handed  down  to  us.  The  Jews  were  not  offended  because  Christ 
had  appropriated  a  title  to  which  none  but  Messiah  had  a  right,  but  because  they  believed 
him  to  claim  more  than  any  creiUurt  could.  It  was  not  his  Messiahship  that  was  in  ques- 
tion, but  whether  any  human  being  could  place  himself  in  suoh  relations  to  God  witfaont 
prejudice  to  the  Divine  honour.  Christ's  concluding  sentence  (v.  36)  implied  that  if  any 
one  could  appropriate  such  a  title,  it  was  much  more  the  privilege  of  one  hallowed  by  God, 
and  sent  by  him  into  the  world,  t.  e.,  of  the  Messiah ;  tbos  preinppoting  hii  own  Miiiah- 
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ing,  that,  if  they  would  not  believe  his  words,  they  migbt,  Irom  his 
works^  know  and  believe  that  He  was  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
Him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JESUS  IN  PERAA  (BETHABARA). 

9   224.  J^  DecuioH  on  the  Qutstion,  of  Divorce, — Cdibaey.     (Matt., 

xix,  2-12 ;  Mark,  x,,  3-12.) 

AS  Jesus  could  remain  no  longer  at  Jerusalem  with  safety,  he  re- 
tired for  a  while  into  the  vicinity  of  Bethabara,  in  Per»a,*  where 
he  had  first  appeared  publicly,  and  where  he  had  always  found,  in  the 
results  of  the  Baptist's  labours,  a  point  of  departure  for  his  own. 
Many  in  that  neighbourhood  were  prepared  to  recognize  Jesus  as  high- 
er than  John,  because  the  latter  had  done  no  such  Divine  works  as  the 
former  daily  performed. 

In  view  of  his  admitted  authority,  weighty  questions  in  theology — at 
least  some  which  were  much  debated  in  the  schools  of  the  time — were 
proposed  to  him  for  solution.  These  questions  were  put  either  to  test 
his  wisdom,  or  because  of  the  confidence  men  had  already  acquired  in 
his  illumination  as  a  prophet.  One  of  them  concerned  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce,  and  was  chiefly  disputed  between 
the  schools  of  Hillel  and  of  Schammai.  Both  schools  erred  in  con- 
founding the  political  and  juridical  with  the  moral  elements  of  the 
question.t  The  school  of  Hillel  held  that  the  moral  law  of  marriage 
was  satisfied  in  the  Theocratico-political  law  of  Moses ;  that  of  Scham- 
mai understood  the  demands  of  morality  better,  but  erred  in  interpret- 
ing the  Mosaic  law,  and  in  their  idea  of  the  stand-point  from  which  it 
was  given. 

When  the  question  was  presented  to  Christ  for  decision,  he  separa- 
ted the  two  stand-points — the  moral  and  the  legal — which  had  been 
confounded  by  the  schools ;  in  substance,  however,  in  the  notion  of 
mairiage  itself,  he  agreed  most  with  the  school  of  Schammai.  He  de- 
clared (as  he  had  before  done  in  the  Sermon  on  the  MountJ)  that  mar- 

■hip.  The  argument  if,  dierefiare,  rather  a  concluno  a  minori  ad  wu^us  than,  u  Kem 
thixxkM,  an  apagi^c  one. 

*  John,  X.,  40.  This  brief  atay  in  Perasa  ia  intimated  alao  in  Matt^  xix.,  1 ;  for  what- 
vver  aenie  ia  pat  apoo  the  words  tli  rd  8pta  t%  *lovSaias,  it  ia  expreuly  laid  that  Christ 
went  irr^av  r«8  *h>p8dvov.  What  ia  aaid  in  Mark,  x.,  1,  t.  e.,  tht\  he  went  throagh  Perea  to 
Jndea,  appeam  to  oonflict  with  the  original  account  of  the  Journey,  aa  given  in  Lake.  Com 
paring  Matt,  xix.,  1,  aeq.,  and  Mark,  x.,  1,  aeq..  we  infer  that  what  ia  here  related  took 
place  partly  during  Chriat's  atay  in  Persa,  and  partly  when  he  had  retired  from  Jeraaalem 
into  Jndea. 

t  Ct  MidiAelis  on  the  Lftw  of  Moaef ,  ii.,  i  ISO.  t  Cf.  p.  233. 
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riage  is,  according  to  ita  idea,  an  indissoluble  union,  by  wbich  man  and 
wife  are  joined  into  one  whole,  constituting  but  one  life  [^^they  twain 
are  one^esh**].  As  it  was  his  work  every  where  to  lead  back  all  hu- 
man relations  to  their  orig^inal  intention,  so  he  decided  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  represented  in  Genesis,  as  originally  the  basis  of  its  institu- 
tion by  GroD,  should  be  realized  in  life. 

This  idea  of  marriage  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  separate  from  the 
system  of  life  that  emanated  from  Christ,  but  belongs  to  its  organism 
as  a  whole.  As  Christ  has  restored  in  human  nature  the  image  of  God 
in  its  totality,  so  the  two-fold  ground-form  for  its  exhibition,  denoted 
by  the  opposite  sexes,  must  be  reinstated  in  its  rights — its  ideal  must 
be  realized.  It  is  essential  to  this  that  these  two  ground-forms  fulfil 
their  destiny,  and  become  mutually  complementary  to  each  other  in  a 
higher  unity  of  life,  binding  two  personalities  together ;  and  this  is 
marriage.  It  was  by  Christ,  therefore,  that  the  true  import  of  this  re- 
lation had  to  be  unfolded. 

Having  derived  from  Gen.,  ii.,  24,  the  higher  unity  into  which  two 
persons  of  different  sexes  should  be  joined  by  marriage,  he  drew  the 
following  conclusion :  "  What,  therefore,  Crod  (by  the  original  institution 
of  marriage,  by  the  inward  relation  of  the  two  persons  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  leadings  through  which  he  makes  them  conscious  of  it) 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder,*'  Upon  this  they  asked, 
"  How,  then,  does  this  bear  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  which  admits  of  di- 
vorce V*  He  replied,  *'  Moscs^  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts 
(your  rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you  to  put  atcay  your  wives 
(as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to  realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a  moral 
sense,  but  to  bring  about  outward  civilization,  the  laws  being  adapted 
to  the  stand- point  of  the  nature) ;  hut  from  Vie  beginning  it  was  not  so.** 

But  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such  condescen- 
sions. It  is  her  problem  every  where  to  realize  the  ideals  of  the  crea- 
tion; a  task  which  the  new  life  imparted  by  Gtod  makes  possible  to 
her.  In  fact,  Christ's  decision  in  this  particular  case  illustrates  the  en- 
tire relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity ;  there,  condescension  to  a  rude 
condition  of  the  natural  man,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  outward 
means ;  here,  the  restoration  of  that  which  toas  in  the  beginning.  Ju- 
daism, in  a  word,  stood  midway  between  the  original  and  the  renewal. 
(Gal.,  iii.,  19.) 

Thb  high  idea  of  marriage  was  at  that  time  beyond  the  reach  of  die 
disciples ;  its  indissolubility  appeared  so  hard,  and  the  responsibility 
(if  every  separation  were  adultery)  so  great,  that  they  said,  in  alarm, 
**  If  the  case  be  so,  it  is  better  not  to  marry  at  all.'' 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Christ  would  reply  to  this  only  by 
praising  those  who  were  incapable  of  realizing  the  Christian  idea  of 
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marriage  and  exalting  the  superiority  (even  though  a  conditional  one) 
of  a  single  life.     We  should  have  expected,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  mode  of  teaching,  that  he  would  point  out  the  ground  of  their 
alarm  in  the  state  of  their  hearts,  and  show  that  what  appeared  so 
difficult  would  be  made  easy  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  life.     More- 
over, if  he  intended  to  answer  them  only  by  recommending  celibacy, 
he  omitted  precisely  that  which  the  occasion  demanded,  viz.,  the  men- 
tion of  celibacy  arising  from  conscious  inability  to  come  up  to  the  moral 
standard  of  marriage.     This  sudden  leap,  from  a  lofly  definition  of  the 
idea  of  marriage  to  a  laudation  of  celibacy,  appears  certainly  unac- 
countable ;  we  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  some  intermediate  part  of 
the  conversation  has  been  omitted.    The  disciples  might  have  inferred, 
from  his  placing  marriage  so  high,  that  it  was  to  be  indUpefuabl^,  under 
the  new  covenant,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     Ic 
this  respect,  however,  Christ  stood  directly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point, which  absolutely  required  marriage ;  he  was  far  from  prescribing 
an  unconditional  form,  binding  under  all  the  manifold  and  diversified 
circumstances  of  life ;  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  served  under 
various  relations  and  conditions,  and  all  was  to  bend  to  this  object. 

We  must  presume,  therefore,  either  that  (as  is  often  the  case  in 
Matthew's  Gospel)  the  passage  has  been  transferred  from  some  other 
connexion  to  this ;  or,  if  it  really  belongs  here,  that  the  intermediate 
portions  of  the  conversation  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Chnst's  doctrine  on  celibacy  here  is,  that,  if  it  aim  at  the  glory  of 
Gt>D,  it  must,  like  true  marriage,  be  connected  with  the  power  of  con- 
trolling nature.  Such  celibacy,  and  such  only,  does  he  recognize,  as 
implies  the  sacrifice  of  human  feelings  from  love  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  more  efficient  service.  Only  in 
this  sense  could  he  have  spoken  of  celibacy  ^*Jor  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's 
sake  ;"  he  never  used  this  expression  to  denote  fitting  one's  self  for 
the  kingdom  by  a  contemplative  life,  &c.,  but  always  to  denote  a  holy 
activity  in  its  service.  He  condemns  those  who  bury  their  talents  in 
order  to  preserve  them.  But  at  a  time  when  the  outward  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  effi^rt,  celibacy, 
for  its  sake  especially,  might  find  place. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Christ  by  no  means  says  "Blessed 
are  those  who  abstain  from  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom,"  &c., 
as  if  this,  in  itself,  was  pre-eminently  excellent ;  but  simply  describes 
an  existing  state  of  facts :  **  There  are  some  eunuchs^**  &c. ;  distinguish- 
ing such  as  adopt  this  mode  of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  from 
those  that  either  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  or  are  actuated  by  other 
motives.  His  decision,  therefore,  was  opposed  not  only  to  the  old 
Hebrew  notion  that  celibacy  was  per  se  ignominious,  but  also  to  the 
ascetic  doctrine  which  made  it  per  se  a  superior  condition  of  life ;  a 
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doctrine  so  widely  diffused  in  later  times.  It  involves  his  great  prin- 
ciple, that  the  heart  and  disposition  must  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it  must  voluntarily  modify  all  the  relations 
of  life  as  necessity  may  require. 

§  225.  The  Blessing  of  Little  Children.    (Luke,  xviii.,  15-17 ;  Matt, 

xix.,  13-15 ;  Mark,  x.,  13-16.) 

As  the  Saviour  was  leaving  a  certain  place  in  Peraea,  v^here  he  had 
deeply  impressed  the  people,  they  brought  their  little  children  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing.  The  disciples,  unwilling  to  have  him  annoyed, 
turned  them  away.  But  Jesus  called  them  back,  and  said,  "  Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven^  He  then  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hand 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them ;  adding,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  not  enter  therein.**  These 
words  were  opposed  partly  to  the  idea  still  entertained  by  the  dis- 
ciples (manifested  in  their  deeming  the  approach  of  the  children  incon- 
sistent with  his  dignity),  that  the  glory  of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom 
would  be  outward ;  and  partly  to  the  self-willed  and  self-seeking  spirit 
which  debased  their  religious  conceptions ;  a  spirit  strikingly  exhibited 
in  many  of  their  expressions  during  this  last  period  of  Christ's  labours. 

In  fact,  this  single  saying  expressed  the  whole  nature  of  the  Gospel 
proclaimed  by  Christ.  It  implied  that  he  viewed  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  an  invisible  and  spiritual  one,  to  enter  which  a  certain  disposition 
of  heart  was  essential,  viz.,  a  child-like  spirit,  free  from  pride  and  self- 
will,  receiving  Divine  impressions  in  humble  submission  and  conscious 
dependence :  in  a  word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  child,  suffering  itself  to 
be  guided  by  the  developed  reason  of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illustrated 
in  the  relations  between  man  and  God.*  Without  this  child-like  spirit 
there  can  be  no  religious  faith,  no  religious  life.  On  the  one  hand, 
Christ  rebuked  that  self-confidence  which  expects  a  share  in  the  king- 
dom on  the  ground  of  intellectual  or  moral  worth  ;f  but  on  the  other, 
by  making  children  a  model,  he  recognized  in  them  not  only  the  unde- 
veloped spirit  of  self,  but  also  the  undeveloped  consciousness  of  God, 
striving  after  its  original  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the  love 
with  which  Christ  goes  to  meet  the  dawning  sense  of  God  in  human 
nature. 

'  Preciiely  the  same  ipiiit  u  wu  demanded  in  the  aayinga  of  Christ  alladed  to  on  p. 
995,  seq. 

t  The  belief  that  reason  is  self-sufficient  would  utteriy  unhinge  the  Christian  worid,  and 
cause  its  life  to  assume  forms  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  Christian  principles  have 
created.    It  would,  indeed,  cause  a  contest  of  life  and  death. 
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§  226.    Christ* i  Conversation  with  the  rich  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue 

(jfovng  man?).     (Matt.,  xix.,  16-24;    Mark,  x.,  17,  seq. ;   Luke, 

xviii.,  18,  seq.) 

Christ  was  followed  from  the  place  above  mentioned  by  a  ruler*  of 
the  synagogue  whose  mind  had  been  impressed  by  his  words,  and  who 
came  to  ask  what  remained  for  him  to  do  that  he  might  inherit  eternal 
life.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the  self-righteous,  and  had  as  yet 
no  just  sense  of  his  legal  deficiencies  and  need  of  redemption.  He 
probably  expected  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  himself 
that  he  had  already  done  all  that  was  requisite  to  secure  eternal  life ; 
or  merely  that  some  additional  exercises  of  piety  were  necessary  ;  he 
himself  being  all  the  time  perfectly  content  with  his  own  moral  condi- 
tion. And  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the  question,  ^'  Good  Master,  what 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  1" 

Christ  replied,  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?\  none  is  good  save  one, 
that  is,  God  J*  The  difRculty  which  appears  to  lie  in  these  words,  when 
compared  with  other  declarations  of  Christ  in  regard  to  his  person,  will 
vanish  if  we  keep  in  view  the  general  sense  in  which  the  antithesis  is 
expressed.  God  is  good  in  a  sense  which  can  be  predicated  of  no 
creature.  He  alone  is  the  primal  source  and  cause  of  all  good  in  ra- 
tional beings,  who  are  created  to  be  free  organs  of  his  revelations  of 
himself.  (It  is  the  high  import  of  true  morality  that  the  glory  of  God, 
the  only  good  and  holy  one,  is  revealed  in  it)  Christ  would  not  have 
exhibited,  in  his  character  as  man,  a  model  of  perfect  humility,  had 
he  not  traced  back  to  God  all  the  good  that  was  in  him.  But  in  the 
instance  before  us  he  doubtless  had  a  special  reason  for  answering 
thus ;  in  any  other  case  he  might  have  allowed  the  title  to  be  applied 

*  According  to  Luke  an  ipxtav,  which  might  alio  mean  " a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim;" 
but  as  Christ  waa  at  Penea,  it  waa  more  probably  **  a  mler  of  the  aynagogue."  Accord- 
ing  to  Matthew,  he  waa  a  "  yonng  man,"  which  doei  not  anit  very  well  widi  hia  arrogant 
language  "All  theie  have  I  kept  from  my  yoath  op."  It  if  true,  the  words  U  vtdnirii  fiov 
are  wanting  in  Cod.  V<Uic.,  but  the  authoritiei  for  retaining  them  preponderate;  their 
omiiaion  may  have  been  caoaed  by  the  very  discrepancy  to  which  we  allode.  AldioQgh  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  improbable  that  he  waa  a  yoadi,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  dia- 
coarse  appears  to  imply  that  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had  a  self-right«oas  confidence 
firanded  on  a  life  blameless  from  his  youth  up. 

t  Laektnann  reads,  ri  fit  iptarit  mpi  to5  AyaOa^ :  Jr  hiiv  h  aytMf.  Even  if  this  be  the  troa 
reading,  De  Wette't  explanation,  which  seems  to  me  to  oMiflict  with  the  whole  teaching  of 
Christ,  by  no  means  follows  from  it.  It  may  be  thus  interpreted  :  "  Why  do  you  aak  me 
•boat  what  is  good  7  There  is  one  who  is  good,  and  to  him  thoa  mast  go  to  learn  what  is 
good ;  and  he  has,  in  fact,  revealed  it  to  thee."  (Midler,  Lehre  v.  d.  Suode,  p.  80,  givea,  as 
the  tbooght  expressed  in  the  passive,  "  that  only  from  oommuoioa  with  him  who  akme  is 
good  can  the  created  spirit  receive  the  good  ;"  thas  making  the  aense  about  the  same  aa 
in  the  common  reading.)  "  Thou  couldst  then  anawer  the  question  for  thysel£  But  since 
ibtm  askest  me,  then  know,"  &c  But  Lacfamann's  reading  of  the  reply  has  not  the  air  of 
originality ;  it  was,  pertiaps,  invented  because  Christ's  declining  the  epithet  "  good"  waa 
a  stumbling-block. 
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to  him  without  incurring  the  charge  of  self-deification.  We  infer  this 
from  the  fact  of  the  answer  itself,  and  also  from  the  conduct  of  the 
questioner.  The  Saviour,  looking  into  his  heart,  saw  that  he  vras 
vainly  trusting  in  his  own  morality,  and  was  most  of  all  lacking  in  hu- 
mility; and  it  was  precisely  these  defects  which  Christ  suggested  to 
him,  by  declining  for  himself  the  epithet  "  good." 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  words  of  Christ  two  suppositions  are 
possible.  (1.)  The  first  would  run  as  follows  :  Jesus  did  not  at  on<^ 
answer  the  ruler's  question,  but  put  to  him  another,  viz.,  whether  he 
had  kept  the  commandments,  i.  e.,  in  their  literal  and  outward  sense,* 
without  special  reference  to  the  law  of  love.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  this  would  secure  eternal  life;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
had  already  demanded  a  higher  and  purer  obedience.  Thus  far  he 
only  described  the  lower  stand-point — that  of  a  justitia  civilis  ;  with 
the  intention  to  follow  it  up  with  the  declaration  (contained  in  v.  22) 
that  such  a  fulfilment  would  not  suffice  to  gain  eternal  life ;  that  one 
thing  higher  was  still  lacking.  (2.)  The  second  interpretation,  and 
the  one  to  which  our  own  opinions  incline,  is  as  fbllows :  Christ  an- 
swers (Matt.,  xix.,  17),  *^If  thou  wilt  enter  into  li/e,  keep  the  com' 
mandments  ;**  implying,  doubtless,  a  true  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  rep- 
resenting the  holiness  of  God,  and,  therefore,  presupposing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  all-essential  love  in  the  specific  duties  mentioned  (v. 
18,  19).  But  it  is  clear  that  Christ  did  not  presuppose  that  the  ruler 
had  kept  the  commandments  in  this  sense ;  on  the  contrary,  seeing  his 
wilful  self  righteousness,  h&  adapted  his  answers  thereto,  to  make  him 
conscious  how  far  he  was  from  that  true  obedience  which  is  requisite 
for  inheriting  the  kingdom.  He  thus  g^ves  the  man  occasion  himself 
to  express  his  self-righteousness :  "  AH  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth 
upy  When  he  adds,  ^*  Wliat  lack  I  yet  /"  Jesus  tells  him  the  one 
thing  necessary  :t  *'  Exchange  thine  earthly  wealth  for  heavenly  treas- 
ure (the  highest  treasure,  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  none 
can  secure  but  those  who  hold  all  other  treasures  as  valueless  in  com- 
parison with  it) ;  give  thy  goods  to  the  poor,  a^d  come  and  follow  me** 

*  At  quoted  Lake,  xviii.,  20. 

t  It  is  a  qaeation  whether  the  form  given  by  Lake  ia  not  that  which  moat  accarately 
ezpreflfles  Chriafa  meaniag.  Matthew  haa  it,  "  If  thoa  wilt  be  peifeH ;"  but  even  here 
coald  not  be  intended  a  perfection  aaperior  to  the  fulfilment  of  ^e  law ;  for,  according  to  die 
Sermon  on  the  Moont,  there  can  be  no  higher  perfection ;  and,  moreover,  the  aubaeqaent  ex- 
preasions  of  the  diaciplea  show  that  they  anderatood  Chriat  to  apecify  a  atate  of  heart  wfaidi 
all  must  possesB  in  order  to  aecare  eternal  life.  A  misunderatanding  of  thia  converaation 
of  Christ  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  t.  e.,  the  performanes 
of  duty,  and  moral  petfection  ;  which  haa  been  a  frnitfal  source  of  error  ever  aince  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  understood  and  explained  the  passage  more 
correctly;  not  ao  much  in  hta  beautiful  treatise  "QutM  Divee  Salv.,"  as  in  hia  Strom^^ 
449.  He  says  on  Matt.,  xix.,  21 :  Atrxn  r^  Kmvx^nw  M  rjt  vAoat  rif  /yroAik  he  wkrwtH 
rmi^ivat,  ol  yuf  wtwXnfAnu  n '  <lya«4vci(  riw  trXfv/oir  As  iovTiv  *  Hrs  ^  M  Tt9  n^lmt  nvnXuo 
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Christ  commands  liim  to  follow,  just  as  be  was,  without  delaying  tu 
care  for  his  possessions;  expressing,  in  this  particular  command,  the 
general  thought:  "The  one  thing  which  thou  lackest,  and  without  which 
none  can  enter  into  eternal  life,  is  the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world, 
making  every  thing  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  Divine  kingdom.'* 
He  chose  the  particular  form,  instead  of  the  general  rule,  in  order  to 
convince  the  rich  man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  by  pointing  out 
his  weakest  side ;  for  he  clung  to  his  wealth  with  his  whole  heart ;  to 
teach  him,  from  his  own  experience  of  his  love  of  the  world,  how  far  he 
was  from  possessing  that  love  which  is  the  essence  of  obedience  to  the 
law.* 

§  227.   The  Danger  of  Wealth.     (Matt,  xix.,  22,  seq. ;  Mark,  x.,  22, 

seq. ;   Luke,  xviii.,  23,  seq.) 

The  rich  man,  incapable  of  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  went 
away  in  perplexity ;  and  Christ  said  to  the  disciples,  **  By  this  example 
you  may  see  how  hard  it  is  for  the  rich  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;'* 
and  then  he  employed  a  figure  by  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  im- 
possible :  **  It  is  easier  Jbr  a  caind"  &c.  Nor  is  this  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  hyperbole;  the  words  of  v.  26, "  With  men  this  is  impossible  (t.  f.,  to 
unassisted  human  nature) ;  hut  with  God  all  things  are  possible,**  show 
that  Christ  meant  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  the  unaided  powers 
of  man,  before  he  has  partaken  of  that  higher  life  which  alone  can 
destroy  the  love  of  self  and  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  hcarei's  were 
amazed  at  Christ's  saying,  and  exclaimed,  in  alarm,  '*  Who,  then^  can 
he  saved  V* 

If  this  exclamation  were  made  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  appear 
strange ;  they  had  no  wealth  to  absorb  their  affections ;  and  had,  in  fact, 
made  the  very  sacrifice  demanded.  But  if  we  suppose  that  they  did 
make  it,  they  probably  took  Christ's  words  in  a  general  sense— in  which 
they  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich — as  implying 

*  If  we  compare  with  this  narrative,  as  given  in  oar  GkMpels,  that  form  of  it  which 
appears  in  the  Evang.  ad  Hehraoi,  we  can  see  that  the  latter  is  a  later  revision,  from  the 
way  in  which  some  points  are  contracted  and  others  anhistorically  dilated ;  «.  g.,  Christ, 
instead  of  throwing  oat  a  single  thought  to  excite  the  man's  mind,  gives  him  at  once  a  full 
explanation  (though  a  correct  one).  "  I>ixit  ad  enm  alter  divitum  (whether  several  rich 
men  were  mentioned  in  the  original  tradition,  or  this  was  a  piece  of  invention)  magister, 
quid  bonum  faciens  vivam  T  Dixit  ei :  Homo,  leges  et  prophetas  fac  (an  imitation  of 
Christ's  saying  that '  in  love  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  fulfilled').  Rcjtpondit  ad 
eum :  feci.  Dirii  ei :  vade^  vende  omnia  qua  pontidet,  ei  divide  pauperibus  et  veni,  seqttert 
me,  Cttpit  autem  dive*  tcalpere  caput  tuum  (clearly  enough  a  little  colouring  matter 
thrown  ic ;  although  such  graphic  features  are  not  always  a  mark  of  sponousness ;  their 
character  will  generally  decide  the  point  In  this  instance  the  fancy  is  apparent).  Et 
dixit  ad  eum  Dominus :  Quamodo  dicis :  legem  feci  et  propheta*,  quoniam  tcripfvm  e»t  in 
tege:  diliges  proximum  tuum  $icut  te  ipsnm,  et  ecee,  mvlti  frcUres  tui.flii  Abraha,  amiciii 
»unt  itereare,  morientet  pnt  fame  et  domui  tua  plena  ett  nuUit  bonis  et  non  egredUur 
cmnino  aliquid  exeaad  eo§,'* 
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total  renunciation  of  earthly  things.  Yet  Peter's  question,  v.  27,  does 
not  accord  very  well  with  this  supposition.  It  is  also  very  possible  that 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  passage  did  not  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  Apostles.* 

•*  The  things"  said  Christ,  "  which  are  impossible  toith  men  are  possi' 
hie  with  God**  What  man  cannot  do  by  his  unaided  powers,  he  cam 
accomplish  by  the  power  of  God.  By  enunciating  this  truth  as  the 
result  of  his  whole  course  of  remark,  he  showed  its  point  of  departure 
and  its  aim.  While  the  rest  stood,  as  it  were,  stupified,  Peter  ventured 
to  say,  *'  Does  what  you  have  said  apply  to  us  ?  Lo,  we  have  lefi  all 
and  followed  thee,**\  Then  uttered  the  Saviour  those  words,  so  full  of 
consoling  promise  :  "  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents^ 
or  brethren  f  or  wije,  or  children  Jor  the  kingdom  of  God* s  sdke^  who  shaU 
not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting,**  The  first  part  of  the  promise  (referring  to  this  life) 
was  enough  to  show  even  those  whose  minds  were  filled  with  carnal 
and  Chiliastic  expectations,  that  the  whole  was  to  be  taken,  not  literally, 
but  spiritually ;  Christians  were  to  receive  back  all  that  they  had  sacri- 
ficed, increased  and  glorified,  in  the  communion  of  the  higher  life  on 
earth.  The  second  part  expressed  the  common  inheritance  of  believ- 
ers—everlasting life  in  heaven. 

§  228.  Believers  are  to  Reign  with  Christ, 

Matthew  mentions  in  this  connexion  (xix.,  28)  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  that,  when  the  Son  of  Man  should  appear  with  domin- 
ion corresponding  to  his  glory  in  the  renewed  and  glorified  world,  they 
should  '* sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel** 
The  word  **  judging"  includes  the  idea  of  "governing,"  according  to 
its  ancient  acceptation.  The  collocation  of  this  passage  may  be  one  of 
those  instances  in  which  Matthew  arranges  his  matter  more  according 
to  the  connexion  of  thought  than  of  time ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
question  its  originality.  The  idea  of  a  participation  of  believers  with 
Christ  in  the  government  and  judgment  of  the  future  world  is  bound 
up  with  the  whole  mode  of  representing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
New  Testament;!  our  duty  must  be  to  separate  the  idea  from  its 
symbolical  form  derived  from  the  old  Theocratic  mode  of  thought,  and 
to  recognize  the  new  Spirit  that  was  to  bo  developed  from  it.  The 
passage  (like  the  other  promises  in  the  context)  recognizes  degrees  in 
the  share  of  government  and  judgment  allotted  to  believers.     Not  only 

*  Lake,  zviii^  36,  lapporti  tfaii. 

t  The  form  of  the  qaestion  of  Peter  given  by  Matthew  (six.,  97)  impHei  a  looking  fcr 
reitard  on  hii  part  Bat  had  thia  been  hif  object  in  patting  it,  Christ  woakl  have  more 
emphatically  reproved  it 

X  Cf  p.  335.  Varioof  paMtgea  of  Panl  (1  Cor.,  tL,  9,  ftc)  preaappoae  inch  aayingi  of 
Christ. 
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tbe  Head,  but  also  all  the  organs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  share 
in  its  dominion ;  because  its  dominion  is  to  be  universal.  This  is  au 
important  idea  for  Christian  ethics.  There  are  to  be  *' judges"  and 
"judged,"  "  rulers"  and  "  ruled'* — ^but  in  an  exalted  sense — in  tbe  new 
form  of  the  Theocracy  as  well  as  in  the  old 


CHAPTER  XV. 

JB8U8   IN   BETHANY. 

$  229.   The  Family  of  Lazarus. — Martha  and  Mary  ;  their  different 

Tendencies,     (Luke,  x.,  38,  seq.) 

A  PRESSING  call  induced  Christ  to  leave  Peraea,  where  he  found 
so  susceptible  a  soil,  perhaps  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  lay  the  village  of  Bethany,  where  dwelt  a  family,  two  sisters 
and  a  brother,  with  whom  Christ  had  formed,  during  his  repeated  and 
protracted  visits  to  the  city,  a  close  and  affectionate  intimacy.  Luke 
has  left  us  a  description  of  this  family  agreeing  perfectly  (without  de- 
sign or  concert)  with  that  given  by  John*  (xi.,  1-5).  On  one  occasion, 
when  Christ  was  partaking  of  their  hospitality,  one  of  the  sisters,  Mar- 
tha, showed  more  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  bodily  comforts  of  her  ex- 
alted guest,  and  to  give  him  a  worthy  reception,  than  to  secure  the 
blessings  for  her  soul  which  his  presence  so  richly  offered ;  while  her 
more  spiritual  sister,  Mary,  gave  herself  wholly  to  listening  to  the 
words  of  life  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour.  Martha,  finding  all  the 
cares  of  the  family  thrown  upon  her,  complained  to  Jesus  thereof;  and 
he  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  general 

*  The  passage  in  John  probably  refers  to  the  earlier  period  of  this  iotimacy.  It  is  tmc, 
Lake  (x.,  38)  does  oot  mention  the  name  of  the  village ;  the  account  transmitted  to  him 
probably  did  not  contain  it,  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  would  not  insert  the  nam*« 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness  to  the  narrative.  The  event  itself,  as  a  very  si^;;- 
nificant  one,  had  been  faithfully  kept  and  transmitted ;  the  locality,  being  unimportant  t.» 
the  interest  of  the  event,  was  probably  forgotten.  It  ia  true,  the  position  of  the  passage, 
in  the  account  of  Chiist's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
place  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  account  itself 
mingles  two  journeys  together,  as  is  especially  evident  in  the  single  case  before  us.  De 
Wette  has  remarked  this.  Luke  simply  adhered  to  the  account  he  had  received,  which 
gave  him  no  information  about  the  locality ;  this  last  we  must  leant  from  John.  The  prob- 
abilities, in  regard  to  time,  are  favourable  to  our  supposition.  The  undesigned  coinci- 
dence, therefore,  of  John  with  Luke,  in  the  description  of  the  family.  &c.,  is  a  strcmg  proof 
c^  credibility.  Strmtsg,  however,  adduces  Luke's  silence  in  regard  to  Lacarus  as  invali- 
dating John's  credibility,  but  without  the  slightest  reason;  Lake's  object  was  to  make 
prominent  the  relation  of  the  two  Mter$  to  Christ,  and  the  mention  of  Laaaras  was,  there- 
fi)re,  oot  at  all  necessary. 
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truth  which  he  so  often,  and  under  so  many  diversified  forms,  taught  to 
his  hearers :  *^ Martha,  thou  art  cartful  and,  troubled  about  many  things, 
but  one  thing  is  needful  ;*  and  Mary  hath  chosen  tluit  good  part  (that 
which  is  good  in  itself;  the  only  worthy  aim  of  human  efibrt),  which 
shall  not  be  taken  from  her  (a  possession  that  shall  be  everlasting,  not 
perishable,  like  these  worldly  things)." 

It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  sense  of  history  to  interpret  this  narra- 
tive [as  some  do]  so  as  to  make  Martha  represent  the  practical  and 
Mary  the  contemplative  tendency,  and  thence  to  infer  that  Christ  aa- 
cribes  superiority  to  the  latter.  The  antithesis  is  between  that  turn  of 
mind  which  forgets,  in  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  the  one  fundamental 
aim ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  one 
object  from  which  all  others  should  proceed.  Christ  demands  of  his 
followers  constant  activity  in  his  service,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
approved  an  entirely  contemplative  spirit.  What  he  honours  in  Mary 
is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  be  the  centre  and  animating  principle  of 
all  activity.  It  is  true,  Martha  is  more  practical  and  worldly ;  Mary 
more  contemplative  and  spiritual ;  but  these  manifestations  do  not  iie- 
cessarily  indicate  character;  although  in  this  instance  (and,  indeed,  com- 
monly) the  manifestation  corresponds  to  the  character.  It  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  Martha's  multiplied  cares  should  distract  her  from  the  one 
thing  needful ;  Christ  blamed  her,  not  for  her  cares,  but  for  not  making 
them  subordinate  :  for  so  surrendering  herself  to  them  as  to  put  the 
greater  interest  in  the  back-ground. 

§  230.   The  Sickness  of  Lazarus ;    Christ's  Reply  to  the  Mesiengeri 

who  informed  him  of  it,     (John,  xi.,  1-4.) 

While  Christ  was  in  Peraea,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Bethany, 
Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  taken  sick,  and  the 
sisters  sent  to  inform  the  Saviour  of  it,  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing his  assistance.  His  reply  gave  this  consolation,  at  least,  to  the  sis- 
ters— that  their  brother  should  not  be  separated  from  them  by  death ; 
although  its  true  import  was  not  obvious  until  afterward :  **  This  sick- 
ness is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby ^ 

Now,  as  Lazarus  actually  died,  these  words  appear  to  need  explana- 
tion. Did  Christ,  in  view  of  the  symptoms  that  were  reported  to  him, 
really  think  that  Lazarus  would  not  die  1  and  was  the  object  of  his 
message  simply  to  console  the  sisters  with  the  assurance  that  the  mercy 

*  This  cUase  is  wanting  in  Cod.  Cantab.,  and  odier  Latin  aathorities ;  bat  nothing  woaM 
be  lost  to  the  sense  even  if  it  were  left  oat ;  for  "  that  good  part  which  cannot  be  loaf  it 
the  "one  thing"  to  whi6h  life  shoald  be  supremely  devoted,  in  oontrast  with  the  "msMf 
things"  which  waste  and  dissipate  a  divided  mind. 

Y 
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and  power  of  GrOD  would  be  glorified  in  themselves  and  their  brother, 
by  saving  the  latter  from  death  1  Was  the  latter  part  of  the  message, 
"  That  the  Son  might  be  glorified/*  added  by  the  Evangelist  himself^ 
incorporating  his  own  explanation  with  Christ's  words  1 

Certainly  we  shall  not  assert  that  Christ  could  not  but  foreknow,  in- 
fallibly, in  the  exercise  of  his  superhuman  knowledge,  the  result  of  the 
disease ;  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  he  described  it,  in  view  of  tbe 
symptoms  at  the  time,  as  not  necessarily  fatal,  although  it  afterward 
took  another  turn.  But  if  all  this  were  granted,  there  is  something 
else  to  be  considered.  Christ  could  not,  consistently  with  his  charac- 
ter, have  given  so  positive  a  prediction  on  the  deceptive  evidence  of 
mere  symptoms ;  he  could  not  have  mocked  his  friends  with  baseless 
hopes,  BO  soon  to  be  scattered.  We  must  take  it  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  his  confidence  was  founded  on  a  far  surer  basis ;  it  was  the  Divine 
nature,  dwelling  in  him,  that  illuminated  his  human  mind.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  possible  that  his  confident  conviction  that  Lazarus  would  be 
saved  may  have  been  coupled  with  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  saved  from  sickness,  or  from  death  ;  but  the  language  of  his  reply, 
although  it  might  admit  this  construction,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
absolute  certainty  on  his  part  that  Lazarus  would  die.  The  reply  was 
intended  to  comfort  the  sisters,  and  to  them  it  could  make  no  difference 
whether  their  brother  was  saved  from  apparent  or  real  death,  in  case 
the  latter  were  of  short  duration;  and  Christ  may,  therefore,  have 
wished  to  avoid  presenting  the  naked  idea  of  death  in  his  words.  And 
the  partial  ambiguity  of  his  language  may  also  have  been  designed  to 
test  the  faith  of  the  sisters.  It  is  possible  that  with  this  view  he  ut 
tered*  the  words  **  vnkp  ttj^  dd^iy^*  tov  deov,*'  and  stopped  there,  tbe 
rest  being  (possibly)  added  by  the  Evangelist 

§231.  The  Death  of  Lazarus;  Christ's  Conversation  with  the  Disci- 
ples in  regard  to  it,     (John,  xi.,  11,  seq.) 

The  affliction  of  Lazarus  determined  Jesus  to  leave  Persea,  where 
his  labours  had  been  so  fruitful.  Still,  he  remained  there  two  days  (v. 
6),  continuing  his  ministry.  «But  although  his  course  was  thus  decided 
by  circumstances,  he  very  well  knew  that  the  result  would  produce  the 
happiest  religious  effects  upon  the  sisters. 

It  was  probably  on  the  very  evening  of  the  return  of  the  messengers 
that  Lazarus  died.  What  comfort  could  Christ's  encouraging  language 
now  afford  them !  The  word  of  promise  seemed  to  be  broken ;  his 
word,  whom  they  had  always  known  as  the  Faithful  and  True;  his 
word,  which  they  had  never  seen  come  to  naught.  What  conflicting 
feelings  must  have  struggled  for  the  mastery  in  their  hearts !  Either 
they  sent  a  second  messenger  to  the  Saviour,*  or  the  latter  became 
*  John'f  not  mentioDing  a  second  meMenj^r  (▼.  11)  doei  not  prove  tbat  none  wu  lent 
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aware  of  the  event  by  his  own  supernatoral  knowledge.  When  he  an- 
nounced to  his  disciples  that  Lazarus  *' slept/'  they  thought  at  fiiat 
that  he  had  heard  it  in  some  way,  and  took  it  as  a  sign  of  recovery.^ 
Thereupon  he  said  to  them  in  express  terms,  **Lazarus  ii  dead  ;  amd 
I  am  glad  for  your  sake*  that  I  uhu  not  there^  to  the  intent  ye  may 
believe**  (still  further).  Not,  however,  by  any  means  asserting  that  he 
had  purposely  stayed  away,  that  Lazarus  might  die  and  their  faith  be 
confirmed  by  his  resurrection ;  but,  in  fact,  implying  that  although  his 
delay  had  been  caused  by  other  reasons,  he  rejoiced  at  the  means  it 
would  afford  of  strengrtfaening  their  faith  at  a  time  when  such  rude 
shocks  were  at  hand.  His  words  imply,  also,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Bethany,  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  family  to  reach  such  a  pitch 
of  anguish  merely  for  the  sake  of  relieving  them,  and  displaying  die 
highest  degree  of  miraculous  power  afterward ;  in  compassion  to  their 
grief  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  sick  man  to  die.  Just  as  a  mer- 
ciful man  employs  natural  means  to  relieve  suffering  according  to  the 
circumstances,  so  Christ  made  use  of  his  Mfj^er-natural  power;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  aims  of  his  Divine  calling  vreYe  al- 
ways kept  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  For  this  reason, 
too,  he  did  not  cure  all  the  sick  around  him. 

His  decision  to  go  to  Bethany  astonished  and  alarmed  the  disciples 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  sight  of  their  higher  expectations  from 
him  as  Messiah,  and  of  their  higher  view  of  his  person.  It  was  char^ 
acteristic  of  Thomas,  who  was  more  in  bondage  to  sense  than  the 
others,  to  give  utterance  to  his  anxiety  more  prominently  (v.  16) ;  and, 
in  fact,  this  anxiety  must  have  appeared  out  of  place  to  the  disciples 
had  they  kept  in  view  their  ordinary  conceptions  of  Messiah. 

The  Saviour  now  set  himself  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  their  fears 
had  created ;  to  revive  their  higher  intuition  of  his  person  and  their 
just  sense  of  communion  with  him ;  and  to  remind  them  that,  in  the 
few  remaining  days  in  which  they  were  to  enjoy  his  personal  guidance, 
they  should  submit  to  it  implicitly  and  trustfully.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  him  compare  himself  with  the  natural  sun,  shedding  its 
beams  upon  the  earth  during  certain  fixed  hours  ;t  and  it  was,  perhaps, 

Moreover,  when  John  if  jriving  any  instance  of  the  exercise  of  Christ's  sopematural  knowl- 
edge, he  generally  intimates  it  in  some  way ;  here  he  gives  no  such  intimation.  Wh«ii 
Christ  told  the  disciples  that  Lazarus  "slept,"  they  understood  his  words  in  a  natoral 
sense ;  and  it  appears  most  probable  that  they  thought  he  had  received  a  messaire  from  the 
sisters.  Be  the  case  decided  as  it  may,  John's  language  is  not  such  as  would  be  used  by 
a  man  who  wished  to  give  spiH.nal  prominence  to  the  snpematural. 

*  The  disciples  knew,  at  least,  that  persons  believed  to  be  dead  had  been  restored  \gj 
Christ ;  they  knew,  also,  that  "  sleep"  was  a  common  image  of  death  ;  yet  their  misundei^ 
standing  is  by  no  means  inexplicable,  as  some  suppose ;  nor  does  it  throw  the  least  shade 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  Evangelist. 

t  John,  ix.,  5 ;  c£  p.  294,  299.  A  similar  figure,  Lake,  xi.,  33 :  The  light  that  caonot  bat 
ihine.    Cf.  pw  32S,  246. 
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in  allusion  to  this  symbol  that  he  now  said,*  "  Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  f  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stumbleth  not^  be» 
cause  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world.*^  So  the  disciples,  so  long  as  they 
had  the  Son  of  the  spiritual  world  to  guide  them  with  his  light,  were 
to  follow  him  without  fear  or  care.  "  But  if  a  man  toalk  in  the  night 
he  stumhlethf  because  their  is  no  light  in  him"  So,  in  the  time  then 
rapidly  approaching,  when  they  should  lose  this  light,  they  were  to 
choose  their  way  with  caution,  lest  they  should  stumble.  Yet,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  higher  life  was  to  become  independent  within  them,  so 
&r  that  they  should  not  need  this  sensible  guidance  ;  inward  commun- 
ion with  the  Light  of  the  World  was  to  supply  the  place  of  his  visi- 
ble presence,  as  Chidst  afterward  told  them  in  his  last  discourses.  In 
this  spiritual  sense,  it  is  always  true  that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  thk 
World. 

^  232.   The  Death  of  Lazarus, — ChrisVs   Conversation  with  Martha 
(John,  xi.,  21-28)  and  with  Mary  (v.  33,  34). — Jesus  Weeps  (v.  35). 

The  intelligence  of  Christ's  approach  to  Bethany  reached  Martha 
sooner  than  her  less  practical  sister.  Mary,  lost  in  grief,  gave  no  heed 
to  the  busy  world  about  her.  The  former  went  out  to  meet  the  Sav- 
iour ;  and  when  she  saw  him  who  had  done  so  .many  mighty  works, 
and  whom  she  believed  to  be  Messiah,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  into  her 
soul,  but  she  hardly  dared  to  cherish  it.  "  Lord,  hadst  thou  been  here^ 
my  brother  had  not  died ;  but  I  know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou 
wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee,**  Jesus  replied,  *'  Thy  broth- 
er shall  rise  again  /'*  referring  directly  to  her  own  words,  and  not  to 
the  future  resurrection ;  for  had  he  wished  to  give  her  that  consolation, 
be  would  not  have  done  it  in  such  bare  and  naked  terms.  He  wished 
to  confirm  her  hope,  but  yet  did  it  in  rather  indefinite  language,  either 
designedly,  or  because  her  impatience  interrupted  him.  His  language 
was  too  general  to  satisfy  her  feelings ;  she  wished  a  definite  assurance 
that  Lazarus  should  be  raised ;  and,  therefore,  said,  "  /  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day  ;^*  intimating  what  she 
did  not  venture  to  express,  viz.,  her  wish  first  mentioned.  Christ  made 
use  of  her  misunderstanding  (as  was  his  wont)  to  lead  her  mind  to  the 
great  central  truth  of  religion — the  ground  of  all  the  believer's  hopes 
— as  the  source  of  a  new  hope  in  her  brother's  case.  He  points  to 
himself  as  the  true  life,  the  source  of  all  life,  the  author  of  all  resurrec- 
tion :  "I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  die,**  He  then  asked  her  the  direct  question,  •*  Believ- 
est  thou  this?**  He  intended  to  teach  her  that  the  faith  of  Lazarus 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  life  beyond  the  power  of  death ;  and  that  He, 
*  The  wocdf  tre  dnigmitical  without  thia  tUoikm;  with  it*  they  are  plain. 
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the  author  of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  life  which  death  could  not  even 
interrupt,  could  now  also  call  her  dead  brother  back  again  to  life. 

Although  she  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  words,  they  gave  her  new 
hopes ;  and,  after  expressjpg  anew  her  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah— ^ 
which  included  for  her  all  things  else — she  hastened  away  to  call  her 
broken-hearted  sister,  who  had  not  even  yet  heard  of  the  Saviour's  ap- 
proach. Nothing  could  rouse  her  from  her  profound  and  passive  grief 
but  her  love  for  Him  to  whose  words  of  life  she  had  so  often  surren- 
dered herself,  as  passively  and  humbly.  She  hastened  toward  Jesus. 
The  Jews  that  were  condoling  with  her  in  the  house,  fearing  that  she 
was  going  to  her  brother's  grave  to  give  up  to  an  excess  of  sorrow,  fol- 
lowed after.  She  saw  Jesus,  but  offered  no  such  request  as  her  sister 
had  done ;  falling  at  his  feet,  she  only  cried,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died,'*  Tears  choked  her  further  utterance ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  her  wont  to  anticipate  Him  whom  her  soul  so  re- 
vered and  loved.  The  Jews  around,  sympathizing  in  her  sorrow,  could 
not  refrain  from  tears. 

And  Jesus  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  this,  that  although  he  hoped  to  restore  Lazarus,  he  was 
not,  as  yet,  sure  of  it ;  had  he  been  so  (it  is  said),  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  soon  to  turn  the  mourning  into  joy  would  have  banished  all 
grief  from  his  mind.  But  surely  the  expressions  of  bitter  lamenta- 
tion, the  tears  and  agony  of  all  around,  were  enough  to  stir  the  com- 
passionate heart  of  Him  who  sympathized  so  deeply  with  all  human 
feelings,  even  though  he  knew  that  he  should  soon  remove  the  cause  of 
grief  itself  A  physician  (though  the  analogy  is  utterly  inadequate), 
standing  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  surrounded  by  weeping  friends, 
may  well  be  affected  by  their  grief,  though  he  may  be  sure,  so  far  as 
human  skill  can  give  surety,  that  he  will  heal  the  disease.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Christ  was  Man  as  well  as  God  ;  and  that 
the  blending  of  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  the  Divine  infallibility 
with  the  human  hesitancy,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  offer 
many  enigmas  for  our  contemplation. 

The  Evangelist  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  Jews  around  by  the  sight  of  the  tears  of  Jesus.  The  better 
disposed  saw  in  them  only  a  manifestation  of  his  love  for  Lazarus. 
Others  affected  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  miracles ;  he  loved  Lazarus 
and  his  family ;  why  did  he  not  save  him  ?  "  Could  not  this  man,  which 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,*  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not 
have  died?** 

*  Strauii  findi  a  ooDtndictioD  here  between  John  mad  die  other  Evmngelif ta :  "  Th« 
Jewi  quote  only  the  curing  of  ike  blind;  why  did  they  not  qnote  the  raisvug  of  the  dead. 
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§  233.  T%e  ReiurrectUm  of  Lazarus.— T%e  Prayer  of  Christ.     (Jolui, 

xL,  38-44.) 

When  the  stone  was  about  to  be  lifted  from  the  grave,  Martha,* 
whose  heart  fluctuated  between  hope  and  Ibar,  gave  new  utterance  to 
her  doubts :  **  Lord,  hy  this  time  he  stinketh  ;t  /or  he  hcUh  been  dead 
four  days,^*  Jesus  said  unto  her,  *'  Said  I  not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou 
wouldst  believe^  thou  shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God  T'l  (see  God  gloriiy 
himself  in  the  effects  of  his  Almighty  mercy). 

Then  looking  down  into  the  g^ve,  and  assured  that  Lazarus  would 
rise,  as  though  the  miracle  were  already  wrought,  he  offers  first 
his  thanksgiving  to  the  Father :  "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
heard  me;  and  I  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always;  but  because  of  the 
people  which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  7ne.*^  Meaning  that  his  utterance  of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he 
only  then  became  conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prayer  and 
thanksgiving  were  not  isolated  fragments  of  Christ's  life ;  his  whole 
life  was  one  prayer  and  one  thanksgiving  ;  for  he  knew  that  the  heaT- 
enly  Father  heard  him  in  all  things,  and  always  granted  the  powers 
needful  to  his  calling.  He  made  this  public,  individual  thanksgiving, 
to  testify  to  those  around  that  he  did  this,  like  all  his  other  acts,  as  the 
messenger  of  the  Father,  and  considered  it,  as  all  things  else,  his  Fa- 
ther's gift. 

This  prayer  has  led  some  to  dbtinguish  this  miracle  from  others  as 
one  not  accomplished  by  Christ's  indwelling  Divine  power,  but  by  Gtod 
for  him ;  to  class  it,  in  fact,  among  answers  to  prayer.  But  as  Christ's 
whole  life  was  one  prayer,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  as  he  always 
acted  in  unity  with  God,  in  the  form  of  dependence,  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  same  terms  in  regard  to  any  of  his  miracles. 
And  although  Lazarus  did  not  rise  until  the  voice  of  Jesus  called  him 

of  which  tho  other  EvangelUu  give  ieveral  inBtaxKiei  ?"  Bat  bow  do  we  know  that  thesa 
Jews  at  the  city  were  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred  in  Galilee  f  Was  it  not  nata- 
ral  for  them  to  recnr  to  the  miracabos  act  performed  by  Christ  in  the  city  itself  so  short  a 
time  before,  and  which  had  excited  such  virulent  opposition  against  him  7  If  John's  Ooa- 
pel  were  an  invention^  the  inventor  must  have  heard  other  narratives  of  Christ's  raising^ 
the  dead ;  and  had  he  wished,  as  must  have  been  the  case,  to  invent  a  stronger  example 
than  any  of  those  recorded,  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  them.  The  question,  then,  is 
just  as  applicable  if  the  narrative  be  fictitious  as  if  it  be  true. 

*  The  conduct  of  Martha  and  Mary  is  in  entire  harmony  with  their  characters ;  the  for- 
mer doubts,  and  expresses  her  doubt ;  the  latter  looks  on  in  silence. 

t  We  must  grant  that  those  are  right  who  say  that  this  expression  of  Martha's  it  no 
proof  that  corruption  had  commenced  in  the  corpse. 

t  The  reference  of  the  words  i^ti  r^y  id^av  rwi  dcoS  is  doubtful.  Some  refer  them  to  the 
reply  to  the  messengers,  John,  xi.,  4.  In  that  reply  nothing  is  said  of  "  believing,"  but 
faith  is  silently  presupposed.  Others  refer  them  to  Christ's  words  addressed  dirtcUy  to 
Martha  (v.  25),  in  which  faith  is  expressly  required.  It  is  true,  the  words  "  o^ci,"  &c.,  are 
not  given  in  that  verse  expressly,  but  it  contains,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  che  basia 
of  a  promise  of  the  kind,  only  not  annminr,<»d. 
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fonh,  he  could  thank  God  for  it  as  an  act  achieved,  in  his  certainty  of 
at  once  accomplishing  it ;  and,  in  so  doing,  testify  that  the  power  to  do 
it  was  from  God.* 

§  234.  Mecuures  taken  against  Christ  hy  the  Sanhedrim.     (John«  xL, 

47,  seq.) 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  exerted  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  final  catastrophe  of  Christ's  life.     On  the  one  hand,  it  led 
many  to  believe  in  his  Divine  calling,  and,  on  the  other,  it  decided  the 
ruling  Pharisaic  party  to  adopt  more  violent  measures  against  him. 
They  were  now  satisfied  that  their  sentence  of  excommunicationt  had 
not  counteracted  the  impressions  which  his  ministry  had  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  feared  that,  if  they  let  him  alone,  all  men 
would  believe  on  him  as  Messiah.     In  view  of  the  threatened  danger^ 
a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  summoned.     Men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  the  peace  of  the  state  to  their  own  passions  now 
made  it  a  plea  for  vigorous  steps  against  Christ.     **  If  the  thing  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  all  will  believe  on  him.     The  people  will  proclaim 
him  king ;  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  what  power  and 
nationality  they  have  lefl  us.'*     Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  adopting  the 
view*  thus  presented,  said,  "  It  is,  at  any  rate,  better  that  one  should. die 
for  all,  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  perish."     And  without  any 
legal  investigation  of  the  criminality  of  Jesus,  it  was  resolved,  on  pre* 
text  of  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  the  majority  (against  whose  vehe- 
mence a  few  more  moderate  members  could  do  nothing),  that  he  must 

*  The  omiMioQ  of  the  raising  of  Lucanu  in  the  fint  three  Qotpels  has  been  adduced  mm 
an  argnment  against  its  credibility.  Were  it  not  that  other  events  are  omitted  in  the  sam« 
way,  and  were  we  not  able  to  account  for  it  by  the  peculiar  character,  origin,  and  aimi  of 
John's  Qoapel,  the  argnment  might  have  more  weight.  To  seek  a  special  reason  for  tfa^ 
omission  in  this  case  could  lead  to  nothing  but  arbitrary  hypotheses.  But  it  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  general  reason,  vis.,  that  the  former  Gospels  contain  only  traditions  of  tlM 
minbtry  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  followed  by  an  account  of  his  last  stay  in  that  city.  In 
this  outline  there  is  no  point  at  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  would  naturally  and  necea* 
sarily  be  joined.  It  has  been  said  that  the  inUniion  to  exaggerate  is  obvious  in  John's 
Gospel,  which  always  sets  forth  the  miracles  which  it  records  as  the  highest  possible,  c.^., 
the  cure  of  the  palsy  of  38  years'  standing ;  of  the  man  that  was  horn  blind ;  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  ^.  In  reply  to  this,  we  might  admit  that  John,  having  an  apologetic  object^ 
only  selected,  from  the  abxindant  materials  furnished  by  the  Evangelical  history,  a  few 
events  illustrating  in  the  highest  degree  the  U\a  of  Christ;  but  this  admission  would  not 
affect  the  veracity  of  his  narratives  in  the  slightest  degree.  But  the  healing  of  the  lepert, 
one  of  the  most  marked  displays  of  miraculous  power,  is  omitted  by  John ;  while  theystti* 
ing  of  the  five  ikoutand,  the  very  highest  of  them  all.  is  given  by  the  other  Evangelists  mm 
well  as  by  him.  A  high  degree  of  miraculous  power,  therefore,  was  not  the  sole  groond 
on  which  John  selected  the  miracles  that  he  recorded ;  he  had  regard,  also,  partly  to  their 
connexion  with  Christ's  discourses,  and  partly  to  their  connexion  with  the  course  of  the 
facts  in  his  history.  This  last  holds  good  especially  of  the  narrative  in  qnestXHi — that  of 
the  rauing  of  Lazarus.  It  connects  with  the  coarse  of  his  life  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour ;  and  it  also  explains  the  resoln* 
tion  soon  taken  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  put  him  oat  of  the  way.  And  this,  in  tuns,  confims 
the  veracity  of  the  narrative  itself!  t  Ot  p.  99& 
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die  The  mode  of  his  death  was  to  be  subsequently  decided  on,  ac- 
cording  to  circumstances.  An  order  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  his 
person^  in  case  he  should  attend  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JESUS    IN    EPHRAIM. 
§  235.   The  Necessity  far  Christ's  Death. 

TO  avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  and  secure  a  short  season  of  un- 
disturbed intercourse  with  the  disciples  before  the  close  of  his 
career  on  earth,  Jesus  retired  into  the  obscure  village  of  Ephraim^^  in 
the  desert  of  Judea,  several  milest  north  of  Jerusalem.  He  knew 
that  in  travelling  to  the  Passover  at  the  city  he  should  be  overcome 
by  the  machinations  of  the  Pharisees,  and  be  put  to  death.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  Why,  then,  did  he  not  keep  himself  concealed  still 
longer!  He  might  then  have  carried  on  the  still  defective  religious 
training  of  his  disciples,  and  might,  also,  have  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber of  agents  to  disseminate  his  truth. 

So,  indeed,  it  might  be  said  if  he  had  been  a  mere  teacher  of  truth, 
like  other  men.  Even  though  at  last  he  had  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
hierarchical  party,  he  might  thus  have  gained  some  time,  at  least,  for 
the  training  of  his  followers ;  a  work  of  the  highest  possible  importance, 
as  every  thing,  in  the  developement  of  his  work,  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  apprehended  his  doctrine.  But  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Was  not  a  system  of  general  conceptions ;  it  was  founded  upon  a 
fact,  viz.,  that  in  Him  had  been  manifested  the  end  to  which  all  previ- 
ous revelations  to  the  Jewish  people  had  been  but  preparatory ;  that 
He  was  the  aim  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  that  in  Hitn 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  realized.  Of  this  fact,  to  which  his  whole 
previous  ministry  had  borne  witness,  he  had  now  to  testify  openly  be- 
fore the  face  of  his  enemies.  Moreover,  his  labours  in  Galilee,  and  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany,  had  raised  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  pitch  (John,  xi.,  56) ;  and  many  who  had  gone  up  to 
the  city  before  the  Passover  to  purify  themselves  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  he  would  venture  to  come  in  spite  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  To  stay  away  then,  would  have  been  to  lose  the  most 
favourable  juncture ;  and  to  manifest  both  fear  of  his  enemies  and  dis- 
trust of  his  own  Divine  calling  to  the  Messiahship.  Now  was  the 
time,  when  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  at  its  highest,  in  the  face  of 
their  sentence  and  their  threats,  to  bear  witness  to  himself  openly  as 
.Messiah.  He  did  not  seek  death,  but  went  to  meet  it  in  the  exedUtion 
*  John,  xi.,  54.  t  According  to  Jerome,  20  Bommn  miles. 
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of  his  calling,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  with  a  love  to  God 
and  man  that  was  ready  for  any  sacrifice.*  And  he  was  assured  that 
precisely  by  his  death  was  the  great  object,  to  which  in  holy  love  he 
had  devoted  his  whole  life,  to  be  fully  realized. 

As  for  the  imperfect  training  of  his  disciples,  it  must  have  caused 
him  uneasiness  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely  (as  no  human  teacher 
could  do)  upon  his  qwn  continued  operation,  and  that  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  to  complete  their  culture.  With  this 
presupposition  he  could  not  but  be  confident  that  his  separation  from 
them  would  further  their  independent  developement,  as  he  himself  told 
them  afterward  in  his  closing  conversations  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHRIST'S  LAST  PASSOVER  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

§  236.  Journey  to  Jericho, — The  Healing  of  Blind  Bartimeus,     (Matt, 
XX.,  30,  seq. ;  Luke,  xviii.,  35,  seq. ;  Mark,  x.,  46,  seq.) 

CHRIST  did  not  go  directly  from  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem,  but  passed 
first  eastwardly  towards  the  Jordan,  Xjo  the  vicinity  of  Jericho,  a 
small  town  about  six  hourst  distant  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he 
could  meet  the  caravan  coming  from  Galilee  to  the  fea8t.|  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  course  on  the  part  of  Christ :  a  wish 
not  to  fall  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  or  to  meet  the 
Galilean  multitudes  on  whom  his  ministry  had  produced  such  powerful 
effects ;  or,  by  means  of  the  festal  caravans,  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  a 
solemn  Messianic  entry  into  Jerusalem.  And  as  this  last  might  excite 
false  hopes  in  the  disciples,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  impress  upon 
them  anew  the  fact  that  his  kingdom  was  to  be  glorified  by  his  suffer- 
ings, and  not  to  be  established  in  earthly  and  visible  splendour.§ 

As  the  Saviour  entered  Jericho  attended  by  the  festal  caravans, 
honouring  him  as  Theocratic  king,  there  sat,  not  far  from  the  gate  o^ 

*  There  matt  be  a  right  conception  of  Chriat's  self-itcrifice  aa  a  moral  act,  in  connexioo 
with  hii  whole  calling,  in  order  to  any  Jnat  doctrinal  view  of  hit  safferingt. 

t  According  to  Josephas,  150  stadia. 

I  Perhapi,  also,  he  took  his  way  through  Jericho  in  order  to  extend  his  ministry  in  Jodea. 
As  the  raising  of  Laxaros  is  not  mentioned  by  the  three  first  Evangelists,  so  the  retirement 
into  Ephraim,  neariy  connected  with  the  former  event,  is  only  to  be  found  in  John.  Apart 
from  the  latter,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  ho  passed  through  Jericho  on  his  direct 
way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 

(  The  departure  from  Ephraim  connects  itself  naturally  with  Luke,  xviii.,  31 ;  why, 
otherwise,  should  it  be  said  there  that  before  they  came  to  Jericho  he  "  took  his  disdplaa 
apartp  and  said  unto  them  1"  dec 
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the  town,  a  blind  beggar  named  Bartimeus,^  who  heard  the  noise  of 
the  procession,  and  inquiring  its  cause,  was  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  He  then  cried  to  the  Messiah  for  mercy.  The  re- 
bukes of  many,  who  did  not  wish  him  to  disturb  the  Theocratic  king 
with  his  clamour,  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Jesus  stood,  and  told  him 
to  come  near.  Then  the  people,  knowing  that  the  Saviour  called 
none  whom  he  did  not  mean  to  help,  said  to  the  blind  man,  *'  Be  of 
good  comfort;  lie  calleth  thee**  He  cast  off  his  garment  to  run  the 
faster,  and  hastened  towards  Jesus.  He  was  healed,  and  followed  the 
procession,  joining  in  the  general  Hosannah  1 

§  237.  Christ  L0dgcs  with  Zaccheus,     (Luke,  xix.,  2,  seq.) 

The  healing  of  the  blind  man  heightened  the  rejoicing  of  the  multi- 
tude. But  Jesus  went  with  them  no  further;  perhaps  the  caravan 
wished  to  reach  Jerusalem  on  the  same  day.t  In  the  suburbs  of  Jeri- 
cho lived  a  rich  publican,  named  Zaccheus^  who  probably  knew  Christ 
by  the  reports  of  other  publicans.  Being  of  short  stature,  he  climbed 
a  tree,  in  order  to  see  Christ  w^en  the  procession  passed  by.  Ever 
ready  to  welcome  the  dawning  of  better  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  sin- 
ners, the  Saviour  looked  up,  and  said,  **  Zaccheus J^,  make  haste  and 
come  dotoHfJor  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house  J*  The  love  with  which 
Christ  met  his  desire  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  thing  else 
could  have  done ;  his  heart  was  won ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  he 
vowed  to  prove  his  repentance  by  dividing  half  of  his  property  among 
the  poor,  and  remunerating  four-fold  all  whom  he  had  overreached. 
It  surprised  many  that  He,  who  was  recognized  as  Theocratic  king, 

*  According  to  Lake,  Cbriit  met  the  blind  man  on  entering  tiie  town ;  acoording  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  on  leaving  it ;  and  Matthew,  besides,  speaks  of  two  blind  men.  It  ia 
easy  to  conceive  how  these  different  representations  of  tiie  same  erent  ooold  ariae;  tilie 
only  qaestion  is,  which  has  the  more  internal  probability  ?  Mark  not  only  gives  the  name 
of  the  blind  man,  bat  his  whole  accoant  is  so  graphic  and  circamstantial,  that  it  mast  bare 
been  derived  from  the  report  of  an  eye-witness.  But  in  Loke  tbe  connexion  of  events  is 
■o  close  that  we  cannot  drop  a  single  link :  tibe  entry,  tbe  blind  man's  joining  the  procea* 
sion,  its  passage  tfaroagh  the  town,  its  halt  at  the  house  of  Zaccheas ;  all  hang  together  and 
bear  the  evident  stamp  of  trath.  In  this  particolar,  then,  we  follow  Loke.  The  accoant 
osed  by  Mark,  perhaps,  stated  that  the  blind  man  joined  the  procession  at  the  gate  and 
went  forth  with  it;  and  this  might  oatorally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  event  occorred 
oq  ^he  passage  out  The  statement  of  Mattiiew,  that  two  were  cared,  is  more  difficalt.  It 
may  be  explained  either  on  the  groand  that  two  acooonta  were  blended  together,  or  that 
two  blind  men  were  cared,  one  at  the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  oatlet,  of  the  town.  (It 
was  a  common  thing  for  blind  beggars  to  sit  at  the  gates.)  This  supposition,  and  a  sabse- 
qaeot  blending  of  the  two  narratives,  would  account  not  only  for  Matthew's  mentioning 
itoo  blind  men,  but  also  for  the  discrepancy  in  Mark  and  Luke  as  to  the  spot  of  the  cure. 

t  It  was  hot  a  short  distance  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem ;  and  we  know  neither  at  what 
point  Christ  joined  the  caravan,  nor  how  far  it  had  joameyed  that  day,  nor  what  time  of 
tiie  day  it  was. 

X  Whether  he  had  known  Zaccheus  before,  or  was  informed  of  his  name  by  tlie  by 
atanders,  is  of  no  moment.  The  Evangelist  does  not  intimate  that  he  made  use  of  his 
snpemataral  knowledge  in  calling  the  man  by  name. 
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sbould  go  to** be  guest  with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner."  With  reference 
to  this  feeling  Christ  said,  '*  This  day  is  salvation*  come  to  this  house^ 
forasmucfi  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  ;  Jar  the  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,**\  And  this  was  only  an  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  case  of  the  general  truth,  that  it  was  his  mission 
to  restore  again  the  image  of  God  that  had  been  defaced  in  humanity. 

§  238.   The  Request  of  Salome,  —  The  Ambition  of  the  Disciples  re* 
buked,     (Matt,  xx.,  20-28;  Mark,  x.,  35-45.) 

The  worldly  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  which  had  been  revived 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the 
festal  caravan,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  strengthened  by  what  occurred 
in  Jericho.  His  own  teachings  had  not  yet  fully  convinced  them ;  and 
these  impressions  upon  their  senses  were  stronger,  for  the  moment, 
than  those  which  he  had  made  upon  their  souls. 

The  sons  of  Salome,  James  and  John,  enjoyed  Christ's  closest  in- 
timacy ;  the  latter,  indeed,  always  sat  at  his  right  hand.  In  view  of 
this  intimate  relation,  and  not  without  the  knowledge  of  her  sonsj;  she 
came  to  Christ  and  prayed  him,  that  when  Messiah's  kingdom  should 
be  outwardly  realized,  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 

As  usual,  Christ  did  not  combat  these  ideas  of  his  kingdom  directly 
and  at  length ;  he  wished  to  destroy  the  root  in^he  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  taught  them  anew  that  they  were  to  share  with  him,  not 
places  of  honour,  but  pains  and  sufferings.  '*  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask. 
Can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  (of  suffering)  that  I  shall  drink  ofV*  To  this 
they  replied,  probably  without  duly  weighing  the  import  of  his  words, 
"  We  are  able^  And  he  answered  :  "  I  can,  indeed,  impart  to  you 
the  fellowship  of  my  sufferings ;  but  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  God  de- 
pends not  upon  my  will,  but  upon  the  allotment  of  the  Father"  (it  was 
not  to  be  an  arbitrary  allotment,  but  the  highest  necessity  of  Divine 
wisdom  and  justice). 

The  disciples  were  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  James  and  John ; 
but  Christ  called  them  all  about  him,  and  showed  them  how  inconsist- 
ent such  strifes  were  with  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  spirit 

*  He  had  become  cxjnrinoed  of  lin,  and  receired  the  bringer  of  salration  with  repeDtanoe 
and  love. 

t  Schleiermacher  thinks  (ii.,  174)  that  this  occarred  on  the  second  day,  after  the  affUr 
had  become  generally  known.  We  see  no  sufllcient  groimd  lor  this  snpposition.  It  ap* 
pears  from  the  whole  narrative  that  the  mormnrs  of  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Zaccheos. 
arose  from  an  immediate  impression.  The  word  vH/ttpov  (Lake,  xiz.,  9),  and  its  relation  to 
wiiittpov  (v.  5),  speaks  in  favour  of  oar  view.  Schleitmuteher  seems  to  lay  too  mach  streaa 
on  Axovovrutv  (v.  11). 

X  According  to  Mark,  the  brothers  presented  the  reqaest  directly  to  Christ;  according  to 
Matthew  (which  seems  the  more  likely),  they  did  it  throagh  their  mother.  Christ's  addieii 
lo  them  (Matt,  xx.,  22)  presapposes  that  really  tkey  made  the  request. 
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that  ought  to  animate  them.  There  could  not  be  (he  told  them)  among 
them  such  relations  of  superiority  and  subordination  as  existed  in  civil 
communities ;  the  communion  of  the  Divine  kingdom  could  know  of 
none  such.  They  were  to  emulate  each  other  only  in  serving  each 
other  with  self-sacrificing  love ;  like  their  Lord  and  Master,  ivho  had 
come,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  ransom  of  many.  Whosoever  was  greatest  in  this  was  the 
greatest  among  them.* 

§  239.  Parable  of  the  Pounds,     (Luke,  xix.,  11,  seq.) 

Christ  made  use  of  several  parables  during  this  last  period  of  his 
life,  while  his  dbciples  were  still  expecting  that  he  would  establish  a 
visible  kingdom,  to  give  them  purer  ideas  of  the  process  by  which  it 
was  to  be  founded  and  developed.  Among  these  is  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds^  which  was  given,  according  to  Luke,  just  as  they  left  Jericho, 
expressly  because  **  he  was  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  they  thought  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear." 

Thera  were  three  points  on  which  he  specially  sought  to  fix  their 
attention,  viz.,  the  opposition  he  was  to  encounter  at  Jerusalem ;  his 
departure  from  them,  and  return  at  a  later  period  to  subdue  his  foes 
and  establish  his  kingdom  in  triumph ;  and,  finally,  their  duty  to  labour 
actively  in  the  interval,  and  not  to  await  in  indolence  the  achievement 
of  victory  by  other  m^ans,  without  their  co-operation.  He  particularly 
aimed  to  show  them  that  the  position  they  should  occupy  in  the  devel- 
jpement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  depend  upon  their  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  use  of  the  means  intrusted  to  them.  This  he  illustrated 
under  the  figure  of  a  capital,  loaned  on  interest ;  the  same  amount,  viz., 
one  mina,  is  committed  to  each  of  ten  servants,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  gain  of  this,  whether  more  or  less,  is  the  station  assigned  to  them 
by  their  master.  One  only  is  wholly  rejected — ^he  that  guards  care- 
fully the  sum  committed  to  him  and  loses  nothing,  but  gains  nothing. 
The  apology  which  he  makes  assists  us  to  determine  the  particular 
character  which  Christ  has  in  view.  He  excuses  himself  on  the  ground 
of  fear ;  the  lord  is  a  hard  master.  He  represents  those,  therefore, 
whose  mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  account  they  will  have  to  render 
keep  them  in  inactivity,  and  who  retire  from  the  active  labours  of  the 
world  in  order  to  avoid  contamination  from  its  unholy  atmosphere.  In 
many  of  the  disciples,  indeed,  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  struggle 
with  the  world  may  have  suggested  the  thought  of  such  a  retirement. 

*  Luke  does  not  give  this  narrmtive,  bat  meotioni  (xxii.,  84)  a  similar  dispute  for  rank 
mmong  the  disciples,  and  recites  these  similar  expresaioas  of  our  Lord.  It  is  probably  oat 
of  place,  as  sacb  a  contentioD  could  hardly  have  arisen  at  the  last  meal«  after  the  instita- 
tion  of  the  Sacrament.  The  collocation  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  symbolical 
washing  of  feet,  so  striking  a  rebnke  of  this  ambitioos  spirit,  was  connected  with  the  last 
meat 
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And  not  without  reason  is  the  capital  which  the  unfaitliful  serva*it 
fiiiled  to  employ  appropriated  to  him  who  made  the  most  of  his.  In- 
deed, the  key  to  the  whole  parable  is  given  by  Christ  himself  in  that 
memorable  saying,  repeated  so  often  and  in  such  various  connexions  :* 
**  Unto  every  one  that  hath  (t.  e.,  hath  as  real  and  productive  capital) 
ihaU  (more,  and  ever  more)  he  given  (and  most  to  him  that  gaineth 
most) ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not  (t.  e.,  does  not  truly  possess  what  he 
has,  but  buries  it)  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.** 

In  this  parable,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  special  intimations  are 
given  of  Christ's  departure  from  the  earth,  of  his  ascension,  and  re- 
turn to  judge  the  rebellious  Theocratic  nation  and  consummate  his  do- 
minion. It  describes  a  great  man,  who  travels  to  the  distant  court  of 
the  mighty  emperor,  to  receive  from  him  authority  over  his  countrymen, 
and  to  return  with  royal  power.  So  Christ  was  not  immediately  rec- 
ognized in  his  kingly  office,  but  first  had  to  depart  from  the  earth  and 
leave  his  agents  to  advance  his  kingdom,  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  be 
appointed  Theocratic  King,  and  return  again  to  exercise  his  contested 
power. 

§  240.  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.     (Matt.,  xx.,  1-16.) 

Here,  also,  belongs  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  which 
opposes  all  assertion  of  one's  own  merits,  and  all  anxiety  for  rank  and 
rewards  among  the  servants  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  parable  ad- 
mits of  many  and  various  applications ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  it 
correctly,  we  must  consider  it  by  itself,  apart  from  the  introductory  and 
concluding  passages.! 

•  Cf.  p.  105,  190. 

t  The  words  "The  la$t  tikaU  hejirtt,  and  (kejirtt  Uuf'  (t.  16),  cannot  posiibly  denote  the 
punelum  saliena  of  the  parable ;  in  it  the  laat  are  not  pnferred  to  the  firat ;  the  latter 
limply  fail  to  receive  more  than  the  former,  aa  they  had  expected.  Nor  do  they  complain  of 
receiving  their  wagei  laat,  bat  only  that  they  do  not  get  more  than  the  othera.  It  ia  some- 
thing  merely  accidental,  neceasary  only  for  the  conaiatency  of  the  representation,  and  aris- 
ing merely  from  its  form,  that  the  tarn  of  the  first  comes  laat ;  they  had  to  see  the  laat  re- 
ceive eqaally  as  mach  aa  themselVea  before  they  coald  complain  of  it,  and  tlios  give  occa- 
aion  for  the  atterance  of  the  trath  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  parable  to  aet  forth. 
In  Lake,  ziiL,  30,  the  aame  words  occar  ("  there  are  last,"  &c.),  bat  in  a  totally  different 
aenae.  Here  the  "  last"  are  those  who  are  wholly  shot  oat  from  the  kingdom  of  Ood ;  and 
the  paasage  teaches  that  many  from  among  the  nationa,  eatranged  from  God,  should  b« 
called  to  share  in  his  kingdom ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  ahoald  be  excladed  from 
it  who  had  held  high  places  among  the  ancient  people.  Taken  in  this  sense,  these  words 
woald  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  die  parable.  The  latter  claase  of  the  verse,  "  many  are 
called,  but  few  choaen,"  mean  (according  to  Matt,  xxii.,  14)  that  many  are  ootwardly  called, 
and  belong  by  profeasion  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nor  is  this  relevant  to  the  parable ; 
which  draws  no  contraat  between  the  few  and  the  many,  the  called  and  the  chosen ;  and, 
in  fact,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  such  aa  are  entirely  excloded  from  the  kingdom.  We, 
therefore,  cannot  but  suppose  that  this  parable,  ao  faithfully  preserved,  and  bearing  ao  in- 
dubitably the  atamp  of  Chriat,  ia  Joined  to  the  words  that  precede  and  follow  by  a  merefy 
accidental  link  of  connexion.    (In  tfaia  sappoaitkm,  which,  indeed,  has  long  been  a  certaintr 
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The  prominent  idea  of  tbe  parable  is,  that  all  who  faithfully  obey 
their  call,  who  are  truly  converted,  and  labour  diligently  after  their 
conversion,  whether  it  occur  at  an  earlier  or  later  period,  ^vhetfaer  the 
term  of  their  new  life  is  long  or  short,  are  made  partakers  of  the  same 
blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  question  is  not  what  they 
were  before  their  conversion,  but  what  they  become  after  it.     All  Mrho 
have  reached  this  point  have  the  same  thing  in  common  ;  for  all  re- 
ceive the  principle  of  the  higher  life,  with  which,  where  it  really  ex- 
ists, is  also  presupposed  the  entire  new  moral  creation  that  proceeds 
from  it ;  although  this  latter  may  yet  be  far  from  complete,  and  can 
only  be  fully  realized  in  the  future.     No  one  is  entitled  to  ask  more 
than  his  fellow  receives ;  there  being  no  human  merit  in  tbe  caae,  all 
that  is  given  is  of  God's  free  grace  and  mercy  in  redemption.     And  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  relations  of  nations  (e,  g.,  the  later  called  hea- 
then, to  the  Jews),  but  also  of  individuals. 

But  how  important  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that  a  parable  exhibiting  the 
doctrine  of  free  and  unmerited  grace,  so  strongly  put  forth  by  Paul,  haa 
been  preserved  to  us !     Taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  talents 
(pounds),  it  forms  a  complete  whole  (the  two  parables  being  mutually 
complementary  to  each  other)  of  Christ's  truth ;  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  gifts  of  grace  are  equally  bestowed,  and  are  to  be  received  by  all 
alike  in  humility  of  heart ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  various 
stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of 
the  grace  given  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  humble  receiving  of  grace  is 
contrasted  with  the  asserting  of  one's  own  merits ;  and.  on  the  other 
a  self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  slothful  inactivity 

§  241.   The  Passion  for  Rewards  rebuked.     (Luke,  xvii.,  7.) 

Akin  to  the  foregoing  parable,  though  not  chronologically  connected 
with  it,  is  the  following  fragment  of  a  conversation*  in  which  Christ 
rebuked  the  prevalent  longing  of  his  disciples  for  ease  and  reward. 
"  Which  ofyou^  having  a  servant  ploughing  ^  or  feeding  cattle^  will  say 
unto  hiniy  when  he  is  come  from  the  fields  Come  and  sit  down  to  meat  t 

with  me,  I  agree  with  8trau$$  and  De  Wette.)  The  moat  elahorate  effbrta  to  harmonixe 
the  passages  in  qaestion  with  the  parable  only  resalt  in  destroying  its  sense,  so  pregnant 
with  characteristic  Christian  tmth.  Among  these  elaborate  attempts  most  be  reckoned 
the  interpretation  recently  given  by  WUke  (Urevangelist,  a.  372).  The  collocation  of  the 
parable  in  Matthew  may  afibrd  a  clae  to  its  interpretation.  Peter  appears  (xix.,  27 ;  al- 
though we  prefer  Lake,  xviii.,  28)  to  have  a  passion  for  rewards,  and  the  parable  beam 
apon  snch  a  disposition,  which,  by-the-way,  prevailed  at  that  time.  In  this  connexion, 
also,  the  words  "  Many  that  are  last  shall  be  first,"  Jtc,  might  bear  against  measuring  by 
merit,  judging  by  appearance,  &c.  Christ  may,  perhaps,  have  spoken  the  words  in  thia 
sense ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  them  another ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
the  parable. 

*  Luke,  xvii.,  7,  shortly  before  the  account  of  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  plain 
that  the  17th  chapter  begins  with  portions  of  unconnected  conversationa.  We  have  already 
seen  that  v.  5,  6,  belong  to  the  period  now  before  us. 
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and  will  not  rather  tay  unto  him.  Make  ready  wheremth  I  may  sup,  and 
gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken  ;  and  tifterward 
thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  ?  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  for  having  dome 
the  things  that  ^oere  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not.  So  likewise  ye^ 
when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say^ 
We  are  unprofitable  servants ;  we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty 

to  dor 

Two  thoughts  are  here  presented :  First,  the  disciples  were  not  to 
expect  at  once  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  whose  appearance  they 
were  looking,  a  reward  for  their  efforts  to  do  Christ's  will.  Their 
Master  was  first  to  enter  into  his  glory,  and  they  were  to  remain  upon 
earth  and  labour  for  him.  Then  for  them,  too,  would  come  the  time  of 
rest  and  refreshment.  Secondly,  the  servant  who  only  fulfils  his  mas- 
ter's commands  has  no  reason  to  boast,  and  no  claim  to  his  master's 
thanks ;  he  has  only  rendered  the  duty  owed  by  a  servant  to  his  lord. 
It  is  only  when  he  goes  beyond  express  commands,  and  does  all  that 
his  master's  advantage  demands  out  of  pure  love,  that  he  can  look  for 
thanks ;  he  acts  then,  not  as  the  servant,  but  as  the  friend.  So  the 
Apostles,  acting  simply  as  servants  to  Christ,  were  to  call  themselves 
unprofitable  servants  after  they  had  fulfilled  his  express  commands ; 
they  lacked  as  yet  the  all-prevailing  love  that  would  of  itself,  without 
such  commands,  impel  them  to  every  service  which  his  cause  required. 
This  disposition  obtained,  they  would  be  no  more  servants,  but  friends ; 
and  all  disputes  for  rank,  all  mercenary  longing  for  rewards,  would  fall 
away.  They  would  then  never  think  that  they  had  done  enough  for 
the  Master.  To  this  spirit,  the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity,  they 
were  to  be  exalted.* 

§  242.  Christ  Anointed  by  Mary  in  Bethany.     (John,  xii.,  1,  seq.) 

After  Christ  had  thus  prepared  the  minds  of  the  disciples  for  the 
great  events  that  were  approaching,  he  departed,  accompanied  by  them 
only,  from  Jericho  on  the  Friday.  The  journey  thence  to  Bethany 
could  easily  be  accomplished  before  the  Sabbath,  which  he  intended  to 
spend  in  the  latter  place  with  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

He  sat  at  the  Sabbath-meal  with  the  man  whom  he  had  raised  from 
the  dead.  Again  did  the  two  sisters  manifest  their  differences  of  char- 
acter in  their  way  of  evincing  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Saviour.t 

*  My  view  of  the  moral  import  of  this  passage  agrees  with  that  of  my  dear  friend  Jt»- 
Hum  MiiiUr  (Von  dor  Siinde,  2^  Aafl.,  i.,  48),  although  he  gives  it  a  somewhat  different 
torn.  I  differ  from  him,  however,  in  regard  to  the  hearing  of  the  passage ;  he  applies  it 
to  the  Pharisees  rather  than  to  the  Apostles. 

t  The  narrative  of  this  remarkable  incident  is  not  only  given  by  John,  bat  preserved  also 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  though  with  variations.  Luke  alone  says  nothing  about  it ;  but 
then  he  mentions  nothing  of  Christ's  stay  in  Bethany  at  this  interval.  Even  if  [as  some 
suppose]  the  account  which  he  gives  (vii.,  38,  seq.)  of  the  anointing  at  the  house  of  fittmcm 
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Tho  industrious  Martha  waited  upon  him  at  table ;  but  Mary,  indulg- 
ing her  feelings,  and  laying  aside  all  ordinary  calculations,  anointed  the 
feet  of  Jesus  with  costly  balsam  of  spikenard,  and  wiped  them  with 
the  hair  of  her  head.^  The  disciples  knew  that  Jesus  rather  declined 
than  sought  demonstrations  of  honour  for  his  person ;  and  perhaps  Ju- 
das, who  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  Mary's  feelings,  meant  to 
enter  into  his  views  in  this  respect  when  he  said,  *'  Why  was  not  this 
ointment  told  for  three  hundred  pence^  and  given  to  the  poor  ?'*f 

(cf.  p.  211,  leq.)  gave  occuion  for  the  omksion  of  thU,  it  woald  not  follow  that  both  ao> 
ooants  record  but  one  and  the  iame  fact.    Matthew  and  Mark  differ  from  John  in  fibung 
the  time  at  two  days  before  Eaater,  inatead  of  ns;  and  in  placing^  its  scene,  not  in  the 
bcose  of  Lazams,  hat  of  Simon  the  leper.    But  since  Matthew  and  Mark  omit  entirely  ^e 
history  of  Laxams,  and  connect  the  narrative  directly  from  Jericho  to  Jerasalem,  it  ia  easy 
to  explain  their  placing  this  anointing  where  they  do,  seeing  that  its  nature  was  such  as  to 
tecore  its  preservation,  and  its  reference  to  Christ's  approaching  death  necessarily  as- 
signed its  chronological  position.    John  introdaces  it  in  the  connexion  of /ocfs.    We  Bern 
•in  his  account  the  occasion  of  the  festive  meal,  and  of  Mary's  demonstration  of  love 
Whether  the  transfer  of  the  scene  to  the  house  of  Simon  (in  Matthew  and  Mark)  was  occa- 
sioned by  blending  this  narrative  with  that  of  the  other  banquet  that  took  place  at  Simon's 
house,  or  by  some  other  cause,  can  not  be  decided  ;  nor  has  it  any  bearing  whatever  apon 
the  veracity  of  their  narratives. 

*  In  the  other  Glospels  the  "  washing  of  the  head"  is  mentioned ;  that  of  the  feet  ac- 
cords more  with  Eastern  usages.  It  was  customary  for  servants  to  bring  water  to  wash 
tiie  feet  of  the  guests ;  but  Mary  bathed  them  herself,  not  with  tecUer,  but  with  a  costly  un- 
guent. Strauss  thinks  it  inexplicable  that  the  name  should  have  been  lost  in  the  other 
Gospels  if  the  woman  was  so  eminent  in  Gospel  history,  and  especially  as  Christ  said  the 
incident  should  be  kept  in  memorial  of  her  wherever  his  Gospel  was  preached  (Matt.,  xxvi., 
13) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supposes  that  "  tliis  very  saying  of  Christ  might  hare  oc- 
casioned the  ascribing  of  the  act  to  a  definite  person."  To  be  sure,  it  is  as  possible  that 
the  tradition  itself  gave  name  to  the  unknown  person  at  a  later  period,  as  that  the  name 
originally  given  should  be  lost  But  that  the  one  is  more  probable  than  the  other  cannot 
be  proved  in  any  way.  Omitting  Laxarus's  history,  they  had  no  occasion  to  mention  Mary. 
The  commonness  of  the  name  (it  belonged  to  several  noted  women  in  the  New  Testament) 
may  have  led  to  the  omission.  So  in  Luke,  x.,  38,  as  we  have  seen,  the  description  of 
Martha  and  Mary  in  their  family  circumstances,  the  place  of  their  abode,  &c.,  is  omitted, 
although  the  very  gist  of  the  anecdote  turns  upon  their  marked  differences  of  character. 
But  the  connexion  of  tho  narrative  now  before  us,  with  the  approaching  death  of  Jesus, 
also  tended  to  preserve  the  locality.  And  as  John  mentions  the  name,  without  the  promise 
given  by  Matthew  (xxvi.,  13),  it  is  the  more  evident  that  the  latter  did  not  cause  him  to 
invent  the  former.  His  graphic  description  is  that  of  an  eye-witness ;  and  it  would  even 
he  easier  to  believe  that  Matt.,  xxvi.,  13,  was  itself  a  later  invention  than  that  John  was 
led  by  it  to  invent  the  name. 

t  None  of  the  Evangelists  but  John  mention  the  name  of  Judas.  Strauss  thinks  that 
"  if  Judas  had  really  been  named  in  the  original  tradition,  the  name  would  not  have  been 
kxit ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  his  bad  character  would  easily  lead  to  the  ascription 
of  this  bad  trait  to  hioL"  But  care  for  the  poor  was  not  a  likely  trait  to  ascribe  to  Judas, 
and  John  expressly  assigns  a  motive  of  his  own  for  his  language  (v.  6) ;  and  the  very  in* 
aptness  of  this  plea  to  Judas  may  have  caused  its  transfer  to  others.  We  certainly  can- 
Dot  suppose  that  all,  or  many,  of  the  Apostles  made  use  of  it,  but  the  one  who  said  it  may 
have  expressed  the  thought  of  others ;  though  Christ's  words  do  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose this.  Little  as  we  may  be  surprised  by  various  defects  in  their  views  and  feelings  at 
that  time,  there  are  two  points  of  view  in  this  plea  that  can  hardly  be  conceived  as  used  by 
any  other  than  Judas :  (1.)  If  their  minds  were  then  full  of  anticipations  of  Christ's  glor>% 
the  anointing,  as  a  demonstration  of  reverence  for  his  person,  could  not  appear  improper  to 
them;  (2.)  Or  if  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  his  approaching  sufferings  (which  is  not  so 
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But  Cbrist,  who  looks  only  at  tbe  heart,  saw  in  Mary's  act  an  exhi- 
bition of  that  overflowing  love  which  is  tbe  spring  and  source  of  true 
holiness,  and  rebuked  the  vulgar  tendency  that  wished  to  measure 
every  thing  by  its  own  standard.  *^Let  her  alone;  against  the  day  of 
my  burying  hath  she  kept  this  (she  has  preserved  it  for  my  embalming) ; 
she  has  shown  me  the  last  tokens  of  honour  and  affection,  not  to  be 
measured  by  vulgar  standards ;  she  knows  that  you  will  soon  have  me 
no  more  among  you,  while  the^K^or  ye  shall  have  always." 

probable),  tbey  ooold  itOl  leu  diiapprore  tn  expreeiioii  of  lore  far  him  wbom  thej  wen 
■0  eooa  to  loee.    Neither  of  tfaeie  ramaiti  would  apply  to  Jndaa. 

z 
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CHAPTER  L 

FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  TO  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 
§  243.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem^ 

THE  fiftme  of  Christ's  acts  had  been  diffused  among  the  thousands 
of  Jewsf  that  had  gathered  from  all  quarters  for  the  Passover. 
The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  particular,  had  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  law  allowed,|  they  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Bethany  to  see  Jesus,  and  especially  to  convince  themselves  of  the  res* 
urrection  of  Lazarus  by  ocular  evidence  and  inquiry  on  the  spot.  Per- 
haps on  Sunday  morning,  too,  before  Christ  went  to  Jerusalem,  itaany 
bad  gone  out.§ 

*  We  mait  here  aocoant  for  the  chronology  that  we  adopt.  We  set  oot  with  the  pre- 
■apposition  (for  which  reaaona  will  he  given  hereafter)  that  the  beginning  of  the  Passover, 
14th  Niian.  occurred  in  that  year  on  a  Friday.  Now  John,  xii.,  1,  gives  a  fixed  mark- 
Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  Passover ;  which  six  days  may  iuclade  tiiat 
which  forma  the  terminut  a  quo,  and  also  the  terminut  ad  guem.  If  he  incloded  the  first,  Christ 
reached  Bethany  on  the  Sabbath ;  not  very  likely,  as  he  was  wont  to  avoid  the  charge  of  vio- 
lating the  Mosaic  law  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  If  he  included  both  days,  Cbriat 
reached  Bethany  on  the^r*^  day  of  the  week.  But  then  the  Passover  caravan  must  have 
reached  Jericho  on  Sabbath,  or  on  Friday,  remaining  there  (m  Sabbath,  which  is  not  prob- 
able, from  the  general  tenor  of  the  separate  accounts.  The  only  supposition  that  avoida 
these  difficulties  is  that  John  included  neither  of  the  two  days,  and  that  Christ  arrived  in 
Bethany  on  Friday.  (Cf  iK>te,  p.  281.)  B.  Jacobi  supposes  that  Christ  arrived  so  late  on 
Friday  that  the  Sabbath  had  begun,  and  John,  therefore,  regarded  Friday  as  past;  this  sup 
position  would  remove  the  difficulty  without  altering  the  chronology. 

t  By  a  census  taken  under  Nero,  3,700,000  men  gathered  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover 
Joseph.,  B.  J.,  vi.,  9,  §  3. 

X  The  Sabbath-day's  journey  allowed  by  the  law  was  1000  paces ;  but  Bethany  was 
twice  that  far  from  Jerusalem.  The  habit  was  to  walk  the  first  1000  on  Sabbath  before 
funset;  the  others  afterward. 

$  John,  xii.,  9, 13.  According  to  the  other  Evangelists,  Jesus  came  on  the  same  day  with 
tiie  multitude  from  Jericho.  The  difficulty  is  not  wholly  inexplicable ;  nor  does  it  affect  the 
flubttance  of  the  narrative.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  (as  Schleiermacker  and  otliera  do) 
two  entries  uf  Christ  into  the  city  ;  the  first  being  described  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the 
■econd  in  John.  According  to  this  view,  he  entered  first  with  the  caravan  towards  even- 
ing, and  a  great  sensation  was  produced ;  thence  he  went  immediately  to  Bethany,  and 
(m  the  next  morning  (according  to  our  view,  the  second  day  after)  returned  to  the  city,  the 
fame  of  his  works  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  still  more  widely  bruited  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  second  entry,  expected  and  prepared  for,  causing  much  greater  excitement  than 
the  first  unannounced  and  unexpected  one.    But  in  this  case  we  should  have  to  admit  that 
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The  question  may  arise  whether  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
was  part  of  Christ's  plan,  or  not.  It  is  certainly  possible,  from  the  cir* 
cumstances  just  mentioned,  that  it  was  unsought  on  his  part  But  bad 
such  really  been  the  case,  he  would  have  avoided  the  multitude,  and 
entered  the  city  quietly  and  privately,  aa  he  could  easily  have  done. 
Had  he  not  had  higher  interests  in  view,  he  must  have  avoided  a  mode 
of  entry  which  confirmed  the  opinion  that  he  claimed  to  be  more  than 
a  mere  teacher,  and  which  would  afford  so  excellent  a  handle  to  hia 
enemies.  We  do  not,  indeed,  look  upon  it  as  brought  about  by  any 
management  on  his  part,  but  as  a  natural  result  of  the  circumstances, 
as  a  final  and  necessary  link  in  a  chain  of  consecutive  events.  We 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  foreseen  and  embraced  in  his  plan ;  and  his  plan 
was  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  his  Father,  which  he  fulfilled  as  a  free 
organ.  He  wished  to  yield  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  transient 
as  he  knew  it  would  be  in  most  of  them,  and  thus  to  testify,  in  the  face 
of  the  nation  and  of  mankind,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come,  and 
that  he  was  the  promised  Theocratic  King.  And  this  was  the  result 
of  hb  previous  labours,  brought  about  by  the  Divine  guidance.  If  be 
had  not  before,  in  the  same  direct  and  public  way,  proclaimed  himself 
Messiah,  he  now  did  it  before  the  eyes  of  all,  most  publicly  and  striking- 
ly. This  triumphant  entry  was  the  reply  to  many  questions ;  a  reply 
which  shut  out  all  doubt ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  world-historical  event* 

the  two  narratives  had  been  blended ;  parts  that  belonged  to  the  second,  as  g^ven  by  John, 
being  transferred  to  ttie  first  As  the  other  Qospels  (Mark  especially)  relate  that  he  ar> 
rived  late  in  the  evening  at  the  city,  and  went  directly  thence  to  Bethany,  there  appean 
good  groand  for  the  supposition.  The  stateo^ent  of  the  other  Evangelists  (his  going  to 
Bethany)  snits  exactly  John's  account  of  his  relations  with  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

Bat  yet,  if  our  mode  of  viewing  the  Gospels  be  correct,  it  may  very  well  have  been  tD> 
ferred — the  narrative  of  the  entry  being  separately  transmitted,  and  the  supposition  nato^ 
rally  arising  that  he  came  directly  with  the  caravan  from  Jericho-~that  the  Messianic  en- 
try  took  place  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

*  It  may  be  matter  of  question  what  features  of  the  entry  belonged  to  Christ's  plan,  and 
what  were  bruught  about  entirely  by  the  circumstances.  To  admit  that  any  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class  would  not  deprive  them  of  significance ;  the  developement  of  the 
circumstances  themselves,  apart  from  Christ's  immediate  intention,  or  in  connexion  there- 
with, might  adapt  them  to  symbolize  the  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  From  John, 
xii.,  14,  we  Icam  that  Christ,  finding  the  tlirong  so  great,  seated  himself  upon  an  ass  found 
just  at  hand,  which  act  was  subsequently  referred  to  Zach.,  ix.,  9,  and  the  narrative 
somewhat  modified  accordingly,  as,  indeed,  is  seen  in  Mattliew  (xxi.,  3-7),  where  two  beasta 
are  mentioned,  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  passage  in  Zachariah,  following  the  Alex- 
andrian version.  It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  John,  xii.,  16,  makes  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  view  of  this  event  taken  by  the  disciples  at  the  time,  from  that  in  which 
they  regarded  it  at  a  later  period,  when  all  had  been  fulfilled,  and  they  had  seen  Jesus  as 
the  glorified  Messiah ;  showing  that  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  only  accidental  after- 
wanl  trained  a  higher  significance.  None  but  an  eye-witness  would  have  made  such  a 
distincttou  at  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written.  If  this  should  be  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  the  ass  was  accidentally  there  (though  it  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  this), 
the  use  of  the  animal  is  not  thereby  rendered  the  less  significant,  or  a  less  apt  fulfilment 
of  the  Messianic  prophecy.  But,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  other  Gospels  represent  the  aCt 
as  inlaUioiuU  on  Christ's  part;  not,  however,  as  Strautt  will  have  it,  miraculous.    It  ia 
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Attended  by  his  disciples  and  the  host  that  had  gathered  into  Beth- 
any, Christ  sot  out  for  Jerusalem.  Many  more  advanced  to  meet  him 
from  the  city,  and  wore  hailed  by  those  who  had  been  with  Christ 
with  the  assurance  that  Lazams  had  indeed  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
In  the  increasing  throng,  Christ  mounted  an  ass  which  he  found  at  hand, 
for  his  own  convenience,  and  that  the  people  might  see  him.  And  thus 
the  natural  course  of  circumstances  aptly  symbolized  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  Goo,  and  its  total  rejection  of  worldly 
pomp  and  display,  as  typified  by  the  Prophet  Zachariah  (ix.,  9).  With 
joyous  songs  and  shoutings  he  was  introduced  into  the  city  as  Mes- 
siah, while  on  all  sides  was  heard  the  loud  acclaim,  "  Hosanna !  Jeho- 
vah prosper  him !  Blessed  is  he  tJlkt  cometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah'' 
(Ps.  cxviiL,  25, 26).  Some  Pharisees  among  the  multitude,  who  were 
perhaps  not  fully  decided  in  their  opinions,  though  recognizing  Jesus 
as  a  great  teacher,  were  displeased  that  he  was  thus  proclaimed  Mes- 
siah on  entering  the  city,  and  asked  him  to  silence  his  followers.  He 
answered,  **  I  tdl  you,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace^  the  stones  would 
try  out"^  An  event  had  occurred,  so  lofly  and  so  pregnant  with  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  might  rouse  even  the  dullest  to  re- 
joice. In  the  mouth  of  any  other,  even  the  greatest  of  men^  these 
words  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  self-exaltation ;  uttered  by  Him^ 
they  show  the  weighty  import  which  he  gave  to  his  manifestation. 
Christ's  conduct  in  this  respect,  moreover,  shows  that  such  an  entry 
into  Jerusalem  formed  part  of  his  plan. 

§  244.  Sadness  of  Christ  at  Sight  of  Jerusalem:    (Luke,  xix.,  41-44.) 

With  what  sorrow  must  that  heart,  so  full  of  love,  so  overflowing 
with  pity  for  the  misery  of  men,  have  been  wrung  as  he  approached 
for  the  last  time  the  City  whose  people  he  had  so  often  summoned  in 
Tain  to  repent,  the  metropolis  of  the  earthly  Theocracy — soon  to  be  lefl 
to  deserved  destruction,  from  which  he  could  not  save  it,  because  His 
voice  was  not  listened  to  !  With  tears  he  cried,  *' If  thou  hadst  knotcn, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace  !  hut  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes,'*  And  then  he  uttered  a 
prophecy  (v.  43,  44)  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  afterward 
abundantly  verified. 

Although  Christ,  doubtless,  went  immediately  on  his  entry  to  the 

wH  tt  all  impouible  to  humonixe  John'i  aocooot  with  Uiat  of  the  other  Evanj^luti ;  tht 
word  t^p^  in  T.  14  doei  not  of  necoMity  define  the  way  in  which  Chriat  obtained  the  aaat 
nd  John  atatea  many  pointa  very  oonciaely.  In  the  mean  time,  it  ia  a  qaeation  which  ao- 
ocmot  ia  the  moat  aimple. 

*  Luke,  xix.,  39.  If  we  aappoae  there  were  two  entriea  (which  thia  paaaagre  appean, 
IlioaS^  not  neceaaarily,  to  faToar),  tfaeae  worda  woold  refer  to  the  fiiat ;  and  the  Pbariaeea 
pfobtbly  acoaaipaaied  tiio  Paaaorer  caraTan  from  Galileo. 
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Temple  to  thank  God,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  most  place  here  the 
expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.* 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  he  made 
use  of  the  favourable  temper  of  the  people  to  impress  their  minds  with 
his  teaching.  In  the  mornings  he  taught  in  the  Temple ;  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  given  to  the  disciples,  with  whom,  in  the  evening,  he  was 
wont  to  retire  to  Bethany. 

§  245.  The  Fig-tree  Cursed.     (Matt,  xxi.,  18  ;  Mark,  xi.,  12.)— Paiti- 

ble  of  the  Fig-tree,     (Luke,  xiii.,  6-9.) 

A  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  history  must  now  be  ex- 
amined somewhat  closely.  Christ,  returning  with  his  disciples  in  the 
morning  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  became  hungry,  and  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf.  At  that  season  of  the  year  such  a  tree 
might  be  expected,  in  full  foliage,  to  bear  fruit  ;t  and  he  walked  to- 
wards it  to  pluck  off  the  figs.  Finding  none,  he  said,  "  No  man  eai 
fruit  of  thee  hereafter  forever  ^^  On  the  second  moming,|  the  disciples, 
coming  the  same  way,  were  astonished  to  find  the  fig-tree  withered. 

In  what  light  is  this  fact  to  be  regarded  1  Shall  we  see  in  it  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Christ's  words ;  in  fact,  a  miracle,  as  Matthew's  state- 
ment appears  to  imply  ]  All  his  other  miracles  were  acts  of  love, 
acts  of  giving  and  creation ;  this  would  be  a  punitive  and  destroying 
miracle,  falling,  too,  upon  a  natural  object,  to  which  no  guilt  could  cling. 
It  would  certainly  be  at  variance  with  all  other  peculiar  operations  of 
Christ,  who  came,  in  every  respect,  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.'* 
Shall  we  conceive  that  the  coincidence  with  Christ's  words  was  merely 
accidental — a  view  which  suits  Mark's  statement  better  than  Mat^ 
thew's  \  If  so,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  extract  from  Christ's  words, 
twist  them  as  we  may,  a  sense  worthy  of  him. 

The  proper  medium  is  to  be  found  in  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
act.  If  the  miracles  generally  have  a  symbolical  import  (and  we  have 
shown  that  in  some  it  is  particularly  prominent),  we  have  in  this  case 
one  that  is  entirely  symbolical.  The  fig-tree,  rich  in  foliage,  but  desti- 
tute of  fruit,  represents  the  Jewish  people,  so  abundant  in  outward 

« 
*  According  to  Mstt.,  xxi.,  15,  16,  the  diipleasDre  of  the  prieita  wu  kindled  when  the 

children  cried  ^  Hoianna!"  in  the  Temple.  Jetni  said  to  them,  "  UtTo  ye  nerer  read,  Oul 
of  the  moathf  of  babea  and  lucklings  hast  thoa  ordained  praise  T"  (Pi.  viiL,  3).  Thia  inci- 
dent might  be  confoanded  wi^  the  one  before  quoted  from  Luke ;  bat  it  has  featorea  ea* 
lentially  different  The  haughty  scribea  are  here  offended  becaoie  children  rejoice,  and 
Chriat  repliei.  in  effect,  "  The  gkiry  oi  God  ia  rerealed  to  children,  while  the  chiefa  of  tbs 
hierarchy,  in  the  pride  of  their  imagined  wiadom,  receive  no  impreaaiona  into  their  cold  and 
onausceptible  hearta." 

t  See  article  "Feige,"  in  Winer'i  Realw6rtert>uch.  The  remark  in  Mark,  xi.,  U^ 
"The  time  of  figa  waa  not  yet,"  preaenta  a  difikrulty ;  the  whole  aignificance  of  the  nair^ 
tive  liea  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  might  be  expected  to  bear  fruit,  but  waa  destitute  of  it. 

t  I  follow  here  If  ark'a  atatement,  which  aeomi  to  me  to  be  the  must  original  in  thia  par 
lirulan 
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ahowB  of  piety,  but  destitute  of  its  reality.  Their  vital  sap  was  aqaan- 
dered  upon  loaves.  And  as  the  fruitless  tree,  failing  to  realize  the  aim 
of  its  being,  was  destroyed ;  so  the  Theocratic  nation,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  to  be  overtaken,  after  long  forbearance,  by  the  judgments 
of  Gt>D,  and  shut  out  from  his  kingdom. 

The  prophets  were  accustomed  to  convey  both  instructions  and 
warnings  by  symbolical  acts ;  and  the  purport  of  this  act,  as  both  warn 
ing  and  prediction,  was  precisely  suited  to  the  time.  But  to  under- 
stand Christ's  act  aright,  we  must  not  conceive  that  he  at  once  caused 
a  sound  tree  to  wither.  This  would  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  aim  of  his  miracles ;  nor  would  it  correspond 
to  the  idea  which  he  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  disciples.  A 
sound  tree,  suddenly  destroyed,  would  certainly  be  n6  fitting  type  of 
the  Jewish  people.  We  must  rather  believe  that  the  same  cause  which 
made  the  tree  barren  had  already  prepared  the  way  for  its  destruction, 
and  that  Christ  only  hastened  a  crisis  which  had  to  come  in  the  course 
of  nature.  In  this  view  it  would  correspond  precisely  to  the  great 
event  in  the  world's  history  which  it  was  designed  to  prefigure :  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  long  been  fitting  it  for  de- 
rtruction ;  and  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  only  brought  on  the 
crisis. 

It  is  true,  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  added  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  event  above  related,  although  we  may  readily  believe  that 
the  disciples  were  not  so  capable  of  apprehending  his  meaning,  or  so 
inclined  to  do  it,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  explanation.  But  we  find 
such  an  explanation  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  Jig-tree  (Luke,  xiii., 
6-9),  which  evidently  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  we  just  unfi>lded. 
As  the^ac^  is  wanting  in  Luke,  and  the  parable  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
we  have  additional  reason  to  infer  such  a  correspondence.  We  can- 
not conclude,  with  some,  that  the  narrative  of  the  fact  was  merely 
framed  from  an  embodiment  of  the  parable ;  nor  that  the  fact  itself,  so 
definitely  related,  was  purely  ideal ;  but  we  find  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  an  intimation  that  idea  and  history  go  here  together;  and 
that,  according  to  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  persons  who  trans- 
mitted the  accounts,  the  one  or  the  other  was  thrown  into  the  back- 
l^round. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt.,  xxi.,  21 ; 
Mark,  xi.,  23)  on  the  power  of  faith  to  **  remove  mountains"  really  be- 
long in  this  connexion.  Against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  miracle  proper  was 
really  subordinate,  and  that  the  faith  of  the  disciples  was  to  show  its  pow- 
er in  modes  very  different  from  that  illustrated  by  the  fact.  But  if  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  in  this  connexion,  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the 
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tttention  of  the  disciples  had  been  drawn  to  the  subordinate  feature  (the 
withering  of  the  tree),  Christ  made  use  of  their  astonishment  for  a  pur- 
pose very  important  in  this  last  period  of  his  stay  with  them,  viz.,  to  in- 
cite them  to  act  of  themselves-  by  the  power  of  God  ;  not  to  be  so 
amazed  at  what  He  wrought  with  that  power,  but  to  remember  that  in 
communion  with  him  they  would  be  able  to  do  the  same,  and  even 
greater  things.  The  sense  of  his  words  then  would  be  :  "  You  need 
not  wonder  at  a  result  like  this ;  the  result  was  the  least  of  it ;  you 
shall  do  still  greater  things  by  the  power  of  God,  if  you  only  possess 
the  great  essential,  Faith." 

If  we  adopted  this  view,  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Luke, 
xvii.,  6,  as  the  original  form  of  Christ's  language  with  regard  to  the 
fig-tree ;  and  to  suppose  that  in  Matthew  and  Mark  different  expres- 
sions, conveying  similar  thoughts,  had  been  blended  together.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  view  itself  is  altogether  well  supported. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  the  original  form  of  Christ's 
words  in  explanation  of  the  miracle  was  lost ;  its  symbolical  import, 
which  is  really  its  chief  import,  was  made  subordinate  to  the  miracle 
itself;  and  another  expression  of  Christ,  better  adapted  to  this  concep- 
tion of  the  fact,  was  brought  into  connexion  with  it. 

§  246.  MachinaUons  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  sensation  created  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  quickened  the  resolution  to  which  the  more  hasty  portion  of  the 
Sanhedrim  had  long  been  inclined,  to  put  Jesus  out  of  the  way.  The 
time  and  mode  of  its  execution  depended  upon  the  fact  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  entering  the  city ;  and  men  of  all  classes  waited  anxiously 
to  see  whether  he  would  dare  openly  to  face  his  enemies.  Before  his 
arrival,  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  that  any  one  who  should  ascertain  hia  - 
place  of  abode  should  inform  them  of  it,  that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  his  arrest* 

The  triumphant  Messianic  entry  of  Christ,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
enthusiastic  multitude,  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  hierarchical 
party.  '*  See,"  said  tliey  in  anger, ''  how  ye  prevail  nothing  /  behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  him  !"t  They  now  determined  to  make  use  of  craft. 
We  cannot  decide,  from  the  brief  intimations  of  the  Evangelists, 
whether  they  first  intended  to  make  use  of  the  Sicariif^  who  at  that  time 
were  employed  frequently  by  the  unprincipled  heads  of  parties ;  or 
whether  it  was  their  plan  from  the  beginning  to  get  him  into  their  power 
by  stratagem,  and  then  have  him  condemned  under  the  forms  of  law. 
This  last  would  be  more  in  consonance  with  their  usual  hypocrisy. 

•  John.  xi..  56,  57.  t  Ibid..  xiL.  19. 

I  Matt.,  xxvi,  4.  It  CAiiDot  b«  weU  daoided  whedier  ingrtUttv  refen  to  ■—it'TtHi 
«r  to  bgal  marder. 
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Doubtless  the  pleas  and  accusations  to  be  employed  were  all  readj; 
abundant  material  had  been  gathered  from  Christ's  labours  both  in 
G«lilee  and  Jerusalem.  Still,  they  must  have  welcomed  any  new  de- 
velopements  which  might  serve  to  justify  his  condemnation  on  the 
ground  of  Jewish  law,  or  to  present  him  to  the  Roman  authorities  as  a 
culprit.* 


§  247.  Comhination  of  the  Phariseei  and  Heradians. — Christ* s 

on  paying  Tribute  to  Ccuar. 

Besides  the  Pharisaical  party,  there  was  another  among  the  Jevirs  at 
that  time,  the  Herodians,  a  political  rather  than  religious  party,  whose 
greatest  care  was  to  preserve  the  public  quiet,  and  avoid  all  occasions 
of  offence  to  the  Romans.  These  two  parties  now  combined  against 
Christ  ;t  not  the  first  or  the  last  instance  in  history  in  which  priests 
have  made  use  of  politicians,  even  otherwise  opposed  to  them,  to  crush 
a  reformer  whose  zeal  might  be  inimical  to  both. 

A  question  was  proposed  to  Christ,  apparently  out  of  respect  to  his 
authority,  but  really  with  a  view  to  draw  such  an  answer  from  him  as 
would  offend  either  the  hierarchs  or  politicians :  '*  Master ,  we  know 
that  thou  art  true  ;  for  thou  regardeet  not  the  person  ofmen^  but  teacheet 
the  way  of  God  in  truth  :  is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  CcBsar^  or  not  ?"^ 
A  denial  of  the  obligation  would  subject  him  to  accusation  before  the 
Roman  authorities  as  a  man  politically  dangerous,  and  a  ringleader  of 
rebellion.  To  acknowledge  it,  might  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  de- 
grading the  dignity  of  the  Theocratic  nation.    Asking  for  a  Roman 

*  In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  view  of  the  eventi  that  preceded  and  contribnted  to  tbo 
death  of  Chriat»  we  moit  compare  the  lynoptical  acconnti  with  that  of  John.  The  former, 
howeTer,  collecting  into  the  ipace  of  a  few  dayi  events  which,  according  to  John,  occorred 
at  varioai  pointi  of  time,  leave  many  gaps  and  obtcnrities.  Pharisaical  plots  and  schemea 
tfiat  were,  perhaps,  going  on  for  years,  are  all  transferred  to  this  period.  According  to  thd 
■ynoptical  accoonts,  the  Sanhedrim  sent  a  deputation  to  Christ  while  he  taaght  pablioly  in 
the  Temple,  asking  his  authority  for  so  doing.  Christ,  seeing  that  they  only  meant  to  en> 
gnmre  him,  replied  by  a  question  that  was  rather  dangerous  for  them  t  "  The  baptism  of 
John,  whence  was  itT  from  heaven,  or  of  men  7"  (Matt.,  xxi.,  25).  Their  interests  would  be 
prejudiced  by  admitting  it  to  be  "  from  heaven ;"  their  fear  of  alienating  the  people,  who 
revered  John  as  a  prophet,  forbade  them  to  say  it  was  "  of  men."  They  dierefore  evaded 
the  question,  and  Christ  declared  himself  to  be  thereby  Justified  in  refusing  to  answer 
theirs.  In  this  statement  itself  there  is  nothing  improbable ;  the  only  possible  doubt  is  as 
to  its  chronological  connexion.  Could  the  Sanhedrim  have  sent  such  a  deputation  to  Christ 
at  a  time  when  matters  had  gone  so  far  as  John's  account  represents  them  1  The  question 
proposed  cannot  but  remind  us  of  that  offered  to  Christ  (John,  ii.,  18)  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry ;  the  answer  reminds  us,  also,  of  Christ's  appeal,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  the 
testimony  of  John  &e  Baptist.  Without  venturing  to  decide  the  point,  we  may  suggest 
diat  the  chronology  is  at  fault  And,  at  any  rate,  the  obscurity  in  the  connexion  of  events 
in  die  synoptical  Gospels,  arising  from  the  omission  of  Christ's  previous  labours  in  Jemsa* 
lem,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  fill  ^em  up  from  John's  definite  historical  outline.  Biatt^ 
XXL,  46,  recalls  forcibly  John's  statements  of  similar  facts  before  occurring  in  the  city, 

t  Mark,  iii.,  6,  perhaps  implies  that  this  onion  was  formed  at  an  earlier  period. 

I  Mark,  xii.,  14, 15. 
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denarius,  he  inquired,  ^*  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  V* 
"  Caesar's."  The  very  currency  of  the  coin  implied  an  acknowledg 
ment  of  the  political  dependence  of  the  nation  upon  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  obligations  that  flowed  from  such  dependence.  This 
conclusion  he  uttered  in  very  few  words:  "Render  unto  Ctesar  the 
things  that  are  Casar's^  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God*s.'* 

These  words  imply  that  it  was  not  Christ's  calling  to  alter  the  rela- 
tions and  duties  of  civil  society.  Had  he  meant  to  represent  himself 
as  Messiah  in  the  sense  of  Messiahship  held  by  the  Pharisees,  he  must 
have  given  a  different  reply ;  but  his  answer  taught  them  that  their  ob» 
ligations  to  Caesar  were  not  inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  600 ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  latter  constituted  the  basis  of  the  former.  At 
the  same  time,  it  reminded  them  of  a  duty  to  which  they  were  most 
unfaithful,  viz.,  to  give  truly  to  God  what  is  God*s  ;  as  man,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  his  image,  belongs  to  him^  and  should  be  dedicated  to  him. 
And  the  "  giving  to  God  what  is  God*s"  not  only  affords  the  basis,  but 
also  fixes  the  just  limitations  of  the  civil  obligations  growing  out  of  re- 
lations brought  about  by  Divine  Providence. 

§  248.  Christ* s  Reply  to  the  Sadducecs  about  the  Resurrection,    (Matt, 
xxii.,  23,  seq. ;  Mark,  xii.,  18 ;  Luke,  xx.,  27.) 

Between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Sadducees  there  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,*  nothing  in  common.  But  although  that 
party  generally  paid  little  heed  to  popular  religious  movements,  and 
had  as  yet  hardly  noticed  Christ,  their  attention,  and  even  their  favour, 
was  drawn  to  him  by  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees.  His  happy  de- 
feat of  the  schemes  of  the  latter  induced  the  Sadducees  to  tempt  him 
with  a  question  in  regard  to  marriage  in  the  resurrection,  which  might, 
perhaps,  embarrass  him  on  the  ground  that  he  occupied.  But  with 
them,  as  with  the  Pharisees,  he  struck  at  the  root,  and  traced  their  er- 
rors to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
Had  they  known  the  Scriptures,  he  showed  them  (even  the  law,  which 
they  acknowledged,  for  he  quoted  out  of  Exodus),  not  only  in  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  a  necessary  connexion  between 
the  faith  revealed  there  and  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal,  individual 
life  for  man  (v.  31,  32).  Had  they  known  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
they  would  not  have  supposed  that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  pres- 
ent life  must  be  preserved  in  the  future  ;  God  could  bestow  the  new 
existence  in  a  far  different,  nay,  in  a  glorified  form  (v.  29,  30). 

He  thus  refuted  the  Sadducees,  both  negatively  and  positively.  Neg- 
atively, by  showing  that  their  question  went  on  the  false  hypothesia 
that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  present  sensible  life  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  future  spiritual  one ;  and  positively,  by  showing  the 

•  C£  p.  35. 
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•ential  import  of  the  declaration  in  the  Pentateuch,  '*  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  haac^  and  the  God  of  Jacob*'  How  could 
God  place  himself  in  so  near  a  relation  to  individual  men,  and  ascribe 
to  them  so  high  a  dignity,  if  they  were  mere  perishable  appearances ; 
if  they  had  not  an  essence  akin  to  his  own,  and  destined  for  imaior- 
talityl 

We  must  bear  in  mind  here  the  emphatic  sense  in  which  Christ  con- 
trasts the  "  dead"  and  the  "  living ;"  a  sense  which  is  evident  (apart 
from  John's  Gospel)  in  the  passage,  *'  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead**'^ 
It  is  in  this  emphatic  sense  that  he  says,  "  Crod  u  not  the  God  <>f  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living''^  (v.  32).  The  living  G^d  can  only  be  conceived 
as  the  God  of  the  living.  And  this  argument,  derived  from  the  The- 
ocratic basis  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  a  more  general 
one,  viz.,  the  connexion  between  the  consciousness  of  God  and  that  of 
immortality.  Man  could  not  become  conscious  of  God  as  his  God,  i£ 
be  were  not  a  personal  spirit,  divinely  allied,  and  destined  for  eternity, 
an  eternal  object  (as  an  individual)  of  God  ;  and  thereby  far  above  all 
natural  and  perishable  beings,  whose  perpetuity  is  that  of  the  species, 
not  the  individual. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Christ  does  not  enter  further  into  the 
faith  of  immortality  as  defined  in  the  belief  of  the  resurrection ;  his 
opponents  could  not  appreciate  the  latter  until  they  had  been  made  to 
feel  the  need  of  the  former. 

§  249.  Chrufs  Exposition  of  the  First  and  Great  Commandment,"^ 

(Mark,  xii.,  28-34.) 

The  promptness  vrith  which  Christ  silenced  the  Pharisees  and  Sad* 
ducees  inclined  towards  him  many  of  the  better-minded.|  One  of 
these,  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  a  witness 
of  truth,  if  not  as  Messiah,  put  a  question  to  him  in  good  faith,  in  order 
to  make  known  his  agreement  of  sentiment  with  him  :§  "  Which  is  the 
first  commandment  of  all  ?**  And  when  Christ  replied  that  all  the 
commandments  were  implied  in  two  ''  the  supreme  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as  one's  self,"  he  assented  with  all  his  heart, 
declaring  that  this  was,  indeed,  more  than  *'  all  whole  bumt-ofierings  and 
sacrifices."     Jesus,  whose  loving  heart  always  welcomed  the  g^ms  of 

•  CC  p.  310. 

t  The  qoibblei  of  the  Rabbinical  writen  on  tbia  paaaage,  compared  with  Chriat*i  pith 
fimnd  laying,  illaitrate  the  proverb,  "Duo  cum  dieutU  idem,  mm  ett  idem." 

X  Bo,  rt  the  coancil  of  Cottnitz,  when  John  Hvsb,  the  witness  for  Christ  and  trath,  was 
condemned  by  a  majority  of  scribes  and  priests,  there  were  yet  a  few  among  the  malti- 
tade  of  better  spirit,  who  were  moved  by  the  power  of  troth  in  his  replies  and  coodact, 
nd  manifested  their  sympathy. 

$  We  follow  Mark  rather  than  Matthew,  who  represents  the  question  aa  pat  in  a  hoatile 
spirit  Mark's  description  coincides  with  Lake,  xz.,  39,  where  certain  of  the  icribet  tm 
represented  as  expressing  their  assent  to  the  Savioor's  answen. 
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trath  and  goodness,  praised  the  spirit  of  the  man's  reply,  saying,  *^  Thtm 
art  not  far  from  the  mngdom  of  Crod.*'  And  in  this  he  intended  no 
more  and  no  less  than  the  words  themselves  conveyed.  Had  he  con- 
sidered an  earnest  moral  striving,  such  as  this  man  expressed,  to  be  suffi- 
cient, he  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  not  only  near,  but  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  tells  him,  however,  that  he  is  on  the  way  to  it, 
because  he  was  freed  from  the  Pharisaic  delusion  of  the  righteousness 
of  works,  and  knew  the  nature  of  genuine  piety ;  and  could,  therefore, 
more  readily  be  convinced  of  what  he  still  lacked  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which  he  so  well  understood.  The  conscious  need  of  redemption, 
thus  awakened,  would  lead  him  to  the  only  source  whence  his  wants 
could  be  supplied. 

§  250.  The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.     (Luke,  x.,  25,  seq.) 

We  here  deviate  a  moment  from  chronological  order,  to  introduce  a 
similitude  germane  to  the  conversation  just  set  forth.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Luke  omits  that  conversation  and  gives  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan^  which  is  obviously  akin  to  it  in  import,  and  is,  in  turn, 
omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in  other  cases 
already  mentioned,!  the  Evangelists  divided  the  matter  among  them,  in 
Tiew  of  this  very  congeniality  of  meaning. 

The  parable  introduces  a  man  asking  Christ  what  he  must  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life.  We  might  infer  from  Luke's  statement  that  his  mo- 
tives were  bad  ;  but  the  narrative  does  not  confirm  this  view,  although 
Christ's  reply  does  not  place  him  beside  the  man  who  was  "  near"  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  was  one  of  the  vofUKoi  (lawyers),  who,  as  we 
have  said  (p.  247,  note),  differed  from  the  Pharisees  in  occupying  them- 
selves more  with  the  original  writings  of  Scripture  than  with  the  tradi- 
tions. In  this  respect  they  stood  nearer  to  Christ  than  the  Pharisees. 
The  Saviour  does  not  prescribe,  as  the  lawyer,  perhaps,  expected,  any 
new  and  special  command,  but  refers  him  to  the  law  itself,  which  he 
had  made  his  particular  study :  '*  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  How 
readest  thou  V*  The  lawyer  quoted  in  reply  (as  did  the  scribe  referred 
to  in  the  last  section)  the  all-embracing  commandment  to  love  God  and 
one's  neighbour.  "D<?  tAt>,"  said  Christ,  ^^and  thou  shait  live;^*  im- 
plying, what,  indeed,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  that 
if  a  man  were  really  capable  of  a  life  wholly  pervaded  by  this  love,  he 
would  lack  nothing  to  justify  him  before  God. 

The  lawyer  was  probably  ill-disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  requisites 
of  this  perfect  law ;  and  Christ,  therefore,  sets  vividly  before  him  in  the 

*  Thii  pftimbla.  like  that  nentiooed  p.  916.  note,  ii  pecnlUr  in  thi«,  that  tiie  trath  of  tfafl 
higher  iphere  ia  not  illoatrated  by  a  fact  from  the  lower,  bat  the  general  trath,  by  a  ip« 
cial  caae  from  the  aamo  iphere,  which  may  in  itself  have  been  matter  of  fact. 

t  Cf.  p.  315,  note,  and  p.  35S. 
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parable  the  nature  of  a  genuine  and  practical  love,  shown  in  the  Sa- 
maritan, in  contrast  with  that  obedience  to  the  1^  which  goes  no  fur- 
ther than  the  lips,  illustrated  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite.  And  in 
conclusion,  he  told  him,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thou  shalt  fulfil 
the  law."  The  contrast  between  true  and  pretended  love  is  thus  made 
prominent  in  the  parable  in  opposition  (1)  to  the  hypocrisy,  and  (2}  to 
the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  the  Pharisees.* 

§  251.  Chrises  Interpretation  of  Psalm  ex.,  1.     (Mark,  xii.,  35-37.) 

We  return  now  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.     We  are  informed  hj 
the  Evangelists  that  in  the  course  of  these  controversies  with  his  oppo* 
nents  Christ  put  to  them  the  question,  how  it  could  be  that  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  and  yet  that  David  called  him  "  Lord'' 
(Ps.  ex.,  1).     We  are  not  precisely  told  with  what  view  he  proposed 
the  question ;  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from  Matthew's 
statement,  that  afler  he  had  so  answered  their  captious  queries  as  to 
put  them  to  shame,  he  sought  in  turn  to  embarrass  then\.     But  was  it 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  put  questions  merely  for 
such  a  purpose  ]     Nothing  like  it,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
words  or  actions.     Nor  can  we  well  imagine  that  the  shrewd  Pharisees 
could  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  such  an  interrogatory.     Their 
views  would  naturally  have  suggested  the  reply  that  Messiah  was  allu- 
ded to  in  respect  to  his  bodily  descent,  when  called  the  "  Son  of  Da- 
vid ;"  and  to  his  Divine  authority  as  Theocratic  King  when  called 
**  Lord."     In  this  case,  then,  as  in  a  recent  one,  we  follow  in  prefer^ 
ence  the  statement  of  Mark ;  according  to  which,  Christ  put  the  ques- 
tion while  teaching  in  the  Temple,  perhaps  in  answer  to  something 
said  in  hostility  to  him.t 

But  for  what  purpose  of  instruction  did  he  quote  the  Psalm  t  Shut- 
ting out  every  thing  but  what  Mark  says,  we  should  have  to  suppose 
that  he  used  it  to  combat  the  opinion  that  Messiah  must  come  of  the 
line  of  David ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  Mes- 
siahship  against  those  who  questioned  his  own  descent  from  David 
(John,  vii.,  42).  But  Paul  could  not  have  presupposed  it  as  a  settled 
fact|  that  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  had  He  ever  expressed  him- 
self according  to  the  supposition  just  given.  Nor  w^ould  his  argu- 
ment, in  this  case,  be  as  striking  as  we  commonly  see  in  his  disputes ; 
for,  as  we  have  said,  he  might  be  David's  Lord,  in  one  sense,  and  his 

*  It  hu  been  lappoced,  lince  Cbriit'i  reply  ii  not  preciiely  an  answer  to  the  qnestioo 
in  V.  29,  that  the  parable  may  have  been  separately  transmitted,  and  at  a  later  period  put 
into  this  connexion,  a  connexion  imitated  from  Mark,  xii..  28,  seq. ;  the  two  rerses  of  this 
passage  (29-31)  being  transferred  in  Lake  from  Christ's  month  to  the  lawj'cr's.  Bot  even 
if  we  admit  that  the  connecting  link  in  the  dialogue  is  not  fally  given  in  Luke,  x.,  29,  tlie 
historical  order  is  so  obvioas,  that  we  are  thrown  upon  no  such  forced  explanations. 

t  The  word  ivotcfiOttf  favours  this  condosion.  ^  Cf.  p.  17,  and  Heb.,  viL,  14. 
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Son  in  another.  Our  view,  then,  is  that  Christ  quoted  the  Psalm  in  or- 
der to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  Gtod,  and 
to  oppose,  not  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be  Son  of  David,  but  a  one-sided 
adherence  to  this,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  higher  one.  Per- 
haps offence  had  been  taken  at  the  higher  titles  which  he  assumed  to 
himself;  and  he  may  have  been  thereby  led  to  adopt  this  course  of  ar- 
gument As  he  had  before  used  Ps.  Ixxxii.,  6,*  to  convince  the  Jews 
on  their  own  ground  that  it  was  no  blasphemy  for  him  to  claim  the  title 
**  Son  of  God"  in  the  highest  sense ;  so  now  he  used  Ps.  ex.  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  Mes- 
sianic idea.f  Still,  the  passage  may  only  have  preserved  to  us  the 
head  or  beginning  of  a  fuller  exposition. 

Even  though  it  be  proved  that  David  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Psalm  quoted,  Christ's  argument  is  not  invalidated  thereby.  Its  prin- 
cipal point  is  precisely  that  of  the  Psalm ;  the  idea  of  the  Theocratic 
King,  King  and  Priest  at  once,  the  one  founded  upon  the  other,  raised 
up  to  God,  and  looking,  with  calm  assurance,  for  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict with  his  foes,  and  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
This  idea  could  never  be  realized  in  any  man  ;  it  was  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  and  in  Him  it  was  fulfilled.  This  idea  went  forth  necessarily 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  from  the  organic  connexion 
of  events  in  the  old  Theocracy ;  it  was  the  blossom  of  a  history  and  a 
religion  that  were,  in  their  very  essence,  prophetical.  In  this  regard  it 
is  matter  of  no  moment  whether  David  uttered  the  Psalm  or  not.  His- 
tory and  interpretation,  perhaps,  may  show  that  he  did  not  But  whether 
it  was  a  conscious  prediction  of  the  royal  poet,  or  whether  some  other, 
in  poetic  but  holy  inspiration,  seized  upon  this  idea,  the  natural  blos- 
som and  off-shoot  of  Judaism,  and  assigned  it  to  an  earthly  monarch, 
although  in  its  true  sense  it  could  never  take  shape  and  form  in  such 
a  one— still  it  was  the  idea  by  which  the  Spirit,  of  which  the  inspired 
seer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  but  the  organ,  pointed  to  Jesus. 
The  only  difference  is  that  between  conscious  and  unconscious  proph- 
ecy. And  if  Christ  really  named  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  we 
are  not  reduced  to  the  alteruative  of  detracting  from  his  infallibility  and 
unconditional  truthfulness,  or  else  of  admitting  that  David  really  wrote 
it.  The  question  of  the  authorship  was  immaterial  to  his  purpose ;  it 
was  no  part  of  his  Divine  calling  to  enter  into  such  investigations ;  his 

•  CC  p.  327. 

t  We  see  here  a  mmrk  of  that  higher  unity  in  which  the  lineament!  of  Chritt'i  picture, 
aa  given  by  the  first  three  Qot peli,  harmonize  with  thoae  given  by  John.  Although  at  a 
later  period  the  view  which  conceived  Chriit,  aa  to  hii  calling,  persoo,  and  authority, 
wholly  or  mainly  as  "  the  Son  of  David,"  waa-oppoaed  by  another  equally  one-aided  theofy, 
which  recognized  him  only  aa  "  Son  of  God/'  and  thrust  out  &e  "  Son  of  David"  entirelj 
it  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  procedure,  indeed,  to  infer  [aa  some  have  done]  that  tiio  prev 
alence  of  the  latter  doctrine  alone  gave  riae  to  the  invention  of  this  paaaag*. 
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teacliingB  and  his  revelation  lay  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Here  [as 
often  elsewhere]  he  doubtless  employed  the  ordinary  title  of  the  Psalm 
-^^e  one  to  which  his  hearers  were  accustomed. 

What  we  have  said  in  another  place*  in  regard  to  the  place  assigned 
by  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  prophecies  is  enough,  we 
thmk,  to  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  revelation  not  fully  developed, 
but  veiled ;  not  brought  out  entirely  into  clear  consciousness,  but  con- 
taining also  a  circle  of  unconscious  prophecies.  Let  us  be  careful 
that  we  are  not  again  brought  into  bondage  to  a  Rabbinical  theology  of 
the  letter,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ. 

§  252.  The  Widow's  Mite.    (Luke,  xxu,  1-4 ;  Mark,  xii.,  41-44.) 

Christ  had  warned  the  disciples  against  the  mock-holiness  of  the 
Pharisees.  A  poor  widow  cast  two  mites,  all  her  wealth,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  He  made  use  of  this  incident  to  impress 
them  again  with  the  truth,  so  often  and  so  variously  illustrated  by  him, 
that  it  is  the  heart  which  fixes  the  character  of  pious  actions  ;  that  the 
greatest  gifts  are  valueless  without  pure  motives ;  the  smallest,  worthy, 
with  them.  The  same  principle  was  set  forth  in  his  saying  that  great 
and  somll  acts  were  alike  in  moral  worth,  if  done  in  his  name.i 

§  253.  Christ  predicts  the  Divine  Judgments  upon  Jerusalem.    (Matt^ 

xxiii.) 

Before  leaving  the  Temple,  Christ  delivered  a  discourse^  full  of 
severity  against  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  through  whom  destruction 
was  soon  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation.  He  then  announced  the 
judgments  of  God,  in  a  series  of  prophecies  that  were  afterward 
fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Regarding  himself  as  al- 
ready removed  from  the  earth,  he  says  nothing  further  of  what 
was  to  befall  his  own  person,  but  predicts  that  the  agents  by  whose 
labours  his  work  was  to  be  extended  would  be  persecuted,  like  the 
witnesses  for  the  truth  of  old ;  and  that  the  Jews,  thus  partaking  of 
the  wicked  spirit  of  their  fathers,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
sins,  and  bring  upon  themselves  the  wrath  which  the  accumulated  guilt 
of  ages  had  been  gathering.  Glancing  with  Divine  confidence  at  the 
developement  of  his  work,  he  says:  "  Beheld  !  I  send  unto  you  prophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ;§  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your 

■  Cf.  p.  900.  t  Cf.  p.  288. 

X  Tbii  difcoarie,  u  given  iu  Matt.,  xxiii.,  containB  many  passage!  attered  on  other  ooca- 
■ions. 

$  The  application  of  these  Old  Testament  designations  to  Christ's  organs  is  not  strange ; 
he  intended  by  it  an  analosry  to  the  Theocratic  developement.  There  were  propKei$  in  the 
early  Christian  Chan*li ;  and  the  terra  *'ieritfs"  is  applied,  in  Matt,  xiii.,  5*2,  to  teachera 
in  the  "  kingdom  oi  heaven"  on  earth.    As  this  last  discourse,  as  given  by  Matthew,  mm. 
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iynagogueSf  and  pentcute  them  from  city  to  city  ;  and  some  of  them  ye 
shaU  kiU  and  crucify"  He  concludes  with  a  mournful  allusion  to  the 
catastrophe  which  was  to  be  so  big  with  interest  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  the  judgment  over  Jerusalem,  and  to  his  second  advent  to 
judge  the  earth  and  complete  his  work.  ''  O  Jerusalem^  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets^  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee, 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not.*  Behold  / 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  ;t  frr  I  say  unto  you,  that .  ye  shaU 
not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shaU  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  th€ 
name  of  the  Lord**  He  obviously,  in  this  last  clause,  betokens  his 
second  and  triumphal  advent  as  Theocratic  King.  Other  persons, 
however,  are  implied  than  those  to  whom  the  discourse  was  directed : 
they  were  least  likely  ever  to  welcome  him  with  praises,  and  the  words 
denote  a  willing,  not  a  forced  submission.  We  take  them  as  referring 
to  the  Jews  in  general,  as  the  previous  verse  refers  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  in  general ;  the  particular  generation  intended  being  lefk 
undefined. 

§  254.  Christ* s  Prediction  of  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and' 
of  his  Second  Advent,     (Mark,  xiii. ;  Matt.,  xxiv.) 

Christ  had  left  the  Temple  with  the  disciples.  They  were  admi- 
ring the  external  splendour  of  the  edifice,  and  he,  stiD  full  of  prophecy, 
took  advantage  of  it  to  tell  them  that  all  this  magnificence  should  be 
swept  away  in  the  general  ruin  of  the  city.  These  intimations  kindled 
an  anxious  curiosity  in  their  minds,  and  when  they  were  alone  with 
him,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  questioned  him  closely  as  to  the 
signs  by  which  the  approaching  catastn^he  could  be  known,  and  the 
time  when  it  should  take  place. 

taint  varioQi  pastagea  given  by  Luke  io  the  table-conversation  (ch.  zL),  ao  Luke  ioaerta 
ihert  this  prophetic  aonoaocemeot.  whoae  proper  poaition  ia  fofmd  in  Matthew.  In  oppo- 
■ition  to  Dr.  Schneckenburger  (Stnd.  d.  Evang.  GeiatL  WUrtemb.,  vi.,  1,  p.  35),  I  mait 
think  that  the  form  of  ChriiiC'i  wordi  given  by  Lake  ia  the  lesa  original.  It  ibowa  the 
traces  of  Christian  language.  In  Lake,  xi,  49.  this  prophecy  is  introduced  as  coming  from 
"  the  wisilom  of  God"  (cf.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.,  37).  The  origin  of  this  form  of  citation 
is  accounted  for  very  naturally  by  my  dear  colleague  and  friend,  Dr.  Tice*ten^  on  the  groand 
that  so  notable  a  prediction  could  readily  be  transmitted  as  a  separate  one ;  that  it  was  so 
transmitted  as  an  utterance  of  the  Divine  wisdoq)  manifested  in  Christ ;  and  that  Luke, 
receiviui;  it  in  this  form,  so  incorporated  it  in  his  collection. 

*  Wc  have  already  remarked  that  these  words  necessarily  presuppose  previous  and  re* 
peatod  lalwurs  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem.     Cf  p.  157,  324,  note. 

t  He  withdraws  from  them  his  blessing,  saving  presence,  and  "  leaves"  them,  since  they 
tDtll  not  be  saved,  to  the  desolation  and  destruction  they  have  brought  upon  themselves. 
By  the  wonl  "house"  we  need  not  necessarily  understand  "temple"  (cf  De  Wetie,  in  loc); 
but  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  Christ  did  not  really  mean  the  Temple,  which  he  was  Jast 
leaving.  If  so.  he  calls  it  "their"  house,  not  the  house  of  God,  because  their  depravity 
hnd  desecrated  the  holy  place.  His  leaving  it  was  a  sign  that  God's  presence  abonld 
ciwell  in  it  no  more. 
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It  wu  certainly  far  from  Christ's  iDtendon  to  gire  them  m  oompleCe 
view  of  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gor  *jp  to  ita 
final  consummation.  He  imparted  only  so  much  as  was  neconsarr  to 
guard  them  against  deception,  to  stimulate  their  watchfalaeas,  and  con- 
firm their  confidence  that  the  end  would  come  at  lasL  Much,  indeed, 
was  at  that  time  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  could  only  be  made 
clear  by  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  progrcsa 
of  events.  Indeed,  if  they  had  fully  understood  the  intimadons  he 
bad  previously  given,  they  might  have  spared  themselves  manj  ques- 
tions. It  was  always  Christ's  method  to  cast  into  their  minds  the  eeeda 
of  truth,  that  were  only  to  spring  up  into  fiill  consciousness  at  a  later 
period.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  his  prophecies  of  the  futore 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  clear  and  con- 
nected knowledge  on  that  point  was  not  essential  to  the  preachers  of 
his  Gospel.  Many  predictions  had  necessarily  to  remain  obscure  until 
the  time  of  their  fulfilment.  He  himself  says  (Matt.,  xziv.,  36 ;  Mark, 
xiiL,  32)  that  the  day  and  hour  of  the  final  decision  are  known  only  to 
the  counsels  of  the  Father ;  and,  as  it  would  be  trifling  to  refer  this  to 
the  precise  **  day  and  hour,"  rather  than  to  the  time  in  general,  it  could 
not  have  been  his  purpose  to  g^ve  definite  information  on  the  subject. 
To  know  the  time,  presupposed  a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
events,  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  free  beings — a  prescience  which 
none  but  the  Father  could  have ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  Christ  ex- 
pressly denies,  that  He  had  received  it  by  a  special  Divine  revelation. 
Not  that  he  could  err,  but  that  his  knowledge  was  conscious  of  its  lim- 
its ;  although  he  knew  the  progress  of  events,  and  saw  the  slow  course 
of  their  developement,*  as  no  mortal  could. 

When,  therefore,  Christ  speaks  in  this  discourse  of  the  great  import 
of  his  coming  for  the  history  of  the  world,  of  his  triumphant  self-mani- 
festation, and  of  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,  he  betokens  thereby 
partly  his  triumph  in  the  destruction  of  the  visible  Theocracy,  and  its 
results  in  the  freer  and  wider  diflusion  of  his  kingdom,  and  partly  his 
second  advent  for  its  consummation.  The  judgment  over  the  degener- 
ate Theocracy,  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world ;  the  first  free  devel- 
opement of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  final  and  glorious  consumma- 
tion, correspond  to  each  other:  the  former,  in  each  case,  prefig^uring 
the  latter.  And  so,  in  general,  all  great  epochs  of  the  world's  history, 
in  which  God  reveals  himself  as  Judge,  condemning  a  creation  ripe 
for  destruction,  and  calling  a  new  one  into  being;  all  critical  and  cre- 
ative epochs  of  the  world's  history  correspond  to  each  other,  and  col- 
lectively prefigure  the  last  judgment  and  the  last  creation — ^the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  Gt)D. 

If  Christ  had  been  but  a  prophet^  we  might  indeed  suppose  that  the 

*  0£  p.  80,  oo  the  Plan  of  Jeiof,  and  1S9,  loq^  on  tiio  Panblea  of  tiio  Kingdom  of  ilod. 
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image  of  the  glorious  future  which  unveiled  itself  to  his  seeing  glance 
in  moments  of  inspiration,  was  involuntarily  blended  in  his  mind  with 
the  realities  of  the  present ;  and  that  events,  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  presented  themselves  as  closely  joined  together.  But  we 
must  here  distinguish  between  the  conscipus  truth  and  the  defective 
forms  iu  which  it  was  apprehended ;  between  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  itself,  and  the  hues  which  it  took  from  the  narrowness 
of  human  apprehension,  and  the  forms  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered. In  Christ,  however,  we  can  recognize  no  blending  of  truth 
with  error,  no  alloy  of  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  own  mind.*  What 
we  haye  already  said  is  enough  to  show  that  this  could  not  coexist 
with  the  expositions  given  by  him  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is 
easy  to  explain  how  points  of  time  which  He  kept  apart,  although  he 
presented  them  as  counterparts  of  each  other,  without  assigning  any 
express  duration  to  either,  were  blended  together  in  the  apprehension 
of  his  hearers,  or  in  their  ^bsequent  repetitions  of  his  language.! 

§  255.  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  of  the  King*s  Son.     (Matt,  xxii., 

1-14.) 

Matthew  assigns  to  this  period  several  parables  in  which  Christ 
illustrated  the  course  of  developement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Some 
of  them  are  allied  to  those  mentioned  by  us  before  in  following  Luke's 
account.  But  their  affinity  does  not  justify  us  in  concluding,  with  some 
modem  writers,  that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  same,  and  that 
the  variations  in  their  form  are  due  to  their  moi-e  or  less  faithful  trans- 
mission. We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  as  we  have  dnne  in  other  cases, 
that  the  allied  parables  are  alike  original,  and  were  alike  uttered  by 
Christ  himself. 

•  Cf.  p.  80. 

t  It  wu  peculiar,  u  we  have  leen,  to  the  editor  of  oar  Greek  Matthew  to  arrange  to- 
gether congenial  sayingi  of  Christ,  tboagh  uttered  at  different  times  and  in  different  rela- 
dons;  and  we  have  remarked  this  (p.  318,  note  t)  in  reference  to  the  discoarae  in  Matt,*^ 
xxiv.  Wo  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  if  we  find  it  impossible  to  draw  the  lines  of  dif- 
tinction  in  this  discourse  with  entire  accuracy;  nor  need  such  a  result  lead  us  to  forced  in- 
terpretations,  inconsistent  witli  truth  and  with  the  love  of  truth.  It  is  much  easier  to  make 
such  distinctions  in  Luke's  account  (ch.  xxi.),  though  even  that  is  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties. In  comparing  Matthew  and  Luke  together,  however,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  moat 
of  these  difficulties  to  the  blending  of  different  portions  together,  when  the  discourses  of 
Christ  were  arranged  in  collections.  It  is  true,  Slrausi  and  De  IVette  assert  that  the  form 
of  the  discourses  in  Matthew  is  much  more  original  than  in  Luke ;  that  the  latter  bean 
marks  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  wsi 
remodelled  nfter  the  event  had  given  its  light  to  the  prediction,  and  shown  the  falsity  of 
■ome  of  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  disciples.  But  does  the  character  of  the  dis- 
eourae  confirm  this  h3rpothe8is  7  Would  the  narrator*  In  rach  a  case,  have  left  such  passages 
imaltered  as  xxi.,  10,  also  18.  compared  with  16  and  SB?  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  hy- 
pothesis through  consistently  with  itself*,  and  the  natural  oooclusion  is,  tiiat  Luke  has^  u 
usual,  given  us  Christ's  discoones  in  the  most  faithful  and  original  way. 

Aa 
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We  take  up  first  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King^*  Sam 
(Matt.,  xxii).     The  kingdom  of  God  is  here  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  marriage  feast  given  by  the  King  (God)  to  his  Son  (Christ). 
The  guests  invited  are  the  members  of  the  old  Theocratic  nation. 
When  the  banquet  is  prepared  (i.  e,,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
be  established  upon  earth),  the  king  sends  his  servants  out  at  different 
tiroes  to  call  in  the  guests  that  were  before  bidden.     Some  follow  their 
business  without  the  least  regard  to  the  invitation;  corresponding  to 
those  men  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  earthly  things,  and  indifferent  to 
the  Divine.     Others,  going  still  further,  seize,  abuse,  and  finally  kill  the 
servants ;  representing  men  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Gospel,  and  per- 
secutors of  its  preachers.     It  is  not  strange  that  Christ  does  not  in  this, 
as  in  another  parable,  add  another  point  of  gradation,  by  sending  out 
the  son  to  be  maltreated  also ;  it  would  not  harmonize  with  the  plan 
of  the  parable  for  the  king's  son,  in  whose  honour  the  feast  was  given, 
.   to  go  about  like  a  servant  and  invite  his  guests.     Moreover,  the  para- 
ble refers  to  Christ's  agents,  not  to  himself;  as  he  speaks  of  a  time 
when  he  shall  no  more  be  present  on  the  earth. 

When  the  king  learns  what  has  passed,  he  sends  his  armies,  seizes 
the  murderers,  and  burns  their  city ;  corresponding  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  judgment  over  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  the 
city  is  destroyed,  new  guests  cannot  be  invited  from  thence ;  the  king 
sends  his  servants  out  into  the  highways,  frequented  by  many  travel- 
lers, with  orders  to  invite  every  body  to  the  wedding;  a  prophetic  in- 
timation, obviously,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
old  Theocratic  nation,  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  be  thrown  wide 
open,  and  all  the  heathen  nations  be  invited  to  come  in.  The  servants, 
in  execution  of  the  command,  bring  in  all  whom  they  meet,  both  good 
and  bad. 

A  second  prominent  feature  of  the  parable  now  appears:  the  sifting 
of  the  guests.  Those  who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  honour  done  them 
by  the  invitation,  and  come  in  a  wedding-garment,  represent  such  as 
fit  themselves  for  membership  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  proper  dis- 
positions of  heart ;  while  those  who  come  in  the  garb  in  which  the  in- 
vitation happens  to  find  them  correspond  to  such  as  accept  the  calls  of 
the  Gospel  without  any  change  of  heart.  Christ  himself  gives  promi- 
nence to  this  feature  of  the  parable  in  the  words,  ''Many  are  called, 
but  Jew  are  chosen;*^  distinguishing  the  great  mass  of  outward  pro- 
fessors who  obey  the  external  call  from  the  few  who  are  "  chosen," 
because  their  hearts  are  right* 

*  Many  interpreters  think  the  case  sboald  be  conceived  tbns ;  The  caftan^  or  wedding, 
dress,  was  offered  to  the  gnests,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  by  the  king  himself,  and 
their  disrespect  was  shown  in  refusing  to  accept  it  at  his  hands ;  thus  representing  jastifi- 
cation  by  faith  as  the  offered  gift  of  Divine  grace.  This  conception  would  help  as  to  ex- 
plain bow  the  guests  taken  upon  the  road  might  have  secured  the  wedding<iganoent,  had 
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This  parable  is  certainly  similar  to  that  in  Luke,  xiv.,  16-24,  before 
treated  of;*  but  the  new  and  different  features  which  it  presents  indi- 
cate that  it  was  uttered  at  a  different  period.  In  Luke's  parable  the 
hostility  of  the  invited  guests  is  not  so  decided ;  they  offer  excuta  for 
not  coming.  The  contrast,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  the 
poor  and  despised  Jewish  people  being  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  And 
as  no  general  Jewish  enmity  is  alluded  to,  so  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  calling  of  the  heathen  only  by 
the  way. 

§  256.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman.     (Matt.,  xxi.,  33-44 ; 

Mark,  xii.,  1-12 ;  Luke,  xx.,  9-18.) 

The  gradations  of  guilt  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Di- 
vine messengers,  and,  finally,  towards  the  Son  himself,  are  set  forth  more 
prominently  in  (^e  parable  of  the  vineyard  and  the  wicked  vine-dressers 
(Matt.,  xxi.,  33).  The  enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  point, 
contemplated  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son ;  the  2a- 
bour  done  for  it  is  that  of  the  parable  now  before  us.  The  former  rep- 
resents the  kingdom  in  its  consummation  in  the  fellowship  of  the  re- 
deemed ;  the  latter,  in  its  gradual  developement  on  earth,  demanding 
the  activity  of  men  for  its  advancement.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had 
done  every  thing  necessary  for  its  cultivation ;  so  had  God  ordained  all 
things  wisely  for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  among  the  Jews ;  all 
that  was  wanting  was  that  they  should  rightly  use  the  means  instituted 
by  him.  The  lord  of  the  vineyard  had  a  right  to  demand  of  his  ten- 
ants a  due  proportion  of  fruit  at  the  vintage ;  so  God  required  of  the 
Jews  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  Theocracy  to  be  cultivated,  the 
frui'.s  of  a  corresponding  life.  When  the  earlier  messengers  sent  to 
caP  them  to  repentance  had  been  evilly  entreated  and  slain,  he  sends 
his  Son,  the  destined  heir  of  the  vineyard,  the  Ring  of  the  Theocracy. 
But  as  they  show  like  dishonour  to  him,  and  kill  him  to  secure  them- 
selves entire  independence — to  turn  the  kingdom  of  God  into  anarchy 
— his  judgments  break  forth ;  the  Theocratic  relation  is  broken,  and 

they  choten  to  do  to ;  nor  is  it  a  miBcieot  objection  to  it  to  gty  tbnt  lach  a  usage  caimol 
be  proved  to  have  prevailed  iu  ancient  times  ;  for  the  similarity  of  modem  to  ancient  ras- 
toms  iu  the  East  is  so  great,  that  we  can  infer  from  sach  as  exist  now,  or  at  late  periods, 
that  like  ones  prevailed  in  the  earliest  acres.  But  if  a  tliougfat  so  important  to  the  whole 
parable  had  been  intended,  Christ  would  not  have  failed  to  express  it  definitely ;  he  would 
have  expressly  reprimanded  the  delimioent  guests  with.  "  The  garm«>nt  was  offered  as  a  gi/^ 
and  yc  would  not  accept  it ;  so  much  the  greater  your  guilt."  In  short,  if  tliis  conceptioa 
be  the  right  one.  we  roust  infer  either  that  the  parable  has  not  been  faithfully  transmitted, 
or  that  the  usage  referred  to  was  so  general  in  the  East  that  no  particular  reference  to  it 
was  necessary.  At  all  events,  the  noode  by  which  the  wedding-dress  could  be  obtained 
was  iM)t  imfiortant  to  Christ's  puriiose  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  docs  not  justify 
Stnxuts's  conclusion  that  there  is  a  foreign  trait  in  the  parable,  or  that  it  is  composed  of 
several  heterogeneona  piuts.  *  Ct  p.  954. 
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the  kingdom  is  transferred  to  other  nations  that  shall  bring  forth  finits 
corresponding  to  it.* 

§  257.  Parable  of  the  TalenU  (Matt.,  xxt.,  14-30)  compared  with  thai 

of  the  Pounds  (Luke,  xix.,  12). 

The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.,  xxv.)  is  evidently  allied  to  that  of 
the  pounds^  (Luke,  xix.,  12) ;  but  there  are  points  of  difference  too 
striking  to  be  ascribed  to  alterations  in  transmission.     In  the  latter, 
each  of  the  servants  receives  the  same  sum,  one  pound,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  kingdom  is  assigned  according  to  their  gains.    In  the  for- 
mer, different  sums  are  intrusted  to  the  servants  in  proportion  to  their 
ability,  and  those  who  bring  gains  in  the  same  proportion  are  rewarded 
accordingly.     The  aim,  therefore,  of  Luke's  parable  is  to  represent 
different  degrees  of  zeal  in  the  management  of  one  and  the  scone  thing, 
granted  to  all  alike ;  of  Matthew^s,  to  show  that  one's  %;ceptance  does 
not  depend  upon  his  powers,  or  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of  labour,  but 
upon  faithfulness  of  heart,  which  is  independent  of  both.     If  the  dif^ 
ferent  number  of  talents  in  the  latter  parable  represents  different 
spheres  of  labour,  greater  or  less,  corresponding  to  different  measures 
of  power,  then  the  one  pound  in  the  former  must  represent  the  one  com- 
mon endowment  of  Christians — the  one  Divine  life  or  the  one  Divine 
truth  received  into  the  life  in  all  believers — the  one  Divine  power,  prov- 
ing itself  by  its  fruits  in  all  who  partake  of  it — but  yet  admitting  of 
different  degrees  of  fruitfulness  according  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  is  willingly  received  and  appropriated.     These  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  two  parables  presuppose  that  they  had  different  objects. 
That  of  the  talents  aimed  to  intimate  that  the  reward  depends  upon  the 
motives,  not  upon  the  amount  of  one's  labours,  except  so  far  as  this 
might  be  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  heart ;  and  perhaps,  also, 
to  rebuke  ambition  and  jealousy  among  the  disciples  themselves.     That 
of  the  pound,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
the  Apostles  in  their  labours  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  encourage 
them  to  a  holy  emulation. 

In  both  parables  the  servant  who  makes  no  use  of  the  capital  in- 
trusted to  him  is  condemned.  But  in  Matthew  this  servant  is  precisely 
the  one  to  whom  only  one  talent  is  given ;  representing,  perhaps,  those 
who,  with  inferior  powers,  have  insufficient  confidence,  and  make  the 
smallness  of  their  gifts  and  the  narrowness  of  their  sphere  of  labour  a 
plea  for  inactivity ;  such  as  say,  comparing  their  talents  and  opportu- 
nities with  those  of  others,  "  What  can  be  expected  of  me,  to  whom  so 
little  has  been  given  ?"    Here  again,  then,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  not  the 

*  It  is  to  be  obferred  that  the  jadgment  of  the  Jewiih  nation  ii  here  represented  m  a 
dooming  of  the  Lord ;"  intimating  that  we  are  to  aee  in  that  judgment  a  "coming"  of  hii 
in  a  spiritual  aenae.  t  C£  p.  348. 
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measure  of  gifts,  are  made  prominent.  In  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  the 
one  pound  is  taken  away  from  the  negligent  servant  and  given  to  him 
that  gained  most ;  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  parable,  that  which 
the  negligent  one  never  truly  possessed  (because  he  never  used  it)  is 
transferred  to  him  who  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  by  gaining 
most.  It  is  not  so  in  the  parable  of  the  talents ;  here  equality  in  mo- 
tive and  disposition  is  the  main  point,  so  that  the  quantitative  different 
ces  disappear,  and  he  who  with  five  talents  gains  other  five  deserves 
no  pre-eminence  on  that  account.  The  feature,  therefoi*e,  given  in  Matt., 
XXV.,  28,  is  not  so  appropriate  to  his  parable  as  to  Luke's ;  at  all  events, 
it  belongs  only  to  the  filling  up  of  the  picture  in  the  former,  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  prominent  feature. 

§  258.  F arable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.     (Matt.,  xxv.,  l-13w) 

The  parable  of  the  virgins  was  designed  to  set  vividly  before  the  dis- 
ciples the  necessity  of  constant  preparation  for  the  uncertain  time  of 
Christ's  second  advent,  without  at  all  clearing  up  the  uncertainty  of  the 
time  itself;  thus  harmonizing  exactly  with  all  his  teachings  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  certainly,  also,  the  representation  (so  often  made  by  Christ) 
of  the  idea  of  Christian  virtue  under  the  form  of  prudence ;  and  illus- 
trates the  connexion  between  Christian  prudence  and  that  ever-vigilant 
presence  of  mind  which  springs  from  one  constant  and  predominant  aim 
of  life.  But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  parable  and  its  supplementary  features.  It  may  be  that  one  of  these 
latter  is  the  fruitless  application  of  the  foolish  virgins  to  the  wise  for  a 
supply  which  they  might  have  secured  for  themselves  by  adequate  care 
and  forethought ;  yet,  perhaps,  Christ,  piercing  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  seeing  its  tendency  to  trust  in  the  vicarious  services 
and  merits  of  others,  may  have  intended,  by  this  feature  of  the  para- 
ble, to  warn  his  disciples  against  such  a  fatal  error. 

^  259.  Christ  teaches  that  Faith  must  prove  itself  by  Works.     (Matt., 

XXV.,  31-46.) 
At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  there  is  given  a 
representation  of  the  final  judgment.  There  has  been,  and  may  be, 
much  debate  as  to  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  this  representa- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  asked,  '*  What  judgment  is 
alluded  to,  and  who  are  to  be  judged  V  One  reply  is,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  unbelievers  alone  is  meant  ;*  because,  according  to  Christ's 
own  words  (John,  iii.,  18),  believers  are  ft'eed  from  judgment;  and 
because  the  objects  of  the  judgment  are  designated  by  the  term  iOvfi^ 
OMJ,  a  term  applied  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

*  Advocated  puticalariy  bj  KeU  (Opnacola)  and  OUkmusn  (Commentar.). 
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It  is  true,  the  Scriptures  teach  (Rom.,  ii.,  12,  seq.)  that  even  among 
these  nations  there  are  degrees  of  moral  character  which  i^ll  certainly 
be  recognized  by  the  just  judge  ;  but  the  distinctions  drawn  by  the 
judge  in  the  passage  before  us  are  not  of  this  character.     Further,  the 
theory  alluded  to  will  not  explain  why  sympathy  and  assistance  ren- 
dered to  believers  are  made  the  sole  standard,  and  all  other  moral  testa 
thrown  out.     All  that  it  can  offer  is  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
suppositions :  either  that  this  sympathy  is  a  general  love  for  mankind, 
and  its  manifestation  to  proclaimers  of  the  Gospel  merely  an  accidental 
feature ;  or  that  it  springs  from  a  direct  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  itself.     But  the  first  supposition  would  make  the  ascrip- 
tion of  special  value  to  these  acts  inconsistent  with  the  standard  set  np 
by  Christ  himself;  for  the  acts  are  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  out- 
ward and  accidental.     The  second  does,  indeed,  afford  a  ground  for 
preference  in  the  motive,  viz.,  love  of  Christ's  cause  ;  but,  then,  it  does 
away  the  theory  itself,  for  the  developement  of  such  a  sentiment  in  die 
minds  of  those  who  entertain  it  would  inevitably  make  them  Christiana. 

This  theory,  therefore,  is  untenable  on  either  side.  It  is  further  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  passage,  Christ  bestows  upon  those  to 
whom  he  awards  his  praise  the  very  titles  which  belong  exclusively  to 
believers:  as  the  ** righUous ;**  the  ^* blessed  of  the  Father,  Jar  wham 
the  kingdom  was  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world**  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  judgment  will  include  the  trial  and  sifting  of 
professors  of  the  faith  themselves.  As  before  that  final  decision  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  will  have  been  spread  among  all  nations,  so  all  na- 
tions are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar ;  but,  among  these,  genuine 
believers  will  be  separated  from  those  whose  fidelity  has  not  been 
proved  by  their  lives.  Indeed,  we  have  already  treated  of  several 
parables  which  presuppose  such  a  final  sifling  of  believers ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  conscious  assurance  of  the  faithful  that  they 
are  free  from  judgment  through  the  redemption  cf  Christ 

It  is  every  where  taught  by  him  that  brotherly  love  is  a  peculiar  fiiiit 
of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its  genuineness;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, to  find  it  made  so  prominent  in  this  passage.  The  pious  are 
represented  in  it  as  following  the  impulses  of  a  true  brotherly  love, 
founded  upon  love  to  Christ,  and  as  manifesting  this  love  in  kind  acts 
to  their  brethren  without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  attach  no  merit 
to  their  works,  and  are  amazed  to  find  the  Lord  value  them  so  highly 
as  to  consider  them  done  unto  himself.  But  those  whose  faith  is  lifb- 
less  and  loveless,  and  who  rely  upon  their  outward  confessions  of  the 
Lord  for  their  acceptance,  are  amazed,  on  the  other  hand,  at  their  re- 
jection. Never  conscious  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  faith  and 
love,  or  of  genuine  Christian  feelings  referring  every  thing  to  Christ, 
and  seeing  him  in  all  things,  they  cannot  understand  why  he  interprets 
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their  lack  of  love  for  the  hrethren  into  lack  of  love  for  himself.  The 
mere  fact  that  faith  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  tho 
judgment  does  not  affect  our  view ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  have 
already  professed  the  faith,  and  the  genuine  believers  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  spurious. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  representation  as  a 
picture  of  the  final  judgment.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth,  most  vividly  and 
impressively,  the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that  no  Yaith  but  that 
which  proves  itself  by  works  can  secure  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  in  the  "  throne,"  the  "  right  hand,"  the 
"  lefl  hand,"  &c.,  a  figurative  drapery,  attending  and  setting  off  the  one 
fundamental  thought.  Moreover,  it  was  not  Christ's  usage  to  speak 
of  himself  directly  under  the  title  of  **  King."  The  form  of  the  descrip- 
tion, then,  we  suppose  to  have  been  parabolical ;  and  its  character  in 
this  respect  was  probably  still  more  obvious  when  Christ  delivered  it. 

§  260.  The  Heathens  toith  Chriit.     (John,  xii.,  20,  seq.) 

Among  the  hosts  of  visiters  at  the  feast  there  were  not  a  few  heathens 
who  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  and 
were  accustomed  to  worship  statedly  at  Jerusalem ;  perhaps  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate.*  Christ's  triumphal  entryf  and  ministry  attracted 
their  attention,  and  all  that  they  heard  found  a  point  of  contact  in  their 
awakened  religious  longings.  Not  venturing  to  address  him  person- 
ally, they  sought  the  mediation  of  one  of  his  disciples.|  Seeing  in 
these  individual  cases  a  prefiguring  of  the  great  results,  in  the  moral 
regeneration  of  mankind  and  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 

*  Tbii  mty  be  inferred  from  the  ase  of  ivtSaiv&vrw  (v.  90). 

t  There  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  John  and  the  other  Evangelists,  if  tiie 
facts  related  by  him  in  xii.,  SO.  seq.,  took  place  after  Christ's  entr>-,  oo  the  same  day,  and 
if  Christ  retired  from  the  public  immediately  after  his  last  warning  to  the  Jews.  On  dfia 
supposition  time  could  not  have  been  aflbrded  for  the  transactions  we  have  already  intra* 
duced  in  this  interval  from  the  synoptical  Gospels.  But  it  is  evident  htjm  John's  own  nar- 
rative that  Christ  found  many  followers  just  after  his  entry,  and  that  this  led  even  his 
enemies  to  be  cautious.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  Christ  made  use  of  the  great 
impression  produced  by  his  appearance,  and  did  not  immediately  withdraw  himse}£  Tlie 
chasm  in  John  is  well  filled  by  the  other  Gospels,  and  with  matter  precisely  suited  to  die 
time.  John's  main  object  was  to  give  (as  be  alone  could)  the  last  discourses  of  Jesus  wiA 
his  disciples ;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  he  omitted  several  features  of  Christ's  public 
labours.  Two  hypotheses  are  possible:  (1)  Christ's  conversation  with  the  Greelis  took 
place  teveral  dayt  after  his  entry,  and  Just  before  die  end  of  his  public  labours;  therein 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  synoptical  Gospels ;  (8)  or  it  took 
place  on  the  day  of  his  entry,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  sensation  produced  by  that  event; 
leaving  a  few  days  before  his  retirement,  in  which  interval  the  events  recorded  in  die 
synoptical  Gospels  occurred.  These  John  did  not  mentioD ;  but,  after  giving  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Christ's  final  warning  to  the  Jews,  hastened  on  to  his  last  diaoonrses  with  th« 
disciples. 

X  Philip  does  not  take  at  once  the  bold  step  of  presenting  the  heathen  to  Christ :  ha  tails 
Andrew,  tod  thao  both  together  tell  Jaios.    Tbof  natoraUy  doea  John  relata  it. 
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were  to  flow  from  his  own  sufferings,  he  said,  ^*  The  hour  is  cotne  thai 
the  San  of  Man  should  be  glorified,*'  (The  man  Jesus,  exalted  to 
glory  in  heaven  by  his  sufferings ;  the  glorified  one,  who  was  to  reveal 
himself  in  his  influences  upon  mankind ;  especially  in  the  invisible 
workings  of  his  Divine  power  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.) 
The  necessity  of  his  death  is  next  set  forth.  The  seed-corn  '*  abideth 
alone"  unless  it  is  thrown  into  the  earth ;  but  when  it  dies,  it  brings 
forth  fruit :  so  the  Divine  life,  so  long  as  Jesus  remained  upon  earth 
in  persona]  form,  was  confined  to  himself;  but  when  the  earthly  shell 
was  cast  off*,  the  way  was  open  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Divine  life 
among  all  mankind.  As  yet  the  disciples  themselves  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  personal  appearance ;  and,  therefore,  he  said  that  He 
alone,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  was  yet  in  possession  of  this  Divine  life.  And 
as  He  was  to  be  glorified  through  sufferings,  so  he  told  his  disciples 
that  the  happiness  and  glory  destined  for  them  was  to  be  secured  only 
by  self-denial.  **He  that  loveth  his  life  (makes  the  earthly  life  his 
chief  good)  shall  lose  it  (the  true  life) ;  but  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this 
tDorld  (t.  e.,  deems  it  valueless  in  comparison  with  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom),  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal" 

§  261.  Christ's  Struggles  of  Soul,  and  Submission  to  the  Divine  Will 
—  The  Voice  from  Heaven,     (John,  xii.,  27-29.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  great  creation  to  proceed  from  his  suflSsr- 
ings  was  expanding  before  his  eyes,  the  struggles  of  soul  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  wore  renewed  within  him.  The  life  of  Gtod  in 
him  did  not  exclude  the  uprising  of  human  feelings,  in  view  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  that  lay  before  him,  but  only  kept  them  in  their 
proper  limits.  Not  by  unhumanizing  himself,  but  by  subordinating 
the  human  to  the  Divine,  was  he  to  realize  the  ideal  of  pure  human 
virtue ;  he  was  to  be  a  perfect  example  for  men,  even  in  the  struggles 
of  human  weakness. 

"  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  /"  But,  sorely  as  the  terrors  of  his  ^ying 
struggle  pressed  upon  him,  they  could  not  shake  his  will,  strong  in 
GrOD,  or  disturb  the  steadfast  calmness  of  his  mind.  He  does  not,  in 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature,  pray  to  be  exempted  from  the  dying 
hour :  **  I  cannot  say,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour ;  for  this  cause 
have  I  been  brought  to  this  hour,  not  to  escape,  but  to  suffer  it"*  In 
full  consciousness  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  from  the  beginning,  as 
essential  to  the  fiilfilment  of  his  woi^c.  Therefore  all  his  feelings  and 
wishes  are  concentrated  upon  the  one  central  aim  of  his  whole  life, 
that  God  may  be  glorified  in  mankind  by  his  sufferings:  ^'' Fatkta 
gHarify  thy  name  /" 

*  Jofao,  ziL,  S7.    C£  KUMg,  Stod.  v.  Kiit.,  1836^  iii,  CTiL 
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As  he  uttered'  this  fervent  prayer,  tbe  very  breathing  of  unselfish 
holiness,  there  came  a  voice*  from  heaven,  heard  by  the  believing  souls 
who  stood  by  as  witnesses,  saying,  *'  I  have  both  glorified  my  name  in 
thee,  and  tcill  continue  to  glorify  it,"  All  his  previous  life,  in  which 
human  nature  had  been  made  the  organ  of  the  perfect  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  glory  of  His  holy  law,  had  glorified  the  name  of  God  ; 
and  now  his  sufferings,  and  their  results,  were  more  and  more  to  glo- 
rify that  Name,  in  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  among  men. 
The  Saviour  himself,  however,  needed  no  assurancet  that  his  prayer 
was  accepted :  '*  ThiM  voice  came  not  because  ofme^  hut  for  your  sokes.'** 

*  Some  interpret  tbif  aoooont  ai  a  mythni,  finrnded  npon  the  Jewiih  idea  of  the  Batk- 
Col.  But  tbe  difficultiea  in  the  aooonot  are  not  of  a  nature  to  joitify  Uiif  view,  or  to  im- 
peach tbe  veracity  of  tbe  narrator.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  very  point  on  which  the  mythical 
theory  seixes,  vix.,  that  in  thia  caae  a  natural  phenomenon  conveyed  a  special  import  to  the 
religioas  conscionaneM,  and  the  very  diflknlty  itself  of  defining  the  relation  between  the 
subjective  and  tbe  objective,  tend  to  confirm  the  narrative  as  a  statement  of  fact  Would 
the  writer  have  said  that  the  multitude  beard  only  the  thunder,  and  not  the  word;  if  he 
meant  to  describe  a  voice  sounding  in  mi^esty  amid  the  thunder,  or  a  voice  sounding  widi 
a  noise  like  thunder  7  Certainly  be  would  have  represented  it  as  beard  by  all,  and  thus 
have  avoided  tbe  possible  interpretation  that  Ae  whole  phenomenon  was  merely  subject- 
ive. Only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  real  fact,  related  by  an  eye-witness,  can  we 
account  for  tbe  clear  distinction  made  by  tbe  writer  between  his  own  experience  in  the 
case  and  that  of  others,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us  to  discover  the  common  ground  of 
these  diverse  experiences. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Balk-Col  wiis  nothing  else  but  a  subjective  interpreta- 
tion of  Ae  Divine  voice  in  thunder,  considered  as  an  omen  or  Divine  sign  of  answer  to 
prayer.  Even  if  this  theory  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  John  did  not  mean  to  record  such  an 
omen  and  interpretation ;  ke  really  beard  the  words,  and  the  natural  phenomenon  must  have 
only  been  a  connecting  link  for  tbe  actual  apprehension  in  his  religious  oonsciousnesa. 
The  matter  would  have  to  be  thus  conceived :  Tbe  impression  made  upon  John  by  Christ's 
words,  and  the  natural  phenomena  that  attended  tbem,  conspired  so  to  affect  tbe  suscept- 
ible by-standers,  that  the  word  of  God  within  them  re-echoed  the  words  of  Christ  They 
were  assured  that  His  prayer  was  answered ;  receiving,  in  fact,  tbe  same  impression  as 
that  reported  in  tbe  narrative,  though  in  a  different  form.  And,  as  the  natural  pbcuomenon 
coincided  with  the  inward  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit^a  word  from  tbe  Omuipreseot 
God,  who  works  alike  in  nature  and  in  spirit — so  Christ,  who  knew  that  His  work  was  the 
Father's,  and  always  recognixed  God's  omnipresent  working,  both  in  nature  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  allowed  it  to  be  interpreted  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

But  tbe  concepdoo  of  tbe  Bath-Col,  on  which  this  whole  interpretation  is  founded,  cannot 
be  sustained.  In  the  Rabbinical  passages  collected  by  MeuMcken  and  VUringa  there  are 
no  traces  of  it:  they  interpret  the  Batb-Col  as  a  real  voice,  accompanied  by  thunder.  In 
tbe  Old  Testament,  thunder  often  appears  as  a  $ign,  indeed,  but  as  a  sign  of  God's  anger 
or  mi^esty,  not  of  his  grace.  Still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  supposing  that  in  the 
caae  before  us  this  voice  was  audible  aimply  to  the  seiuef.  In  every  place  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  such  a  voice  is  mentiened,  it  can  be  traced  back  to  an  inward  (act 
and.  in  the  case  in  question,  tbe  voice  was  heard  only  by  a  part,  the  susceptible  minda 
Tbe  hearing,  then,  depended  upon  tbe  apiritual  ooodition  of  the  hearer. 

Two  points  are  cleariy  obvious:  (1)  there  was  tkunder,  and  this  alone  was  beard  by  the 
unsusceptible  multitude ;  (2)  there  was  a  voice  from  Qod,  heard  by  tbe  susceptible ;  and 
these  last,  again,  lost  to  outward  and  aenaible  impreaaions,  did  not  bear  the  thunder. 

In  my  view  of  this  event,  I  agree  Cor  the  most  part  (and  gladly)  with  my  worthy  friend 
KHng ;  and  I  i^ree  with  him,  also,  that  it  is  better  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  inex- 
plicable difBcultiea,  than  to  twist  the  text  and  history,  in  order  to  carry  out  some  tbeofj 
•which  may  auit  oar  own  nutkxis  (Stud.  u.  Krit.,  foe.  cit.,  676,  677).  t  Cfl  p.  348 
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He  interpreted  the  Toice,  and  sbowed  them  haw  Grod  y/ma  to  be  glo- 
rified in  him :  *'  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  ;  now  shall  the  printt 
of  this  world  he  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earthy  wiU 
draw  all  men  unto  me,**  His  sufierings  are  bis  triumph.  He  finishes 
his  work  in  them ;  and  they  form  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the 
ungodly  world.  The  baselessness  of  Satan's  kingdom  is  laid  bare. 
The  Evil  One  is  cast  down  from  his  throne  among  men.  And  Christ's 
triumph  will  still  go  forward ;  the  power  of  evil  will  be  more  and  more 
diminished ;  and  the  Glorified  One  will  not  only  free  his  followers  from 
that  evil  power,  but  will  exalt  them  to  communion  with  himself  in 
heaven. 

§  262.    Christ  closes  his  Public  Ministry. — Final  Wards  of  taaming  to 

the  Multitude. 

The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  was  closed  with  these  warning  Mrords 
addressed  to  the  assembled  multitude :  "  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light 
with  you  ;  walk  while  ye  have  the  light  (receive  it  by  faith,  and  become, 
by  communion  with  it,  children  of  the  light),  lest  darkness  come  upon 
you  (lest,  lost  in  darkness,  ye  hasten  headlong  to  your  own  destruc 
tion) ;  Jbr  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knaweth  not  whither  he  goeth.** 

§  263.  Machinations  of  Christ* s  Enemies. 

The  few  hours  that  intervened  between  the  end  of  Christ's  public 
ministry  and  his  arrest  were  devoted  to  instructing  and  comforting  his 
disciples  in  view  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  the  severe  conflicts 
they  were  to  undergo.  In  these  conversations  he  displayed  all  hia 
heavenly  love  and  calmness  of  soul ;  his  loftiness  and  his  humility.  In 
order  that  our  contemplation  of  these  sweet  scenes  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted, we  shall,  before  entering  upon  them,  glance  at  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  which  brought  about  his  capture  and  his  death. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  had  resolved  upon  his  death ;  all 
that  i*emained  was  to  decide  how  and  when  it  should  be  brought  about. 
The  time  of  the  feast  itself  would  have  been  unpropitious  for  the  at* 
tempt  ;*  it  must  be  made,  therefore,  either  before  or  afker.     The  for- 

*  Mfttt,  xxvi.,  5,  implies  that  Jesas  wm  arrefted  htfort  the  commeocemeDt  of  the  Jew- 
iih  Pusover.  I  do  not  see  the  jottice  of  Weitu**  (i.,  444)  tMertion,  that  this  view  of  the 
passage  is  opposed  to  its  nataral  sense.  The  passage  certainly  implies  (what  is  most  im- 
portant for  my  purpose)  that  he  was  not  apprehended  on  the  feast-day;  whether  Ufare  or 
iifier  is  left  andecided.  Bat  this  information  is  not  sufficient  to  show  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
clironology  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  For  we  miglit  suppose  that  the  Sanhedrim  were  led, 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  by  die  treachery  of  Judas,  to  seize  Jesus  quietly  at  night; 
abandoning  their  original  design.  It  would  thereiure  follow,  at  any  rate,  that  they  had  not 
decided  to  effect  their  purpose  during  the  feast ;  and  they  may  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  wait  until  its  close,  when  the  unexpected  proposition  of  Judas  led  them  to  attempt  it 
during  the  feast.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  allow  Christ,  unmolested,  to  make 
use  of  the  time  of  the  feast  to  increase  his  foUowen  unoog  the  multitude.    We  shall  m« 
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mer  was  tbe  safest,  and  therefore  tbe  favorite  plan.  An  unexpected 
and  most  favourable  opening  was  afforded,  by  the  proposition  of  Judat 
heariotf  to  deliver  him  into  their  bands.* 

§  264.  The  Motives  of  Judas  in  betraying  Jesus, 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  motives  that  impelled  Judas  to  tne 
outrage  which  he  perpetrated.  How  could  one  that  had  daily  enjoyed 
tbe  influences  of  Christ's  Divine  life,  had  been  a  witness  of  bis  mighty 
works,  and  received  so  many  proofs  of  bis  love,  have  been  driven  to 
Bucb  a  fatal  step  1  It  cannot  be  supposed,  as  we  have  before  remarked,! 
that  be  originally  attached  himself  to  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing him ;  it  rather  appears  that  his  motives  were  at  first  as  pure  as 
those  of  the  rest  of  tbe  disciples.  Had  not  Christ  seen  in  him  capa- 
cities which,  with  proper  cultivation,  might  have  made  him  an  efficient 
Apostlo,  he  would  not  have  received  him  into  his  narrower  circle  on  tbe 
same  footing  with  the  others,  and  sent  him  out  along  with  them  on  tbe 
first  trial  mission.§  Nor  does  this  view  deny  either  that  the  evil  germ 
which,  when  fully  developed,  led  him  to  his  great  crime,  lay  in  his 
heart  at  the  time ;  or  that  Christ  saw  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.§ 
But  the  Saviour  may  have  hoped  to  make  the  latter  preponderate  over 
the  former. 

Among  the  possible  motives  for  the  crime  of  Judas  are,  (1.)  His  al- 
leged avarice ;  (2.)  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiabship  on  his  part ; 
aod,  (3.)  A  gradual  growth  of  hostile  feelings  in  his  heart.  These  we 
shall  now  examine  in  order. 

hereafter  that  there  are  atroDg  objectiooa  to  the  opmion  that  Christ  waa  crucified  on  the 
flrat  day  of  tbe  feaat;  and  these,  if  valid,  will  confirm  oar  supposition  that  he  was  arrested 
CD  the  day  before  its  commencement.    Cf.  Gr/'oirr,  iii.  198. 

^  Matt^xxvi.,  14-lG;  Mark,  xir.,  10,  11;  Luke,  xxii.,  3-6.  These  passages  agree  in 
■bowing  that  Judas  made  bis  bargain  with  Uie  Sanhedrim  U/ore  the  night  on  which  be 
consummated  his  treachery.  It  might  be  inferred  from  John,  xiii.,  26,  that  he  only  imbibed 
the  Satanic  thought  on  rising  from  the  Last  Sapper ;  but  lx>w  could  be  have  negotiated 
with  the  Sanhedrim  so  late  in  tbe  night,  and  just  befcnre  the  fatal  act  7  John  himself  says 
(xiii.,  2)  that  tbe  devil  had  before  put  it  in  bis  heart  to  do  it.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
V.  86  refers  to  the  last  step— the  execution  of  his  evil  purpose ;  and  this  agrees  very  well 
with  the  supposition  that  he  had  previously  arranged  all  the  preliminaries.  A  favourable 
moment  only  was  wanting ;  and  this  he  found  during  that  last  interview  with  Jesus. 

t  Cf.  p.  118.  I  Cf.  p.  257,  seq. 

t  John,  vi.,  64.  teaches  that  Jesus  knew  at  once  the  motives  of  all  that  attacbed  tbem- 
•elves  to  him.  No  mock  faith,  founded  on  carnal  inclinations,  ooald  deceive  him,  and  there- 
fore he  knew  at  once  the  spiritual  character  of  the  one  that  should  betray  him.  The  pas- 
sage does  not  necessarily  imply  tht  he  marked  at  first  the  penom  of  the  traitor ;  but  only 
tiiat  be  noticed  in  Judas,  from  the  very  beginning,  tbe  disposition  of  heart  that  finally  led 
him  to  become  a  traitor.  But  it  need  not  appear  strange  to  os  if  John,  after  so  many 
pioofil  of  the  superhuman  prescience  of  Jesus,  attributed  to  the  indefinite  intimations  of 
CAniat,  given  by  him  to  Jadas  in  order  to  make  him  kmom  kimtsff,  more  than  was  really  e^b- 
preif  ed  by  them  at  the  time. 
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.  ^^'^ 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  avarice  1 

There  are  certain  intimations  in  the  Evangelists  that  appear  to  & 
vour  the  hypothesis  that  avarice  was  his  leading  motive.  In  John,  xiL, 
6,  this  vice  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is  charged  vidth  embezzling 
money  from  the  common  purse,  committed  to  his  charge  as  treasurer. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  synoptical  Gospels,  he  bargafined  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery.  It  might  be  in 
ferred,  therefore,  that  a  love  of  money,  which  sought  to  gratify  itself 
by  any  means,  even  by  the  violation  of  a  sacred  trust,  grew  upon  him 
to  such  an  extent  as  finally  to  induce  the  commission  of  his  awfiil 
crime. 

But  there  are  many  and  strong  objections  to  this  view  of  the  case. 
If  Judas's  avarice  were  so  intense,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Chrkt, 
whose  piercing  glance  penetrated  the  recesses  of  men's  hearts,  coold 
have  received  him  into  the  number  of  the  disciples.  Could  He,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  adapt  the  special  duties  which  he  assigned  his 
followers  to  their  individual  peculiarities,  have  allowed  precisely  this 
most  avaricious  disciple  to  keep  charge  of  the  common  purse  1  And, 
had  he  attributed  Judas*s  reproof  of  Mary*  (John,  xii.,  5)  to  this  mo- 
tive, would  he  not  have  noticed  it  in  his  reply  It  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, John's  explanation  (v.  6)  was  added  q/ler  Judas  was  known  to 
have  bargained  to  betray  his  Master  for  money.  Had  such  an  accusa- 
tion been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  treasurership.  In  all  Christ*s  allusions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Judas  that  have  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  He  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  him  against  this  sin. 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been  indications  in  John's  memory  which  he 
believed  to  afford  sufficient  g^und  for  such  a  charge  ;|  and,  after  at- 
tributing the  treachery  of  Judas  in  betraying  Christ  to  avarice,  ho 
might  have  been  led  to  look  for  traces  of  the  same  vice  in  his  previous 
management  of  the  common  funds. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  if  the  crime  was  committed  for 
the  sake  of  money  alone,  how  so  small  a  sum  as  thirty  shekels^  could 

*  Of.  p.  359. 

t  Dr.  O.  SchoUmeytr,  a  yoang  bat  promiiing  theologian,  remarki  diii  in  bii  "  Jeraa  wood. 
Jadaa,"  LOoebarg,  1836. 

X  Strtxusi  (iii.,  422,  3**  Aafl.)  thinks  thif  ij  inconaiatent  with  my  fondamental  principle^ 
since  I  acknowledge  the  ApotUe  John  aa  the  aatbor  of  tfaia  GkMpel ;  joat  aa  if  I  accoaad 
the  Apoatle  of  a  groondleu  alander.  The  black  deed  of  Judas  jnitified  John  in  aacribiiig 
this  vice  to  him,  aa  many  of  hia  recollectiona  aeemed  to  indicate  it.  He  certain)^  coald 
not  be  expected  to  exercise  a  cool  impartiality  towards  the  traitor.  In  the  mean  tiin«,  I 
^ink  I  am  justified  in  sajring  that  John's  allnaiona  are  not  to  be  taken  vneondiHonaUy  aa 
proofl  Bat  the  aingle  trait  of  avarice  anita  well  the  general  character  of  Jadas»  in  whom 
earthly  aims  were  all -controlling. 

$  Between  25  and  26  rix  dollars.  Twenty  shekels  s=  120  denarii,  and  one  denarina  waa 
at  that  time  the  ordinaxy  wagea  for  a  day's  labour  (Matt.,  xx,  2) ;  so  that  the  whole  sum 
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have  satisfied  the  traitor.*  Would  not  the  Sanhedrim,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  getting  hold  of  Jesus  quietly,  before  the  feast  began, 
freely  have  given  Judas  more  if  he  had  asked  it  ?  True,  that  body 
may  have  relied  upon  the  surety  of  seizing  him  in  some  way,  and  upon 
the  impression,  gathered  from  his  character,  that  he  would  cause  no 
rescue  to  be  attempted ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  their  offer  is  con- 
cerned, thirty  pieces  is  likely  enough. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  to  gain  so  small  a  sum  of 
money  could  not  have  been  Judas's  chief  motive.  And,  even  had  the 
sum  been  a  large  one,  it  remains  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
avarice  alone  could  load  him  to  deliver  Jesus  over  to  his  foes,  if  he 
really  were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  Divinity  and  Messiahship. 
It  must  be  presupposed  that  he  had  stood  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual 
relation  to  Christ  different  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles ;  and  when 
this  is  once  admitted,  avarice  is  a  superfluous  motive. 

(2.) 
Was  Judas  impelled  by  Jewish  views  of  Christ's  Messiahship  t 
Did  Judas  foresee  and  intend  to  bring  about  the  result  which  fol- 
lowed Christ's  arrest  1  The  answer  to  this  question  will  obviously  go 
a  great  way  in  fixing  our  opinion  of  his  character  and  motives.  It  is 
connected  with  another,  viz.,  in  what  way  did  the  traitor  himself  die  1 
If,  according  to  Matthew's  account,  he  committed  suicide  immediately 
after  Christ's  condemnation,  we  might  infer  that  he  did  not  intend  this 
result,  and  was  thrown  into  despair  by  it. 

This  inference  has  led  some  to  the  opiniont  that  Judas  expected 
Christ's  arrest  only  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  his  cause  by  com- 

•moanted  to  aboat  four  moDtfai'  wmgei  of  a  day-Uboarer.  (C£  PauluM  on  Matt,  xxri,  16.) 
Thirty  ahekela,  it  ia  to  b«  Doticed,  waa  the  Talae  aet  upon  a  aisgle  alave,  according  to 
Bxod.,  xzi.,  32. 

*  It  it  qaestioned,  with  aome  planaibility,  by  StrauM  and  De  Wette,  wheAer  the  pre- 
ciae  vam,  thirty  shekds,  is  correctly  giveD.  Their  argnmenta  are  that  Matthew  alone  men- 
tiooa  it  (xzTi.»  15),  while  in  Marie  and  Luke  only  the  general  term  i^^ov  ia  given ;  and 
that  the  tendency  of  Matthew  to  find  typea  of  Chriat'a  hittory  in  the  Old  Testament  in- 
duced him  to  fix  this  precise  sam,  in  riew  of  Zech.,  xi^  13  (cf.  Matt.,  xxvii.,  9). 

Withoat  making  any  positive  aasertion,  we  mast  obaenre  on  this  (1)  that,  althongh  Mark 
and  Lake  do  not  expressly  mention  the  small  sam.  they  woald  not  have  used  the  indefinite 
term  dfy^piov,  if  the  sam  had  been  known  to  be  large ;  (9)  althongh  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  Matt.,  xxvii.,  7,  and  Acta,  i.,  18,  yet  this  discrepancy  seems  to  presuppose  that 
the  money  was  jost  sufficient  to  purchase  a  field,  which  certainly  could  not  have  required 
a  larg^  sum;  (3)  the  paasage  in  the  Okl  Teatament  aione  woukl  not  have  been  enough  to 
induce  the  assignment  of  so  small  a  sum,  in  the  face  of  the  probability,  on  the  other  aide, 
that  the  Sanhedrim  would  give  a  large  amount  to  secure  so  important  an  end ;  (4)  it  could 
not  have  been  invented  to  blacken  the  diaracter  of  Judas  still  further:  his  deed  must  have 
been  black  enough  at  any  price ;  (5)  there  is  no  great  improbability  in  the  Sanhedrim's  of 
fering  BO  amall  a  reward :  people  of  Uiis  stamp  would  give  Judas  no  more  than  die  lowest 
poaaible  price  for  which  he  would  do  the  deed ;  and  their  fanatical  hatred  of  Christ  may 
have  led  them  to  offer  exactly  die  price  of  a  stove,  in  order  to  degrade  the  character  of 
Jeaua.  t  See,  eapecklly,  SekoOmtfer't  Treatiae,  above  cited. 
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polling  him  to  establish  his  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  If  this 
the  case,  the  traitor  must  have  expected  either  (1)  that  the  enthusiastic 
multitude  would  rescue  Christ  by  force  and  make  him  king;  or  (2) 
that  Christ  himself,  by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  power,  would 
overthrow  his  foes  and  establish  his  kingdom.  But  the  first  is  utterly 
untenable ;  little  as  Judas  may  have  known  of  Christ's  spirit,  be  mttil 
have  known  that  He  would  not  make  use  of  worldly  power  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes ;  nor  could  he  himself  have  supposed  such  power  to 
be  needed,  if  (according  to  the  hypothesis)  he  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
Messiah. 

The  second  view  may  be  more  fully  stated  thus :  Holding  the  same 
Messianic  expectations  as  the  other  Apostles,  he  only  gave  way  mora 
entirely  to  a  wilful  impatience ;  Christ  delayed  too  long  for  him ;  he 
planned  the  arrest  to  hasten  his  decision,  surely  expecting  a  display 
of  his  miraculous  power,  and  the  establishment  of  his  visible  kingdom. 
Terrible  was  his  consternation  when  he  saw  the  Saviour,  w^hom  he 
loved,  condemned  to  death !  Not,  however,  that  his  act  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  justified.  It  was  sinful  wilfulness  to  seek  to  control 
the  actions  of  Him  whose  wise  guidance,  as  Lord  and  Master,  he  ought 
to  have  followed  in  all  things.  He  sacrificed  all  other  considerations 
to  his  own  arbitrarily-conceived  idea,  and  acted  upon  that  vile  prin- 
ciple which  has  given  birth  to  the  most  destructive  deeds  recorded  in 
history — that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Still  his  decision  of  char- 
acter and  energy  of  will,  if  sacrificed  in  obedience  to  Christ's  spirit, 
would  have  made  him  a  most  efficient  agent  in  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel, and  prove  that  Christ  had  good  reasons  for  receiving  him  into  the 
number  of  the  Apostles. 

Such  is  the  second  hypothesis.  But  if  Judas  acted  on  such  prin- 
ciples, would  Jesus  have  abandoned  him  to  his  delusion,  and  allowed 
him  to  rush  blindly  on  destruction  1  The  authority  of  Christ  as  Prophet 
and  Messiah  (and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  Judas  recognized  him 
as  such)  could  easily  have  removed  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the 
deluded  Apostle.  Could  the  Saviour  possibly  have  uttered  a  word  at 
the  Last  Supper  (John,  xiii.,  27)  that  might  be  interpreted  into  an  ap- 
proval of  his  undertaking  1 

The  hypothesis,  then,  must  at  least  be  modified  into  the  view  that 
Judas*s  faith  wavered  because  Christ  was  making  no  preparations  for 
a  visible  kiogdom ;  the  result  alone  could  solve  his  doubts ;  and  there- 
fore he  brought  about  the  arrest,  reasoning  on  this  wise :  *'  If  Jesus  is 
really  Messiah,  no  power  of  the  world  can  harm  him,  and  all  opposi- 
tion will  only  serve  to  glorify  him ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  succumbs, 
it  must  be  taken  as  a  judgment  of  God  against  him."  His  subsequent 
repentance  is  not  inconsistent  with  tiil.:  v^pw :  his  conclusions  a/ier  the 
result,  when,  perhaps,  the  full  power  of  Christ's  image  stood  before 
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huD,  may  have  been  very  difierent  from  what  be  bad  expected.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  impressions  made  upon  a  man  by  the  results  of  his 
actions  testify  but  little  as  to  the  character  of  his  motives ;  none  can 
tell  how  an  evil  deed,  even  when  deliberately  planned  and  perpetrated, 
will  reactf  upon  the  conscience. 

(3.) 

Was  Judas  impelled  by  a  gradually  developed  hostility  1 
The  mode  of  Judas's  death,*  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  his  purpose  in  delivering  Christ  to  the  Sanhedrim  was  not  a 
decidedly  hostile  one. 

The  final  view  before  mentioned  may  be  stated  thus :  The  first  feel- 
ings of  Judas,  in  attaching  himself  to  Christ,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  Apostles.  He  had  a  practical  and  administrative  talent, 
which  caused  him  to  be  made  treasurer;  and  which  may  have  been 
usefully  employed  in  organizing  the  first  Christian  congregations.  But 
the  element  of  carnal  selfishness,  although  it  afiected  the  other  Apostles 
more  or  less,  was  in  him  deeply  rooted ;  the  Spirit  and  love  of  Christ 
could  not  gain  the  same  power  over  him  as  over  the  other  more  spirit- 
ually-minded disciples.  As  he  gradually  found  that  his  expectations 
were  to  be  disappointed,  his  attachment  turned  more  and  more  into 
aversion.  When  the  manifestation  of  Christ  ceased  to  bo  attractive,  it 
became  repulsive;  and  more  and  more  so  every  day.  The  miracles 
alone  could  not  revive  his  faith,  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  disposition  to 
perceive  Divinity  in  them.  If  Christ  showed  striking  proofs  of  Divine 
power,  so,  also,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  human  weakness ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  latter  could  easily  cause  an  estranged  heart  to  doubt  and 
hesitate  in  regard  to  the  former.  A  man's  view  oven  of  facts  depends 
upon  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  theso  necessarily  give  their 
own  hue  to  his  interpretations  even  of  what  his  eyes  behold.t     Nor  do 

*  Matthew's  aocoant  of  the  death  of  Jadaa  ttaodi  in  (at  Icait)  partial  contradiction  to 
Acts,  i.,  18,  which  itatet  that  Jadai  bought  a  fiekl  with  the  money,  and  met  hii  death  by 
falling  from  a  height.  TlHs  may,  indeed,  possibly  mean  suicide ;  bat  it  is  doabtfol.  The 
wild  and  fabulous  narratire  of  Papia»  (first  published  by  Cramer,  Catena  in  Acta  S.  Apoat., 
Ozon.,  1836,  p.  12)  presupposes  that  Judas  did  not  die  by  his  own  hand.  "  Mr^a  Si  i<n£tim( 
hrdiitytia  iv  rovry  tv  rdofti^  ittfitrdrifetv  h  *lovStiS'  itffoOiit  iiriToootirov  rrfv  eafica,  St^rt  iitfii  hwiOtv 
iftala  fifpxtrai  fjiiiaS  Utivov  SvvaeBai  fttXOaV  dXXd  nrf6i  ahT6¥  n6vov  riv  r^t  KC^aXiit  3}'ffoi'  avroS* 
Ta  fiiv  yiip  jiXfi^iipa  twv  i^Ou\fivv  oItoH  0/i«(  rooovrav  flfiiSi^aai,  uiS  alrbv  fiiv  KaOoXov'rd  0ujf  fii) 
fiXhrstp'  roi't  d^OaXfiovi  fi  of'Tou  i/ijii  hiro  ^arp^v  6t6itTf .{  ^^yoi  ivvaeOat'  Toeovrov  ^liBci  tixov 
iiith  r^;  IX'i^tv  hrifitvttai  '  rd  ^  ulfaiov  ahroti  trdcrii  fttv  arxtiftoiivrii  affSiertpov  Kn)  fittlov  ^PaiitoOai ' 
^ipteSai  a  ii*  nirov  Ik  itarrbS  rov  ctiftaroS  evppiovrai  iXopif  rt  Kai  emiXriKnt  cti  v€ptv  it*  ahriiv  i»6vov 
Twy  ^ynycifuiv*  tttru  itoWai  if  (Jaai'ivovf  Kai  rtfiutiilni,  iv  lilia  ^aii  X^pit^  TeXivrrfaavrit'  xai  rot/re  ini 
TtK  hiod  tpijiiov  Kai  doU^rov  rd  x^^P'Ov  f^P*  rfit  vf-v  ycv/odai  *  ilXA'  o6<^<  ftfxpt  r^  o/if/epov  ivvaaOal 
Ttva  UiXfOv  rhv  rdvov  n-  pcXBtiv,  i^  ^i)  tu(  ^iv.f  rnU  X*P'*i*  fvi^p^iiij '  rondvrri  <^i(i  T^f  Oftp^li  a^roS 
ica2  m  >r>f  Kpioii  ix^pn^n."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  tlie  expressions  in  Acts  Ci^^^give  rise 
to  this  cxti'ovagant  letrcnd.  ^W 

1  The  following  profound  thought  of  Pascal,  abundantly  verified  in  hbtory,  may  be  ap* 
plied  to  Xht  s<  ieutific  treatment  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  to  thoae  who  boast  a  cold  impar 
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• 

we  know  how  far  the  craflj  Pharisees  understood  Judas  and  tampered 
with  him.  It  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  sifting,  before  ^alluded  to,* 
among  the  masses  that  had  followed  Christ,  that  the  spirit  of  enxnitj 
seems  to  have  germinated  in  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  Christ  noticed  and 
intimated  it  (John,  vi.,  70) ;  although  it  could  not,  all  at  once^  have 
become  predominant  in  him :  there  were,  doubtless,  inward  struggles 
before  the  fatal  tendency  acquired  full  sway.t 

The  life  of  mtfb  furnishes  many  analogies  that  may  help  to  clear  up 
the  enigmatical  conduct  of  Judas.  He  who  does  not  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  good  which  he  receives  from  within  and  without,  but  rather 
gives  himself  up  to  the  selfish  propensities  which  those  impulses  are 
meant  to  counteract,,  becomes  finally  and  irrecoverably  enslaved  tQ 
them  ;  all  things  that  ought.to  work  together  for  his  good  serve  fos  his 
harm ;  the  healing  balm  becomes  for  him  a  poison.  This  is  the  severe 
judgment  upon  which  our  free  agency  is  conditioned;  and  to  it  nji^ 
we  apply  the  saying  of  our  Lord  :  ,'*  From  him  thathg^^tmt.  thaU  he 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath'^  '^ 


;^  ClfAPTEJl  IL 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  OF  JESUS  WITH  THE  DISCIPLES.       ' 
§  265.  0hjpti4if  Chnst  in  the  La^t  Supper, 

JESUS  looked  fcBini  without  fear,  nay,  with  confidence,  to  ttie 
fate  that  awaitcK^npii..  We  need  not  necessarily  presuppose  that 
he  was  ^p^hatdfatly  informed  of  it ;  for  it  may  be  sa^i  that  his 
fiiends  in  the  Sanhedrim  (and  he  had  such)  informed  him  ciP'tbe  nego- 
tiations of  Judaiff.  He  foresaw  that  he  would  have  to  lealle  his  disci- 
ples before  the  proper  Passover,|  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiap^' 

\    <tiahty  in  regard  to  it:  "La  volont^  eit  on  dei  prindpaax  orgaoes  de  la  cr^aoce,  noo  qu'elle 

firtme  la  cr^ance,  mail  parce  que  let  chofes  paraiaieot  vrayes  od  faoMes,  leloo  la  face,  par 

..  oii  on  les  regarde.    La  vdl^nt^  qui  se  plaist  iL  Tone  plas  qu'a  I'aatre,  d^toame  reaprit.  de 

..'  oqpBid^rer  les  qaalit^z  de  ceUe,  qu^elle  n'aime  pas,  et  ainsi  I'esprit  marchaot  d'ane  piece 

avec  la  volont^,  ■'arreste  h  reg'arder  la  face  qn'elle  aime,  et  en  jageant  parce  qa'fl  y  voitt 

*>    il  r^gle  inBensiblement  si  cr^aoce  saivant  rinclination  de  la  volont^."  *  P.  268,  269. 

t  We  do  not  wish  to  be  noderstood  aa  attemptiDg  a  fall  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 

Jadaa,  so  enigmatical  in  iuelf^  and  so  little  explained  by  the  accounts  that  aae  left  to  ok. 

We  have  only  sought  to  present  the  theory  which  seems  to  ns  most  probable  from  the  data 

^'    before  o^' '' 

X  I  piresappose,  with  Idder,  lAcke,  Si^ert,  De  Wetie,  and  Bleek,  that  the  Last  Sapper 
waa  heldtjot  on  the  14th  Niaan,  the  holy  Passorer  eve,  bat  on  the  13th,  and  that  the  Fri- 
day of  l^kassion  was  that  holy  evening,  (a.)  A  candid  interpretation  of  John's  Goapel 
confirmiflms  supposition.  We  cannot  infer  much  from  xiiL,  1,  2,  ahhoagh  that  passage 
^  eeems  to  imply  that  the  sapper  occurred  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast  But  xviii ,  28, 
tells  us  that  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  would  not  enter  jdie  Pivtoriun  for  fear  of  defile- 
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import  to  his  last  meal  with  them,  to  place  it  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
the  Jewish  Passover,  as  the  Christian  covenant-meal  was  to  take  the 

ment,  u  they  bad  to  eat  the  PaMorer  on  that  eTemng.  The  wordi  tva  ^laei  rd  n6ax»  fnutt 
be  applied,  according  to  prevailing  oaage,  both  among  Jew  a  and  Chriatiani,  to  the  feait  of 
Paaaover.  It  ia  objected  that  thia  care  waa  needleaa,  aa,  if  a  defilement  were  thoa  incurred, 
it  would  not,  oo  acooont  of  the  OV  /OO,  laat  until  the  evenings  i.  e.,  until  the  beginning 
of  the  following  day ;  but  thia  ia  eaaily  anawered ;  many  Ainga  had  to  be  done  aa  prepara- 
tory to  the  feaat,  which  would  trench  upon  both  daya.  In  xix.,  31,  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ia  treated  aa  an  ordinary  Friday.  No  acruplet  were  entertained  about  the  crucifix 
ion  on  that  day,  but  only  about  leaving  the  bodiea  oo  the  croaa  on  the  SabbatK  which  waa 
^Jixed  feaat-day.  But  how  could  the  Friday,  if  it  were  the  firat  day  of  the  principal  feaat. 
be  treated  aa  an  ordinary  Friday  7  All  difficultiei  are  removed  by  aupposing  that  it  troa 
only  a  common  Friday,  and  that  Uie  next  day  waa  at  once  ^e  Sabbath  and  the  firit  day  of 
the  Paaaover  feaat  Bven  if  the  Sanhedrim  were  compelled  to  expedite  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  were  impeDed,  in  their  fanatical  hatred,  to  violate  the  aanctity  of  the  feaat  by 
it,  yet  ia  it  likely  that  they  would  have  waited  juat  to  the  holiest  feaat-day  for  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  fnalefacton,  or  that  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  criminal  (granted  by  the  Bo- 
mana  in  honour  of  the  feaat)  would  have  been  delayed  until  the  feaat  had  begun  7  But  the 
baate  and  the  pardon  would  harmonize  well  with  the  view  that  the  crucifixion  took  place 
before  the  feaat,  on  the  13th  Nisan.  (b.)  Lucke  haa  called  attention  to  two  paasagea  in  1  Cor- 
inthiana,  though  without  deeming  tfaem  perfectly  concluaive  (Qdtting.  Anzeig.) :  (1.)  The 
fint  paaaage  ia  1  Cor.,  v.,  7,  8,  in  which  Paul  aeema  to  contraat  the  Chriatian  with  the  Jew- 
iah  Paaaover  aa  held  at  the  aame  time  (Chriat,  aa  the  apiritual  Paasover,  aa  aacrificed  aimul 
taneously  with  the  Jewiah  Paachal  lamb ;  (8.)  1  Cor.,  xi.,  S3,  apeaka  indefinitely  of  the  night 
of  Chriif  a  betrayal,  not  of  hia  partaking  of  the  Paaaover.  (c.)  It  may,  peiiiaps,  be  the 
caae  that  in  Matt.,  xxvi.,  18,  the  writer  preauppoaed  diat  Christ  really  partook  of  the  Paaa 
over  with  hia  diaciplea ;  but  may  not  the  paaaage  mean,  "  My  time  fur  leaving  the  worid  ia 
at  hand ;  and  therefore  I  will  celebrate  the  Paaaover  to-day  with  my  disciples,  in  anticipa 
tion  7"  (d.)  In  Luke,  xxiii.,  54,  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  ia  mentioned  aa  a  common  Fri 
day  (the  day  of  preparation),  a  day  on  which  there  could  be  no  acruples  about  any  kind  ol 
bnainess  ;  but  would  it  have  been  so  mentioned  if  it  had  been  the  first  day  of  Paaaover 
Uio  greatest  feaat-day  in  all  the  year  7  (e.)  The  general  diffuaion  of  the  belief  that  Christ 
held  a  proper  Paaaover  with  his  disciples  may  be  explained  on  tbe  ground  that  Christ 
really  did  hold  hia  last  aupper  with  reference  and  alluaion  to  the  Passover  supper  and  the 
ceremonies  that  accompanied  it ;  that  the  first  Christians,  intent  upon  ^e  sabatance,  paid 
little  heed  to  chnmological  niceties ;  that  the  Jewish-Christians  kept  up  the  Jewish  usage 
of  the  Paaaover,  giving  it,  however,  a  Christian  import;  while  the  purely  Gentile  converta 
kept  no  SQch  festal  seasons.  The  interchange  of  thejirst  day  of  unleavened  bread  (as  the 
day  of  Christ's  passion)  with  theirs/  day  of  the  Passover  featl  may  also  have  contributed 
to  it  These  grounds  might  suflSce  to  explain  the  admission  into  the  sj'noptical  Gospels  of 
the  idea  that  the  Passion  occurred  on  theirs/  day  of  the  Passover;  but  are  utteriy  incon- 
aiatent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  author  of  John's  Gospel  (whether  it  be  admitted  aa 
genuine  or  not)  could  have  inserted  and  got  into  circulation  a  atatement  invented  by  him- 
aelf,  and  conflicting  with  the  general  stream  of  tradition.  .  John'a  chronology,  aa  we  have 
said,  is  consistent  ^roughout ;  but  that  of  the  ajuoptical  Gospels  presents  discrepanciea 
^at  appear  irreconcilable. 

Little  use  can  be  made  of  the  ancient  disputes  about  the  Paaaover ;  from  auch  mere 
fragmeuta  wc  cannot  decide  how  far  the  Evangelical  accounta  were  appealed  to.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  occidental  usage,  Apollioaria  of  Hierapolia,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Hippol3rtus,  appealed  to  John'a  Gospel  (if  the  fragmenta  in  Chronicon  paschale  Alexandri- 
num,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Dindorf,  i.,  13,  are  genuine)  to  prove  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Pass- 
over proper.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  (Eus.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  v.,  24)  appealed  to  "  ^  Oos- 
peF'  in  behalf  of  the  oppoaite  usage ;  but  whether  he  appealed,  under  the  title  "die  Goapel," 
to  one,  or  all  of  the  Evangelists,  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  reconcile  the  declar** 
tiona  in  John  with  the  Paasover  usages  of  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Dr.  Rettberg's  AbhandL  Ub.  d 
Paarbaatreit,  Ilgen'a  Zeitschrift  fiir  Hiator.  ThcoL,  ii.,  9,  119).    What  ia  the  meaning  of 

B« 
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place  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  Perhaps,  as  the  Sanhedrim  had 
determined  to  carry  out  their  plans  afi^amst  him  before  the  feast,  he 
spent  Thursday,  13th  Nisan,  in  Bethany,  in  order  to  employ  those  last 
hours  with  the  disciples  undisturbed.  In  the  morning  he  sent  Peter 
and  John  into  the  city,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
Passover  supper.  To  preserve  secrecy,  and  avoid  all  hazard  of  sur- 
prise by  the  Sanhedrim,  he  designated  the  house  at  which  the  supper 
was  to  be  held  by  a  sign  understood  by  its  owner,  without  specifying 
the  name  of  the  latter.* 

Two  prominent  acts  of  Christ  marked  this  last  meal  with  the  disci* 
pies,  viz.,  the  washing  (fffett  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord^M  Supperi 

§  266.  Chriit  tcashet  the  DitcipUs*  Feet.     Convenation  vntk  Peter  m 

regard  to  it,     (John,  xiiL,  2-16.) 

In  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  Christ  obviously  intended  to  impress 
vividly  and  permanently  upon  their  minds,  by  means  of  a  specific  act, 
a  general  truth ;  and  to  remove  those  carnal  expectations  of  a  secular 
kingdom,  and  the  selfishness  necessarily  connected  therewith,  which 
were  not  yet  wholly  banished  fix)m  their  minds.| 

Such  an  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Master,  must  doubtless  have 
surprised  more  than  one  of  the  disciples.  That  He,  the  object  of  their 
deepest  reverence  and  love,  should  do  for  them  so  lowly  a  service,  may 
well  have  been  a  surprise  and  a  contradiction  to  their  feelings.  Yet 
that  same  reverence  prevented  them  from  resisting  his  will.  But  the 
fiery  and  impetuous  Peter  could  not  so  command  his  feelings :  *'  Lord, 

tiie  wordf  of  Polyeratei,  iyuv,  r^pttp  rhv  hiiipw  f  Not,  ceitainly,  the  keeping  of  tbe  Pee- 
dial  lapper ;  nor  the  Jewiih  Patforer,  aMiited  at  by  Chrutiuui ;  for  the  added  wocds 
itdrroTt  r^  kitifav  /jfyayoy  oi  ffvYY^vdS  iiov,  Irav  rwy  'lov6aibtv  b  Xaif  ^pmtt  ri(iv  ^^im*,  wonld  then  be 
aheer  taatology.  He  mnit  have  meant,  then,  "  the  day  for  commemorating  the  paiaion  of 
Chriat."  If.  then,  it  ia  in  thu  lenae  that  Polycratei  aayi  of  "  all  the  biahopa  of  Leaaer  Asia 
aince  the  time  of  &L  John,"  tiiat  they  itirrti  ir^pnoav  njv  hid^w  rifi  rtnaptticatiaiAnit  nt 
nAaxfl  Kurd  ri  cvayyAiov,  he  obvioaily  meana  that  they  "  all  celebrated  the  14th  Niaan,"  on 
which  tbe  Jewish  Paiiover  began,  in  commemoration  of  oar  Lord's  Paaaion ;  and  for  ooo- 
firmatioD  of  this  he  might  very  well  appeal  to  the  Goapel  of  John. 

We  mait  alao  allade  to  a  remarkable  paaaage  in  Hippolytoa  (in  hia  firat  book  upon  tbn 
Feaat  of  Paaaover,  Lap.  13),  there  reported  aa  coming  from  the  lipa  of  Chriat  i  Uiein  ^dy 
fMi  rJ  naaxa.  (sarely  Lake,  xxii.,  16,  cannot  be  meant) ;  aa  if  Chriit  had  predicted  tiiat  hm 
"  woald  no  more  eat  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and  hence  not  live  to  aee  anodier  Feaat  of  Pass- 


over." 


*  I  cannot  aee  a  miracle  in  thia ;  it  cannot  be  ahown  that  Lake  (xxii,  13)  means  to  nar- 
rate it  aa  miracaloai. 

t  John  doea  not  describe  tiie  institation  of  the  Enchariat :  it  waa  known  and  commenk* 
orated  in  the  Charch  regularly ;  bat  the  watking  of  feet,  not  preserved  by  any  aoch  com- 
memoration, he  givea  in  detail,  as  an  especially  marked  incident 

X  Ct  p.  352,  on  Lake,  xxii.,  26,  27.  I  cannot  assert,  with  Gforer,  that  this  paaaage  is 
unmeaning,  anlesa  interpreted  in  view  of  the  B3rmboIic  act :  the  word  ifKoviiv,  might  af^ly 
to  his  wkoU  life,  aa  devoted  to  the  aervice  of  others  (ct  Matt,  xx.,  28).  Bat  the  form  of 
tiie  paMage  in  Luke  certainly  appeara  to  imply  an  allosion  to  the  symbolic  act  which  John 
reoorda.    The  thought  contained  in  it  ia  Ae  aame  aa  that  in  John,  xiii.,  13-16. 
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dost  thou  wash  my  feet !"  Even  when  Christ  told  him,  in  yiew  of  this 
reluctance,  that  he  should  know  the  import  of  the  act  thereafter,  he 
was  not  satisfied  ;  until,  at  last,  the  Saviour  rehuked  his  self-will  with 
the  declaration,  *^  Jf  1  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  in  me"  And 
this  was  to  he  taken  literally,  for  this  single  case  was  a  test  of  the  state 
of  heart  essential  for  union  with  Christ :  it  was  necessary  for  Peter  to 
show  forth  a  complete  renunciation  of  his  own  will,  and  absolute  sub- 
jection to  that  of  Jesus.  But  the  spiritual  meaning  afterward  set  forth 
by  Christ,  viz.,  that  none  could  enter  or  remain  in  his  communion 
unless  spiritually  purified  through  him,  was  probably  implied  also  in 
these  words.  .Peter,  alarmed,  cries  out,  '*  Yea,  if  it  be  so.  Lord,  not 
my  feet  alone,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head  J'  To  this  Christ  re- 
plied :  "  That  is  too  much :  he  that  is  toashed  (bathed)  needeth  not  save 
to  wash  his  fett,  hut  is  dean  every  whit,"  (A  figure  taken  from  East- 
em  usage :  he  that  is  already  bathed,  need  only,  on  coming  in  from 
the  road,  wash  off  the  soil  that  may  have  gathered  on  his  feet)  The 
spiritual  import,  then,  of  the  symbolical  act,  and  of  Christ's  language 
in  regard  to  it,  probably >  is :  Whosoever,  through  faith  in  me,  has  re- 
ceived the  purifying  principle  of  life,  who  is  pure  in  heart  and  mo- 
tives, needs  only  thereafter  continued  purification  from  sins  cleaving  to 
him  outwardly ;  just  as  the  Apostles,  though  inspired  by  pure  love  to 
Christ,  still  stood  in  need  of  the  power  of  this  animating  love,  to  cleanse 
and  purify  their  mode  of  thought. 

§  267.   The  Words  of  Christ  with  and  concerning  his  Betrayer,     (John, 

xiiL,  11,  21,  seq.) 

To  the  Apostles  he  said,  in  the  sense  above  defined,  "Ye  are  clean;" 
but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to  Judas,  he  added,  "  yet  not  aU,** 
Intimations  of  this  kind  he  threw  out  more  and  more  frequently,  partly, 
as  he  himself  said  (v.  19),  to  prepare  them  for  the  act  of  treachery, 
that  it  might  not  take  them  unawares,  and  lead  them  to  infer  that  He, 
too,  had  been  deceived ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if  pos- 
sible, the  conscience  of  Judas  himself.  But  his  foresight  of  the  awful 
deed — that  one  who  had  been  a  special  object  of  his  love  should  dis- 
arm him  and  become  a  tool  of  his  enemies — and  of  the  conflict  with 
depravity  that  he  must  go  through,  even  up  to  his  last  hour,  moved 
him  most  deeply ;  and  he  now  spoke  more  plainly,  *'  Verily  I  say  unt^ 
you^  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me" 

The  disciples,  not  yet  able  to  understand  him,  looked  upon  each 
other,  surprised  and  confounded.  All  were  anxious  to  know  whom  he 
alluded  to ;  but  Peter  alone,  as  usual,  gave  expression  to  the  wish. 
Even  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  aloud,  but  beckoned  to  John,  who  was 
leaning  upon  the  Saviour's  breast,  as  they  surrounded  the  table,  that 
he  should  put  the  question.     In  answer  to  John,  Chri:«t  said,  in  a  low 
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tone,  that  it  was  he  whose  turn  it  just  then  was  to  receive  from  his 
hands  the  morsel  of  the  lamb  dipped  in  the  sauce.  And  thia  was 
Judas.* 

This  occurrence  could  not  fail  either  to  awaken  the  slumbering  cou 
science  of  Judas,  or  to  make  him  anxious  to  leave  such  a  fellowship 
and  take  the  last  step  of  his  crime.  When  he  arose,  ChriBt  said  to 
him,  **  That  thou  doest  (hast  resolved  to  do),  do  quickly?*  Not  imply- 
ing a  command  to  commit  the  deed,  but  rather  calculated  to  move  his 
conscience,  had  it  been  still  susceptible  of  impression.  But  he  had 
decided  upon  the  act :  so  far  as  his  intentions  could  go,  it  was  as  good 
as  done ;  and  therefore  Christ  asked  him  to  hasten  the  cri8i8.t 

The  departure  of  Judas  to  inform  the  Sanhedrim  how  they  might 
most  readily  seize  the  person  of  Jesus,  decided  his  death ;  and,  in  view 
of  it,  he  said,  **  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorijied  (in  reference  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  earthly  life,  because  the  ideal  of  holiness  is  realized  in 
Him  under  the  last  struggles,  because  human  nature  attains  therein  its 
highest  moral  perfection),  and  God  is  gl-orijied  in  him  (as  the  moral 
glorifying  of  human  nature  is  the  perfect  glorifying  of  God  in  it ;  the 
perfect  manifestation  of  God  in  his  holiness  and  love).  If  God  be  glo- 
rijied in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself  \  (shall  raise  him  to 
Himself,  and  glorify  him),  aTud  shall  straightway  glorify  Atm.'*§ 

§  268.   The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist.     (Luke,  xziL,  17-20.)|| 

The  description  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  given  by  Luke, 
harmonizing  with  that  of  Paul  (1  Cor.,  xi.,  23,  seq.),  seems  to  afford 

*  Aooording  to  Matthew,  Judas  also  asked,  "  Ii  it  I  f "  and  Jeini  anawered  in  tlie  aflino- 
ative.  This  incident  would  come  in  moat  naturally  at  this  point.  Judas,  noticing  the. 
alarmed  countenances  of  the  disciples,  seeing  Peter  whisper  to  John,  John  to  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  reply,  felt  that  he  was  discovered,  and  was  led  to  ask  the  question  directly.  Thia 
must  certainly  have  been  done  in  an  under  tone,  if  Judas  could  have  had  a  position  near 
enough. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  severer  struggles  that  yet  awaited  Christ:  not  expressly  mentioned 
by  John,  but  related  by  the  other  Evangelists. 

t  The  expressions  iv  airii  and  iv  /aur$  (John,  xiii.,  32)  obviously  correspond  to  each 
other.  As  the  first  betokens  the  glorifying  of  Qod  in  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  so  the  sec- 
ond denotes  the  glorifying  of  the  Bon  of  Man  in  Qod,  by  his  being  raised  up  onto  God  in 
heaven. 

$  We  presuppose  that  Jesus  wished  Judas  to  depart  before  he  should  institute  the 
"Lord's  Bupper.  As  the  words  in  verses  31, 32  were  directly  connected  with  the  departure 
of  the  betrayer,  they  too  must  have  been  uttered  before  the  institution. 

fl  As  John  does  not  give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  precisely  at  what  point  of  his  narrative  (ch.  xiii.)  it  should  be  inserted. 
It  was  stated  in  the  last  note  that  v.  31,  32  were  connected  directly  with  the  departure  of 
Judas,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  prpper  point  of  juncture  for  the  account  in  question  ia 
between  v.  32  and  33.  The  words  hroXfi  xaiv^  commencing  v.  34,  connect  very  well,  it  ia 
true,  with  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  but  still,  if  v.  33  was  uttered  before  the  institution, 
it  seems  strange  that  Peter's  question  (v.  36),  obvioasly  refiBrring  to  v.  33,abooldhave  been 
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U8  the  most  clear  and  natural  view  of  the  transaction.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  in  stating  definitely  that 
the  giving  of  the  hread  was  separated  hy  a  certain  interval  from  that 
of  the  wine ;  the  former  occurring  during  the  supper,  the  latter  after  it. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  following  words  of  Christ :  "  I  have  heartily 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  ;  for  I  say  unto  you^ 
I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of 
God*''(i.  e.,  until,  in  tlie  consummation  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  cele- 
brate with  them  the  higher  and  true  Passover  Supper).  After  these 
words  of  farewell,  he  takes  the  cup  of  red  wine,  blesses  it,  sends  it 
round,  and  reminds  them  that  he  should  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  until  he  should  partake  with  them  of  a  higher  wine  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  After  thus  vividly  impressing  them  with  his  de- 
parture, and  preparing  them  for  the  institution  of  a  rite  in  its  com- 
memoration, he  breaks  one  of  the  loaves,  and  divides  it  among  them, 
showing  them  that  the  broken  bread  was  to  represent  his  body,  g^ven 
up  for  them ;  and  this  they  were  to  repeat  in  remembrance  of  him. 
Then,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  he  sends  round  the  cun  again, 
and  tells  them  that  the  wine  is  to  represent  his  blood,  about  to  be  shed 
for  them.     Each  of  these  acts,  therefore — the  giving  of  the  bread  and 

pat  after  the  intervention  of  that  solemn  act,  which  mast  have  drawn  Uie  attention  of  &e 
disciples  so  strongly.  We  consider,  then,  that  v.  33  was  spoken  after  the  institation. 
Strauss  (3^  Aofl.,  p.  449)  objects  to  this  collocation,  as  arbitrarily  severing  Uio  words 
^$vt  Soidau  ahrdv  (v.  32)  from  hi  itixpdv  nsff*  {/itdv  tliti  (v.  33).  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  the 
objection.  The  pause  after  v.  3*2  is  natoral ;  and  then  follows  the  solemn  symbolical  act,  in 
which  Christ  sets  before  the  disciples  his  departure  from  the  earth,  and  gives  them  a 
pledge  of  communion  with  him — a  commonion  to  endare  after  his  ascension  to  his  gknry. 
Then  v.  33  opens  a  new  beginning  precisely  adapted  to  the  import  of  the  sjrmbolical  act. 

The  aptness  with  which  the  account  of  the  institation  can  be  here  fitted  to  John'a  narra- 
tive, and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  last  discourses  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  him, 
shows  that  was  one  of  the  Knks,  and  a  most  important  one,  in  the  chain  of  Christ's  last 
acts.  Ofrorer  seeks  to  prove,  however,  from  John's  omission  to  mention  the  institution, 
that  although  Christ  may  have  spoken  at  the  Last  Supper  the  words  ascribed  to  him,  they 
were  words  spoken  by  the  way,  and  not  intended  to  establish  such  a  commemorative  rite 
as  that  which  was  afterward  founded  upon  them ;  just  as  a  deeper  signification  was  found 
in  other  expressions  of  Christ  after  his  departure  than  was  manifest  before ;  and  that, 
tiierofure,  John  omitted  them,  as  he  did  so  many  other  things  comparatively  unimportant. 
This  hypothesis  contradicts  itself.  Even  Gfrorer  must  presuppose  that  John  personally 
knew  and  partook  of  t)ie  Eucharist  before  writing  his  Gospel ;  and  it  must  be  presupposed 
just  as  certainly,  that  it  was  at  that  time  connected  with  these  words  of  Christ ;  and  that 
John,  who  certainly  was  not  inclined  to  attribute  a  less  meaning  than  others  to  Christ's 
sayings  at  the  Last  Supper,  must  have  conceived  the  words  to  be  so  connected.  On 
purely  psychological  grounds,  therefore,  John's  omission  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way. 
La  a  word,  no  one  having  an  intuition  of  Christ,  and  conceiving  his  solemn  state  of  mind 
at  that  Last  Supper,  can  believe  that  he  uttered  those  solemn  words  without  a  deeper  and 
more  earnest  meaning.  As  for  the  hypothesis,  recently  revived,  of  an  influence  exerted  by 
Essenism  upon  Christian  culture,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  historical  foundation  (cf  p.  37, 
seq.) ;  the  derivation  of  the  Agaptt  from  the  common  repasts  of  the  Bssenes  is  wholly  an 
invention  of  fancy.  It  is  altogether  unhistorical  to  seek  an  external  origin  for  a  usage  that 
can  be  naturally  explained  from  internal  grounds,  as  the  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Eaiharist  fitnn  an  imitation  of  Christ's  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples. 
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the  giving  of  the  wine— denotes  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  remenibranee 
of  the  Last  Supper.  Each  had  its  signification  separately ;  bat  tke 
repetition,  during  the  meal  and  after  it,  served  to  impreas  the  sjnh 
bolical  meaning  of  the  act  still  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples. 

The  giving  of  thankt  before  the  distribution  of  the  brestd  and  wine 
corresponds  to  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  the 
Jewish  Passover  feast,  in  which  thanksgiving  was  oflferad  for  the  g^ 
of  nature,  and  also  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fathers  out  of  Cgypt  and 
the  founding  of  the  old  covenant ;  we  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Christ's 
thanksgiving  had  reference  partly  to  the  creation  of  all  material  things 
for  man  (bread  and  wine  symbolizing  all  God's  gifts  in  nature) ;  partly, 
and  indeed  chiefly,  to  his  own  death,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  dte 
bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive  act,  to  establish  the  tiew  cove- 
nant between  Gtod  and  man.* 

As  to  the  wordi  used  in  the  distribution,  '*  This  is  my  body ;"  and, 
'*  This  ^«  my  blood,"  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  recipients  at  that 
time  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  literally  meant ;  as  he  was  then 
before  them  in  his  corporeal  presence.     Had  he  intended  to  present  so 
new  and  extraordinary  a  sense  to  their  minds,  he  could  not  but  have 
stated  it  more  definitely;  and  had  they  so  understood  him,  the  diffi- 
culty would  assuredly  have  led  them  to  question  him  ftirther.     But  as 
the  whole  transaction — the  institution,  at  the  close  of  a  farewell  sup- 
per, of  a  visible  sign  of  communion  to  endure  after  his  departure- 
had  a  symbolical  character,  they  would  have  interpreted  these  words 
also  unnaturally,  if  they  had  understood  them  literally,  and  not  sym- 
bolically.    **  This  is,  for  you,  my  body  and  blood ;  f.  e.,  represents  to 
you  my  body  and  blood.*'     The  breaking  of  the  bread  was  a  natural 
symbol  of  the  breaking  of  his  body ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  red  wine 
(the  ordinary  wine  of  Palestine)  was  a  natural  symbol  of  the  pouring 
out  of  his  blood.     *'  I  offer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption ;  and  when, 
in  remembrance  thereof,  you  meet  again  to  partake  of  this  supper,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  then  be  with  you  as  truly  as  now  I  am  with  you, 
visibly  and  corporeally,  in  body  and  blood.      The  bread  and  wine, 
which  I  now  divide  among  you  as  symbols  of  my  body  and  blood,  will 
then  stand  in  stead  of  my  corporeal  presence." 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  symbol  was  not  an  entirely  new  one  to 
the  disciples :  it  had  been  used  substantially,  in  the  conversation  before 
referred  to  (p.  267,  seq.)  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  in  the  syna- 

*  The  giftf  of  nature  and  of  redemption  are  imeperable ;  redemption  alone  has  re^ 
ettabliabed  the  ongintl  relation  between  man  and  nature.  Only  wben  man  ii  reitored  to 
oommonion  with  God  if  be  atinred  tbat  all  nature  exists  fin*  bis  good,  to  be  osed  by  him 
for  the  glory  of  Qod. 
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gogue  at  Capernaum.  To  "  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood"  was  an 
understood  sign  of  the  closest  spiritual  communion  with  his  Divine- 
human  nature.  And  therefore  he  said,  in  giving  the  wine,  "  This  is 
my  blood,  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  given  for  many  for 
the  remiuian  qfsim,'*^ 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OHBISrS  LAST  DISOOUBSBS  WITH  HIS  DISOIPLES. 


1 


§  269.   The  New  Ckmmandment.    (John,  xiii.,  33-35.) 

AFTER  Christ,  in  taking  leave  of  his  own,  had  given  them  the 
symbol  and  pledge  of  continued  communion,  he  said  to  them,  in 
the  familiar  style  of  a  father  to  his  family, ''  Little  children,  yet  a  Utile 
while  I  am  with  you,  and,  <u  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  *  whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come,*  so  now  I  say  unto  youA  A  new  commandment  give  I 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  love  one  another,"  The  commandment  of  love  is  here  called  a 
new  one,  because  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  in  view 
of  which  the  Lord*s  Supper  had  just  been  instituted,  and  which  he 
was  then  about  to  seal  with  his  sufferings.  It  is  true,  the  all-compre- 
hending commandment,  to  "  love  God  supremely,  and  one's  neighbour 
as  one's  self,"  was  contained  in  the  old  covenant ;  but  it  became  a  new 
one,  by  its  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  expressed  its  es- 
sence :  it  demanded  a  love,  willing,  after  His  example,  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  for  the  brethren — the  spirit  of  love,  in  a  word,  which  was 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  new  congregation  of  God,  proceeding,  of  itself, 
from  communion  with  him  and  intuition  of  his  image.    It  was  new, 

*  It  hat  been  diipated  whether  Ae  words  "for  the  rew%i$iion  of  niu"  were  reeUy  tdded 
by  Cbrift  Bat  die  import  of  the  wordi  of  oontecratioii  ii  fally  complete  witboat  diem. 
The  foanding  of  the  new  covenant  (which  Done  wiU  deny  to  have  been  embraced  in  the 
wordfl  ci  oonaecrmtion ;  Panl  givei  it  to,  u  well  u  Lake,  and  they  maat  have  received 
them  from  ear-witnectea)  coven  d>e  whole  ground.  •  The  "new  covenant,"  fimnded  upon 
the  lelf-cffering  of  Chriat,  coold  only  refer  to  the  new  relation  between  man  and  Ood,  le- 
Gored  by  that  telf-aacrifice  {  vis.,  the  pardon  of  rin  diroogfa  hia  aofferinga,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  oommanion  with  Qod,  which  the  old  covenant  eomld  not  restore.  The  whole  import 
of  Christianity,  in  relation  to  the  old  covenant,  is  clearly  set  fiortfa  in  that  of  the  Lord's  Sap- 
per, as  given  by  Christ  himselfl 

t  In  a  different  sense,  however,  Anom  that  in  which  it  was  said  to  the  Jews :  the  latter 
were  to  remain  separated  from  him  in  spirit  and  disposition,  bat  to  the  disciples  he  had 
given  a  pledge  of  continoed  commonion—the  Sapper  of  the  new  covenant  He  then  pro* 
deeds  to  give  them  the  commandm^rU  of  the  new  covenant,  the  law  of  love,  embracing  all 
othera,  by  which  tbo  iowaid  and  spiritual  oommaoioii  was  to  be  outwardly  manifested. 
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also,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disciples'  associ&tion  with 
him :  it  was  only  when  his  death  was  at  hand  that  he  could  ser  it  yividly 
before  them  in  this  sense. 

§  270.   The  Request  of  Peter. ^Christ  predicts  Peter's  Denial  <f  Hwl 

(John,  xiii.,  36-38.) 

So  strongly  were  the  disciples  wedded  to  their  earlier  ideas  and 
expectations,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  them  realize  the  ap- 
proaching departure  of  Christ.  Peter,  alarmed  at  his  words,  inquired, 
*'  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  /"  Jesus,  in  reply,  explained  the  sense  of 
his  words,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  Peter  should  be  able,  at  a 
later  period,  though  he  then  was  not,  to  follow  the  Master  through  suf- 
fering :  '*  Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shult  fol- 
low me  (ifterwardy  Peter,  ever  rash  and  self-confident,  \iras  not  sat- 
isfied to  wait  for  the  future :  believing  himself  then  able,  he  asked, 
"  Lord,  why  can  I  not  foAlow  thee  now  ?  I  unll  lay  down  my  life  for 
thy  sake^ 

Christ  then  predicted  his  three-fold  denial — the  punishment  of  his 
froward  self-confidence :  "  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  stske  1 
The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice*** 

§  271.  Christ  predicts  the  Danger  of  the  Disciples  in  their  new  Relations 

to  the  People,     (Luke,  xxii.,  35^38.)t 

Certain  fragments  of  Christ's  conversation  at  the  table  are  preserved 
to  us  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  not  given  by  John,  whose  object  was 
*to  record  those  profound  and  connected  discourses  which  so  strikingly 
exhibited  the  loftiness  of  his  Divinity,  his  heavenly  calmness  and 
serenity  of  soul.  Among  these  fragments  are  contained  intimations,  in 
a  variety  of  forms,  of  the  great  change  in  their  condition  that  was  at 
hand.  Reiteration  and  emphasis  were  necessary  to  break  away  their 
stubborn  prejudices. 

Reminding  them  of  the  first  trial  mission^  on  which  he  had  sent  them, 
with  express  directions  to  provide  nothing  for  their  journey,  he  asked 
whether  they  had  then  lacked  any  thing ;  and  they  said,  Nothing.     In 

*  The  agreement  of  Uiree  independent  accoants — Matthew,  Lake,  and  John — in  sUitingp 
ih\»  remarkable  incident,  confirm!  iti  credibility.  In  John's  Qospel,  it  ii  presented  in  an 
obvioui  connexion;  in  the  other  two,  ai  an  isolated  fact. 

t  Gfrorer  asserts  (Heilig.  Sage,  i.,  336)  that  this  passage  was  of  later  origin,  and  sup. 
ports  his  assertion  on  the  groohd  that  the  connexion  of  thought  between  verses  36  and  37 
is  false.  Not  so :  verse  37  contains  the  ground  of  Uie  change  in  the  disciples'  oonditfcm, 
recited  in  verse  36 ;  the  execution  of  Christ  as  a  transgressor,  making  him  an  object  of 
avenion  and  disgust,  was  to  react  apon  the  condition  of  his  followers.  It  is  said,  farther, 
that  the  passage  was  inserted  here  because  men  stumbled  at  Peter's  ocmduct,  as  recited 
in  verse  50.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  way  to  get  rid  of  this  difficult,  to  introduce  & 
greater  one,  v'lZ;  an  advice  on  the  part  of  Jesus  himself  to  his  disciples,  to  provide  aworda 
above  all  thinga.  I  Cf.  p.  257,  seq. 
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that  mission,  they  found  the  people  of  Galilee  favourably  disposed ;  no 
open  hostility  had  been  excited  against  Jesus ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
fame  of  his  actions  inclined  the  people  to  acknowledge  him,  at  least, 
as  a  man  endowed  with  Divine  powers.  But  now  his  own  fate,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  popular  feeling,  was  about  to  react  upon  the 
disciples.  Accordingly,  he  gave  them — not  rules  for  a  new  mode  of 
life  and  conduct,  but — a  striking  illustration,  in  figurative  terms,  not 
only  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  them,  from 
the  sudden  reflux  of  the  popular  feeling.  The  figures  chosen  were 
directly  antithetical  to  those  employed  on  the  former  occasion.  '*If 
I  formerly  bade  you  travel  without  purse,  or  scrip,  or  shoes  (without 
provisions  for  the  journey,  as  your  wants  would  all  be  supplied) ;  bo 
now,  on  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  find  men  differently  dis- 
posed towards  you.  He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  like- 
wise his  scrip  (all  the  necessaries  of  travel) ;  and  he  that  hath  no  purse* 
(money),  let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  a  sword"  (or  knife).  As  if 
he  had  said,  "  You  will  hereafter  need  to  care  more  for  the  safety  of 
your  lives  than  of  your  garments ;  you  will  need,  more  than  all  things 
else,  means  to  carry  you  safely  through  the  difficulties  that  will  sur- 
round you." 

The  whole  connexion  of  these  words  taught  the  disciples  that  they 
were  to  be  taken,  not  literally,  but  as  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  general 
thought.  And  they  could  easily  have  gathered  from  Christ's  example, 
from  the  spirit  of  his  whole  life,  and  from  his  teaching,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere  (if  they  were  not  utterly  thoughtless  hear- 
ers), that  he  could  not  really  intend  to  bid  them  furnish  themselves  with 
swords. 

From  this  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  world  towards  his  disciples 
Christ  naturally  passed  to  his  own  fate,  which  was  to  cause  that  change 
itself.  He  told  them  that  he  was  "  to  be  reckoned  among  transgres- 
sors" as  an  object  of  hatred  and  abhorrence.  Then  said  two  of  the 
disciples,  '*  Behold,  Lord !  two  of  us  are  already  provided  with 
aword8.*'t  Language  implying  an  utter  misunderstanding  of  what  he 
had  said;  a  misunderstanding  hardly  to  be  expected  in  men  who  had" 
so  long  enjoyed  the  Saviour's  personal  society.  But,  perhaps,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  disciples,  we  ought  to  suppose  that  their  words  were  uttered 
in  the  confusion  and  distress  of  mind  which  his  declarations  occasioned. 
Perhaps  Peter,  the  most  hasty  and  headlong  of  the  Apostles,  who  car- 
ried a  sword,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  It  was  well  that  this  misun- 
derstanding was  expressed,  to  be  checked  and  done  away.  **  It  is 
enough"  said  Christ,  plainly  showing  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  in- 

*  The  antitheiis  if  between  &  hew  0a\6rrtov  and  h  ^i^  hew**. 

t  The  word  may  l^  rendered  "knivei;"  and  theie  Were  in  common  ue  among  traTel- 
Icn  in  thofe  regiona  for  a  variety  of  pnrpoiei. 
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tendon  to  advise  the  use  of  weapons  of  defence,  as  two  swords  amon^ 
them  would  have  been  nothing  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps,  howerer, 
the  phrase  might  be  more  correctly  rendered,  "mos^A  ofU;^*  Le^t 
sign  to  drop  the  subject ;  as  if  a  reproof  of  their  tendency  to  stick  to 
the  words  and  literal  features  of  his  language,  rather  than  to  its  vfM 
and  sense. 

§  272.   Christ  comoleM  the  DucipUi  tcith  the  Promise  of  his  Return, 

(John,  xiv.) 

The  last  connected  discourses  of  Christ  are  given  at  length  in  J(^hn'i 
Gospel.*  In  these  he  made  use  of  a  different  turn  of  thought  from 
that  above  referred  to,  to  prepare  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  disci- 
ples for  the  struggles  that  awaited  them.  In  view  of  their  evident  dis- 
tress,  while  yet  sitting  at  the  table,  he  said,  *'  Let  not  your  hearts  he 
troubled ;  trust  in  God,  and  confide  in  Me.**  Even  when  his  visible 
presence  should  be  removed,  they  were  to  trust  in  him  as  the  Mediator 
of  their  communion  with  God ;  nor,  in  grief  for  his  departure,  to  think 
that  he  had  left  them  alone  in  the  world.     There  would  he  wn^wi^^nff 

*  It  ii  charged  by  loine  that  John  oonld  not  poMibly  have  remembered  tfiese  diaoooraef 
tiiua  amid  the  tboaaaxid  painfal  and  tamaltaoas  emotioni  that  mait  have  immadiately  til* 
lowed.     Little  do  f  Qch  objecton  conceiTe  of  the  nature  of  the  haman  Mml,  and  of  tiba 
might  of  deep  impreuioDa  upon  it    Soch  impreaiiona  theae  diacoaraei  moat  hava  mada 
apon  a  mind  and  heart  like  John'i,  and  what  waa  once  received  thoa  into  the  depftha  cf  tba 
fool  no  concoaaiona  ooold  caat  oat    Moreover,  theae  emotiona,  bow  poweHVi)  aooTar  tfa^ 
may  have  been,  laated  bat  for  a  few  days,  and  were  followed  by  a  reanioo  with  Chiiat  by 
a  new  epoch  of  the  interior  life  of  the  diaciplea  which  developed  itaelf  inofv  and  BMca 
glorioaaly.    How,  in  theae  few  dayi,  ooold  John  have  forgotten  diacooivea  ao  weighty  ia 
themielvef ,  and  affecting  hia  own  aoal  ao  powerfally  f    And,  when  the  apiritaal  life  of  tfaa 
diaciplea,  a anken  for  a  moment  emerged  again  after  the  reaazrection  of  Aeir  Maatar,  boar 
brilliantly  moat  the  image  of  theae  laat  diaooanea  have  ahone  forth  from  the  depcha  of  their 
memoriea  and  their  hearta!    How  preciooa  maat  each  word  have  been  to  tham  I     With 
what  intenae  interest  maat  they  have  tamed  them  over  and  dwelt  apoo  tiiair  import! 
And  how  clear,  in  the  light  of  their  experience  of  the  falfilment  of  hia  predictiaiw,  araat 
many  thinga  have  appeared  that  were  before  obacare ! 

Eqaally  fatile  ia  the  objection  that  John  wrote  hia  Goapel  at  an  advanced  ag^a,  whaa 
Bome  diingf  moat  have  eacaped  hia  memory,  and  othen  become  blended  with  hia  owm 
thoaghta.  He  moat  have  repeated  theie  diacoaraea,  timea  withoat  nomber,  to  odsara ;  bow, 
then,  can  it  be  aaid  that  he  ooold  not  commit  them  faithfully  to  writing  T  (we  do  not  mean 
to  aay  verbatim  et  literatim^  cf.  index,  lab  voc.  John).  The  remark  of  Iren«aa  with  regard 
to  what  he  had  heard  in  hia  yoath  from  the  lipa  of  Polycarp  will  apply  with  vaatly  greater 
force  to  John  and  CKrUt :  "  MaXXav  yii^  rk  Hrt  ttaitvnit»vt6t*  rOv  hayxoS  yii«MA^»'.  mk  yA^  he 
wttlii*¥  naB^tit  omn^lowtu  r^  ^tS*  iyolyrwi  cH)-"  (Comp.  the  entire  paaaage,  £uMb^  r. 
SO ;  it  beara  remarkably  againat  haman  efibrta  to  convert  a  hiatorical  period  into  a  iqythi- 
oal  one.) 

John  coald  not  have  been  John  had  it  been  poaaible  for  him  to  forget  aooh  diaoooraaa  ol 
Chriat 

A  fiiither  proof  of  the  originality  of  theae  diacoaraea,  at  recorded  by  John,  ia  iSbe  aptnaaa 
with  which  many  paaaagea  are  joined  into  them  which,  in  the  other  GkMpeli,  are  preaented 
in  isolated  forma,  or  in  inapt  connexiona ;  e.  g..  Lake,  xii.,  11,  IS ;  Matt.,  x.,  17-90 ;  Mark 
xiii.,  11.    The  paaaage  in  John,  xvi,  32,  ia  connected  in  Matt.,  xxvi.,  31,  Uvrk,  xkr^  87, 
with  the  aocoant  of  Peter'a  denial 
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for  all,  he  told  them,  in  his  Father's  house.  He  was  going  before  (il 
was  the  object  of  his  redeeming  sufierings  and  of  bis  ascension  to  heav- 
en), to  prepare  a  place  for  them ;  just  as  a  friend  goes  before  his  friend 
to  make  his  dwelling  ready.  And  then  he  promises  them,  ^^Iflgo 
mmd  prepare  a  place  Jar  you,  I  wiU  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  my* 
9df;  that  where  I  am^  there  ye  may  he  also.** 

This  might  be  understood  of  Christ's  second  advent,  were  it  not  that 
he  speaks  of  what  was  to  happen  immediately  upon  his  return  to  the 
Father,  and  that  his  design  was  to  comfort  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate pain  of  separation.  Nor  can  it  be  applied  to  his  Resurrection, 
because  his  "  going  to  the  Father"  was  Xjo  follow  the  resurrection,  and 
this,  again,  to  be  followed  by  a  separation.*  The  only  remaining  inter- 
pretation is  to  apply  it  to  his  spiritual  coming,  to  his  revealing  himself 
again  to  them,  as  the  glorified  one,  in  the  communion  of  the  Divine 
life.  Not  only  were  they  to  follow  Him  to  the  heavenly  ^  mansions,"t 
where  he  was  to  ''  provide  a  place  for  them,"  but  he  himself  was 
^  again  to  come  to  them**  that  where  He  was,  there  they  might  be  also, 
in  spirit,  united  with  him,  never  again  to  be  separated.  But  as  they 
could  not  as  yet  fiilly  apprehend  this  spiritual  coming  and  communion, 
it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  these  expressions,  sufficiently  within 
their  capacity  to  give  them  consolation  at  the  time,  were  understood  in 
their  full  import. 

§  273.  ConverttUion  with  Philip  and  Thomas, — Christ  the  Way. 

(John,  xiv.) 

The  institution  of  the  Eucharist  also  contained  an  allusion]:  to  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  with  his  disciples  as  truly  after  his  departure 
as  he  had  been  during  his  corporeal  presence.  And  as  he  knew  that 
their  minds  were  not  yet  entirely  free  from  carnal  and  unspiritual 
views,  he  grave  occasion  for  them  to  express  themselves  freely,  in 
order  to  give  them  clearer  ideas  by  means  of  their  very  misunder- 
standings. 

*^  Whither  I  go,**  said  bo,  *'  ye  know  ;  and  the  way  ye  know,**  Still, 
the  death  of  Messiah  was  a  hard  conception  for  them ;  a  miraculous 
removal  from  the  earth  would  have  accorded  better  with  their  feelings. 

*  Thif  ol]!jection  would  fall  away  if  we  ooaM  beKeTe,  with  L.  Kinkd  (Stud.  a.  Krit, 
1841,  3),  that  Chriit,  after  leaving  the  grave  and  appearing  to  Mary,  ajcended  to  heaven, 
and  only  retomed  thence  when  he  reappeared  to  the  diadplea.  Bat  the  worda  under  oon* 
■{deration  do  not  Joatify  thia  luppoaition.  However  we  may  conceive  Chritt'a  reappear- 
ance after  hia  reanrrection,  they  coold  not  latiafy  the  promiaea,  given  in  theae  diacoaraea,  of  s 
new  and  higher  spiritual  connexion  between  him  and  hia  diaciplea.  In  view  of  tiiia  eo»- 
tinued  manifestation,  thia  uninterrupted  communion,  hia  bodily  reappearance  waa  only 
preparatory  and  aubordinate. 

t  Compare  the  analogy  in  Ae  figure  of  the  *'  everlaating  manaiona,"  p.  97S. 

t  The  laat  promiae,  alao.  Matt.,  zxviii,  20,  preauppoaea  auch  fuUer  ezplanationa  at  tfaoae 
which  we  find  recorded  by  John  in  theae  diaoouraea. 
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Thomas,*^  who  seems  to  have  remained  in  bondage  to  sense  more  toi 
.  any  of  the  others,  said  to  him,  ^'  Lord^  tee  know  not  tp?iither  thou  goal 

and  how  can  we  know  the  way  V^  The  Saviour,  in  his  reply,  ioTer 
the  order;  if  they  had  known  the  ^^way^*  they  would  have  known  tl 
"  whither:^*  *^  lam  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  no  man  cameth  mm 
the  Father  hut  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  Mhould  have  knotrn  m 
I  Father  also,*'     (Had  they  better  known  Him,  throug-h  whom  the  FatiK 

!  reveals  and  communicates  liimself,  they  would  have  knoivn  better  i 

the  rest.)  The  three  conceptions  in  tliis  passage  are  closely  connecie 
together.  He  designates  himself  not  merely  as  the  guide^  but  as  di 
Way  itself;  and  that  because  he  is  himself,  according  to  his  nataz 
and  life,  the  Truth  ;  the  truth  springing  from  the  hife  ;  because  be  i 
in  himself,  the  Source  of  the  Divine  Life  among  men,  as  well  as  tb 
personal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Truth.  He  is,  therefore,  the  TTa] 
inasmuch  asvmankind,  by  communion  of  Divine  life  with  him,  receiv 
the  truth,  and  are  brought  by  it  into  union  with  the  Father.  He  thi 
knows  him,  tlierefore,  knows  the  Father  also.  "  Andjrotn  hencefofi 
ye  know  him^  and  have  seen  7iim ;"  t.  e.,  after  their  long  intercoun 
with  Christ,  they  were  now,  at  least,  to  see  and  recognize  the  Fathi 
in  him. 

But  Philip,  still  on  the  stand-point  of  sense,  applied  these  words  I 
a  sensible  theophany,  as  a  sign  of  the  Messianic  era :  "  Ltord^  show  \ 
the  Father^  and  it  sufficeth  us'*  This  misunderstanding  led  Chrii 
again  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  same  truth,  that  whoever  ol 
tained  a  just  spiritual  intuition  of  Him  saw  the  Father  in  Him;  tl 
Father,  with  whom  He  lived  in  inseparable  communion,  and  wl 
manifested  himself  in  His  words  and  works  (v.  9,  10,  11).  But  the 
works,  and  the  manifestation  of  God  in  them,  were  not  to  remain  i 
the  disciples  something  merely  external.  Whoever  believed  on  hi 
was,  through  his  fellowship,  to  become  an  organ  of  his  continued  Divii 
working  for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  mankind ;  the  aim  of  his  who 
manifestation  was  to  do  yet  greater  things  than  he  had  done  :t  "  VerU 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  she 
he  do  also  ;  and  yet  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do.**\ 

And  the  source  of  all  this  power  was  to  be,  in  his  own  words,  "  h 
cause  I  go  unto  my  Father  ;**  they  were  to  gain  it  precisely  by  th 
separation,  the  prospect  of  which  then  filled  them  with  grief  and  sorrow 
When  he  should  go  to  the  Father,  and  remove  from  them  the  visibl 
human,  and,  therefore,  limited  form  of  his  manifestation,  as  a  sour* 
of  dependance,  tfien  would  he,  as  the  glorified  one,  work  invisibly  fro 

*  Thomai  diiplayi  the  lame  character  here  a«  in  his  Babseqaent  douhta  concemi 
Christ'i  reflurrcction.  It  ii  wholly  incredible  that  the  author  of  John's  Qoapel,  who  ob 
ously  was  little  capable  of  assuming  different  characters,  shoald  have  invented  saoh  a  a 

t  Of.  the  excellent  remarkB  of  Klingt  Stud.  a.  Krit,  1836,  iii.,  684.  t  CC  p.  i  S4, 35$ 
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heaven  in  them,  and  among  them,  with  Divine  power.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that,  through  communion  of  the  Divine  life  with  him,  they 
were  to  "  do  yet  greater  things  than  these." 

§  274.  Of  Prayer  in  the  Name  of  Christ.     He  promises  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  the  Comforter  ;  and  His  own  Return.     (John,  xiv.,  13-26.) 

The  disciples  were  -to  enter  into  new  relations  with  Christ.  He, 
therefore,  specially  taught  them  to  pray  in  his  name.  As  they  had  he- 
fore,  during  his  hodily  presence,  expressed  their  wants  to  him  person- 
aUy,  so  now,  trusting  in  him,  and  conscious  of  the  new  relations  in 
which,  through  him,  they  stood  to  the  Father,  they  were  to  apply  to 
the  Father  in  his  name.  *^An^  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in 
my  name  {i.  e.,  through  his  mediation),  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father 
may  he  glorified  in  the  Son"  (by  what  the  Son  should  work  among  men 
to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  by  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through 
him).  At  the  same  time,  certain  conditions  were  essential  on  their 
put :  **Ifye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments,** 

And  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  promise  which  follows :  ^^And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  youforever"  Through  his  mediation,  the  Father  would 
send  them,  instead  of  Him  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  their  help  in 
all  things,  another  Helper,  who  should  not  leave  them,  as  He  was  about 
to  do.  ^*Even  the  Spirit  of  Truth ;"  and  he  calls  the  Spirit  so,  because 
it  alone  can  unfold  the  meaning  of  his  truth,  and  because  union  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  be  obtained  by  appropriating  that  truth. 
This  Spirit,  he  told  them,  the  world  could  not  receive,  because  it  was 
totally  foreign  to  the  world ;  but  they  were  to  know  it,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could  be  known,  by  inward  and  personal  experience  :  '*  He 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." 

His  description  of  the  Spirit  makes  it,  in  relation  to  his  own  previous 
personal  presence  among  them,  something  different  from  himself. 
This  prepared  them  to  apprehend,  in  a  more  spiritual  way  than  before, 
the  announcement  of  his  own  return,  which  he  now  repeated.  With 
this  Spirit  it  was  that  he  himself  was  to  come  to  them :  "  /  will  not  leave 
you  orphans  ;  I  will  come  to  you.**  He  speaks  now  of  himself,  just  as 
he  had  before  spoken  of  the  Spirit :  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
seeth  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  me  ;  because  I  live,  and  ye  live ;  I  reveal 
myself,  as  the  Living,  to  the  living."  The  world,  cut  off  from  the  Di- 
vine life,  and  therefore  dead,  knows  nothing  of  Christ,  as  the  Living 
it  holds  him  dead ;  but  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  Divine  com- 
munion of  life  with  him,  he  will  reveal  himself  as  the  Living  one. 

He  then  tells  them  that  only  at  the  period  when  they  should  roach 
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this  higher  communion  with  him,  would  they  be  able  fbllj  to  imder 
stand  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  them :  **Ai  thtU  day  shall  ft 
know  that  lam  in  my  Father^  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  m  you^**     Through- 
out these  final  discourses,  promises  alternate  with  duties  /  so  now  he 
points  out  an  essential  requisite  on  their  part — ^loye,  proved  in  keeping 
his  commandments :  "  He  that  hath  (knows  and  preserves)  my  com' 
mandmentSt  and  also  keepeth  (faithfully  obsenres)  them,  Ae  it  is  that 
loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shaU  he  loved  of  tny  Father,  and  I 
unU  love  him  (including  an  active  demonstration  of  love),  and  tcill  mssi- 
Jest  myself  to  him.**    One  of  the  disciples,  yet  blinded  by  carnal  ex- 
pectations, said  to  him,  "  Lord,  hoto  is  it  that  thou  toilt  manifest  thys^ 
utUo  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  V*     This  led  Christ  to  say  that  this  mani- 
festation spoken  of  would  be  made  only  to  those  who  should  be  spirit- 
ually  susceptible  of  it,  thereby  implying  that  it  would  be  entirely  a 
spiritual  manifestation  (v.  23,  24). 

Finally,  he  referred  them  again  (v.  26)  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  sent 
through  his  mediation,  whf  should  teach  them  rightly  to  understand 
his  own  (Christ's)  doctrine ;  and  should  call  back  to  their  memories 
any  thing  which  might,  through  misunderstanding,  become  darkened  in 
their  minds. 

§  275.  Christ*  s  Salutation  of  Peace;  its  Import.    (John,  xiv.,  27,  seq.) 

When  about  to  rise  from  the  table,  the  Saviour  pronounced  a  bless- 
ing, as  was  usual  at  salutation  and  leave-taking :  "  Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.**  A  fitting  conclusion  to  the  promises 
of  comfort  was  this  farewell  word  of  peace.  But,  after  all  that  he  had 
promised,  he  could,  even  in  view  of  the  approaching  separation,  and 
the  conflicts  and  strifes  to  which  he  was  about  to  leave  the  disciples, 
promise  them  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  And  he  told  them  that  his 
salutation  implied  another  peace  than  that  of  the  world :  **  Not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you**  This  peace  the  world  has  not,  and 
therefore  cannot  give.  It  was  peace  in  itself,  a  real  peace,  that  he  left 
behind  unto  his  own ;  a  peace  which  none  but  He  possesses,  and  none 
can  find  but  in  communion  with  him.  No  room  in  them,  therefore, 
for  fear  or  disquiet :  '*  Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled,  neither  let  it  he 
afraid** 

Again  he  recurs  to  his  departure,  and  reminds  them  of  the  promise 
which  ought  to  remove  all  the  sting  of  separation  :  "  Ye  have  heard  hoto 
I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  ye  loved  me, 
ye  would  r^oice  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is 
greater  than  I**  He  went;  but  it  was  to  return  in  greater  glory. 
They  could  not  love  him,  if  they  did  not  rejoice  at  the  glorious  change ; 
that  he  was  to  leave  the  limits  of  his  earthly  and  visible  human  nature, 
and  ascend  to  the  Father  Almighty,  in  order  to  operate,  thenceforward. 
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in  union  with  Him,  in  the  power  of  God,  invisible  and  infinite.*  He 
had  foretold  to  them  what  would  happen,  that  their  faith  might  not 
waver  in  the  evil  hour  (v.  29).  He  could  speak  but  a  few  words  more, 
as  the  Prince  of  this  World  was  coming  (in  his  agents) ;  though  that 
Prince  had  no  power  over  him,  and  He  could,  if  he  chose,  escape  the 
power  of  his  foes  (v.  30) ;  but  he  did  not  choose.  Voluntarily  he 
would  go  to  meet  death,  to  prove,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  his  love  to 
the  Father,  by  completing  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Father 
(v.  31). 

And  then  he  called  them  to  arise  from  table,  and  go  with  him  to  the 
final  conflict. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISCOURSES  OF  CHRIST  AFTER  RISING  FROM  TABLE  AT  THE  LAST 

SUFFER. 

$  276.   Similkude  of  the  Vine  and  Branches. —  The  Lav?  of  Lovt. 

(John,  XV.) 

THERE  were  many  thoughts  which  his  mind  and  heart  yet  laboured 
to  pour  forth.  After  leaving  the  table  he  began  to  discourse  anew, 
and  called  their  attention  specially  to  two  thoughts:  (1.)  That  the  re- 
lation which  had  subsisted  between  them  was  to  remain,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that,  instead  of  external  dependence  and  connexion,  they 
would  be  intemaUy  allied  to  and  dependent  on  him ;  (2.)  That  they 
must  now  become  self-active  agents  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  that  they  could  only  become  such  by  continued  communion 
and  fellowship  with  him. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  he  made  use  of  the  similitude  of  a  Vine  : 
God,  the  vine-dresser;  Christ,  the  vine;  his  followers,  the  branches. 
The  fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vine-stock  through  all  the  branches, 
and  without  it  they  can  produce  no  fruit ;  so  the  followers  of  Christ 
can  only  obtain,  by  inward  and  inseparable  communion  with  him,  the 
Divine  life  which  can  fit  them  to  be  productive  labourers  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  branches  wither  when  torn  from  the  vine,  and  de- 
prived of  its  vital  sap ;  so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  live  and  prosper 
only  in  continuous  communion  with  him.  But  as  the  branches  show, 
by  bearing  fruit,  that  they  have  shared  in  the  fructifying  power  from  the 
vine-stock ;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  show  their  participation  in 
the  Divine  life  through  communion  with  Him,  by  abundant  and  fruitful 

*  Aa  lAcke  and  Kling  (loc.  cit)  have  reinftTked,  tfaiB  pasiage  can  only  be  appHad  to  die 
rdatioii  between  Gkxi,  aj  the  Aknigfaty,  and  Jeaof ,  aa  man,  standing  then  before  hit  diaci 
jiles,  in  the  narrow  form  of  humanity. 
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labours  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  vine-dreaser  cutis  off  all  nselea 
branches,  which,  like  mere  excrescences,  consume  the  vital  power  of 
the  vine  without  bearing  fruit ;  so  will  all  those  ivho  do  not  manifeft 
the  Divine  life  in  fruitful  works,  proving,  by  this  deficiency,  that  their 
communion  with  Christ  is  not  real,  but  apparent,  be  cut  off  from  die 
kingdom  of  God.*  But  even  the  productive  branches  stand  in  con- 
stant need  of  the  vine-dresser's  care ;  all  exuberant  growth  most  be 
trimmed ;  all  excrescences  hindering  the  course  of  the  vital  sap  must 
be  pared  away ;  so,  also,  the  disciples,  even  those  who  enjoy  the  Diviae 
life  in  communion  with  Christ,  must  be  purified  constantly  from  foreign 
elements,  that  there  may  be  no  obstacles  to  the  developement  of  ^ 
Divine  life  within  them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  corresponding  to  it 

It  was  only  by  this  activity  in  communion  with  him  that  they  cooU 
prove  themselves  to  be  his  genuine  disciples  (v.  8)  ;t  by  activity  in  ob- 
serving all  his  commandments  ;|  and  again  he  condenses  all  "  the  com- 
mandments*' into  love  (v.  9-14).  Such  love  they  were  to  show  to 
each  other  as  he,  laying  down  his  life,  had  shown  to  them.  In  thus 
communicating  to  the  disciples  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Father  in  re- 
gard to  the  plan  of  salvation  through  their  agency,  and  in  calling  upon 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  this  service  as  organs  of  the  Divine  Idng- 
dom,  with  clear  consciousness  and  free  self-determination,  he  removes 
them  from  the  stand-point  of  "  servants"  and  takes  them  up  to  that  of 
"friends"  (v.  15).^ 

United  to  each  other  in  love,  they  must  also  be  hated  in  common  by 
the  world ;  the  world  must  feel  to  them  as  to  their  Master.  He  pre- 
dicts the  persecutions  that  await  them.  He  sees  before  him  the  con- 
flict of  Christianity  with  all  existing  institutions,  (v.  18-23).|| 

§  277.  Promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Concluding  Words  of  Con^fart  to 

the  Disciples,     (John,  xvi.,  7-33.) 

But  he  further  promises^  that  in  all  their  conflicts  they  shall  have  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  a  helper .••  The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  accomplish,  through 
them,  all  things  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the  Divine  kingdom.     The 

*  The  lame  tboag^ht  as  "He  who  hath,  to  him  ihall  be  given/'  dec,  p.  105,  189. 

t  Mark  the  inner  connexion  between  these  dlBCoaneB  and  those  recorded  in  the  first 
three  Gospela.  The  lame  demand  ia  implied  in  the  parablea  of  the  talenU  and  the  pound 
(p.  347,  348)  aa  in  thia  limilitude  of  the  vine. 

X  Hence  "  the  commandments"  are  not  "  the  2e^/^  of  the  law ;"  where  there  is  life,  rooted 
in  commonion  with  Christ,  it  cannot,  according  to  ita  veiy  essence,  manifest  itself  odier 
wise  except  in  worka  corresponding  to  the  law.  ^  Cf  p.  130. 

n  Not  "peace,"  bat  a  "sword,"  as  in  the  synoptical  Gospels;  cf  p.  315. 

t  Cfc  p.  396,  397. 

**  Cf.  p.  117,  on  the  two-fold  relation  of  the  disciples,  (1.)  As  individaal  witnesaes  of  Chriaf  • 
nmnatry ;  (2.)  As  organs  of  the  spirit,  like  believers  in  general 
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process  he  states  as  follows :  The  Holy  Ghost  will  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  and  show  that  unbelief  is  the  ground  of  sin ;  and  further,  will 
convince  the  world  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  a  sinner,  but,  as  the  Holy 
One,  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  most  perfectly  manifesting  His 
righUousnesi  in  his  death,  and  in  the  exaltation  to  God  which  followed 
it ;  indeed,  all  that  are  convinced  of  sin  will  recognize  him  as  the  Holy 
One,  and  the  source  of  all  holiness  in  men.  So  he  will  gradually  con- 
vince the  world  of  judgment;  that  Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  world, 
has  been  judged ;  that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause  no 
fear  to  such  as  hold  communion  with  Christ.  These,  then,  are  the 
three  great  elements  of  the  process :  the  consciousness  of  sin  ;  of  the 
righteotuneti  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  from  sin ;  of  the  impotency  of 
evil  (judgment)  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  to  be  con- 
scious of  sin;  to  know  Christ  as  the  Holy  Redeemer;  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  conqueror  of  evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  all 
things  to  itself:  this  is  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christ  had  many  things  to  say  of  his  doctrine  which  the  disciples 
were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  understand.  But  he  was  just  about  to 
leave  them ;  and  therefore  he  pointed  them  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  was  to  unfold  all  the  truth  he  had  proclaimed.  It  was  not  to 
announce  any  new  doctrine;  but  to  open  the  truth  of  hU  doctrine;  to 
glorify  Him  (v.  14)  in  them,  by  developing  the  full  sense  of  what  He 
had  taught  them.  Again  he  passes  from  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  his  own  communion  with  them ;  repeating  what  he  had  before  said : 
"  A  little  tchile,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye 
shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father^*  (inasmuch  as  his  "going  to  the 
Father"  was  to  be  the  ground  of  the  new  spiritual  communion).*  And, 
again,  some  of  them  expressed  the  surprise  of  their  contracted  minds 
at  his  words  (v.  17).  Jesus,  seeing  their  uncertainty,  developed  the 
thought  still  further.  He  told  them  they  should  be  sorrowful  for  a 
season,  but  their  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  permanent  joy.  Their 
transient  pains,  like  those  of  a  woman  in  travail,  would  be  the  birth- 
throes  of  a  new  creation  within  them.  **  And  ye  now,  therefore,  have 
sorrow ;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your 
joy  no  man  taketh  from  you." 

*'And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing;^*  they  wouldno  more  need 
his  sensible  presence  to  ask  of  him  as  they  had  been  wont.  "  Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  tJi  my  name  (in  conscious  communion 
through  Christ's  mediation),  he  will  give  it  you*'  (The  Father  would 
reveal  all  things  needful  to  them  through  Christ's  mediation ;  clearing 
up  all  obscurities,  and  supplying  the  place  of  his  corporeal  presence.) 

*  Bat  the  promise  certainly  contains  an  allosioo  to  bis  resarrection».  inasmoch  is  his  re 
appearance  wis  to  the  disciples  the  point  of  transition  to  the  state  of  new  spiritaal  corn- 

C  c 
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Up  to  that  time  (v.  24),  not  having  yet  obtained  confidence  of  con- 
m union  with  the  Father  through  Christ,  they  had  asked  nothing  of 
Him  ;  but  then  they  should  ask,  and  receive,  that  their  joy  might  be 
full.  Then,  too,  would  Christ  no  more  speak  unto  them  in  figures  or 
parables,  but  would  openly  unveil  all  he  had  to  say  to  them  of  the 
Father.  **  But,"  says  he,  *'  I  say  not  unto  you  that  I  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you ;"  in  their  conscious  communion  with  Him  they  would 
be  iure  of  the  Father's  love,  and  in  His  name  would  address  them- 
selves directly  to  the  Father. 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  beamed  into  the  souls  of  the  disciples.  Thej 
felt  the  impression  of  the  high  things  which  Christ,  in  confident  Divinitj, 
had  just  announced  to  them.  Yet,  as  their  language  shows*  that  th^ 
did  not  fully  understand  him,  it  was  rather  a  feeling  than  a  clearly 
developed  consciousness.  Christ  cautioned  them  against  trusting  it  too 
far ;  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  a  faith  of  this  kind  would  give 
way  to  a  powerful  impression  of  another  nature ;  that  they  should  be 
scattered,  and  leave  him  alone :  "  Yet  not  alone"  said  he,  **  decaute  the 
Father  is  with  me.'* 

The  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been  to  impart  to  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  a  spring  of  Divine  comfort  amid  their  strugg^les  with  a 
hostile  world  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Gon.  He  closed 
it  with  a  few  words  of  farewell,  embracing  its  whole  scope :  "  These 
things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  that  in  (communion  with)  me  ye  might  have 
peace,\  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  trihvlations ;  he  of  good  cheer ;  1 
have  overcome  the  world,*^\ 

§  278.  Christ^s  Prayer  as  High-priest,     (John,  xvii.) 

With  a  prayer  Christ  concludes  this  last  interview  with  his  disciples ; 
with  a  prayer  he  prepares  himself  for  the  separation  and  the  final  con- 
flict. 

The  import  of  the  prayer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  discourse.  Con- 
scious that  bis  work  (viz.,  to  glorify  God  in  man)  on  eaith  is  finished, 
he  prays  the  Father  to  take  him  to  himself,  and  glorify  him  with  him- 
self. Not,  however,  with  a  selfish  aim  or  selfish  longings ;  it  was  to 
glorify  the  Father,  and,  what  was  inseparable  therefrom,  to  impart  the 
Divine  life  to  mankind  :  **  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 

*  It  appean  clear  from  v.  29,  30  that  they  undcnitood  the  phraae,  "  Ye  shall  ask  me 
nothing/'  in  a  lense  different  from  that  which  he  intended.  It  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  John'i  sabieqaent  better  comprehension  of  Christ's  meaning  caused  this  misappre- 
hension to  appear  remarkable,  and  served  to  impress  it  the  more  upon  his  memory. 

t  Inward  peace ;  Divine  calmness  amid  the  struggle  with  the  world. 

t  The  relation  is  two-fold:  (1)  The  inward  life  in  communion  with  Christ,  who  has  over- 
come the  Power  of  Evil,  and  gives  his  own  to  share  in  his  victory ;  (2)  The  outward  life  in 
contact  with  the  world,  possibly  harming,  indeed,  the  outward  man,  but  incapable  of  aab 
dniDg,  or  disturbing  the  peace  of,  the  inner  man,  rooted  in  Christ's  fellowship. 
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tAee;  as  thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  fleshy  that  he  should  give 
eternal  li/b  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him,"^  But  as  eternal  life  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  knowing  the  true  God,  revealed  in  Christ,  he 
prays  that  this  knowledge  may  be  diffused  among  all  men,  and  so  eter- 
nal life  be  given  to  all. 

Then,  first,  he  prays  for  those  who  had  already  received  this  knowl- 
edge, and  were  to  become  instruments  of  its  diffusion  among  men. 
As  he  is  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  to  leave  the  disciples  alone  in  it, 
he  commends  them  to  the  protecting  care  of  the  Father,  to  whom  they 
are  consecrated  through  him ;  that  the  Divine  communion  of  life,  which 
he  had  established,  might  be  preserved  among  them.  He  commends 
them  to  His  care,  because  the  world,  in  whose  midst  they  are,  will 
hate  them,  since  they  are  not  of  it  He  does  not  ask  their  remo- 
yfii  Jrom  the  world ;  that  would  subvert  the  very  work  he  had  assigned 
them,  the  work  of  regenerating  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
GrOD  in  Christ ;  he  only  prays  that  they  may  be  inwardly  separated 
from  the  world  and  its  evil  powers,  and  sanctified  through  the  truth  he 
had  revealed;  that  hb  life,  sanctified  to  God,  and  given  up  for  them, 
might  become  the  ground  of  their  sanctification. 

He  then  extends  his  prayer  to  all  that  may  be  brought  to  faith  by 
their  preaching  (v.  20).  He  prays  that  they  may  be  united  in  the 
communion  of  life  with  God  which  he  had  established ;  that  by  it  they 
may  testify  of  him ;  Uiat  thereby  they  might  show  forth  the  glory  of 
the  inner  life  given  by  him,  and  bear  witness  of  that  love  of  God  (v. 
23)  which  they  had  experienced  through  him.  (The  true  communion 
of  Christ's  disciples  shows  forth  His  glory,  and  the  glory  which  He 
has  imparted  to  them ;  the  glory,  namely,  of  their  whole  relation  to 
God  as  children,  secured  for  them  by  Him.  The  outward  appearance 
is  the  reflection  of  the  glory  within.t)  He  then  prays  (v.  24)  that  all 
those  who  are  "  given  to  him"  (already  united  with  him — ^his  glory  al- 
ready revealed  in  them)  may  be  raised  up  to  be  where  He  is,  to  com- 
plete communion  with  him,  to  the  beholding  of  his  Divine  glory  (and 
this  implies  a  share  in  that  glory ;  for  intuition  and  life  coincide  in  the 
Divine). 

This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecration  for  his  own,  and  for  all 
mankind,  is  closed  with  the  words,  "  O  Holi/X'  Father^  the  world  hath 
not  known  thee  (lost  in  sin,  it  cannot  know  the  Holy  One) ;  but  I  have 
known  thee  (the  Holy  One  knows  the  Holy  One) ;  aTid  these  have  known 
that  thou  hast  sent  me  (they  are,  therefore,  separated  from  the  world  of 
sin,  which  is  estranged  from  the  Holy  God) ;  and  I  hai^e  declared  unto 
them  thy  name  (have  revealed  unto  them  Thee,  as  the  Holy  One,  and 

*  He  coDsidcri  tbote,  tnd  tboae  only,  u  truly  bu  own  who  follow  the  inward  Dirine 
call,  tbo  "  drawing"  of  the  Father.     Cf.  p.  138.  360. 

t  In  all  time  the  ipread  of  Christianity  ia  mo*t  advanced  by  the  powor  of  the  Chriatian 
BCb.  II  tranalata  6iuit,  "  holy ;"  d  ztL,  10 ;  1  John,  ii.,  89;  UU  7, 10. 
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not  only  as  the  Holy  God,  but  as  the  Holy  Father,  "with  whom  dwy 
stand  in  child-like  communion),  and  wiU  declare  it  further  (all  that  had 
been  revealed  was  but  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  subsequent  derelope- 
ments) ;  that  the  love  tohereunth  thou  hast  loved  me  tnay  he  m  thtm^  ni 
I  in  them  (that  as  they  know  Thee  more  and  more  dirougfa  the  revela- 
tions of  my  spirit,  they  may,  in  communion  with  me,  learn  more  and 
more  how  thou  lowest  me  and  those  that  belong  to  me)." 

Thus  this  prayer  embraces  the  tehole  work  of  Christ,  up  to  its  final 
consummation ;  his  work,  upon  the  basis  laid  down  by  himself,  contin- 
ually carried  on,  until  all  that  submit  to  him  shall  be  brougrht  to  a  shais 
in  his  glory — to  a  complete  communion  of  Divine  li^  with  lum. 
What  is  expressed  in  the  **  Lord's  Prayer*'  as  the  object  of  the  prayer 
of  believers  is  here  presented  as  the  object  of  his  own  prayer  J^  be- 
lievers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GETHSEMANE. 

§  279.  Comparison  of  John* s  Gospel  with  the  Synoptical  GoMpds  im 
gard  to  Jesus'  Conflict  of  Soul. — Historical  Credibility  of  the  Synop 
tical  Account. 

FULL  of  celestial  serenity,  Jesus  went  forth  with  the  disciples,  as 
was  his  wont,  to  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
await  the  coming  of  his  captors.  Various  alternations  of  feeling  en- 
sued in  his  soul ;  and  in  regard  to  them  there  is  an  obvious  difference 
between  the  synoptical  Gospels  and  John ;  the  former  not  mentioning 
them  at  all,  the  latter  giving  a  partial  account  of  them.  In  modem 
times  this  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  irreconcila- 
ble ;  so  much  so  that  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  whole  subject. 

It  is  argued  that  we  cannot  imagine  Christ,  who  had  just  spoken 
with  such  Divine  confidence,  and  had  poured  out  hi^  soul  before  God 
in  a  prayer  of  heavenly  calmness  and  assurance,  as  undergoing,  imme- 
diately after,  such  struggles  of  soul  as  are  recorded  in  the  synoptical 
Gospels.  But,  laying  John's  Gospel  out  of  the  case,  do  we  not  find 
the  same  contrast  in  the  other  Gospels  1  Was  not  all  this  heavenly 
elevation,  serenity,  and  confidence  presupposed  in  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  according  to  its  deeper  sense!  Was  not  that  act,  the 
pledge  of  his  continuing  communion  with  the  Church,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  three  Gt)spels,  as  great  a  proof  of  those  high  thoughts  on  which 
hb  calmness  was  founded,  as  is  contained  in  the  final  discourse  and 
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prayer  griven  by  John  1  Nay,  even  in  these  last,  can  we  not  trace  al* 
tematious  of  feeling;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  fundamental  and 
Divine  tone  ] 

As  for  these  alternations  of  feeling  themselves,  may  we  not  con- 
ceive, that  as,  in  the  life  of  believers,  who  represent  (imperfectly  in- 
deed) the  image  of  Christ  on  earth,  calmness  and  tumult,  confidence 
and  despondency,  alternate  with  each  other  under  the  diverse  influen- 
ces of  the  outward  world,*  so  too  there  might  be  similar  fluctuations 
(unconnected,  however,  with  the  reactions  of  sin,  which  might  exist  in 
believers!)  in  the  soul  of  Him  who,  with  all  his  Divine  elevation,  was 
like  unto  man  in  all  things  but  sin,  and  sympathized,  unutterably,  with 
all  purely  human  feelings  ?| 

Even  in  John* 9  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  find  such  al- 
ternations in  the  prominency  of  •  the  Divinity  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ ;  would  not,  therefore,  similar  manifestations  at  the  approach  of 
death  be  in  harmony  with  his  image,  as  depicted  by  John  himself? 
Moreover,  both  John  and  Luke  alluded  to  the  beginnings  of  this  strug- 
gle of  soul  at  different  times  before  ;§  momentary,  however,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  accustomed  confidence  of  Divinity.  In  John,  xiii., 
21,11  we  find  Jesus  **  troubled  in  spirit"  in  contemplating  Judas.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  all  analogy,  then,  that  such  moments  should  not 
occur,  even  with  increased  intensity,  amid  the  ever-accumulating  pangs 
both  of  soul  and  body  that  he  endured  up  to  the  moment  of  the  final 
and  triumphant  exclamation.  '*  But,"  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  "  ac- 
cording to  John's  account,  there  was  no  struggle  of  soul  at  last."  How, 
then,  could  John  record  Christ's  '*  trouble  of  soul"  (xii.,  27)  in  view  of 
the  last  hour,  and  his  wish^  (xiii.,  27)  that  the  catastrophe  might  be 
hastened  X 

The  account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  taken  firom  the  other  Gos- 
pels, can  be  aptly  inserted  in  John's  narrative.  "  But  why,  then,  does 
John  not  record  it?"  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  his  ob- 
ject was,  not  to  give  a  complete  biography,  but  to  arrange  a  number 
of  separate  features  of  the  great  picture,  according  to  a  peculiar  point 
of  view.  If  John,  having  intimated  the  beginnings  of  this  struggle  in 
the  soul  of  Jesus,  preferred,  instead  of  delineating  all  its  subsequent 
stages,  to  picture  forth  the  Divine  elevation  of  Christ  as  shown  in  his 

*  Cf.  John  the  Baptist.  t  Cf.  p.  79.  89. 

t  Thai  did  thst  genoine  diiciple  of  Cbriit,  John  Hu88»  who  had  formed  his  life  upon  the 
intaitioD  of  Chrift'i  example,  learn  from  the  experience  of  hii  own  laat  atragglei  how  to 
comprehend  these  opposite  manifestations  in  the  Savioor's  life.  With  reference  to  such 
alternations  in  his  own  experience,  he  writes :  "  Pro  certo  grave  est.  Impertorbate  gaadere, 
et  omne  gaadinm  existimare,  in  variis  tentationibos.  Leve  est  loqoi  et  illod  expooere,  sed 
grave  implere.  Siqaidem  patientissimas  et  fortissimus  miles,  sciens  qnod  die  tertia  essot 
resmrectaniB,  et  per  mortem  suam  vincens  inimioos,  post  ooenam  nltimam  torbatns  est  spi- 
rita  et  dixit. — tristis  est  anima,  usqae  ad  mortem.'* 

«  C£  p.  314.  378.  P  C£  p.  387.  f  Ct  pi  388L 
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last  discourses,  can  we  infer  any  thing  from  this,  except  that  in  his  de- 
lineation certain  features  of  Christ's  picture  are  more  prominent  than 
utiiers  1  Throughout,  it  is  the  method  of  John's  Grospel  to  present 
connected  chains  of  Christ's  discourses  and  acts,  rather  than  isolated 
incidents,  however  characteristic,  such  as  we  find  in  the  other  Evangel- 
ists. Moreover,  as  an  eye-witness  of  this  last  struggle,  he  i^as  not  in 
a  state  of  mind  to  perceive,  and  subsequently  to  describe,  it  as  a  trkole. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  last  remark,  that  the  disci- 
ples could  not  have  remembered,  and  faithfully  recorded,  individual 
features  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  dwell  for  a  ^moment  upon  the  credibility  of  the  synop 
tical  account.    It  agrees  entirely  with  Heb.,  v.,  7,  which  was  founded 
upon  direct  ApostoUcal  tradition.    How  can  it  be  conceived  that  such 
a  description  of  Christ's  agony  could  have  arisen  from  an  invented  le- 
gend, intended  to  glorify  him  1     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  was  made 
up  by  collecting  and  putting  together  the  various  types  and  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  prefigured  such  an  agony;  after  the  de- 
scription was  extant,  as  history,  it  was  natural  that  these  should  be 
gathered  up,  and  doctrinal  reasons  assigned  for  the  agony  itself;  but 
before,  its  invention  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
generally  prevalent,  of  the  glory  of  Messiah.    lii  the  representations 
of  the  Evangelists,  particularly  Matthew,  we  can  detect  no  aim  but  a 
historical  one ;  not  a  trace  of  doctrinal  motives  can  be  discovered ; 
only  at  a  later  period  were  such  thrust  upon  them  by  that  wilfulness 
which  can  find  in  a  narrative  any  thing  it  chooses. 

It  was  easy,  indeed,  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  to  find  a  contra 
diction  between  such  expressions  of  human  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  and  his  miracle-working  power,  his  conscious  dignity  as  Mes- 
siah or  as  the  Son  of  God,  his  foreknowledge  of  his  resurrection,  &;c 
Nor  could  such  a  contradiction  ever  have  naturally  arisen  from  an 
idealizing  invention.  It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  do  it  away  as  a 
ground  of  objection,  that  a  Docetic  Christ  was  afterward  conceived  in 
place  of  the  real  Christ ;  or,  his  human  nature  was  sundered  from  the 
Divine.  The  Divinity,  the  Divine  Logos,  was  recognized  in  the  mira- 
cles and  lofly  discourses ;  but  it  was  feigned  that  this  Logos,  the  true 
Redeemer,  withdrew  from  Christ  during  his  sufferings. 

Such  a  Christ,  indeed,  as  the  real  Christ,  was  always  a  stone  of 
stumbling  for  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  How  much,  therefore,  must 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  concerned  to  re- 
move this  rock  of  ofience,  and  to  prove  that  these  very  struggles  be- 
longed necessarily  to  the  Messianic  calling?  To  be  sure,  after  the 
idea  of  Messiah  had  once  been  modified  according  to  the  real,  histori- 
cal Christ,  and  the  minds  of  men  had  thereby  received  a  new  tendency. 
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it  was  easy  to  find  the  higher  unity  for  all  these  contradictions,  and 
combine  them  all  into  the  one  idea.  But  we  can  by  no  means  infer 
from  this  possibility  its  converse,  viz.,  that  the  new  idea,  suddenly 
arising  like  a  Deus  ex  machina,  could  have  given  birth  to  such  a  his- 
torical representation  of  Christ. 

^  280.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.     (Matt,  xxvi. ;  Mark,  xiv. ;  Luke, 

xxiL) 

In  prayer  and  retirement  Christ  had  prepared  himself  for  the  h^m' 
ntng  of  his  public  ministry ;  in  prayer  and  retirement  he  now  prepared 
to  close  his  calling  on  earth.  As  then,  so  now,  before  entering  upon 
the  outward  conflict,  he  passed  through  it  in  the  inward  struggles  of 
his  souL  Then  he  had  in  spirit  gained  the  victory,  before  he  appeared 
openly  among  men  a  conqueror ;  now  the  conquest  of  suffering  was 
achieved  within,  before  the  final,  outward  triumph. 

Arrived  at  the  garden,  he  took  apart  Peter,  James,  and  John,  his 
three  best-loved  disciples,  to  be  the  honoured  witnesses  of  his  prayer, 
and  to  pray  with  him.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  have 
so  full  an  account  of  this  as  of  his  pi:ayer  for  his  disciples  (John,  xvii.). 
In  the  pains  of  suffering  that  are  pressing  upon  him  he  prays,  *'  Father^ 
if  it  be  possible^  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.**  But  this  feeling  could  not 
for  a  moment  shake  his  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  All  other  feel- 
ings are  absorbed  in  the  fundamental  longing,  "  Thy  tnU  be  doneJ^ 
The  Divinity  is  distinguished  from  the  Humanity ;  and  by  this  distinc- 
tion their  unity,  in  the  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  was  to  be 
made  prominent.  As  a  man,  he  might  wish  to  be  spared  the  sufferings 
that  awaited  him,  even  though  from  a  higher  point  of  view  he  saw  their 
necessity ;  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  convinced  that  he  ought  to  make 
a  certain  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  God,  and  yet,  in  darker  moments, 
his  purely  human  feelings  may  rise  against  it,  until  his  conviction,  and 
his  will  guided  by  his  conviction,  at  last  prevail.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Christ's  physical  nature  had  to  struggle  with  death,  and  such  a  death, 
but  his  soul  had  to  be  moved  to  its  depths  by  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  on  account  of  sin.*     Thus  the  wish  might  arise  within 

*  By  the  "cup"  we  nrait  andentand  not  only  hii  ■Qfferiog  of  death,  but  all  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it :  the  treaaoa  of  Jadaa,  the  rage  of  Chrut'a  enemiea,  the  delaikm  of 
the  multitnde.  It  is  not  my  object  here  to  aet  forth  Uie  higher  doctrinal  and  theological 
import  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  yet  I  agree  heartily  in  the  following,  from  Detting^er^i  bean? 
tifal  diaaertation  on  Christ'a  agony  (Tabing.  Zeitachrift,  1838,  i.,  95,  96) :  "While,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  a  sinful  nature,  the  conviction  that  death  is  a  Judgment  for  sin  is  blunted  in 
proportion  as  the  power  of  sin  in  the  individual  is  greater,  and  the  sense  of  its  guilt  leas ; 
in  a  word,  in  pioportion  as  the  harmonic  unity  of  life  is  disturbed  by  sin,  so  macfa  the 
more  powerful,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  §inie»i  human  nature,  in  which  the  unity  of  life's 
harmony  is  andisturbed,  muat  be  die  conviction  that  death  m  a  judgment  for  sin,  a  dissohidon 
and  separation,  not  originally  belonging  to  homan  nature,  of  elements  which  in  all  stages  of 
the  developement  of  life  belong  together."  I  can  make  this  agree,  also^  with  the  view  of 
Cbe  ooDD0zioo  between  no  sad  dettb  preaeoled  io  my  "  ApottoL  Zeittller,"  vol  iL 
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bim,  as  a  man,  to  be  spared  tbat  bitter  cup ;  only  on  oonditiony  bow- 
ever^  tbat  tbe  will  of  God  could  be  done  in  some  other  ^nraj.  But  the 
conviction  that  this  could  not  be,  immediately  followed ;  he  knew,  from 
the  beginning,*  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  Divine  wisdom,  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  founded  through  bis  self-sacrifice  in  the  strug- 
gle with  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  he  submitted  to  what  he  knew 
was  the  will  of  Gt>D  and  the  work  of  his  life.t 

As  a  proof  how  little  the  higher  calmness  of  his  spirit  was  disturbed 
by  these  uprisings  of  human  feeling,  we  find  him,  a  moment  after  the 
first  struggle,  caring  fi>r  his  yet  weak  disciples.  Finding  them  over- 
come with  sleep,  he  roused  them,  saying,  "  Could  ye  not  toaich  unth  me 
one  hour  ?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  (tbat  the 
outward  temptation  become  not  an  inward  one|) ;  for,  though  the  tpiril 
is  willing  (as  in  their  fulness  of  love,  when  danger  was  not  pressing 
upon  them,  they  bad  declared  themselves  ready  to  sufier  all  things 
with  him  and  for  him),  the  flesh  is  weak.**  (The  impressions  of  out- 
ward danger  may  affect  the  flesh  so  strongly  as  to  bear  down  the 
spirit ;  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  Divine  power,  gained  by  prayer,  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  amid  these  fearful  impressions,  that  it  may  triumph 
over  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.) 

Again  he  bends  in  prayer.  And  now  he  does  not  say,  "^it  be  pos- 
sible, let — ;"  but,  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  counsel  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  demands  the  sacrifice,  "  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  away  from  me  except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done  J*  And  the  third 
time  he  repeats  the  same  words.  The  victory  of  his  soul  was  gained ; 
the  struggle  was  over,  until  the  brief  conflict  of  the  final  pang.  Find- 
ing the  disciples  still  asleep,  he  said  to  them,  "  Sleep  on  now ;  I  will§ 
rouse  you  no  more  to  watch  and  pray  with  me ;  but  your  sleep  shall  be 
rudely  disturbed ;  for  behold,  the  hour  of  my  suffering  is.  at  hand. 
Already  my  captors  are  near." 

S  281.  The  Arrest  of  Christ.— Peter's  HasU,  and  its  Reproof — The 

Power  of  Darkness. 

Judas  approached  with  a  band  of  armed  servitors  of  the  Sanhedrim 
and  a  part  of  a  Roman  cohort  from  the  garrison,  the  latter  as  a  guard 
against  a  disturbance  from  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  Probably  the 
traitor  alone  knew  who  was  to  be  apprehended;)  as  there  was  good 

•  Cf.  p.  83.  t  Cf.  p.  344.  t  Cf.  p.  809. 

$  The  wordf  rA  XoiHv,  in  Matt,  xxvi,  45,  compel  oi  to  Uke  these  wordi  u  a  waning, 
or  reproof;  otherwiae  the  word  KttOsi6tTt  might  be  taken  aa  tbe  indicative,  with  or  without 
interrogation. 

I]  We  may  the  more  expect  differences  in  the  (bar  aocoaots  here,  from  the  atate  of  mind 
in  which  the  diadplet  moit  necesMudly  havo  been.    Diaorepancies,  e^en  if  iireooocilstt 
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Teason  (-supposed,  at  leaat)  for  secrecy  in  the  procedure.  Jesus  did 
not  wait  for  Judas  and  the  band  to  enter  the  garden.  With  majestic 
calmness  he  went  to  meet  them,  and  asked,  "  Whom  seek  ye  V*  His 
sudden  appearance  in  calm  majesty,  associated  with  the  impressions 
of  his  life  and  the  authority  of  his  name  as,  at  least,  a  prophet,  so  deeply 
affected  a  part  of  the  band  (not  the  Roman  soldiers*)  that  they  recoiled 
and  fell  on  the  ground  before  him.  In  their  perplexity  they  then 
prepared  to  seize  the  disciples,  perhaps  because  they  made  show  of 
defending  their  Master.  The  rash  Peter  hastily  gave  way  to  impulse; 
without  waiting  to  know  the  Master's  will,  he  made  use  of  the  sword. 
Christ  sharply  rebuked  his  precipitancy :  *'  All  that  take  the  sword  (un- 
called, as  here,  in  resistance  to  authority  that  is  to  be  respected  as  the 
ordinance  of  God)  shall  perish  by  the  sword  (as  a  judgment  for  re- 
bellion against  the  order  of  God  ;  a  warning  against  the  use  of  force  to 
defend  his  cause  against  the  state) ;  thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father^  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve\ 
legions  of  angels  ?  (This  he  could  only  have  done  had  the  Divine  will 
been  so.)  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  ."lall  I  not  drink 
it  /|  (not  the  human  choice,  but  the  higher  necessity,  must  prevail.)" 

Turning  then  to  the  band,  he  said  to  them,  more  than  once,  '*  I  am 
he  whom  ye  seek ;  let  these  go  their  way."  And  this  saying — sup- 
ported by  that  authority  which  had  so  impressed  them  that  they  would 
not  have  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  him  had  he  not  given  himself  up — 
this  saying  caused  them  to  let  the  disciples  go,  and  to  take  no  vengeance 
on  Peter,  exasperated  as  they  were  by  his  resistance.§ 

in  pointe  of  detaD,  do  not  impeach  the  rencity  of  the  eMenttal  featarefl  of  a  narratiTe ; 
hot  in  thia  caae  they  are  not  ao  irreooocilable  aa  haa  been  aappoaed.  According  to  John, 
whom  we  have  followed,  Jadaa  and  the  hand  remained  oataide,  and  Jeans  went  oat  and 
gare  himaelf  op:  the  other  Brangeliata  report  that  Jndaa  gare  the  aignal  by  a  kiii.  But 
aa  John'a  accoant  givea  no  reaaoo  at  all  for  Jadaa'a  coming,  and  aa  it  coald  not  have  been 
to  ahow  the  way  to  the  garden,  we  moat  aappoae  it  waa  impelled  by  pure  hatred,  or  by  a 
deaire  to  see  the  end  of  the  matter  (thii  woald  aait  the  riew  that  he  did  not  betray  Jesoa 
with  hostile  intent,  and  expected  a  miracle),  or  that  he  came  to  point  oat  the  penon  to  be 
aeized,  and  this  leads  na  directly  to  the  statement  of  the  other  Goapels.  The  sign  agreed 
upon  may  have  been  omitted,  or  given  at  the  wrong  moment,  in  the  confbsicm  of  his  mind, 
prodoced  by  a  bad  oonacience  and  a  reverence  that  he  ooold  not  get  rid  of;  so  that  the  dif- 
ferent accoonts  may  entirely  harmonise.  In  any  caae,  John'a  atatement  is  the  more  simple, 
and  we  rely  apon  it. 

*  Had  these  cared  at  all  aboot  the  matter,  they  woald  not  have  aerved  aa  inatnunenta  of 
the  Jewish  antboritiea. 

t  Instead  of  the  Twelve  Apoatlea,  who  made  show  of  defending  him. 

I  John,  zviil,  11,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden.  The  preceding  worda,  omitted  by 
John,  are  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

^  [t  is  mentioned  by  all  the  SvangeliaU  that  Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priesf  a 
aervant  It  cannot  hot  appear  sorpriaing  that  this  arbitrary  act  produced  no  more  seriona 
consequences  to  the  rash  Apostle.  The  healing  of  the  ear,  mentioned  by  Luke,  might 
aerve  as  an  explanation;  but  John  says  nothing  about  it.  His  narrative,  however,  explains 
all  in  the  way  given  by  ua  in  the  text }  and  ita  veradtyt  therefore,  ia  confirmed  by  oonih 
ptriaoo  with  the  other  Qoapela. 
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When  the  person  of  Jesus  was  secured,  he  said,  further,  *'  Are  yu 
come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with  armed  bands,  to  take  me  f  When  I 
was  daily  with  you  in  the  Temple,  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against 
me ;  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.*'*  During  his 
public  teaching  none  ventured  to  assail  him.  The  power  of  darluess 
shuns  the  light  of  day.  The  Sanhedrim  found  the  night  the  fitting  time 
to  execute  their  schemes ;  the  policy  that  springs  finom  darkness,  and 
serves  it,  must  not  show  itself  in  open  day.  Peiiiaps  the  words  al« 
allude  to  the  brief  duration  of  the  power  of  eviLt 
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THE  TRIAL  AND  CONDEMNATION. 
§  282.  Night' Examinatiam  before  Annas. 

IN  the  mean  time,  the  high-priest,  Caiaphas,  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  had  «**immoned  a  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  his  palace  for 
the  trial  of  Jesus.  As  this  could  not  be  accomplished  until  daybreak, 
Jesus  was  taken  before  Ananos,  or  Annas,  the  former  high-priest, 
father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  for  a  preliminary  examination4 


*  Chrift  wu  always  fain  to  point  from  the  aeniible  to  the  apiritnal;  and  mb  the 
cboaen  to  execute  the  work  of  darkneu  here  gave  occasion  tar  aach  a  connoxion,  we  Join 
the  two  together. 

t  In  any  event,  this  passage  refers  to  the  futile  attempts  before  made  to  secure  die  arrest 
of  Christ  of  which  John  informs  as ;  it  belongs,  also,  to  that  class  of  passages  whic^  can 
only  be  clearly  onderstood  in  the  light  of  John's  representation  of  the  histovy  (c£  p.  SSS 
294).  John,  xviii.,  20,  is  certainly  not  so  similar  to  the  above  passage  as  to  justify  the  in- 
ference, which  some  have  drawn,  that  the  one  is  bat  a  variation  of  the  other.  Trae,  in 
Lake,  xxil,  52,  the  words  are  addressed  to  the  chief  priests,  &c^  which  coaM  not  be  litei^ 
ally  true ;  but  we  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  they  were  addressed  throagh  the  instra- 
ments  to  the  real  captors,  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  not  on  the  ground  of  an  intexvdiange  with 
John,  xviii.,  20. 

t  In  Luke,  xxii.,  66,  we  find  that  some  time  elapsed  between  the  arrest  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Council ;  the  latter  occurring  "  as  soon  as  it  was  day."  This  accounts  for  the  arraign- 
ment before  Annas,  mentioned  only  by  John  (xviii.,  13).  As  for  the  imtetUum  of  such  a  fact 
as  this,  the  idea  is  absurd ;  there  could  be  no  motive  for  it ;  and  John  himself  only  relates 
it  by  the  way.  The  mention  of  such  minute  incidents,  however,  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
e3re-witness. — (Note  to  ed.  4th.)  BUek'i  review  of  Ebrard  has  led  me  to  re-examine  diis 
subject  I  cannot  think  John  would  have  given  such  prominence  to  the  arraignment  before 
Caiaphas  had  he  not  meant  to  unfold  this  preparatory  trial  further;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
suppose  that,  in  xviiL,  19-23,  he  records  the  official  examination  before  the  CoonciL  In 
that  case  he  certainly  would  have  dwelt  upon  it  more,  and  made  more  of  it  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  omitted  the  latter  examination,  because  generally 
known  by  other  traditions,  and  gave  the  one  which  was  least  known.  In  fact,  this  is  presap- 
posed  in  the  examination  before  Pilate,  as  recorded  by  him,  when  compared  with  the  ac- 
count of  Uie  trial  before  the  Council  in  the  other  Svangelists.  In  xviii.,  13,  express  men- 
tion is  made  of  Caiaphas  as  ipx^tphi  "for  that  year"  to  distinguish  him  from  Annas,  who 
bore  the  same  title.  In  ▼.  14  he  cites  the  declaration  of  Caiaphas  (notable  as  coming  firma 
the  lips  of  the  Head  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  year  in  which  Christ  tnffiBredl  t» 
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Annas  began  with  questions  about  his  followers  and  his  doctrine. 
But  Christ  gave  no  satisfactory  replies.  And  this  was  fully  consistent 
with  his  dignity ;  for  he  knew  that  the  questions  were  put  not  to  elicit 
truth,  but  to  extort  something  that  might  be  used  against  him ;  that  the 
decision  was  as  good  as  made,  and  the  investigation  only  intended  to 
throw  over  it  the  forms  of  justice.  He  referred  Annas,  therefore,  to 
his  public  discourses  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  synagogues.  One  of 
the  servitors  deemed  his  reply  an  insult  to  the  high-priest*s  dignity, 
and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The  blow  could  not  disturb  his  serenity 
of  soul ;  he  only  asserted  the  justice  of  his  cause  in  saying,  *^  If  1 
have  spoken  evil,  hear  witneu  of  the  evil;  hut  ifweU^  why  imiteit  thou 
mer 

lb 

§  283.  Morning. — Examination  hefore  Caiaphas. 

In  the  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  over  which  Caiaphas  pre 
sided,  Christ  preserved  the  same  silence  as  before  Annas,  and  for  sim- 
ilar reasons.  The  conflicting  evidence  of  the  witnesses  afforded  no 
ground  for  the  condemnation  on  which  the  court  had  already  decided. 
The  high-priest  insisted  on  his  defending  himself  against  the  witnesses; 
but  he  still  held  his  peace.  Finally,  he  called  upon  Jesus,  in  the  name 
of  the  Living  God,  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  **  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God.'*  After  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Christ  announced 
the  great  events  then  approaching,  which  were  to  testify,  more  strongly 
than  words,  that  He  was  the  promised  Theocratic  Ring :  "  Hereq/)er 
shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  (of  God), 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven*'^  (a  figurative  expression,  implying, 
"  You  shall  see  me  prove  my  Divine  power  in  act,  spreading  my  king- 
dom, and  subduing  its  foes  in  spite  of  all  your  machinations;"  the 
actual  proof  of  his  Messianic  dignity,  an  announcement  of  the  impend- 
ing judgment  of  God).  Then  the  high-priest  rent  his  robes,  as  a  sign 
of  horror  at  the  blasphemy  uttered  by  Christ,  saying,  "  From  his  own 
lips  ye  have  heard  it."  He  was  then  condemned  to  death,  either  as  a 
false  prophet,  and  thereby  incurring  the  punishment  ordained  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  because  he  had  falsely  proclaimed  himself  Messiah ;  or 
as  a  blasphemer,  because  he  had  attributed  Divine  honours  to  himself. 

view  of  the  omUiion  of  the  full  trial  before  him.  In  ▼.  24,  after  the  examination,  it  is  itated 
that  Annaa  "  lent  him  to  Caiaphas,  the  actual  high-priest."  Perhaps  the  leading  out  of 
Christ  occasioned  one  of  Annas's  senrants  to  put  the  question  (▼.  S5)  which  hrou^t  oat 
Peter's  second  denial ;  and  perhaps,  also,  Luke,  zzii.,  61,  should  be  Joined  in  immediately 
after.  In  this  case  we  should  make  the  fore-court  of  the  house  of  Annas  the  scene  of 
Peter's  denials ;  and  might  infer  that,  when  this  preparatory  examination  before  Annas 
was  forgotten,  or  laid  aside  as  unimportant,  the  denial  of  Peter,  which  was  preserved  on 
•ooount  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  was  laid  in  the  court  of  Caiapheu,  in  connexion  widi  the 
geoond  examination. 

*  Christ's  '* coming,"  "coming  in  the  clouds,"  &c.,  not  only  indicate  his  second  idTent 
at  a  far-distant  period,  bat  alio  his  ipiritaal,  world-historical  maoifeitatioD. 
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The  latter  appears  more  probable  from  Matt^  xxvi.  65,  66  ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  had  often  before  accused  him  of  blasphemy. 

After  the  condemnation  he  was  given  up,  as  one  expelled  from  the 
Theocratic  nation,  to  the  rude  derision  and  mocking  of  the  aenranta  in 
the  court. 

§  284.  Double  Dealiitg  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrim  m 
condemning  Christ  was  illegal  and  arbitrary.  It  was  not  a  regular  in- 
quiry after  the  truth ;  Christ  stood  in  the  way  of  the  hierarchy,  and  his 
case  had  been  prejudged ;  Caiaphas  himself  had,  in  fact,  announced 
that  his  death  was  decided  on.  A  wicked  policy  demanded  the  vic- 
tim. Moreover,  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  feast 
caused  the  sentence  to  be  hastened  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the 
forms  of  justice. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  had  only 
subordinate  authority  to  assign  penalties  for  violations  of  the  religious 
law;  it  could  not  lawfully  pronounce  sentence  of  death  without  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  governor.*  It  had,  therefore,  to  aeek,  in 
Christ's  case,  some  plausible  grounds  for  condemnation  that  would 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  that  ofBcer.  No  accusation  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
or  false  assumption  of  the  prophetic  character  would  sufBce.  Some 
political  charge  must,  therefore,  be  trumped  up.  But  in  this  the  hie- 
rarchical party  had  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  convictions ; 
Jesus  had  always  refused  to  meddle  with  civil  afifairs.  It  is  true,  he 
had  been  attended  into  the  city  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  acknowl- 
edging him  as  Messiah ;  but  his  withdrawal  from  them,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  movements  on  that  occasion,  abundantly  proved  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  make  use  of  worldly  means.  This  is  shown  sufHciently  by 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  use  the  tri- 
umphal entry  as  ground  for  a  political  charge.  Had  it  been  at  all 
suspicious  in  that  respect,  the  Roman  governor  would  have  taken  it 
up  ;  as  popular  movements  of  the  kind  were  generally,  and  with  good 
reason,  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

A  charge  of  interference  with  the  state,  then,  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, even  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  used  no  other  influence  over  men's  minds  than  the  inward 
power  of  his  words  and  works  to  move  their  convictions ;  and  this  was 

*  Joseph.,  Archnol.,  zz.,  9,  $  1.  The  bigh-prieit,  Ananas  (Annas),  bad  taken  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  governor  to  inflict  capital  pnnishoient  on  the  aathority  of  the  San- 
hedrim. He  was  aocnsed  for  the  act  before  the  Prefect  Albinos :  "^QfodKildv^^Avdwtf 
Xw^iV  rj)f  iKtivov  yvw/iii^c  KaBlaai  ovviSftov ;"  obviously  riwwing  that  the  consent  of  the  gov* 
emor  was  essential  in  sach  cases.  The  misdemeanor  was  deemed  so  grave  that  Ananoa 
was  removed  from  office.  The  reading  of  Synketloi,  "ixcvywy,"  would  give  an  entirely 
difierent  meaning ;  bat  it  is  obvioaaly  inconect 
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obviously  beyond  the  sphere  of  ciyil  juriBdiction.  But  antiquity  could 
not  conceive  of  a  holy  sphere  of  conscience  and  conviction  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  tribunals.  It  was  first  opened  to  the  Old-World  con- 
sciousness by  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  brought  to  light  by 
Christ.  Before,  either  religion  was  subordinated  to  the  state,  or  the 
state  to  religion  (the  latter  being  the  Theocracy  in  its  political  form ; 
the  former  being  Hate^eligions),  In  the  Jewish  constitution  (which, 
however,  did  not  exist  in  its  original  form  under  ^e  Roman  sway)  the 
state  was  subordinate  to  religion.  It  was  the  crime  of  the  Sanhedrim 
that  it  decided,  arbitrarily,  to  retain  this  old  stand-point,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  fis  shown  in  the  signs  of  the  times  pointed  out  by 
Christ ;  that  it  would  not  give  up  its  selfish  interests,  or  bow  before 
the  higher  power  which  had  come  into  the  world  to  break  down  the 
old  landmarks.  Even  if  it  could  not  fully  admit  Christ's  claims,  it  was 
bound,  on  its  own  stand-point,  to  investigate  the  proofs  which  he  offered 
in  testimony  of  his  Divine  calling ;  and  when  phenomena  appeared 
which  could  not  be  explained  except  as  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  at  least  to  leave  them,  as  Gamaliel  did  afterward,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  as  history*  should  unfold  it  But  the  gratmds  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  to  admit  the  proofs  of  Christ's 
Divine  calling  had  often  before  been  pointed  out  by  himself;  the  in- 
ability was  a  moral  one,  founded  in  their  dispositions  of  heart,  and 
therefore  it  was  guilty. i 

As  before  remarked,  the  grounds  on  which  the  Sanhedrim  condemned 
Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator,  to 
infiict  capital  punishment  upon  him.  Another  charge  was  needed. 
To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  his  claim  of  Messiahship, 
on  which  they  had  professed  to  found  their  own  decision,  vrith  the 
addition  of  a  political  element:  **He  has  claimed  to  be  a  king;"  and 
hence  "  he  perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Roman  authority),  and  for- 
bids to  give  tribute  to  CsBsar."!  An  accusation  of  this  sort  could  be 
the  more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Roman  authorities  were  well  aware 
that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  degraded  and  disgraced  by  paying  taxes 
to  a  heathen  power. 

§  285.  Jesus  before  Pilate.— Christ's  Kingdom  not  "  of  this  WorW 
The  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate,  a  representative  of  the  rich  and  cor 

*  To  thii  jadgment  Moiei  refen,  Dent,  ZTiii.,  80-89.  t  Cf.  p.  293,  294. 

t  Lake,  zziii.,  3.  Thii  paciage  ii  obviously  preiuppoted  in  John,  zriii,  33.  John*!  ao- 
eooot  takei  many  thing*  for  gnnted  that  are  reoorded  in  the  other  Goapela ;  bat  the  latter 
in  tarn,  mait  often  find  their  aapplement  in  the  former,  aa  ia  the  caae  in  thia  part  of  Luke. 
None  bat  an  eyewitneii  ooold  have  given  the  aoooant  in  ao  exact  a  connexion  aa  John'a. 
The  aimple  reply  to  Pilate'i  qaeition,  ai  XiyuSt  aa  given  in  Loke,  xxiii.,  3,  Matt.,  zzrfi., 
11,  needi  the  farther  explanation  given  by  John  (xviii.,  36. 37),  to  make  it  folly  accord  with 
the  facU  ;  for  he  waa  not,  and  did  not  claim  to  be,  **  ELing  of  the  Jewa,"  in  the  Eoman  aenae 
of  th«  phrase ;  nor  ooold  Pilate  have  proDoonoed  Idm  goiMeaa  after  each  a  dedaratioii 
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nipt  Romans  of  that  ago,  acted  throughout  the  case  in  accordance 
with  hU  well-known  character.  An  enemy  to  the  Jews,  he  wbs  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  vex  and  mock  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
administration  had  been  marked  by  many  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice, 
and  his  evil  conscience  feared  an  accusation  from  the  Jews,  such,  in- 
deed, as  subsequently  wrought  his  downfall.  Care  for  his  own  security, 
therefore,  led  him  to  avoid  giving  them  any  handle  against  him  on  this 
occasion ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  owti  inter- 
ests to  those  of  innocence  and  justice.  With  all  his  disposition  to  save 
a  man  guiltless  of  political  crimes,  and  whose  zeal  he  perhaps  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  well-meant,  it  was  no  part  of  his  character  to  risk 
personal  or  political  objects  in  such  a  cause. 

The  Sanhedrim,  in  delivering  Jesus  up  to  Pilate  as  "  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace/'  expected  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  Roman  authority,  and  lend  his  power,  without  further 
inquiry,  to  the  execution  of  their  decree.  But  Pilate,  seeing  no  grounds 
for  immediate  acquiescence,  demanded  a  more  particular  accusation. 
As  he  had  heard  of  no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement 
made  by  the  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credi- 
ble ;  and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at  the  bottom,  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  affair,  and  told  them  '*  to  take  him,  and 
judge  him  according  to  their  law."  The  deputies  understood  his 
meaning.  But  to  treat  the  case  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical  one,  and  in- 
flict only  a  corresponding  penalty  on  Jesus,  was  not  what  they  desired. 
Their  desire  and  wishes  were  distinctly  expressed  in  their  reply  i  "  It 
u  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  deaths** 

The  procurator  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  the 
political  accusation,  although  he  believed  it  to  be  unfounded ;  and  said 
to  Jesus,  not  without  mockery,  *^Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?'*  To 
this  question  Christ  could  give  neither  an  express  affirmative  nor  an 
express  negative  :  in  the  religious  sense,  the  answer  must  be  •'  Yes  ;" 
in  the  political,  "  No."  He,  therefore,  asked  Pilate,  •*  Sayest  thou  this 
thing  of  thyself  («.  c,  inquiring  whether  he  asked  the  question  in  the 
Roman  sense »  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  state, 
that  Christ  was  liable  to  the  accusation  of  claiming  to  be  '*  king"),  or 
did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me  /"  Pilate  answered  that  he  did  nothing 
more  than  repeat  the  accusation  brought  by  the  Jews.  And  Jesus  an- 
swered, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world**  (not  worldly  in  its  nature, 
its  instruments,  or  its  conflicts).  He  proved  its  unworldly  character 
by  the  means  he  used  in  founding  it :  "  JjT  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fght,**  &c, ;  "  but  now  is  my  hingd4>m 
not  from  hence y 

The  very  words  in  which  Christ  denied  that  he  was  king  in  a  world- 
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ly  sense,  implied  that  in  another  sense  he  certainly  claimed  to  be  both 
a  king  and  the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  He  then  defined  more  exactly 
the  sense  in  which  he  was  both :  "  To  this  end  toas  I  bom,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  this  tporld,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth ^^ 
It  followed  that  He  could  be  recognized  as  King,  and  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  be  understood  by  those  only  who  were  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing the  truth :  "  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice,**  This 
was,  at  the  same  time,  a  summons  to  the  conscience  of  Pilate  himsel£ 
But  the  procurator — a  type  of  the  educated  Roman  world,  especially 
of  its  higher  classes,  lost  in  worldly-mindedness,  and  conscious  of  no 
higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life — had  no  such  sensQ  for  truth. 
**  What  is  truth  V*  was  his  mocking  question.  '*  Truth  is  an  empty 
name^**  he  meant  to  say. 

§  286.  Jesus  sent  to  Herod, 

Pilate  now  looked  upon  Jesus  simply  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  in- 
nocent of  all  political  crimes,  and  told  the  deputies  that  he  '*  could  find 
no  fault  in  him  at  all."  They  then  replied  (Luke,  xxiii.,  5)  that  his 
teaching  had  stirred  up  the  people  every  where,  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. As  soon  as  Pilate  heard  that  Jesus  was  of  Galilee,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  lay  the  case  before  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Judea,  who  had  just  then  come  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 

Herod  had  for  long  wished  to  see  Jesus.*  The  fame  of  the  mira- 
cles inspired  him  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Christ  could  do.  But  it 
vras  no  part  of  the  Saviour's  calling  to  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity.  To 
describe  his  doctrine  fully  to  a  man  so  utterly  worldly,  would  have 
been,  in  his  own  language,  to  "  cast  pearls  before  swine.'*t  He,  there- 
fore, answered  none  of  Herod's  questions.  The  disappointed  king, 
having  arrayed  the  Saviour,  in  mockery,  in  a  gorgeous  purple  robe, 
and  exposed  him  to  the  cruel  sport  and  derision  of  the  soldiers,  sent 
him  back  to  the  procurator.  Doubtless  the  latter  was  confirmed  in 
his  own  views  by  the  word  which  Herod  sent  him. 

§  287.  Pilate* s  fruitless  Efforts  to  save  Jesus, —  The  Dream  of  Pilate* s 

Wife, 

In  honour  of  the  Passover,  aiid  as  a  privilege  to  the  Jews,  pardon 
was  granted  every  year  to  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  Pilate  en- 
deavoured to  make  use  of  this  privilege  in  favour  of  Jesus ;  hoping 
thus  at  once  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
yet  leave  it  unexecuted.  In  order  to  satisfy  their  hatred  against  Jesus 
to  some  extent,  he  proposed,  not  to  free  him  from  all  punishment,  but 
to  mitigate  it  into  scourging.  But  the  multitude,  always  open  to  the 
impressions  of  the  moment — the  very  multitude  who,  a  few  days  be- 

*  C£  p.  333.  t  Qt  p.  sn. 
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fore,  had  welcomed  Jesus,  with  shouts  of  endiusiasm,  as  Theocrati 
King — were  now,  when  their  carnal  expectations  were  deceived,  hlin 
instruments  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  obedient  to  every  fonatical  impul» 
of  the  Pharisees.  They  clamoured  for  the  pardon  of  a  murderer  rathe 
than  of  the  false  prophet  (as  they  held  him)  who  had  deceived  thei 
hopes. 

The  procurator  ordered  Jesus  to  be  scourged.  It  could  not  have  coa 
the  feelings  of  a  Pilate  much  to  inflict  such  violent  pain  and  deep  dis 
grace  upon  an  innocent  man.  He  thought  that  Jesus,  as  an  enthusiasl 
who  had  already  given  so  much  trouble,  deserved  scourging  ;  and  hi 
probably  expected  to  appease  the  rage  and  excite  the  sympathy  of  tin 
multitude  by  the  infliction,  and  so,  perhaps,  to  succeed  in  saving  hi 
life.  With  the  cruel  marks  upon  his  body,  the  Saviour  w^aa  brough 
out,  in  the  attire  which  the  soldiers  had  put  upon  him  in  derision,  am 
set  before  the  people ;  when  Pilate,  having  declared  that  he  found  m 
guilt  in  him,  said,  "  Behold  the  man  /"  (*'  Can  it  be  believed  that  h 
would  wish  to  make  himself  king  1")  The  sight  only  stimulated  thei] 
fanatical  rage ;  and,  with  unceasing  clamours,  they  demanded  his  cni< 
ciflxion.  Full  of  displeasure,  Pilate  said  to  them,  '*  TcJce  ye  hitn^  amc 
crucify  him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in  him,**  The  Jews  knew  well  how  tc 
understand  this ;  and,  as  their  political  accusation  had  failed,  they  had 
recourse  again  to  the  religious  one  :  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  lau 
(confirmed  by  the  Roman  state)  he  ought  to  die^  became  he  made  him- 
id/ the  Son  of  God:' 

Unsusceptible  as  Pilate  was  of  all  impressions  from  the  higher  life, 
unable  to  recognize  the  majesty  that  dwelt  in  that  lowly  form,  he  yet 
found  in  Christ's  demeanour  under  his  sufierings  something  peculiar 
and  inexplicable.  Moreover,  his  wife,*  troubled  by  fearful  dreams, 
sent  him  a  warning  to  *'  Have  nothing  to  do  with  thatjwt  man"  And 
now,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  told  that  Jesus  had  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  *'  Son  of  God,"  a  title  which  he  interpreted  according  to 
the  pagan  conceptions  of  the  '*  Sons  of  the  Gods." 

§  288.  Last  Conversation  of  Jesus  with  Pilate, —  The  Sentenct, 

The  transition  is  easy  from  infidelity,  springing  from  world  Hness  and 
frivolity,  to  sudden  emotions  of  superstition.  So  he  who  but  a  moment 
before  had  mockingly  asked  Christ,  '*  What  is  truth  ?**  went  now,  in  a 
sudden  access  of  superstitious  fear,  and  inquired,  "  Whence  art  thou  f" 
As  the  question  was  prompted  only  by  superstition  and  curiosity,  and 

*  Aooording  to  the  Apocryphal  Gbspel  of  Nioodemui  (c  ii.).  >nd  later  acooanti  (aU  of 
which,  howcTer,  probahly  came  from  tlie  aame  loarce),  she  waa  a  proselyte  of  the  gate* 
^acd^s,  tod  wai  named  Procla  {Thih,  Cod.  Apocryph.,  i.,  520).  Jadaiam  had  fbond  ha 
oooverta  ptitioalariy  among  the  female  lex. 
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as  the  questioner  was  incapable  of  apprehending  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished  to  be  acknowledged  as  sucli, 
the  Saviour  made  no  reply.  Pilate,  in  astonishment,  renewed  his 
questions :  "  Speakest  thou  not  unto  me  ?  Knowcst  thou  not  that  I  Jiart 
power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee  /*'  To  this  Jesus 
answered:  ^*Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  ail  against  me,  except  if 
were  given  thee  from,  above  (if  God  had  not  brought  it  to  pass  tlifit  I 
should  be  delivered  to  thee  by  the  Sanhedrim) ;  therefore  is  the  guilt  of 
those  by  whom  God  hath  delivered  me  unto  thee  greater  than  thine." 
Thus  did  Christ  declare  that  no  human  will  limited  his  life,  but  that 
his  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  higher  necessity  ordained  by 
God,  for  a  higher  end.  Pilate  thereupon  strove  more  earnestly  to 
save  him ;  but  the  Jews  alarmed  him  with  the  cry,  so  terrible  at  that 
time,  of  crimen  majestatis :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cae- 
sar's friend ;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king,  revolts  against  the  ao- 
thority  of  the  emperor."  To  this  storm  of  clamour  the  procurator  at 
last,  though  reluctantly,  yielded :  his  conscience  feai*ed  the  charges 
which  the  Sanhedrim  might  prefer  against  him  at  Rome ;  and  his  per- 
sonal security  was  more  to  him  than  the  life  of  an  innocent  man. 

§  289.  Jesus  led  to  Calvary, — Simon  of  Cyrene. —  TJie  Words  of  CJirist 

to  the  Weeping  Women. 

As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals,  Jesus  himself  carried  the 
instrument  of  death  to  the  place  of  execution.  But  his  severe  Btrugr 
gles  and  sufferings,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  so  exhausted  his 
strength  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden.  Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who 
had  so  lately  mocked  him,  were  filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled 
a  Jew,  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  Simon  of  Cyrene^  to  take  his  cross 
and  bear  it  to  the  place  of  death.* 

Amid  all  his  sufferings  he  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the 

*  Thif  acooant,  given  io  the  firat  three  Goapela,  carriefl  the  proof  of  its  yeracity  in  itself. 
It  is  nothing  strange  that  Roman  soldiers,  in  the  pahlic  service,  coold  do,  unresisted,  so 
high-handed  an  act  (cC  Hug't  instractive  remarks  on  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion. 
Zeitschrift  Air  d.  Oeistl.  d.  Erzbisthams  Freibm^,  1831,  v.,  s.  12).  Mark,  whose  accoanl 
bears  evidence  in  this,  as  in  several  other  places,  of  peculiar  sources  of  information,  oral 
or  written,  mentions  (xv.,  21)  that  this  Bimon  was  the  father  of  two  men  well  known  in  the 
first  Christian  congregations.  Notwithstanding  all  that  Straugi  says  to  the  contrary.  John's 
statement,  that  Jesos  was  led  hearing  his  own  cross,  is  not  at  variance  with  that  given  by 
the  other  sources,  viz.,  that  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  the  load  on  account  of  his  ex- 
haustion. John  passes  lightly  over  some  things  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  passion,  and 
gives  prominence  to  others  not  mentioned  by  the  other  Evangelists ;  there  is,  therefore* 
no  ground  of  surprise  in  his  omission  of  this  particular  incident.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Apostle  John  did  not  write  this  Gospel,  can  it  be  imagined  that  its  author  knew  nothing 
of  this  account  (for  a  doctrinal  mc^ve  to  intentional  silence  is  out  of  the  question)  f  In 
what  comer  must  he  have  written,  to  remain  ignorant  of  an  incident  so  closely  interwoven 
widi  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  passion  t  And  how  could  a  document  issuing  fnam 
such  a  corner  be  pasaed  off  as  the  production  of  John,  the  Apoatle. 

Do 
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blindod  people,  over  whose  heads  he  saw  impending  the  judgments  of 
Goo,  called  down  by  their  long-accumulated  g^ilt»  of  which  be  had  bo 
often  warned  them.  Seeing  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  tears,*  he  said 
to  them,  **  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children.''  Then,  after  predicting  the  woes  of  the  siege  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  he  said,  ^' If  they  do  these  things  im  a  green  tree,  what 
shaU  he  done  in  the  dry  r\ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CRUCIFIXION. 
§  290.  Details  of  the  Crucijixion. 

WHEN  Jesus  reached  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  offered,  as 
was  usual,  a  spiced  wine4  intended  to  stupify  the  mind  and 
deaden  the  pains  of  death.  Oppressed  with  burning  thirst,  be  tasted 
of  the  wine ;  but  when  he  perceived  the  stupifying  drug,  he  refused 
to  drink,  that  he  might  die  in  full  consciousness.  Stripped  of  nearly 
all  his  clothing,§  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  cross,  bound,  and  then  nailed 
to  it  by  his  hands  and  feet.||      (The  chief  pain  of  this  cruel  death, 

*  Lake,  xxiii.,  ^-31. 

t  "  If  the  Holy  One,  entering  among  linfol  men,  ii  eo  entreated,  what  mast  happes  to 
those  whose  suffering!  will  be  the  jast  penalty  of  their  own  acciuialatod  gaiItT" 

t  Matt.,  xzvii.,  34.  Mark  describes  it  exactly  (xr.,  d3)  as  e7vo(  hinpvtvtiivos.  Cf.  Acta 
FractQosi  Tarraoonensis,  where  it  is  related  of  the  martys,  "  Cum  mvUi  ex  Jratema  ettri" 
tale  its  offerent,  uti  conditi  permixti  poculum  aumererU"  flee.  (o.  iii.,  Roinart^  Acta  Mar^ 
tyrum,  AmsteL,  1713.  920).  The  merum  condUum  was  given  by  the  Christiana  to  the  cod- 
fessors  tanquam  antidotumf  that,  by  means  of  it,  thoy  might  be  less  sensible  of  anfferin^ 
(TertuU.  de  Jejaniis,  c.  xii.). 

$  John's  mention  of  the  xir^^  ipl>a<^  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Isidore  of  Pela- 
sium,  Uiat  such  garments  were  pecoliar  to  Galilee.  Bach  a  garment,  though  aomewhat 
ooramon  in  Galilee,  and  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  might  have  been  a  novelty  to  the  Bo- 
man  soldiers,  and,  therefore,  an  object  of  valae  in  their  eyes.  Isidore  says,  "tH  Si  iyvd 
r^  titriXeiav  riis  ioBtirot  Uclvrit,  ^ntp  ok  vrvx^)  Wx/>Tvrai  rwy  TaXiXaiuPf  aaS^  •8(  cat  ^idAivrs  ri 
TutoJiro  i^iXit  yivtaOai  ludriov,  rixvji  rtvlt  i>f  ai  erri&oitopiUiSt  ^tfaxpovo^v  i^mv6tnvev/* 

II  There  has  been  moch  dispute  on  this  point,  and  many  have  given  it  ondoe  impor- 
tance ;  tlie  resalt  of  the  moat  candid  inquiry  is,  that  the  feet  were  nailed  as  well  aa  tibe 
hands.  The  most  striking  confirmation  is  afibrded  by  the  fact  that  the  fathers,  writing  at 
a  time  when  crucifixion  was  iu  use,  speak  of  the  piercing  of  Jeaut's  feH  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  withoat  laying  any  stress  upon  it  as  necessary  to  fiilfil  Pi.  xxii.,  17.  We  cannofe 
enter  into  the  inquiry  at  length,  but  will  only  allude  to  the  passage  in  TertoUian  ao  impor- 
tant in  reference  to  this  question  (Adv.  Marcion.,  iiL,  19).  After  citing  "fodenuU  mamu 
meat  el  p^ies"  from  the  Psalm,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  die  cmcifizioa 
of  Christ.  The  words  immediately  folbwing,  "qute  proprie  atrocitat  crucU,"  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  which,  on  the  whole,  made 
this  punishment  of  death  so  terrible.  He  then  speaks  of  the  apice*  cruets  as  belonging  to 
the  cross  in  general,  not  Christ's  in  particular.  Further,  he  says  that  the  Psalm  cannot  be 
applied  to  any  other  that  had  died  as  a  martyr  among  the  Jews ;  no  man  of  God  except 
Christ  had  suffered  (his  mode  of  death,  "  qui  solus  a  populo  tarn  insigniUr  erueifixus  of* 
(who  suffered  so  marked  a  deadi  by  cmcifixion— one  otherwise  onknown  in  the  Old  Teatfr 
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according  to  a  writer  who  lived  while  it  waa  yet  known  and  used, 
consisted  in  the  hanging  of  the  body  while  the  hands  and  feet  were 
nailed.) 

§  291.  Ckrut  Prays  for  his  Enemies,— The  Two  Thieves. 

When  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  amid  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the 
carnal  multitude,  He  did  not  invoke  the  Divine  judgments  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  had,  returning  evil  for  good,  inflicted  such  terrible 
tortures  upon  him ;  on  the  contrary,  with  boundless  love,^  he  com- 
mended hu  enemies  to  the  mercy  of  GU>d,  praying,  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do^'*  (the  ignorance  of  delusion, 
though  a  guilty  one). 

Two  criminals,  of  widely  opposite  dispositions,  were  crucified  with 
him.  While  the  one,  hardened  in  sin,  joined  in  mocking  Christ,  the 
other  rebuked  him  for  so  doing.  Perhaps  the  men's  offences  had  been 
different ;  the  one  may  have  been  a  common  robber,  the  other  a  crim- 
inal led  away  by  the  political  passions  that  then  excited  the  nation — 
like  the  Sicarii.i  the  tools  of  the  hierarchy ;  but  on  this  question  we 
have  no  light.  At  any  rate,  one  of  them,  roused  to  a  sense  of  sin  and 
guilt,  became  susceptible  of  higher  impressions.  And  the  deeper  his 
consciousness  that  his  own  punishment  was  justly  due  to  his  crimes,  the 
more  deeply  must  he  have  been  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Holy 
One  beside  him.  Who  can  reckon  the  power  of  a  Divine  impression 
upon  a  contrite  soul — a  soul  freed  firom  the  bonds  of  sense  by  imme- 
diate sufferings  ? 

It  is  at  once  a  proof  as  well  of  the  Divine  life  manifested  by  Christ 
in  the  very  face  of  death,  as  of  the  religious  susceptibility  of  the  crim- 
inal himself,  that  he,  who  had  perhaps  before  seen  none  of  the  proofs 
of  Christ's  msyesty,  should  have  anticipated  the  faith  even  of  Apostles ; 
and  this  he  did  in  trampling  upon  Jewish  prejudices,  and  recognizing 
the  Messiah  in  the  sufferer.  **Lordj**  said  he,  **  remember  me  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom.*'  The  answer  of  Christf  is  full  of  im- 
port in  more  respects  than  one.  In  view  of  the  sinner's  faith,  founded 
on  genuine  repentance,  he  promises  him  bliss ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  expectation  that  His  kingdom  was  only  to  be  founded  in  the  future, 
he  promises  him  immediate  bliss :  **  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,**^ 

ment — defining  him»  before  all  othera,  and  fixing  him  alone  aa  the  one  to  whom  the  words 
of  the  Psahn  could  be  applied).  Cfl  Httg't  Dissertation,  before  cited;  Hcu^»  Leben  Jera, 
(143.  *  Thos  illoatratlng  praetieaUy  hia  precepta  in  ^e  Senaon  on  the  Mount 

t  Aa  Barabbaa,  Lake,  xxiii.,  19. 

X  Its  coutradictioa  to  ordinary  Jewish  notiona  proves  ita  originality. 

J  A  aymbolical  name  for  the  regiona  of  bliaa. 
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§  i92.  Chrut's  Exclamation :  Psalm  xxii. — His  JLtist  Wards. 

What  Divine  confidence  did  Christ's  words  to  the  malefactor  dis- 
play, even  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  1  But  he  partook  of  all  purely 
human  feelings,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  altemations  vrbich  the 
outward  circumstances  tended  to  produce.  The  first  struggles  of  death 
may  call  forth  in  man  the  sense  of  personal  sin  ;  bat  He,  the  perfectly 
Holy,  could  have  no  such  sense.  All  that  he  could  feel  (and  that  he 
did  feel)  was  a  consciousness  that  his  sufferings  were  the  result  of  the 
sins  of  men,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  brought  upon 
mankind  by  sin.  Under  these  pangs  of  soul  and  body  he  sees  before 
him  the  Holy  One,  persecuted,  mocked,  proved  in  the  bitterest  suffer- 
ings, yet  steadfastly  trusting  in  God,  as  described  in  the  twenty-second 
Psalm  :  and  the  idea,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  Psalmist,  was 
realized — not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  minutest  traits  of  its  delineation 
also — in  Him,  who  stood  among  men  as  the  only  Holy  One,  not  only 
exhibiting  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  conflict  and  suffering,  but  triumphing 
through  them. 

At  the  acme  of  his  pangs  he  cries  aloud,  *'  My  God,  tny  God^  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  meV*  The  form  of  the  words,  ^*my  Crod,**  implies 
the  consciousness,  in  his  inmost  soul,  of  inseparable  union  with  God. 
The  words  must  also  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  single  subordi- 
nate moment,  iu  connexion  with  the  whole  state  of  soul  expressed  in 
the  Psalm. 

An  enigma,  indeed,  must  this  exclamation  appear  to  all  who  isolate 
it  from  its  connexion  with  the  state  of  Christ's  soul  up  to  the  last  ex- 
pression of  triumph,  *'  It  is  finished  P*  an  enigma,  indeed,  to  those  who 
forget  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  mankind — for  mankind  laid  up 
in  his  heart ;  an  enigma  to  all,  in  a  word,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
Christian  life.  But  the  Christian  sees,  in  this  feature  of  his  Master's 
history,  a  type  of  the  life  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  whole 
Church ;  for  both  must  be  led  through  all  stages  of  suffering,  and  even 
through  moments  of  apparent  abandonment  by  God,  to  perfection  and 
glorification. 

Parched  with  inward  heat,  the  Saviour  asks,  for  the  last  time,  for  a 
cooling  drink.  A  sponge,  filled  with  the  acid  drink  used  by  the  sol- 
diers,* was  placed  to  his  lips.  Dying,  he  commends  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  that  beloved  disciple  who  stood  nearer  to  him  than  a  brother. 
And  then  he  utters  the  word  of  triumph,  the  greatest  and  the  weight- 
iest that  has  been  uttered  upon  the  earth :  **  It  is  finished  /"  and  com- 
mends his  soul,  separating  from  his  bodily  being,  to  the  Father  in 
Heaven. 

*  Fmos. 
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^  293.  Phenomena  accompanying  the  Death  of  Christ :  the  Earthquake  ; 
the  Darkness;  the  Rending  of  the  Temple-veil, 

The  wise  men  from  the  East  were  led  to  the  Redeemer  by  the  re- 
markable phenomena  which  attended  his  birth;  and  similar  wonders 
accompanied  his  death.  As  the  unity  of  the  world  as  a  whole  [the 
world  of  nature  and  of  spirit],  is  seen  in  natural  signs  accompanying 
epoch-making  events  in  history,  so  we  need  not  marvel  to  find  the 
greatest  event  of  history — shown  as  such  by  its  fruits  in  the  spiritual 
renovation  of  mankind  even  to  those  who  cannot  comprehend  its  in- 
ternal import — attended  by  similar  manifestations.  At  the  moment  of 
Christ's  death  there  was  an  earthquake ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
perhaps  from  the  same  cause,  a  darkness  spread  over  the  sky,  produ- 
cing effects  like  those  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.*  The  veil  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  in  the  Temple  was  rent  asunder,!  signifying  that  the  Holy 

*  Julius- AfrieaHutt  the  fint  Christian  aothor  of  a  worid-hiitorical  work,  layi  that  the 
hea&en  historian  Thallus  described  this  darkness  as  an  iKXtttfrn  roo  ^iXlov.  Africanas  rightly 
omtradicts  this,  since  no  eclipse  could  possibly  have  taken  place  at  the  time,  and  infers, 
jnatly,  that  the  dariuiess  coold  ody  have  occurred  as  a  real  miracle.  (See  the  fragment 
in  Georg.  SynceU.  Chronograph.,  ed.  Niebahr,  Dindorf,  i.,  610.)  The  Fathers  of  the  first 
oentory  refer  frequently  to  a  statement  made  by  Phlegon,  the  author  of  a  "  Chronicle," 
wider  Hadrian.    Eusebins  quotes  his  words,  Chron.,  under  the  fourth  year  of  203d  Olymp. : 

tf  oitpavtf  favUvai.*'  A  great  earthquake  in  Bithynia  had  destroyed  most  part  of  Kicoea  (L 
&,  p.  614.) 

t  By  Karawiraffita,  Matt,  zxvii.,  51,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  die  curtain  befive 
die  "  Holy  of  Holies,"  for  this  was  distinctively  so  called ;  the  veil  befisre  the  Sanctuary  was 
called  KaXvufia  (Philo,  de  Vit.  Mos..  iii.,  $  5) ;  or  vaof  must  mean  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter 
sense,  which  does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  Matthew.  The  latter  view  destroys  the 
peculiar  import  of  die  occurrence. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  die  fact  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  is  well  supported.  It 
is  true,  it  is  not  to  well  sustained  as  the  other  phenomena,  not  being  mentioned  by  Luke 
and  John ;  but  there  is  no  decisive  ground  for  doubting  its  credibili^.  It  is  true  that  the 
account  may  have  originated  from  the  occurrence  of  tome  fact  of  the  kind,  which  assumed 
this  particular  form  in  the  narrative,  from  the  idea,  subsequently  received,  that  access  to 
the  "  Holiest"  was  opened  by  Christ.  Those  who  presuppose  this  would  call  it  a  mythical 
element,  blended  with  the  historical.  We  use  die  term  "mythical"  purposely,  having  no 
superstitious  fear  of  the  word  when  we  wish  to  make  use  of  the  idea.  Although  we  as* 
sert  that  Christianity  is,  in  its  essense.  not  a  mythical,  but  a  historical  religicKi,  founded 
upon  a  chain  of  real  historical  facts ;  and  although  we  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
mytht  and  symbolical  representations  o(  faclt;  still  we  do  not 'assert  it  to  be  impottiUe 
that,  after  religions  intuition  had  received  a  new  direction  from  the  extraordinary  facts  of 
Christianity,  certain  mythical  elements,  attaching  themselves  to  the  facts,  could  have  crept 
into  the  Christian  tradition.  The  mythical  must  predominaU,  in  order  to  make  a  narrative 
apocryphal. 

Bat  to  admit  this  pottibUity,  even  in  individual  cases  like  the  one  before  us,  is  not  to 
admit  its  reality.  Although  it  is  true  that  none  but  a  few  priests  oould  possibly  have  wit* 
nessed  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  "  the  Holy  of  Holies,"  it  was  by  no  means  impossiUe 
that  it  coold  be  generally  known  afterward ;  since,  among  other  reasons,  many  priests  af- 
terward became  Christians.  Nor  is  the  argumentvm  e  tiUiUio  at  all  decisive  in  this  case. 
The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  had  so  rich  a  treasure  of  proofii  at  command  that  they 
did  not  need  to  run  to  every  individual  fact  which  they  might  have  used.  They  drew  from 
full  sources  (as  the  Apostolical  epiades  show),  and  oould  afibrd  to  pass  by  many  available 
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of  Holies  in  heaven  is  opened  to  all  men  through  the  finished  woHl  of 
Christ;  the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Divine  and  the  Hamaii 
broken  down ;  and  a  spiritual  worship  substituted  for  an  outward  and 
sensible  one. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

THE    BE8UREE0TION. 

S  294.  Did  Christ  predict  his  ResurrectUm  f 

BEFORE  describing  the  Resurrection,  we  must  examine  the  ques- 
tion whether  Christ  foresaw  and  predicted  that  event  aa  well  aa 
his  suflferings. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  prove,  h  priori,  that  he  must  necessarily  hvns 
foreknown  the  Resurrection.  If  he  had  had  only  a  confident  certainty 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  continue  to  work  in  his  disciples,  unfolding 
the  truth  He  had  taught  them,  and  completing  the  training  He  had  com- 
menced, he  might  have  left  behind  him  his  work  on  earth  with  calm 
assurance  of  the  future  ;  He  need  not  necessarily  have  concluded  that 
his  corporeal  reappearance  to  his  followers  in  so  short  a  time  must  form 
the  link  of  connexion  between  his  departure  and  the  renewal  of  spir- 
itual communion  with  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the 
close  connexion  of  Christ's  resurrection  with  his  whole  work  as  Re- 
deemer must,  in  the  outset,  make  it  appear  altogether  improbable  that 
he  should  not  have  foreknown  it. 

'*  But  if  he  looked  forward  to  his  resurrection  with  full  confidence, 
how  can  we  account  for  his  conflicts  at  the  approach  of  death  V  Here 
is  the  same  enigma  of  the  union  of  Divinity  and  Humanity  which  per- 
vade the  whole  life  of  Christ,  and  is  especially  prominent  at  particular 
moments.  Phenomena  somewhat  analogous  appear  in  the  coexisting 
emotions  of  the  Divine  and  the  natural  life  in  believers  imbued  with 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  The  consciousness,  in  Him,  that  death  was  but  a 
passage  to  his  glorification  did  not  prevent  the  strivings  of  nature  with 
sufTeringrs ;  nor  could  the  assurance  of  speedy  resurrection  save  him 
from  the  struggle.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  distinguish  the  separate 
moments  of  his  consciousness ;  remembering  that  faith  is  not  one  with 

thingi.  In  the  Evang.  ad  Hdnwoi,  it  ii  related  &at  •  beam  orer  the  Temple-door  liroke 
in  two  (tir|Mri2tfiit9iare  iempH  infimla  nuignitudmU  fraetum  esse  atqui  divuum.  Bee  Hie- 
ron.  in  Matt,  xxvii.,  51 ;  torn,  vii.,  pt  1,  p.  336,  ed.  Vallara) ;  which  might  have  been  canaed 
by  the  earthquake.  Cf ,  alao,  the  statement  cited  from  the  Gemara  (in  Hag*!  Dissertatiaii 
above  mentioned),  Aat  the  folding-doors  of  the  Temple,  thoagfa  locked,  soddenfy  borat  open 
aboQt  40  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  these  accounts  hint  at  waamfaci 
Iving  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
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intuition.*  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  lost  as  little  of  its  moral  import  by 
the  assurance  of  resurrection  as  does  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  believer 
who  submits  to  the  death-struggle  in  faith  of  a  blissful  life  beyond. 

But  can  it  be  proved  that  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection  to  the 
disciples  ?  May  they  not,  at  a  later  peri^,  have  attributed  such  an 
import  to  figurative  expressions  of  his,  like  those  in  John,  which,  in 
reality,  only  referred  to  his  spiritual  manifestations  to  them ;  as  was 
done  with  Matt,  xii.,  40,  and  John,  ii.,  19 1 

Even  if  we  grant  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of 
Christ's  expressions  of  the  kind,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
intimations  of  the  resurrection  were  applied  in  this  way  only  at  a  later 
period.  The  very  fact  that  some  of  his  sayings  really  did  intimate  it 
may  have  led  to  the  attributing  of  this  meaning  to  others  that  did  not. 
In  John,  XX.,  8,  9,  we  see  an  indication  that  the  disciples,  soon  after 
his  death,  began  to  call  to  mind  what  he  had  said  concerning  his  resur- 
rection, and  hope  began  to  struggle  with  fear  in  their  souls.  But  John 
has  preserved  to  us  one  of  Christ's  sayings  which  plainly  points  to  his 
xesurrection,  viz.,  x.,  17, 18.  It  is  obvious  that  the  declaration,  **  I  have 
power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again,**  was 
meant  to  imply  something  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  Christ;  it  is 
entirely  emasculated  by  being  applied  to  that  immortality  which  is 
common  to  all  men ;  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  except  by  reference  to  his 
resurrection.  There  are  passages  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  (e.g;  Matt., 
xvi.,  21 ;  Luke,  ix.,  22)  in  which  Christ  expressly  foretells  his  resurrec- 
tion, along  with  his  sufferings,  specifying  the  precise  interval  of  three 
days ;  but  it  is  marvellous  that  these  precise  declarations  should  neither 
have  been  understood  nor  made  the  subject  of  direct  inquiry,  often  as 
they  were  repeated.  This  appears  unhistorical ;  indeed,  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  looked  for  that  tradition  would  give  to  such  expressions,  t^er 
the  event,  when  their  bearing  was  better  understood,  a  more  precise 
form  than  they  really  had  at  first  In  John's  Gospel  all  Christ's  inti- 
mations are  distant  and  indefinite,  as  is  usual  in  prophecy ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  proofs  of  its  genuine  Apostolic  origin. 

f  295.  Defectum  of  the  Apostles  immediatdy  after  ChrisVs  Death, — 
Their  Joy  and  Activity  at  a  later  Period. —  The  Reappearance  of 
Christ  necessary  to  explain  the  Change. 

The  death  of  Christ  annihilated  at  a  stroke  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Apostles.  Their  dejection  was  complete.  But  if,  of  all 
that  they  had  hoped,  nothing  was  ever  realized,  this  dejection  could 
not  have  passed  away.  It  is  true,  we  may  suppose  it  abstractly  pos- 
sible that,  after  the  first  consternation  was  over,  the  deep,  spiritual 

^  Chiiit  IB  represented,  Heb.,  xiL,  S,  as  leadmg  the  way  for  bsUepen,  by  himself  rearh- 
log  bis  ifiory  tfaroogfa  a  perfectly  tried  faith. 
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impressions  which  Christ  had  made  might  have  Tevired,  and  operated 
more  powerfully,  and  even  more  purely,  now  that  they  could  no  looger 
see  him  with  their  bodily  eyes.  But  this  view  could  not  arise  except 
along  with  the  recognition  of  a  historical  Christ  aa  the  personal  grooBd 
and  cause  of  such  a  new  spiritual  creation ;  without  the  presuppositioii 
of  such  a  Christ  there  is  no  possible  foundation  on  which  to  conceife 
of  such  after- workings. 

And  even  tcith  it,  we  cannot  explain  (not  bare  conceivable  possibili- 
ties, but)  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  viz.,  the  dejection  of  the  Apostles 
Bljirst,  and  what  they  were  and  did  afUnoard,     There  mnat  be  some 
intermediate  historical  fact  to  explain  the  transition ;    something  must 
have  occurred  to  revive,  with  new  power,  the  almost  effaced  impres- 
sion ;   to  bring  back  the  flow  of  their  faith  which  had  so  far  ebbed 
away.      The  reappearance,  then,  of  Christ  among  his  disciples  is  t 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  cannot  possibly  be  spared. 
It  acted  thus :  Their  sunken  faith  in  his  promises  received  a  new  im- 
pulse when  these  promises  were  repeated  by  Him,  risen  from  the 
dead ;  his  reappearance  formed  the  point  of  contact  for  a  new  spir- 
itual communion  with  him,  never  to  be  dissolved,  nay,  thenceforward 
to  be  developed  ever  more  and  more.     According  to  their  own  unvary- 
ing asseverations,  it  was  the  foundation  of  their  immovable  faith  in 
his  person,  and  in  himself  as  Messiah  and  Son  of  God,  as  ivell  as  of 
their  steadfast  hope,  in  his  communion,  of  a  blissful,  everlasting  life, 
triumphing  over  death.     Without  it  they  never  could  have  had  that  in- 
spiring assurance  of  faith  with  which  they  every  where  testified  of  what 
they  had  received,  and  joyfully  submitted  to  tortures  and  to  death. 

§  296.   Waa  the  Reappearance  of  Christ  a  Vinon  f 

If,  then,  it  be  the  task  of  history  to  connect  the  course  of  events,  the 
reappearance  of  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential  link  in  the 
chain  which  brought  about  the  spiritual  renovation  of  the  life  of  human- 
ity.    Without  it,  the  historical  inquirer  will  always  have  an  inexplica- 
ble enigma  to  solve.     But  reason,  which  demands  this  connexion  of 
events,  feels  itself — until  it  has  obtained  a  higher  light  by  faith — ^re- 
pelled by  a  supernatural  event,  not  to  be  explained  from  the  connexion 
itself.     And  the  inquirer  who  does  not  recognize  (as  we  felt  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  at  the  outset)  the  whole  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
supernatural,  must  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  some  natural  expla- 
nation of  his  reappearance,  in  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect. 

Those  who  attempt  such  an  explanation  on  internal  grounds  sup 
pose  Christ's  reappearance  to  have  been  a  vision.     Now  in  any  vision 
(other  than  magical,  and  such  are  precluded  by  the  hypothesis  of  this 
inquiry,  which  goes  upon  natural  and  historical  grounds)  a  psychology 
icaI  starting-point  is  necessarily  presupposed,  even  when  the  vision  is 
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Baid  to  be  seen  by  one  individual,  much  more  when  it  is  repeatedly 
seen,  in  the  same  way,  by  different  individuals.  But  no  such  starting- 
point  can  be  found  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  Apostles,  such  as  it 
has  been  described.  It  is  precisely  in  order  to  explain  the  change  in 
that  condition  that  we  need  another  cause.  How  is  it  possible  to  de- 
rive from  the  psycholog^ical  developement  itself  a  condition  precisely  its 
contrary  1     That  were  indeed  a  peiitio  pHncipiu 

Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  bearing,  as 
they  do,  the  stamp  of  sensible  reality,  subverts  such  a  hypothesis. 
And  to  these  must  be  added  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  contempo- 
rary, who  himself  came  forward  within  a  very  few  years  as  a  witness 
for  the  reality  of  Christ's  resurrection,  whose  personality  lies  before 
us,  in  his  letters,  in  all  the  traits  of  undeniable  historical  reality,  and 
whose  convictions,  founded  on  that  resurrection,  gave  him  power  to 
encounter  cheerfully  all  perils,  labours,  and  sufferings — the  Apostle 
Paul.  And  Paul  bears  witness  that  Christ  appeared  to  more  than 
five  hundred  at  one  time.^ 

§  297.   Woi  Chriit's  a  real  Death  ? 

If  the  inquirer  still  perseveres  in  rejecting  every  thing  supernatural, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  external  grounds  for  the  explanation  of 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  deem  it  a  revival  from  apparent  death, 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  natural  means. 

It  may  be  admitted,  inasmuch  as  crucifixion  was  not  immediately 
fatal,  that  one  who  had  endured  its  torture  for  several  hours  might  be 
restored  by  careful  medical  aid  ;  although  it  certainly  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  as  the  examples  mentioned  by  Josephust  testify.  But  let 
us,  without  inquiring  for  other  signs  of  death  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  no- 
tice the  following  points.  Before  his  crucifixion,  he  had  endured  mul- 
tiplied sufferings,  both  of  soul  and  body ;  he  had  been  scourged  ;  he 
was  so  worn  out  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  that  he  could  not  carry  his 
cross,  and  even  the  Roman  soldiers  had  pity  on  him ;  he  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  by  his  hands  and  feet;  he  had  remained  from  noon  till 
towards  evening|  in  this  painful  position,  under  the  rays  of  a  burning 

•  1  Cor,  XV.,  6. 

t  Id  his  autobiography,  $  75.  He  had  been  sent,  with  a  troop  of  Roman  home,  to  the 
village  of  Tokoah.  foar  or  five  hoan  distant,  to  reconnoitre.  Jerome,  living  in  Bethlehem, 
writes  of  this  village,  "  Thecoam  vicnlnm  esse  in  monte  sitam  et  daodecim  millibos  ab 
Jeroaolymis  separatum,  quotidie  oeulis  cernimui"  (t.  iv.,  pt.  i..  p.  882).  Retaming  from  the 
village  to  Jerusalem,  Josephus  saw  several  prisoners  hanging  on  crosses,  who  mast  have 
been  crucified  in  the  interim,  as  he  had  noi  seen  them  in  going  out  On  arriving  at  camp» 
he  begged  of  Titus  the  lives  of  three,  and  had  them  at  once  taken  down  (after  hanging, 
therefore,  but  a  few  hours),  and  treated,  medically,  with  the  atmost  care ;  yet  but  one  out 
of  the  three  survived.  (CC  BrtUckntider'M  remarks  on  this  account.  Stud.  a.  Krit.,  1839, 
UL :  also.  Hng,  Freibursr.  Zeitschrift,  No.  vii.,  148.) 

X  A  close  computation  of  the  hours  cannot  be  arrived  at  from  the  Evangelical  accounts. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  even  the  disciples  who  were  eye-witnesses  were  able, 
Boder  the  drcamstances,  to  note  the  predse  time. 
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sun ;  ho  took  leare  of  the  world  in  the  stnigglea  of  death  ;  his  side  was 
pierced*  by  the  lanco  of  a  Roman  soldier;  and,  ailer  all  this,  he  re- 
mained two  nights  and  a  day  in  a  fresh  grave.  Yet,  without  medical 
aid  or  attendance,  the  same  man  walks  about  on  a  sudden  among  bii 
disciples,  apparently  in  sound  health  and  fall  of  vital  power!  Had 
he  appeared  among  them  sick  and  suffering,  as  he  must  have  done  had 
he  been  restored  by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  such  a  sight 
could  not  have  revived  their  sunken  faith,  or  become  the  found  atiou 
for  all  their  hopes.  A  weak  man  would  have  reappeared,  subject  to 
death  like  any  other.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  them  m 
much  more  like  a  glorified  being  that  he  had  to  give  them  sensible 
proofs  of  his  humanity.  He  appeared  to  them  thenceforth  as  one 
over  whom  death  had  no  power ;  and,  therefore,  became  a  pledge  thai 
the  life  of  man  should  conquer  death  and  enjoy  forever  a  glorified  ex- 
istence. 

Even  if  all  this  could  be  made  to  agree  with  a  restoration  of  Chrisj 
by  natural  means  from  apparent  death,  we  should  have  further  to  snp 
poso  either  that  his  life  was  subsequently  prolonged  for  some  time,  oi 
that  he  died  soon  after  in  consequence  of  his  wounds  and  suBTerings 
The  former  supposition  is  a  mere  fancy;  there  is  no  possible  g^-oum 
for  it  in  history ;  the  latter  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his  reappear 
ance ;  there  was  no  cause  of  death  apparent.  And  the  very  fact  oi 
his  dying  would  have  destroyed  all  the  moral  effect  of  his  resurrection 
which  consisted  solely  in  the  conviction  wrought  by  it  that  he,  as  Mes 


*  I  make  the  following  remftrki  with  reference  to  John,  six.,  31,  to  gnftrd  agminst  Um 
btcrpolatLonf  placed  in  this  pasaage  by  a  profane  vnlgarity,  whidi  reada  John's  Goepel  m 
it  would  a  police  report.  The  it^ffringert  crura  waa  indeed  an  ignominioaa  poniahment 
particnlariy  used  as  a  capital  punishment  for  sraTes ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  iwtwtedialeij 
fatal  (After  the  hands  were  cut  off,  the  legs  broken,  and  the  body  maimed  in  Tariom 
ways,  the  criminals  were  thrust  into  a  pit,  still  alive:  KeXoMoairtf  ii  ni  99VT^^^myr€s  rm 
cKiXt),  in  J^fivrat  ififi^^av  di  riva  ra<^po¥.  Polyb.,  i.,  c.  80,  $  13.)  The  death-blow  was  after- 
ward given  in  some  other  way.  Hence  (Ammian.  Marcellin.,  Hist.,  xiv.,  9)  it  is  expressly 
added,  "  fraotis  cruribus,  occiduntur."  The  soldiers,  having  completed  the  ^raetio  eru- 
rum  on  the  two  malefactors  that  were  crucified  with  Jesus,  either  gave  them  the  death- 
blow or  permitted  them,  after  being  taken  down,  to  perish  slowly  frraa  their  broken  limbs. 
But,  as  no  signs  of  life  could  be  seen  in  Jesus,  they  saw  no  necessity  to  execute  U>e  com- 
mand, which  was  given  solely  under  the  presupposition  that  crucifixion  coqM  not  kill  so 
soon.  Nor  was  this  at  all  strange ;  all  that  was  demanded  was  that  the  crucifixion  should 
have  done  its  work  effectually.  They  deemed  it  enough,  therefore,  to  thrust  the  lanc«  into 
bis  side,  eitlier  to  assure  themselves  that  he  was  dead,  or  to  give  him  the  deatb-blow.  It 
would  have  been  a  bad  manosuvre,  indeed,  to  do  this  as  a  mere  pretence,  with  the  inten 
tion  to  save  him.  Although  the  word  v^ruv  may  denote  a  slight  wound,  its  meaning  (as 
denoting  a  severe  wound)  is  fixed  by  the  weapon  employed ;  and,  moreover,  Jchn  uses  it 
as  synonymous  with  iKKtyrtiv,  v.  37.  The  wound  could  not  have  been  a  small  one,  as  Christ 
afterward  called  on  the  disciples  to  thrust  their  hands  into  it  And  there  are  other  instan- 
ces in  which  we  read  of  the  death-bk>w  being  given  by  piercing  the  side  with  a  lamso ; 
two  martyrs,  Marcus  and  Marcelliauus,  had  remained  a  day  and  a  night  tied  to  a  stake,  to 
which  their  feet  were  nailed,  jusiit  prafectu$  etmboi,  ubi  itabmU,  lameeu  per  laiera  perfih 
rari  (AcU  Sanct^  Jud.,  t  iii,  f.  571). 
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siah,  had  conquered  death,  and  was  no  more  subject  to  its  power. 
Moreover,  if  it  be  true  that  Christ's  sufferings  caused  his  death,  he  is 
chargeable  with  grossly  deceiving  the  disciples  to  present  his  body  to 
them  in  a  higher  light,  and  thereby  grive  an  impulse  to  their  faith  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  And  so  that  great  fact  which 
formed  the  immovable  basis  of  the  disciples'  faith  in  Christ's  person 
and  work,  and  in  his  plan  of  salvation,  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Christian  Church,  must  have  gained  its  high  import  from  an  ac- 
tual deception  on  the  part  of  Christ  himself,  or  at  least  from  an  inten- 
tional concealment  of  the  truth  ! 

Had  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Gospel  made  use  of  this  hypothe- 
sis to  invalidate  the  proof  of  Divinity  which  the  disciples  derived  from 
Christ's  reappearance,  and  circulated  it  freely,  it  would  neither  be  mat- 
ter of  surprise  nor  ground  of  suspicion.  But  the  fact  that  they  did 
noi  make  use  of  any  such  hypothesis,  but  employed  any  and  every 
other  means  to  invalidate  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  powerful  proof  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  death  to  favour 
such  an  explanation.  Of  a  totally  different  character  was  the  report, 
so  easily  diffused,^  that  the  disciples  had  found  means  to  remove  the 
body  from  the  gprave.  The  invention  and  circulation  of  such  a  report 
was  most  natural ;  the  empty  grave  was  a  proof  that  must  be  invalida- 
ted. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof  that  the 
Jews,  presupposing  the  accounts  of  Christ's  reappearance  to  be  true, 
ever  reported  that  he  had  been  revived  fi-om  a  merely  apparent  death : 
on  the  contrary,  the  truth  of  those  accounts  was  the  object  of  attack 
from  the  very  first.  The  opponents  of  Christianity  declared  that  the 
disciples  either  intentionally  deceived  others,  or  were  themselves  de- 
ceived ;  e.  g.,  Celsus,  who  made  great  use  of  the  attacks  of  the  Jews 
upon  Christianity  and  the  fables  they  spread  abroad  concerning  it. 
And  in  this  connexion  it  was  that  the  accusation  of  stealing  away  the 
body  was  brought  against  the  disciples ;  they  did  it,  it  was  said,  to  nul- 
lify the  evidence  of  the  corpse  against  their  pretence^  that  Christ  had 
risen  and  reappeared  to  them.  Paul  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  Christ  had  really  died  ;  this  was  taken  for  granted ;  his  task  was 
to  show  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  (1  Cor.,  xv.).| 

*  Matt»  xxTiii^  IS.  We  cannot  mistake  the  additiooa  of  tradition  to  the  original  facta. 
Dial,  c  Trypb.  Jod.,  t  335,  ed.  Colon,  and  the  extract!  by  Euenmenger,  i.,  193. 

t  L.  c,  Jaatin  Mart :  "  nXavQn  nbt  M^mwnt  XiyopTtS  ^iiyl^i." 

I  Bat  I  mast  believe,  contrary  to  aome  of  the  lateat  interpretera,  that  John  (xix.,  34),  ai 
an  eye-witneia,  meant  to  prove  that  Chriat  was  really  dead,  from  the  nature  of  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Ver.  35  certainly  refers  to  ver.  34,  and  not  to  ver.  36,  37. 
Althoogh  John,  in  these  last  verses,  referred  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  made  it  the  seal  of  faith  (v.  34).  particularly /or  kit  rtadtrt,  who  were  not  such 
as  to  be  led  to  faith  from  argnments  Coonded  in  Judaism.  These  verses  are  added  to  ahow 
that  what  had  taken  place  was  coofbrmed  to  a  higher  necessity.  It  appears,  then,  that  John 
thought  it  necessary  to  prove  that  Christ  had  really  died.    It  dooa  not  follow,  howerer.  that 
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§  298.   The  Resurrection  intended  only /or  Believers. 

The  manifestation  of  tbe  risen  Saviour  was  only  designed  fbr  thoM 
who  had  been  brought  to  faith  by  his  previous  ministry.  It  was  nol 
one  of  the  miracles  by  which  unbelievers  were  to  be  convinced.  Tho« 
whose  dispositions  of  heart  had  made  them  unsusceptible  of  impm 
sion  from  his  whole  ministry  would  have  received,  for  the  same  reason 
but  transient  impressions  from  his  reappearance.  If  the  living  Jesu 
could  not  lead  them  to  repent,  neither  would  they  have  been  persuade 
by  one  risen  from  the  dead.* 

The  reappearance  of  the  risen  one,  therefore,  was  designed  to  sea 
and  confirm  the  faith  of  such  as  already  believed  ;  to  form  the  point  o 
transition  from  their  sensible  communion  with  the  visible  Christ  to  tbei 
spiritual  fellowship  with  the  invisible,  but  ever-present  Savioar.  An 
as  this  was  the  reason  why  Christ  did  not,  in  his  last  promises  recorde 
by  John,  make  express  mention  of  his  reappearance  as  a  preparator 
moment,  so  we  shall  find  in  his  conversations  with  the  disciples  aJU 
the  resurrection  conspicuous  allusions  to  the  promises  niade  befon 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  reason  why  he  only  appeared  to  them  occasioi 
ally,  and  remained  among  them  but  a  short  time ;  they  were  not  to  m 
custom  themselves  anew  to  cleave  to  his  visible  manifestation,  but  1 
learn  that  his  reappearance  was  to  mediate  a  higher  and  everlastin 
uuion.t 


§  299.   The  Women^  Peter ^  and  John  at  the  Cfrave. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  details  of  the  resu 
rection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  second  day  of  Easter,  Mary  of  Magdaleni 
with  certain  other  women,  came  to  the  tomb,  and  found  the  stone  n 
moved.  They  began  to  fear  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away,  an 
that  they  should  see  it  no  more.  Mary,  in  alarm,  ran  to  seek  for  Job 
and  Peter ;  the  other  women  afterward  went  to  other  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  and  John  hastened  to  the  tomb.  John,  in  anxious  haste,  Bntid 
pated  Peter.     Looking  down  into  the  tomb,  and  seeing  the  shroud  dc 

he  had  in  view  any  definite  opponent!  who  denied  that  fact.  Ai  be  intended  to  testify  I 
the  rtturrection,  it  waa  necessary  that  he  should  testify  to  the  death,  especially  for  readei 
who  were  not  believers ;  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  cnicifixion,  endared  fbr  a  fSii 
hoars,  was  not  in  itself  always  fatal.  If  he  had  definite  opponents  in  view,  they  wer 
probably  (corrcspondir^  to  John's  sphere  of  laboor)  heathens,  and  not  Jews. 

*  Lake,  zvi.,  31 ;  cf.  p.  136,  332. 

t  I  agree  with  De  IVette,  against  lAcke,  that  John,  zx.,  30,  does  not  refer  to  otber  m| 
pearances  of  Christ  af^er  the  resarrection  not  mentioned  by  John,  bat  that  it  is  intended  a 
a  word  of  conclasion  to  his  whole  Qospel.  This  is  supported  by  the  whole  form  of  the  ea 
pression,  and  by  the  ase  of  the  words  vtiittta  miciv,  which  cannot  mean  any  Uiing  bat  **t 
work  miracles."  The  phrase  h^mov  t&v  /laft^rSv  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  the  Apos 
ties  were  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's  whole  ministry ;  and  John  wrote  his  Gospel  as  one  o 
these  eye-witneaaei. 
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cently  disposed,  but  no  corpse  there,  he  started  back  in  consternation. 
Peter,  taking  courage,  descended  into  the  tomb ;  John  followed  ;  and, 
now  convinced  that  the  body  was  not  there,  called  to  mind*  the  inti- 
mations which  Christ  had  givenf  of  his  resurrection,  and  faith  began  to 
spring  up  in  his  soul. 

$  300.  Christ  appears  to  the  Women  at  the  Tomb;  to  Mary;  to  the 

two  Disciples  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus, 

During  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  Christ  appeared  first  to  the  two 
women  who  had  gone  away ;  and  they,  filled  with  joy,  surprise,  fear, 
and  reverence,  fell  before  him  and  embraced  his  feet.  But  he  spoke 
to  them  encouragingly :  '*  Be  not  afraid,**  All  that  he  said  was  en- 
couraging and  cheering ;  and  in  bidding  them  announce  his  resurrec- 
tion to  the  Apostles,  he  spoke  of  them  as  *'  brethren y\ 

He  then  appeared  to  Mary,  who  had  remained  at  the  tomb  oppressed 
with  anxiety  and  grief.  Seeing  him  so  unexpectedly,  in  the  morning 
twilight,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  But  when  he  called  her 
by  name,  she  knew  at  on^e  the  well-accustomed  voice.  With  an 
exclamation  of  joy  she  turned  and  (probably)  stretched  out  her  hands 
towards  him.  But  Jesus  bade  her  not  to  grasp  him :  "  Touch  me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and 
say  unto  them,  *  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  FaU^er,  to  my  God 
and  your  God* *'§  This  obscure  saying  obviously  refers  to  the  last 
discourses  reported  by  John,  and  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
them.  We  know  he  had  promised  the  disciples  that,  after  ascending 
to  the  Father,  he  would  return  and  remain  with  them  forever.  Nou> 
he  had  returned ;  and  they  might  deem  this  to  be  the  return  which  he 
had  promised,  and  expect  him  to  remain  with  them  thenceforth  in  the 
same  form.  He  cautioned  them  against  so  misunderstanding  the 
promise  as  to  cleave  to  him  in  the  form  in  which  he  then  appeared, 
because  he  had  not  "  yet  ascended  to  the  Father/*  Afler  that  event, 
when  he  should  manifest  himself  as  the  glorified  one,  were  they  to 
embrace  him  wholly;   obviously  not  in  a  natural,  but  in  a  spiritual 

*  The  word  /Wvrcvvcy  (John,  xx.,  8)  mait  be  referred  to  •  prerioae  Ibrtelling  of  the  rei- 
arrection  by  Chritt  himtelf,  in  acoordtnce  with  John'i  usage  of  the  idea  of  "  belieC"  u 
iMcke  haa  admitted  (Commentar,  3**  Aafl.).  The  lenae  of  die  pasaage  ia  aa  foUowa :  The 
diaciples  needed  aach  an  outward  aign  to  rerive  their  faith  in  Chriaf  ■  predictiona  of  hia 
reaurrecticm ;  for  they  were  not  aa  yet  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  Jesus,  aa  Mea- 
•iah,  had  necenarily  to  rise  in  order  to  accompliah  the  Meaaianic  work  according  to  the 
propheciea  of  Scripture.  Had  they  been,  tfiey  would  have  needed  no  such  external  per- 
ception.   (Cf.  lAuJte^i  excellent  remarka  on  the  paaaage.)  t  Cf  p.  433. 

t  Matt.,  xxviii.,  10. 

(  The  word  iwrttBtu  (John,  xx.,  17)  meana  not  only  a  momentary  touching,  but  to  ieixe, 
to  graap.  It  can,  also,  be  applied  to  the  embracing  of  an  object  that  one  intenda  to  retafai 
hold  of;  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  continned  occupation  with  any  subject. 
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Bense.^  His  stay  in  his  then  form  was  to  be  but  transient ;  only  after 
his  ascension  could  ho  remain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  funn.^ 
Therefore,  he  did  not  commission  Mary  to  announce  his  sensible  com- 
ing, but  his  ascension  to  the  Father,  and  his  subsequent  revelation  to 
them ;  making  no  mention  of  the  intermediate  and  brief  manifestatioi 
that  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  permanent  ooe. 
The  words  "  my  brethren,  my  Father,  my  God,  your  Grod/'  served  to 
remind  them  of  the  promise  in  his  last  discourses,  viz.,  that  thej, 
through  Him,  should  enter  into  a  special  relation  to  the  Father,  whom 
He,  in  a  sense  peculiarly  his  own,  could  call  "  His  Father"  and  **  His 
God  ;*'  that  they  should,  in  communion  with  Him,  recognize  the  Fi- 
ther  also  as  **  their  Father'*  and  '*  their  God/'  and,  therefore,  have  M 
confidence  that  He  would  come  to  them  with  the  Father. 

Two  disciplosf  (not  of  the  number  of  the  Apostles§)  were  going  in 
the  aftenioon  to  the  village  of  EmmauSf  about  a  mile  from  Jerusalem. 
They  had  heard  that  the  body  was  not  found  in  thq.  g^rave,  and  of  what 
the  women  had  seen  before  Christ  appeared  to  them  ;  but  had  not  yet 
learned  that  he  had  risen  and  appeared.  As  they  walked  they  coo- 
versed,  in  sorrow,  of  what  had  occurred ;  of  the  expectations  they  had 
cherished  that  Jesus  should  be  the  Messiah  to  redeem  the  people 
of  God ;  of  the  failure  of  their  hopes,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future.  Absorbed  in  this  conversation,  they  were  joined  by  Jesus.  He 
took  part  in  their  conversation,  expounded  the  Scriptures  relating  to 
himself,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Under 
the  power  of  his  words  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and  new  an- 
ticipations dawned  upon  their  souls.  But  still  they  did  not  recognize 
the  speaker,  cither  because  the  thoughts  he  uttered  withdrew  their  at- 
tention from  his  person ;  or  because  they  could  not  suppose  that  He 
should  first  appear  to  them;  or,  finally,  because  of  a  change  in  his  per- 
son. Not  until,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  he  pronounced  the  blessing,  broke 
the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  them,  did  they  discern  Him  who  had  sat  so 
oflen  with  them  at  table.  'Although  the  lateness  of  their  recognition 
may  appear  strange,  the  time  of  it — just  at  the  repetition  of  an  accus- 
tomed habit — is  entirely  natural.  There  is  not  even  a  mystical  feature 
about  it,  in  itself  considered ;  although  we  may  perhaps  trace,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  made  himself  known,  an  allusion  to  the  promise  given 

*  If  the  passage  only  meant,  "  Delay  not  here  with  me,  bat  go,"  we  might  expect  hnsm 
)up  a^aSaivu  instead  of  iwot  yap  avt^t^riKa. 

t  It  is  clear  that  the  passage  contains  no  proof  that  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  immedt- 
ately  after  his  conyersation  with  Mary.  Even  with  this  view  (since  it  cannot  be  sapposed 
that  he  would  have  brought  irom  heaven  a  body  that  could  be  physically  loached)  the 
Airreffdui,  after  his  reappearance  finum  heaven,  would  have  to  be  taken  in  a  higher  aeoae. 

t  Lake,  zxiv.,  13.  $  And,  therefore,  Paul  does  not  mention  the  occnrrence. 
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tt  the  Last  Supper,  that  he  would  always  be  as  trulj  with  them  in  their 
common  meals  as  he  was  on  that  occasion. 

§301.  Christ  appears  to  Peter;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles ,  except 
Thomas^—The  "  Breathing^'  upon  the  Apostles. 

The  two  disciples,  on  returning  to  the  city,  found  that  Christ  had 
appeared  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Apostle  Peter.*  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  Apostles,  Thomas  excepted,  were  assembled  with 
closed  doors,t  when  Christ  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst,  with  the 
usual  salutation,  "  Peace  be  unto  you*^ — a  salutation  which,  from  his 
lips,  had  a  peculiar  significance.)  To  prove  that  he  was  present  in 
body,  he  showed  them  the  wounds  in  his  hands,  feet,§  and  side.  In 
taking  leave  of  them,  he  said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you.  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you^  Thus,  while  announcing  to  them 
the  peace  of  fellowship  with  him,  he  consecrated  them  as  messengers 
of  peace  to  all  mankind. 

He  then  "  breathed"  upon  them — a  symbol  of  the  inspiration  they 
were  to  receive  from  heaven,  to  fit  them  to  preach  his  Gospel  and  pro- 
claim forgiveness  of  sins  in  bis  naroe.||  Here,  again,  be  obviously  in- 
tended to  impress  vividly  upon  their  minds  the  promises  given  in  his 
last  discourses. 

Christ,  having  thus  given  a  sign  of  the  bestowing  of  the  Divine 
"  breath*' — ^tlie  Divine  life  proceeding  from  him — added,  in  explana- 
tion, "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghosts  The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were 
prepared  for  this  by  the  reappearance  of  Christ  and  bis  words  to  them ; 
and  the  symbolical  act,  recalling  the  predictions  of  his  last  discourses 
in  regard  to  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  must  have  impressed  them 
profoundly.  The  higher  life  received  from  Christ  had  before  been 
covered  and  dormant ;  now,  perhaps,  a  new  consciousness  of  it  arose 
within  them.     Still  the  full  sense  of  the  sign  and  of  the  words  was  far 

*  Lake,  xxir^  33,  34 ;  1  Cor.,  xt.,  5. 

t  Lake,  xxiv.,  36 ;  1  Cor.,  zt.,  5.  Pmol  layi  he  "  wu  leen  of  the  twdve ;  hut  tfaii  term 
might  be  uicd  eyen  thoagh  ooe  of  the  namber  were  wantiag ;  the  point  wu,  Chrbt'i  ap- 
peurance  to  the  Apottlei  u  a  body.  The  ward  *'  twelve'*  wu  the  common  deiignmtion  of 
the  Apottlei ;  the  number  wu  a  laborduiate  point.  Perhapi  even  Pad  did  not  recar  at 
the  time  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the  namber.  %  John,  xiv.,  27.    Cf.  p.  398. 

$  It  may  be  the  case  that,  in  Lake's  accoant,  this  scene  is  intermingled  with  tliat  which 
took  place  eight  days  later  in  presence  of  Thomas.  He  relates  the  proof  of  corporeity  given 
by  Christ  in  tasting  food  with  the  disciples,  which  John,  who  does  not  appear  to  give  foil 
details,  may  have  omitted,  or,  perhaps,  mentioned  in  another  connexion,  John,  xzi.,  13. 
But  these  are  aoimportant  points. 

I  In  Lake,  xxiv.,  47,  48,  we  find  a  faller  developement — John  gives  it  more  in  a  symbol- 
ical form.  "  The  promise  of  my  Father"  (Lake,  xxiv.,  49)  seems  to  allade  to  Joel,  iii.,  1 ; 
but  a  comparison  with  Acts,  i.,  4,  leads  as  to  refer  it  to  a  promise  given  by  Christ  in  the 
Father's  name ;  hence  to  the  last  discoorses  recorded  by  John.  Cf  Lake,  xii,  IS ;  and 
p.  395. 
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from  being  realized.  Not  as  yet  were  they  the  mighty  organs  of  dut 
Spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  act,  therefiji?, 
was  in  part  prophetical. 

But  it  was  something  more  than  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a  Divine  open* 
tion  accompanied  it  It  formed  a  link  of  connexion  bet^veen  the  proa- 
ise  of  the  Spirit  and  its  fulfilment;  between  the  impressions  wfaidi 
Christ's  personal  intercourse  had  made  upon  the  Apostles,  and  tbe 
great  fact  which  we  designate  as  ''  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  operation  of  the  promised  Spirit  on  the  disciples  must  be  conad- 
ered,  it  is  true,  as  a  progressive,  gradually  increasing  influence — a  new 
inspiring  principle  of  their  whole  nature,  in  all  its  powers  and  tenden- 
cies. But  we  must  believe,  according  to  the  analogy  of  all  religunu 
historical  developement,  that  there  was  a  moment,  forming  an  epoch,  in 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  common  higher  life,  and  of  the  new 
creation  of  which  Christ  was  the  origin,  broke  forth  ivith  peculiar 
power  in  a  general  inspiration  of  the  first  Christian  congregations. 
All  great  religious  movements  set  out  from  such  actual  epoch-making 
moments ;  although,  indeed,  gradual  preparatory  stages  must  alwap 
oe  presupposed. 

§  302.  Christ  appears  to  Jive  hundred  Believers  ;  to  his  brother  Jama; 
to  the  Apostles,  Thomas  included, — His  Conversation  toith  Thomas. 
Christ  next  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  disciples,  assembled 
m  one  place  ;  and  then  to  his  brother  James.*  And  on  Sunday,  eight 
days  aflor  his  first  appearance  among  the  living,  he  again  showed  him- 
self to  the  Apostles  unawares,  while  they  were  assembled  with  closed 
doors.  Thomas  was  now  among  them ;  the  same  Thomas  who  on  a 
former  occasion  had  displayed  his  peculiar  character  in  an  expression 

*  1  Cor.,  XV.,  7.  No  ■pecific  deicription  of  "  Jamei"  bein^  given  bjr  Paul  in  this  dm- 
lage,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  Jamei  tho  Jait,  aa  he  waa  called,  the  brother  of  our  Lotd. 
Thii  appearance  of  Christ  is  mentioned  in  the  Evang.  oehHehneoi  (translated  by  Jertnne] ; 
bat  apparently  as  his  ^rst  appearance ;  for  it  goes  on,  "  After  Jesas  had  given  the  ihnmd 
to  the  servant  of  the  high-priest,  ho  went  to  James."  Perhaps  this  arose  partly  from  tbe 
high  rank  assigned  to  James  by  the  sect  among  whom  this  Gospel  aroae,  and  partly  from 
the  fabaloQS  circumstances  that  are  given  in  the  account,  of  the  ((^lowing  tort :  "  James 
had  made  a  vow,  after  partaking  of  the  bread  given  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Sapper,  that  be 
woald  eat  no  more  until  he  had  seen  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead.  Jesua,  coming'  to  bim, 
had  a  table  with  bread  brought  out,  blessed  the  bread,  and  gave  it  to  Jamea,  with  the 
words, '  Eat  thy  bread  now,  my  brother,  since  the  Son  of  Man  has  risen  from  the  dead'  *' 
(Hieron.  do  Viris  Illust.,  c.  ii.).  Mark  the  contrast  between  the  objective  tone  of  the  tradi- 
tions that  form  the  base  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  and  this  tradition  of  a  party  that  owed 
its  origin  to  an  alloying  doctrinal  element,  remodelling  the  facts  to  serve  a  aabjeetive 
purpose.  Another  and  striking  contrast  is,  that  our  Gospels  (and  Paul  following  them) 
make  Christ  appear  only  to  believers,  for  reasons  explained  in  our  text  Had  they  aimed 
to  make  the  testimony  as  strong  as  possible,  without  regard  to  truth,  Uiey  woald  bare 
represented  him  as  appearing  also  to  his  opponents.  Tbe  statement  above  cited  from 
Evang.  ad  Hebr.,  of  his  appearing  to  a  servant  of  tbe  high-priest,  oooflicta  with  tho  whole 
import  and  object  of  his  resurrection. 
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of  doubt.  Christ's  appearance,  and  the  way  in  which  he  reproached 
the  doubting  Thomas,  impressed  the  latter  with  so  powerful  and  over- 
whelming a  sense  of  the  Divinity  that  beamed  forth  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  risen  Saviour,  that  he  addressed  him  by  a  title  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  him,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  none  of  the  disciples  : 
'  My  Lord  and  my  God.""  We  are  not  justified  in  ascribing  to  Thomas, 
whose  immediate  impressions  impelled  him  to  this  exclamation,  a  fully- 
formed  theory  of  doctrine ;  yet  how  mighty  a  cause  must  have  been  at 
work  to  mduce  a  man  trained  in  the  common  opinions  of  the  Jews  to 
use  such  a  title  !* 

Christ  then  said  to  Thomas,  "  Because  thou  hast  seem  me,  thou  hast 
believed  ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen^  and  yet  have  believed,*' 
We  must  endeavour  to  unfold  the  rich  import  of  these  words.  Christ 
does  not  refuse  the  title  given  to  him  by  Thomas.  He  acknowledges  his 
exclamation  as  an  expression  of  the  true  faith.  The  words  "  believed" 
and  *'  believe"  cannot  be  confined  solely  to  Christ's  resurrection ;  they 
refer  to  his  person  and  work  in  general,  and  to  the  resurrection  only 
as  one  necessary  element  thereof.  But  the  words  of  Christ  also  re- 
proved Thomas  for  needing  a  visible  sign  in  order  to  believe.  It  was 
implied  in  them  that  the  long  personal  intercourse  of  Thomas  with 
Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Goo  and  as  superior  to  death, 
should  have  been  enough  to  overcome  his  doubts — and,  on  this  foun- 
dation, he  should  have  found  the  statements  of  Christ's  reappearance, 
grxven  him  by  the  others,  any  thing  but  incredible.!  His  faith  should 
have  arisen  from  within,  not  waited  for  a  summons  from  without. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ  assigns  a  higher  place  to  those  who  are 
led  to  faith,  without  such  visible  proofs,  by  his  spiritual  self-manifesta- 
tion in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — a  faith  arising  inwardly  from  im- 
pressions made  upon  a  willing  mind.|  His  words  implied  that,  in  all 
after  time,  faith  would  be  impossible,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of 
passing  from  unbelief  to  belief  except  by  sensible  signs  of  assurance. 
The  passage  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  process  by  which  faith  is 
developed.  It  contains  the  ground  and  reason  why  the  Gospel  history 
had  to  be  handed  down  precisely  in  a  form  which  could  not  but  give  oc- 
casion Jor  manifold  doubts  to  the  human  understandings  when  it  conducts 
its  inquiries  apart  from  the  religious  consciousness  and  religious  wants. 

*  Or,  are  we  to  inppoee  that  John  inTolantarUy  remodelled  the  worda  of  Tbomaa,  in  ao- 
oordance  with  hia  own  viewa  t  Certainly  not.  Nowhere,  in  John'a  aocoonta,  do  the  dia^ 
ciplea  apeak  oat  of  character.  Leaat  of  all  coaid  he  have  attribnted  to  one  like  Thomaa 
more  than  he  uttered.  On  the  contrary,  anch  an  expreaaion,  coming  from  a  T^owuUt  would, 
for  that  very  reason,  impreaa  itaelf  more  atrikingly  upon  the  minda  of  the  diaciplea.  It  u 
not  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  precision  with  which  John  records  the  expreaaion 

t  Christ's  reproof^  perfaapa,  referred  also  to  the  intimations  he  had  given  of  his  approach 
log  refoirectioo.  t  Ct  p.  138, 139. 
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§  303.  Christ* i  Appearances  in  Galilee;  to  ike  Seven  an  the  Sea  ofGt 
nesareth, — The  Draught  of  Fishes, — T%e  Conversation  with  Peter. 

We  must  now  briefly  compare  the  narradye  of  Matthew,  which  re- 
ports Christ's  appearances  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee  alooe,  with  thit 
of  the  other  Gospels.* 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  records  particularly  the  eTents  of  Christ^! 
ministry,  of  which  Gralilee  was  the  theatre,  it  might  be  imagined  that, 
for  that  reason,  the  theatre  of  his  appearances  after  the  resurrecdoo 
was  also,  in  that  Gospel,  unintentionally  transferred  to  Galilee ;  tliis 
view  would  ascribe  to  the  tradition  inaccuracy  as  to  localities,  but  do( 
as  to  the  facta  themselves.  But  Matthew  coincides  most  accurately,  in 
this  particular,  with  the  account  appended  to  John's  Grospel  (ch.  xxL); 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  disciples  soon  retired  to  Galilee,  when 
Christ  reappeared  to  them.  As  for  internal  probability,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  remained  in  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  Christ's  ene- 
mies, but  rather  that  they  returned  to  their  own  land,  ivhere  dwds 
most  of  Christ's  followers  and  friends.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  impossi- 
ble in  Matthew's  statement  that  Christ  bade  them  return  for  a  seascn 
to  Galilee,  where  he  could  have  quiet  and  undisturbed  intercourse 
with  them.  Their  return  thither  being  once  admitted  as  natural  in  it- 
self, it  would  naturally  follow  that  Christ  should  appear  often  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  forgetting  their  high  calling  amid  the  cares  of 
life ;  and,  what  was  most  important,  to  repeat  to  them  the  promise 
(before  given  at  Jerusalem)  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  that  calling. 

Seven  of  the  disciplest  were  fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Genesareth. 
During  the  whole  night  they  caught  nothing.  Early  in  the  morning 
Jesus  appeared  and  asked  them,  kindly,  as  was  his  wont,  **  Children^ 
have  ye  any  meat  ?**  When  they  replied  in  the  negative,  he  bade  them 
cast  the  net  anew  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  John  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  Jesus.  The  hasty  Peter  could  not  vnat  until 
the  vessel  reached  the  shore,  but  swam  over. 

Afler  the  repast,  Christ  gently  reminded  Peter  of  his  promise,  so 
precipitately  made,  and  so  soon  broken :  ^^  Lovest  thou  me  tnore  than 
these  /"     Peter  replied,  "  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knawest  that  I  love  thee.'^ 

*  With  regard  to  Paal's  statements  (1  Cor.,  xr.),  it  is  probable  that  he  meDtioned  tiw 
appearances  of  Christ  to  the  Apostles  (as  more  extensively  known)  up  to  a  certain  period, 
especially  his  first  appearances  at  Jerasalem,  and  stopped  short;  it  bein§^  Qniinportiiit  tat 
his  purpose  to  give  a  complete  emnneration,  adding  on)y  the  manifestaticm  whi^  be  \nwm 
■elf  received.    Another  explanation,  however,  might  be  given. 

t  John,  xxi.    The   account  in  this  chapter  was,  in  all  probability,  received  from  Jofan'a 
own  lips,  and  written  down,  after  his  death,  by  one  of  hii  disciples.    Ibere  is  no 
to  question  its  credibility  as  a  whole. 
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Then  said  ChMst,  "  Feed  my  lambs^  (prove  your  love  by  acts)."  On 
Christ's  third  repetition  of  the  question,  Peter  felt  its  force,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  grief^  "Lordy  thou  knotcest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee,'*  The  Saviour  again  repeated  the  injunction,  '*  Feed  my 
lambs  ;*'  and  added,  as  a  proof  of  confidence  in  Peter's  fidelity,  that 
at  some  future  time  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  calling. 

§  304.  Christ  appears  in  Qnlilee  for  the  hist  Time.  —  The  Commission 

of  the  Apostles, 

In  his  final  appearance  among  the  disciples  in  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviiL, 
18),  Christ  reminded  them  anew  of  their  calling,  viz.,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  all  nations ;  and  tf  admit  the  men  of  all  nations,  by  baptism, 
into  his  communion  and  discipleship.  And  he  assured  them  that  all 
power  was  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  Crod  victoriously ;  and  that  he  would  be  with  his  own,  even 
until  the  consummation  of  that  kingdom.! 

§  305.  Christ  appears  for  the  last  Time  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  Mount 

of  Olives. 
The  minds  of  the  disciples  were  eagerly  directed  to  the  feast  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Pentecost) ; 
the  new  relation  established  between  God  and  man  naturally  connected 
itself  with  the  idea  of  the  old.  It  was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  at 
this  feast  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  were  to  be 

*  Referring  either  to  the  preaching  of  the  Ooepel  in  general,  or  in  particalar  to  the 
•apervision  of  the  fint  oongregatiooi,  inumuch  u  Peter,  especially,  had  the  X^ptoita 

t  The  labaeqaent  scmplei  of  the  diaciplei  to  go  among  the  heathep  do  not  pvore  that 
tiiey  had  not  received  this  commission.  These  scruples  tamed  upon  the  single  point  of 
admitting  the  heathen  without  a  previoas  conversion  to  Judaism.  Some  suppose  that  the 
naming  of  "  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy  Ohost*'  in  connexion  with  baptism  (▼.  19)  is^ foreign  to 
the  passage,  and  was  derived  bom  later  ecclesiastical  language.  But  that  expression, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  was  precisely  fitted  to  hetoken  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
new  communion  and  worship,  with  reference  to  his  earlier  teaching,  and  especially  to  hii 
last  discourses  preserved  by  John ;  for  every  thing  there  refers  to  the  Father,  as  revealed 
by  the  Bon ;  to  the  Spirit,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  imparted  by  the  Son ;  to  com- 
munion with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Spirit  of  Divine  life  imparted  by  him.  It 
is  possible  that  these  words  were  not  at  first  considered  as  a  formula  to  be  adhered  to 
rigidly  in  baptism,  and  that  the  rite  was  performed  (the  essential  being  made  prominent) 
with  reference  to  Christ's  name  alone ;  and  that  only  at  a  later  period  it  was  thought  thai 
the  words  constituted  a  literal  and  necessary  form.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  account  does 
not  bear  so  distinct  a  historical  stamp  as  other  narratives  of  Christ's  reappearance ;  it  is 
possible  that  several  occurrences,  on  separate  occasions,  were  taken  together  and  trans- 
ferred to  Galilee.  The  fact  that  Matthew  represents  Christ  as  reappearing  to  his  disciples 
only  in  Galilee,  while  Luke  and  Paul  testify  to  the  contrary,  may  help  us  to  decide  upon 
tiie  synoptical  accounts  of  Christ's  ministry  up  to  the  time  d[  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
the  theatre  of  which,  also,  they  place  in  QaUlee.  This  is  another  testimony  in  favour  of 
John's  aoooont 
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made  powerful  organs  of  their  Divine  Master,  woald  be  AilfillecL  Tbej 
went  to  Jerusalem  a  week  before  the  time  of  the  feast.  As  they  were 
walking  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  just  forty  days  after  Christ's  first  Bip- 
pearance,  they  were  joined  by  Christ,  and  he  repeated  the  promise  for 
the  last  time. 

Still  cleaving  to  their  worldly  Messianic  hopes,  they  asked  the 
Saviour  whether  he  intended  then  to  found  his  kingdom  in  its  gloiy 
(Acts,  i.,  6).  In  reply,  he  declared,  as  he  had  always  done  during  his 
life  on  earth,  **  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  awn  power."  It  was  enough  (be  told  them) 
for  them  to  know  their  own  calling  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  how  they  were  to  obtain  power  to  fulfil  lt«  viz.,  by  receiving 
the  Holy  Ghost.  With  this  last  reply,  and  this  last  promise,  be  wai 
removed  from  their  eyes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   ASCENSION. 

§  306.  Qnmexion  of  the  Ascension  with  the  Resurrectiam. 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ — a  close  of 
Christ's  ministry  on  earth  corresponding  to  its  beginning. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  ascension  is 
vouched  for  only  by  Luke.  It  would  rest  on  firm  grounds,  even  apart 
fix>m  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  represented  in  Luke ;  nay,  even 
if  there  were  not  a  word  about  it  either  in  his  Gt>spel  or  in  the  Acts. 
That  essentia]  feature  is,  that  Christ  did  not  pass  from  his  earthly  exist* 
ence  to  a  higher  through  natural  deaths  hut  in  a  supernatural  way  /  t.  e^ 
that  he  was  removed  from  this  globe,  and  from  the  conditions  of  earthly 
life,  to  a  higher  region  of  existence  in  a  way  not  conformed  to  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  corporeal  existence  or  lo  be  explained  by  them.  This 
fact  is  as  certain  as  his  resurrection ;  both  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
Either  the  resurrection  itself  must  be  denied ;  or  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  mere  natural  recovery  from  a  transitory  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  life  (both  which  hypotheses  we  have  shown  to  be  untenable) ;  or 
such  a  termination  of  his  life  on  earth  as  we  have  just  defined,  must  be 
inevitably  admitted. 

Although  obscurity  rests,*  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  nature  of  the 


*  We  deem  it  better  to  acknowledge  •  problem  oooolved  than  to  give  attempti  wX 
lation,  on  the  one  tide  or  the  other,  which  will  not  satisfy  a  clear  thinker.  Certainl j  we 
orer-estimate  oar  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  creation  not  a  Utde,  when  we  deem  €mr- 
aeWes  anthcvised  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  phenomenon,  simply  because  we  cannot  explain 
it  satiifiictorUy.  Tkert  oiv  man  iMngt  between  heaeem  and  earth  than  our  pkilooepk^ 
may  dream  ^. 
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existence  of  Chrisf  on  earth  after^is  resurrection,  and  upon  the  nature 
of  die  corporeal  oiganism  with  which  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  still,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  fundamental  conception,  on  which  all  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  New  Testament  are  founded,  exhibits  the  resurrec- 
tion only  as  the  means  of  transition  from  the  form  of  his  earthly  being, 
whose  close  was  his  death,  to  a  higher  form  of  personal  existence  su- 
perior to  death ;  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  which  was  not  to  be, 
as  the  former,  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  corporeal,  earthly  organism,  but 
was  destined  for  an  imperishable  developement.  When  Paul  declared 
(Rom.,  vi.,  9,  10)  that  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  should  die  no  more, 
because  death  had  no  dominion  over  him ;  when  he  opposed  this  res- 
urrection (2  Cor.,  xiii.,  4)  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  in  Divine 
power,  to  his  earlier  life  in  human  weakness  through  which  he  was 
made  subject  to  death,  he  only  gave  utterance  to  a  conviction  that  was 
common  to  all  the  ey^- witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  The  mode  of 
Christ's  reappearance  had  made  the  same  impression  upon  them  all. 
And  the  resurrection  had  necessarily  to  be  considered  as  the  restora- 
tion from  death,  in  a  higher  form,  of  his  personal  existence  (consisting 
of  the  union  of  body  and  soul,  not  subject  thereafter  to  death,  but  des- 
tined for  an  unbroken  eternity  of  life),  in  order  to  become  the  founda- 
tion of  belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  the  glorified  human  personality,  to 
spring  out  of  death ;  in  order  to  be  the  Jact  on  which  this  faith  (as  a 
hbtorically-grounded  belief)  could  be  established.  The  restoration  of 
an  earthly  life  from  death,  afterward  to  be  developed  according  to  ordi- 
nary laws,  and  to  terminate  in  death,  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
of  no  value. 

§  307.   The  Ascension  necessary  for  the  Conviction  of  the  Apostles. 

Moreover,  the  resurrection  of  Chnst,  considered  as  a  historical  link 
in  the  psychological  developement  of  the  Apostles  (which  cannot  be 
explained,  as  we  have  shown,  unless  the  resurrection  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed), loses  its  true  significance  in  this  regard,  if  Christ  were  removed 
from  the  earth  in  any  other  than  a  supernatural  way.  How  could  his 
resurrection  have  formed,  for  the  disciples,  the  basis  for  belief  in  an 
eternal  life,  if  it  had  been  subsequently  followed  by  death  t  Their 
faith,  raised  by  his  reappearance,  would  have  sunk  with  his  dissolution. 
Their  belief  in  his  Messiahship  would  have  been  rudely  shocked ;  he 
would  have  been  to  them  again  an  ordinary  man.  And  how  could  the 
conviction  of  his  exaltation,  which  we  find  every  where  outspoken  in 
their  writings  with  such  strength  and  confidence,  ever  have  arisen  t 
Although,  therefore,  the  visible  fact  of  the  ascension  is  only  expressly 
mentioned  by  Luke,  yet  all  that  John  says  of  his  going  up  to  his  heav- 
enly Father,  and  all  that  the  Apostles  preached  of  his  elevation  to  God, 
presupposed  their  conviction  that  he  had  been  supematuitilly  removed 
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from  the  earth,  to  the  utter  exclasioD  of  the  idea  that  lie  had  departed 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  death.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  exprea 
mention  of  the  outward  and  yisible  fact,  as  they  never  entertained  the 
thought  that  Christ,  in  the  form  in  which  he  appeared  to  them  after 
his  resurrection,  could  be  touched  again  by  death.  'When  he  took 
leave  of  them,  and  they  saw  him  no  more,  they  never  thou^it  of  any 
thing  else  but  that  he  had  been  supematurally  removed  from  htmus 
view  to  a  higher  region  of  existence. 

If  it  be  said  now  that  *'  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  Apostles  con- 
ceived the  matter  so,  thkt  it  really  was  so ;  and  that  we  must  distin- 
guish the  fundamental,^ic<  from  their  subjective  conceptions,"  we  bave 
the  reply  ready.  Their  subjective  conception  was  founded  in  a /ad 
which  it  presupposed,  viz.,  the  way  in  which  Christ  sho^ived  himself  to 
them  after  his  resurrection ;  in  the  impression  which  he  made  upon 
them  by  his  higher  and  celestial  appearance.  And  further,  apart  fit>iii 
this  necessary  presupposition,  if  Christ  led  the  Apostles  to  form  sucl 
a  subjeative  conception  merely  by  mysteriously  appearing^  and  vanish 
ing,  by  keeping  silence  as  to  his  abode  and  as  to  the  end  towards  whicli 
he  advanced,  he  giust  have  planned  a  fraud,  to  form  the  haais  of  theii 
religious  conviction  from  that  time  on.  As  surely  as  we  cannot  attrib 
ute  such  a  firaud  to  the  Holy  One,  who  called  himself  the  "  Truth,' 
so  certainly  must  we  take  for  grranted  an  objective /act  as  the  source  oi 
the  faith  of  the  Apostles. 

§  308.  Connexion  ofaU  the  Supernatural  FacU  in  Christ's  ManifesioHom 

We  make  the  same  remark  upon  the  Ascension  of  Christ  as  i;vas  be 
fore  made  upon  his  miraculous  Conception.*  In  regard  to  neither  u 
prominence  griven  to  the  special  and  actual ybc^  in  the  Apostolic  wri* 
tings ;  in  regard  to  both  such  a  fact  is  presupposed  in  the  general  con- 
viction  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  connexion  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Thus  the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth  corresponds  to  in 
beginning.  No  link  in  its  chain  of  supernatural  facts  can  be  lost  i^th- 
out  taking  away  its  significance  as  a  whole.  Christianity  rests  upon 
these  facts;  stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith  in  them  has  the  Di- 
vine life  been  generated  irom  the  beginning ;  by  faith  in  them  has  thai 
life  in  all  ages  regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above  the  limits  of 
earthly  life,  changed  them  from  gleb€B  adscriptis  to  citizens  of  heaven, 
and  formed  the  stage  of  transition  from  an  existence  chained  to  nature, 
to  a  free,  celestial  life,  far  raised  above  it.  Were  this  faith  gone,  there 
might,  indeed,  remain  many  of  the  effects  of  what  Christianity  had 
been ;  but  as  for  Christianity  in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a  Christian  Church, 
there  could  be  none. 

•  Ctp.is. 
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AoeoMMODATioH,  Chrift'f  ue  oC  page  113, 

114,  149. 
Adaltereis,  decision  in  cue  oC  313. 
Adultery,  Chriitian  law  oC  233. 
Advent,  second,  of  Chrijit,  317,  367. 
Aenon,  177. 

Agony  in  the  gmrden,  407. 
Alexmndrian  theology,  bad  no  inflaence,  &c., 

39,  9S,  167,  169,  180. 
Ambition  of  the  diiciplei  reboked,  286,  347. 
Aanai,  410. 
Apostles,  snbordinate  teachers,  100, 116 ;  on- 

edacated  men,  119 ;  training  oC  121 ;  trial 

mission  of,  257 ;  commission  oC  after  the  res 

nrrection,  431-5. 
Ascension  of  Christ  436. 

B. 

Baptism,  as  nsed  by  John,  50 ;  by  water  and 
fire,  53 ;  of  Christ  by  John,  57, 61 ;  instituted 
by  Christ,  126;  of  soffering,  316. 

Bartimeos,  346. 

Bath  Col,  133, 377. 

Bethany,  Christ  at,  336. 

Bethesda,  miracle  at,  217. 

Bethsaida,  miracle  at,  270. 

Blasphemy  against  Holy  Ghost  and  Son  of 
Man,  243. 

Body  and  bkwd  of  Christ,  267. 

Bread  of  Life,  266. 

C. 

Casar,  rights  of,  36L 

Caiaphas,  343.  41L 

Calvary,  417. 

Cana,  166, 185. 

Capernaum,  Christ  at»  162,  186,  238  (in  syna- 
gogue), 265, 303. 

Celibacy,  330. 

Census,  in  time  of  Augustus,  20. 

Centurion's  slave  healed,  238. 

Children  blessed,  331. 

Christ,  birth  of,  18 ;  descent  from  David,  19, 

•  364 ;  his  brothers  and  sisters,  29 ;  among  the 
docton,  31 ;  education  of,  35 ;  trade  of  T  40 ; 
plan  oC  79 ;  as  King,  87 ;  observed  Jewish 
law,  88 ;  as  Prophet,  99  ;  left  no  written 
document,  100 ;  perMO  ot,  3, 68, 95, 161, 192, 


341,  406 ;  mode  of  life  widi  disciples,  203, 
214 ;  Light  of  the  World,  293,  299, 340;  his 
struggles  of  soul,  314,  376,  404  ;  prayer  ac 
High-priest,  402;  trial  of^  410;  crucifixion  oC 
418 ;  last  appearance  oi,  435 ;  ascension  of, 
436. 

Christian  consciousness  defined,  2. 

Christianity,  the  aim  of  human  progress,  122, 
not  peace,  but  a  sword,  316 ;  work  of,  329 ; 
relations  to  civil  society,  233, 313, 361 ;  rests 
upon  supernatural  facts,  438. 

Church,  founding  of  the,  122 ;  name  oC  123. 

Commandment,  first  and  great,  362 ;  the  new, 
391. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  418. 

D. 

David,  Christ  son  of,  19,  364. 

Death  of  Christr  intimated  by  himself  323 ; 
necessity  for,  344,  376  ;  reality  o(  425. 

Demoniacal  possession,  145, 240, 192, 239, 283. 

De  Wotte,  204,  230,  248,  306,  332. 

Disciples,  sifting  oC  269 ;  fail  to  heal  demoniac, 
283 ;  ambition  of,  28^  347 ;  choice  of  seventy, 
304 ;  warnings  to»  393 ;  consolation  ot,  394, 
400. 

Disciples  of  John,  jealous  of  Christ,  178. 

Disdpleship,  test  oC  237,  309. 

Diseases,  miraculous  healing  of,  14L 

Dives  and  Lasarus,  32L 

Divine  life,  its  communication  the  highest  mir- 
acle, 140;  its  supports,  399. 

Divine  nature  in  Christ,  3, 68, 95, 307, 327,  338 
341,  369.  376,  406,  407,  422. 

Divorce,  233,  328. 

B. 

Sbionites,  62,  88,  92,  97, 144,  276. 
Sbionitish  Gospel,  15,  49,  65,  68,  313, 334, 42^ 

432. 
Blias,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  283. 
Bmmaus,  conversation  on  the  way  to,  430. 
Ephraim,  Christ  at,  344. 
Essenism,  37. 

Eucharist,  institution  oC  388. 
Evangel  ad  HebrMs.    [Bee  EhumUitk  Qo§' 

pel,] 
Evil,  origin  oi  146.    [Sea  8m.] 
Exorcists,  133, 150,  241. 
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P. 

Faith,  preiappocei  the  "  drawing  of  the  Fa- 
ther/' 106.  266 ;  different  atagei  of,  138, 165, 
174,  433 ;  the  necessary  condition  of  aid  from 
Cbriit,  196,  266,  285;  the  centarioo'i,  339; 
power  of,  285,  358,  433 ;  faith  and  forgive- 
ness, 211,  279. 

Fasting,  203,  235. 

Father,  Christ's  oneness  with,  327,  396. 

Fee^  washing  oC  386. 

Fig-tree  cnrsed,  357. 

Fire  to  be  kindled,  315. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  211. 

G. 

Oadarene  demoniac,  192. 

Galilee,  theatre  of  Christ's  laboon,  155,  160, 

185 ;  second  ministry  in,  222 ;  appearances 

in  after  resorrection,  434. 
Oethsemane,  404. 
God,  as  spirit,  knowledge  oC  183,  362;   the 

only  Ooodt  332. 
Grace,  unmerited,  350,  374. 

H. 

Hades,  271. 

Heathen,  301, 319,  375. 

Herod,  25;  Antipas,  179,  323,  415. 

Herodians,  360. 

History,  -relation  to  miracles,  139;  as  com- 
mentary, 183,  229. 

Holy  Ghost,  at  Christ's  baptism,  67 ;  agent  of 
new  birth,  175 ;  blasphemy  against,  243 ; 
breathed  upon  Apostles,  431.    [See  Spirit.] 

Hoss,  John,  362. 

Hypocrisy  reboked,  255.  [See  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.] 


John  the  Baptist,  calling  of.  45 ;  aoconnts  oi, 
obscure,  46 ;  mode  of  life,  48 ;  relation  to 
Messiah,  S3 ;  possible  wavering  in  bin  can- 
victions,  58,  198 ;  his  message  from  prison, 
60, 19Q ;  he  points  out  Christ,  160 ;  final  testi- 
mony, 178 ;  his  position  as  defined  by  Christ, 
199. 

John  the  Evangelist,  joins  Christ,  169 ;  bis  dis- 
position and  tendencies,  161,  176,  394. 

John's  Gospel,  its  credibili^  and  genuineness, 
6,  167, 171,  179, 180,  291 ;  silent  as  to  au- 
raculons  conception,  16;  objects  oC  67,  96; 
compared  with  synoptical,  110, 155,  343, 404; 
its  omissions,  299. 

Jonah  the  Prophet,  sign  of,  136,  24&. 

Josephas,  as  autliority  on  John  Baptist,  46. 

Jadas  Iscariot.  117,  248,  S69,  353,  379,  387, 40& 

Judgment,  intimated  by  Christ,  319,  317,368; 
in  Matt,  zxv.,  373. 


Immortality,  362. 
Inspiration,  7,  47,  59, 179. 
Interpretation,  94, 100. 

J. 

Jairus's  daughter,  196. 

James,  the  brother  of  Christ,  29. 433. 

James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  164,  347. 

Jericho,  Christ  at,  345. 

Jerusalem,  Christ's  ministry  frequently  exer- 
cised there,  156;  his  first  labours  at,  168; 
second  journey  to,  217 ;  last,  345 ;  triumphal 
entry,  354 ;  weeps  over,  356 ;  judgments 
predicted  upon,  366. 

Jesus,  the  name,  17. 

Jewish  people,  their  relations  to  Christ,  202 ; 
his  ministry  confined  to  them,  why,  258, 
979. 


Keys,  power  of  the,  917. 

Kingdom  of  God,  longed  tar  nnder  old  cove- 
nant,  308 ;  longed  for  in  Israel  at  Christ's 
time,  22;  also  by  the  heathen,  35  ;  the  ob- 
ject of  Christian  longing,  308 ;  way  prepared 
for  by  Baptist,  49,  seq. ;  its  two-fold  bearing; 
86;  relation  of  new  to  old  form,  88, 170 ;  re- 
alized by  Christ  not  as  a  woridly,  but  a  spir- 
itual kingdom,  72,  74,  81,  seq.,  208,  409,  419; 
413 ;  realised  by  him,  also,  for  d)e  heathen, 
255,  258,  302, 320,  370 ;  means  employed  by 
Christ  in  founding  it,  99 ;  based  on  Ids  setf- 
manifestation  in  word,  99,  seq.,  415 ;  in  wUr- 
adett  197,  seq. ;  in  $%feringt,  63,  84,  316, 
seq.,  407 ;  the  coming  oC  555 ;  its  law  of  de- 
velopement,  106.  241 ;  its  growth  and  prog- 
ress, 184, 190,  208,  314,  seq. ;  the  Sennon  on 
d)e  Mount  its  Magna  Ckarta^  223 ;  its  tri- 
umphs. 273,  307,  368 ;  iu  nature  illustrated, 
331,  370,  371,  414. 

L. 

Last  Supper,  384. 

Law,  observed  by  Christ,  88,  229,  337,  990; 
325;  his  "destroying  and  fulfilling  of,"  91, 
330  [see  Moral] ;  law  and  gospel,  88,  seq., 
201,  seq.,  229,  seq. 

Lawyers,  247,  363. 

Lazarus,  family  of,  336 ;  death  of,  338;  resur- 
rection o(  349. 

Legalism,  Jewish,  contrasted  with  Christiaa 
liberty.  201,  333,  363. 

Leper  healed,  237 ;  ten  healed,  324. 

Light  of  the  Worid,  Christ  Ae,  993,  399,  340. 

Logos,  63,  96. 

Love,  the  quickening  principle  of  Divine  filSs. 
211 ;  Christian  law  oC  834,  391. 
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kiagiaof,  96. 

Mammon  of  onrightaoamaff ,  S76. 

Marriftge,  379. 

Martha,  336. 

Mary  Magdalene,  311. 

Mary,  liater  of  Lazanu,  336, 351,  499. 

Mary,  mother  of  Jeaoi,  14, 16,  90,  93, 166. 

Matthew,  niage  of,  in  quoting  from  Old  Teeta 
meat.  104 ;  hif  calling,  913 ;  hit  Qoapel  ori 
ginally  in  Hebrew,  6 ;  principle  on  which  he 
arrange!  his  matter  (oonnexion  of  fact  and 
thought),  108,  909, 907, 994,  958,  310, 314. 

Meekneii,  925. 

Merit,  no  place  in  kingdom  of  Qod,  350,  374. 

Meaiiah,  Old  Testament  idea  of,  84, 364,  aeq. ; 
in  larael,  91,  99;  Simeon'i,  94;  heathen 
longing  for,  95;  whether  only  rerired  by 
John  Baptist,  45,  54, 160,  198 ;  Nioodemtu, 
173;  Christ  the  oonsciotu  Messiah,  30,  41, 
81 ;  declares  himself  sach  (from  beginning), 
181, 198, 219,  990, 964, 971 ,  290, 396, 355, 411 ; 
carnal  conceptions  of  Jews  and  disciples  re- 
baked,  918,  seq.,  994, 965,  seq.,  979,  986, 995, 
326, 331, 347, 437 ;  designations  of,  94 ;  Christ 
recognized  as,  by  John,  55, 66, 160. 

Miracle  of  draught  of  fishes,  162 ;  water  chang 
ed  to  wine,  166 ;  storm  sabdoed.  191 ;  issue 
of  bk>od,  195;  Jairus's  daughter,  196;  wid 
ow's  son,  196 ;  lame  man,  216 ;  leper,  937 ; 
demoniac,  939,  983 ;  paralytic,  950,  959 ;  in- 
firm woman,  5KS3 ;  feeding  of  five  tixrasand, 
961 ;  walking  on  the  water,  964 ;  at  Beth 
saida,  270 ;  man  bom  blind,  996 ;  ten  lepers, 
325 ;  raising  of  Lasarus,  349 ;  blind  Barti 
mens,  346. 

Miracles,  connected  with  Christ's  teaching, 
127 ;  their  relation  to  the  course  of  nature, 
130 ;  to  Christ's  manifestation,  131 ;  to  his- 
tory, 132 ;  object  of,  134, 137, 166,  358 ;  wit 
nesses  to  Christ's  Messiahship,  132, 138 ;  in 
regard  to  supernatural  agency,  140 ;  wrought 
on  material  nature,  159. 

Moral  stand-point  distinguished  fhanieyg^  931, 
936.  328. 

Moses,  forerunner  of  Messiah,  929. 

Mount,  Sermon  on,  993. 

MuUer,  Daniel  136. 

Murder,  Christian  law  at,  939. 

Mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  104. 

Mythical  theory  refated,  13,  90,  93,  95,  99. 
377. 

Mythology,  difference  from  Theism,  18. 

Mythus,  distinguished  fkom  parabla,  107. 


N. 


Nain,  miracle  at,  196. 


Name  of  Christ,  acting  in  the,  988 ;  prtj«r  In 

the,  397,  401. 
Nathanael,  calling  oC  164. 
Nazareth,  return  to  from  Egypt,  98 ;  Chriftff 

first  preaching  at,  40, 186. 
Neighbour,  lore  of^  934. 
New  birtii,  174. 
Nioodemns,  intenriew  with  Christy  173 ;  in  Baii- 

hedrim,  298. 

O. 

Oaths,  38,  234. 

Old  and  New  Dispensations,  relations  oC  900 

Old  Testament,  use  of  passages  from  by  Ohrisl. 

115,  327,  329,  361,  364. 
Olshausen,  197. 

P. 

Parable,  idea  ot,  107 ;  use  of  by  Christ,  109, 104 

Parables,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  85 ;  order  of 
in  New  Testament,  108 ;  not  wanting  in  Johi^ 
111;  parable  of  sower,  188;  drag-net,  190; 
wheat  and  tares,  190 ;  new  wine  in  old  bo^ 
ties,  905 ;  prodigal  son,  914 ;  Pharisee  and 
publican,  916 ;  great  Sapper,  254 ;  unjust 
steward,  273 ;  good  Shepherd.  301 ;  tower, 
311;  salt, 311;  precious  peari,312;  mustard 
seed,  314 ;  Dives  and  Lazarus,  321 ;  pounds, 
348 ;  labourers  in  Tiueyard,  349 ;  fig-tree, 
357 ;  good  Samaritan,  363 ;  wedding-feast, 
369;  wicked  husbandman,  371;  talents,  372; 
ten  yirgins,  373. 

Paradise,  419. 

Passorer,  but  one  in  synoptical  Gospels,  three 
in  John,  155;  first,  168;  second,  217;  last; 
345. 

Paul,  used  written  memoirs  of  Christ's  life,  6; 
silence  as  to  miraculous  conception,  16;  as- 
sumes Christ's  descent  from  David,  19, 364; 
confirms  the  account  of  the  choice  of  tht 
Aposties,  117  {  a  witness  of  the  resurrection, 
425,  430 ;  indirectiy  of  the  ascensioo,  437 ; 
reports  Christ's  words,  90,  388 ;  alludes  to 
them,  273 ;  his  position  among  the  Aposties, 
119 ;  "wise  as  serpent,"  dec.,  277 ;  his  doo- 
trine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  97 ;  his  teach- 
ings presuppose  Christ's,  as  germs,  90, 99; 
104,  187,  209,  216,  28.\  350,  372. 

Peace,  Christ's  salutation  ot,  398. 

Peraa,  Christ  at,  398. 

Peter,  his  first  meeting  with  Christ,  169;  hie 
call  and  character,  164,  957,  972,  290,  335, 
387,  392,  409,  434 ;  his  acknowledgments  at 
Christ,  139, 269, 270 ;  obtains  power  of  key% 
917. 

Pharisees,  35, 157, 173, 180,  203.  219,  918,  999, 
940, 944, 946, 251,253, 293, 300,319,  seq.,  359. 
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PhmriMinn,  93, 935, 363, 364. 

PhiUp  and  Thomas,  oonvenatkm  with  Chria^ 

395. 
Pilate,  413,  leq. 

Plan  of  Chrbt,  79 ;  not  altered.  89. 
Prayer,  forma  of.  207 ;  Lord'i  Prayer,  S07 ;  not 

Pharisaical,  835 ;  in  name  of  Christ,  397 ;  of 

Christ  as  High-priest^  408;  for  bis  enemies, 

419. 
Prophecy,  nnconscioos,  S3. 
Proridence,  860. 

Pradence,  in  ministry,  973, 977 ;  Christian,  373. 
Publicans,  Christ  with.  913. 
PnnitiTe  jostice,  143. 


Babbi,  title  of,  as  applied  to  Christ,  40. 

Raising  of  the  dead,  151. 

Reason,  pride  oC  981. 

Beign  with  Christ,  335. 

Relatives  of  Christ,  89,  844,  899. 

Resurrection,  intimated  by  Christ  990,  340, 
361 ;  of  Christ,  499. 

Revelation,  stages  oC  189 ;  Christ's  doctrine 
as,  999. 

Revenge,  934. 

Reward  in  heaven,  998,  935 ;  rewards,  pas- 
sion for  rebuked,  350. 

Roler,  Christ's  conversation  ?rith,  339. 


S. 


Sabbath,  918,  953,  seq. 

Sabbath-breaking,  Christ  aocased  of,  918,  959. 

Sacraments.    [See  Euduxrut  and  Baptitm.l 

Sacrifice  of  pnrificatioQ,  93. 

Sadducees,  35,  50,  361. 

Salome,  347. 

Samaritan,  good,  parable  oC  363. 

Samaritan  woman,  conversation  with,  90, 180, 

Samaritans,  185;  reasons  for  their  exclusion 
from  first  mission  of  Apostles,  958 ;  leper 
cured,  394. 

Sanhedrim,  movements  of  against  Christ  997, 
300,  343,  359,  378,  409,  419. 

Satan,  personality  of,  74, 148, 940,  seq. ;  king- 
dom of,  306. 

Schleiermacher.  9, 14,  99,  90,  95, 199, 148, 163, 
901,  950,  988,  313,  391,  395,  347. 

Self-denial,  310. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  110,  993. 

*'  Servants"  distinguished  from  "friends,"  190. 

Seventy  disciples  chosen,  304. 

Shepherds,  announcement  to,  91. 

Simeon,  prophecy  oC  94. 

Sin  and  physical  evil,  relations  61, 141, 143, 918, 
998,  391. 

Slavery,  38. 


Son  of  Gk)d,  title  ci,  mm  sppfied  to  Christ;  H 

96. 

Son  pf  Man,  95;  blasphemy  agaiiurt,  9431 
Sower,  parable  of,  168. 
Spirit,  Holy,  promise  oC  397,  400,     [See  Hdy 

Gko$t,\ 
Star  of  the  wise  men,  85. 
Strauss,  4, 14, 173, 185,  317,  231,  938,  942. 94^ 

951, 988, 399,  336,  341,  352, 355,  369, 380, 417 
Sofferings  of  Christ,  intimated  by  himself  177, 

184, 376. 
Synoptical  Gospels,  their  origin*  6 ;  difference 

between  them  and  John,  110, 155,  404. 
Syro-Phanician  woman,  879. 

T. 

Tabernacles,  feast  o(  Christ  attends,  991. 

Talents,  parable  of,  379. 

Teaching,  Christ's  mode  of,  101 ;  presented 
seeds  of  thooght,  109 ;  Christ's  not  confined 
to  parables,  109. 

Temple,  Christ's  manifeatatkm  greater  than, 
89, 955 ;  '<  destroy  this,"  &c,  137, 179 ;  porify- 
ing  of  the,  168. 

Temptation,  909. 

Temptation  of  Christ,  70 ;  its  import  as  a  whole, 
73. 

Theocracy  of  Old  Testament,  oonnezion  of 
Christ's  plan  with  it,  81,  335,  365 ;  distin- 
gabbed  from.  Christ's  by  parables,  85 ;  de- 
velopement  in  New  Testament,  299,  990. 

Thomas,  his  doobts,  140 ;  Christ's  appearanea 
to,  439. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  989. 

Transubstantiation,  967,  389. 

Tribute  to  Cssar,  Christ's  dedsioa  on,  360. 

Triumphal  entry,  354. 

Truth,  189;  power  oC  948;  relation  to  free- 
dom, 996 ;  spirit  of^  397,  401. 


U.,  V. 

Unpardonable  sin,  943. 

Vanity,  warning  against,  307. 

Vine  and  branches,  simiUtode  oC  390 

W. 

Water  and  the  Spirit,  birtii  oC  175 

Water  of  Life,  181,  994. 

Way,  Christ  the,  395. 

Wealth,  right  use  o(  973 ;  dangers  oC  334 

Weisse,  15, 19, 110,  378. 

Widow,  the  importunate,  318. 

Widow's  mite,  366. 

Worship  in  spirit  and  tmtiu  162. 


Zaccheus,  346. 


PASSAGES   OF   SCRIPTURE 
auoTSD  oa  alluded  to. 


OLD  TESTAMENT. 

GllTKilf. 

ii.,84 399 

aL,15 238 

Exodus. 

ziiL,8,13 S3 

xxi.,  33 381 

LiTlTlCUS. 

xii.,S S3 

ziv.,  1 837 

NUMBIHS. 

HL,  45 S3 

Iv.,  3 42,297 

YuL,  25 397 

Jd.,8 49 

XTiil 83 

DlUTERONOMT. 

Yi,  16 71 

viil,  3 71 

xriil,  15 222 

xriiL,  20,  22 411 

1  Samuil. 
zzi 255 

Nebemiah. 
iil.15 299 

PflAUIS. 

il,7 /   68 

viiL,3 357 

xxU 420 

JLxU.,  17 418 

lxxxiU6 327,365 

xci,  11,  12 71 

cx.,1 364,365 

aLviii..25,26 356 

IlAIAH. 

vL,  9 104 

Tii,  14   15 

XMiu.,  16 21 

xxxY.,  5 198 

ZXZTiii,  10 271 

xl.,3 30 

Uil 25,160 

lTi.,7 169 

fad^  1 196 

Jeremiah. 
▼iL,  U  169 


I  EZEUXL. 

xzxyi.,2S 50 

Daniel. 
▼ii 95 

HOSBA. 

▼1,6 88,213 

Joel. 
iii.,  1 431 

MiCAH. 

▼.,1 20 

ZXCBAKIAH. 

iz.,  9 355,356 

xL,12 381 

xiii 50 

Malachl 

liL 50 

iiL,l 199 

Wisdom  op  Solomon. 
▼it.  27 367 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Matthew. 

I.,  1-17  18,19 

L,  18-25 13-20 

1,25 29 

il,  1   20,21 

ii.,  1-23  24,28 

iii,  1-12 45-53 

la.,  7 50-51 

iii.,  11 162 

iii.,  13-17 53-69 

Ui,14 23 

iT.,1-11 70-75 

It.,  12 180 

iv.,  13,  seq 162 

iT.,  18,  19 163 

iv.,  21 164 

ir.,  25 157 

▼w^ni 223-237 

▼..12 227 

▼.,13-16 83,86 

▼.,17 91 

▼.,25,  26   32 

▼.,40,  42   234 

▼i.,  1-18 235 

▼i.,7-15 207-210 


▼1,21,22 106 

▼i.,24 277 

▼ii,  1-5  235 

▼it,  6    223,277 

▼ii,  7-11 207,210 

▼ii.,  12   230 

▼U.,  13-24   236 

▼ii.,  14   316 

▼u.,  21   237 

▼ii.,22   309 


▼ii..  24-27 


237 


▼ii.,  29  40 

▼iU.,  1-4 237 

▼iii,  5-13 97,  139,238 

▼iii.,  5,  9 97 

▼iii.,  5, 10 196 

▼uL,  10 139 

▼iu.,  14-17 186 

▼iii.,  19-22 310 

▼ui.,  22 Ill 

▼iii.,  23-27 191 

▼iii.,  28-34 192 

ix.,  1-8 250 

ix.,  2^ 145 

ix.,  8 95,96 

ix..  9-13 213 

ix.,  10 213 

ix.,  11-17 203 

ix.,  13 213 

ix.,  14 121,203 

ix.,  15 84,185 

ix.,  16 121,205-207 

ix.,  18 173 

ix.,  18-26 195-198 

ix    27-34 240 

ix.,  37,  38 304 

X. 257-260.305 

x.,3    213 

X.,  5,6  258 

X.,  13 272 

x.,16 273 

X.,  17-20  394 

X..  26 185 

X.,  26,  27 249 

X.,  34-36 315 

x.,38   273,309 

X.,  42    287 

xi^2-3 CO 
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JU.,  3>19 19&-201 

xi.,  12 46,201 

xL,  16 50,51 

JU.,  20-24 305 

xi.,  20-27 202 

xi.,25 119 

xi.,  25-27 308 

xi.,27 97 

xi.,28 82 

xi.,  28-30 202 

xi^30 90 

xii-,  1  71 

xii,  1-8 255,256 

Xil,  5-8.. 89,  95, 137,  171, 219 

xii,  6 219 

xii,  13    252,253 

xii.,  18  255 

xii,  22 150,240 

xii,  24-26 240 

xii.,  28 173,217 

xii,  30,  31 241 

xii,  31-33  243 

xii.,  32 249,296 

xii,  35 19 

xii,  39 72,136 

xii.,  40 245,423 

xii,  41-43   242 

xii.,  43 115 

xii.,  43-45 242 

xii,  46-50 244 

xiii 108 

xiu.,  1-23 188 

xiii.,  10    104 

xiii.,  11,  12,  13 104 

xiii.,  16,17    308 

xiu.,  20-23    189 

xiii..  24-30    190 

xUi..  44-46    311 

xiii..  47-50    190 

xUi,  52 101,366 

xui.,  54 29 

xiii,  54-58    186,187 

xiii.,  55   16,29 

xir.,1,2 270 

xiv.,  2 261 

xiv.,  3,  5    179 

xiv.,  13-21 261 

xir.,  22-33 264 

XV.,  1    157 

XV.,  1-20 256 

XV.,  11    88 

XV.,  21-28    279 

XV.,  21    264,270 

XV.,  29-39   261 

XV.,  32   263 

XV.,  39    264 

xvi,  1-4 320 


xvi,  1 264,  2C6 

xvi.,  6 249 

xvi,  9,  10 263 

xvi,  13-28 270-273 

xvi,  14 82,139 

xvi.,  16 94 

xvi,  16,17 139 

xvi.,  18 124,271 

xvi,  20-28 272 

xvi,  21    283,  423 

xvi.,  24    273,309 

xvi,  39    263 

xvii,  1-21 ft?l-S«6 

xvii.,  9 282 

xvii,  24 40 

xviL,  24-27 290,291 

xviii.,  1-5 286,287 

xviii,  3 174 

xvtii,  12-14    214,215 

xix.,  1 ^ 328 

xix.,  3-12    328 

xix.,  8   233 

xix.,  13-15 331 

xix.,  16-24 332,  leq. 

xix.,  17 64,97,333 

xix.,  27 335.350 

xix.,  28  ..  83,  86, 87,  94, 117, 

174, 335 

XX.,  1-16 349 

xx.,2 380 

XX.,  16 349 

XX.,  17-19 344 

XX.,  20-29 347 

XX.,  25,  leq. 125 

XX.,  28   386 

XX.,  30.  leq.    345 

xxi,l-22 354-359 

xxi.2-7 355 

xxi.,  12,  13   168 

xxi.,  14 157 

xxi.,  15,  16   357 

xxi.,  18 357 

xxi.,  21 358 

xxi,  25 360 

xxi.,  32 50,52 

xxi.,  33-44 371 

xxi..  46 360 

xxii,  1-14 369 

xxii.,  14 349 

xxii.,  15-40 360-^3 

xxii.,  22 370 

xxii,  23,  geq 35, 361 

xxii.,  29-32 361 

xxii,  32 362 

xxii.,  40 229 

xxii.,  41,  seq 97,364 

xxiii  (v«r.).  89,246-250,366 


xxiii.,  3   2« 

xxiii.,  25   M 

xxiii.,  34    2tf 

xxiii.,  37-39  .  83,  86,  157.3M 
xxiv.  (var.j.  317,318,367,30 

xxiT.,  28    3Ifl 

XXV 37J 

XXV.,  1-13 373 

XXV.,  14-30 371 

xxv.,  28  ••..... 373 

XXV..  31-49 371 

xxvi,  3-5 35fl 

xxvi,  5 371 

xxvi,  $ SIS 

xxvi..  6-13    351-359 

xxvi,  14-18 379,  Mq 

xxvi.,  17-19 364,  teq 

xxvi.,  20-85    38: 

xxvi,  26-29 388,  acq 

xxvi.,  45    4({f 

xxvi,  53    7] 

xxvi.57— XXTU.,  26   410-4U 

xxvi.,  61    171 

xxvi.,  63 9^ 

xxvi,  64   K 

xxvi.,  65,  66 411 

xxvii.,  5 381, 381 

xxvii.,  7 38] 

xxvii,  9 381 

xxvii,  11 4U 

xxvii.,  20 39S 

xxvii.,  34 411 

xxvii,  42 71 

xxvii,  51 42] 

xxvii,  57 179 

xxviii 422-436 

xxviii,  19 129 

Mark. 

i,2-8  48^53 

i,»-n 53-« 

i,  1«»13 70-75 

i,  16-80 162-164 

i,  29-39 186 

ii,  1-12   950 

ii,  13-17 213 

ii.,  15-82 203-907 

ii.  18  121 

ii,  20   84,185 

ii.,21    205 

ii,24   85 

ii,  23-88 255 

ii,  28  89,95 

uinl-6 2St 

iii.,  6 360 

iii.,  14 116 

iii,  21-29 111«244 
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Pact 

£..22-30 939-343 

UL,  31-35 29,244 

!▼.,  1-20 188,  leq. 

W.,2 188 

KlO 103 

W.,  11 103,104 

IT.,  10-25 189 

It.,  21-25 106 

It..  22 249 

It.,  26-29 31« 

It.,  30-32 314 

iT.,31  85 

It.,  35;  T.,  43 191-198 

It.,  36-41 191 

▼.,  1 151 

▼.,1-20 192 

▼.,19 194 

▼.,21 195 

Ti,l-« 186,187 

▼l.,3 40 

▼i.,  7-13 257-260 

▼1,14-16 260 

▼i..  17-20 179 

▼i,  30-44 261-264 

▼1,45-52 264 

▼U.,  1-23 256,257 

▼11,1  156 

▼it,  15  88 

▼ii.,  24  270,279 

▼iii.,  1-8 263 

▼iii.,  15 249 

▼iii.,  2»-26 270 

▼iU.,  23 142 

▼iii.,  27;  ix.,  I 270-273 

▼iU.,  28 81 

▼iii.,  30 272 

▼iii,  31 423 

▼ill,  34,35 273 

ix.,  1-9 281-283 

ix.,  11-13 283 

ix.,  14-29 283-286 

ix.,15 284 

ix.,  23 285,286 

ix.,  28,29 286 

ix.,3»-4l 286-288 

ix.,49 311 

ix.,  50 311,312 

X.,1  328 

Z.,  »-12 328-331 

Z.,  13-36 331,  leq. 

Z.,  17,  leq. 332 

X.,18  64,97 

Z.,92  334 

Z.,  39-34 345 

Zn  35-45 347 

t.,  46-52 345 

xi.,1-11 354-357 

Xi,19 357 


xi.,  15-19 354-359 

xl,  23 286,358 

xi.,  27-33 360 

xU,  1-12  371 

ZU.,  13-34 360-363 

xiL,  14,  15 360 

zii.,  18  15,363 

xii..  28-34  173-362 

xil,  33 88 

XU.,  35-37 19,97,364 

xii.,  38-44  366 

xiii 366-369 

xui.,  11 394 

xuL,  32 368 

xiT.,1,  9 378 

xiv,  3-9 351 

xiT.,  10, 11  379,  leq. 

XIT.,  19-16 384-386 

XIT.,  17-21 387 

xIt.,  22-25 388,  aeq. 

XIT.,  27 394 

xiT.,  39-42 407,  leq. 

xiv.,  43-49 408,  leq. 

xiT.,  53,  seq 410,  leq. 

xiT.,  58 171 

xiv.,  59 Till 

XT.,  1-15 413-417 

XT.,  16-46 418-422 

XV.,  21 417 

XT.,  23  418 

XT.,  29  170 

XT.,  30  71 

XTi 422,  438 

xtL,9 151 

LUKX. 

i.,1-4  16 

1,26-^ 13-18 

i.,  32-^5 19 

L,  36 65 

il,  1-20  18-22 

11,22-38 23-98 

ii.,  33 24 

ii.,  39  28,29 

ii.,41 156 

il,  41-52 30-39 

ii.,44  30 

iii.,  1-17 48-53 

iii.,  2 49 

ui.,7 51 

iu.  15 53 

iii.,  17 54 

iii.,  19,20 179 

iii.,  21,22 53-69 

iii.,  23-38 19 

iT.,1-13 70-75 

iT.,  16-30 180,  leq. 

iT.,17,  laq. 83 


P*«« 
IT.,  19 85 

iv.,  22,  leq 16 

iv.,  38-41  186 

T.,  1-11 162,  leq. 

▼.,1 155 

T.,5 163 

T.,  12-14 237 

T.,  17-96 250 

T.,20 143 

T..  27-32 213 

T.,29 213 

T.,  33 121,203 

T.,  3a-39 203-206 

T.,  35 84,185 

T.,  37 85,205 

Ti.,  1-5 255,256 

Ti..l 71,155 

Ti.,4 92,93 

vi.,  5 88,  leq.,  95,  256 

vi.,6-11 252 

Ti.,  9 • 953 

Ti.,  13 116,293 

TL,  17 157 

Ti.,  20-49  223,237 

vii.,  1-10 238 

Tii.,  2,  leq 139 

Tii.,  3 239 

vii.,  6 97,196,239 

Tii.,  9 97 

Tii.,  11-17 197 

vii.,  18-35 198-201 

vii..  28 59,84,199 

vii.,  29.30 50 

vii..  36-^50 211 

viii.,  2 151 

viii.,  4-15 188 

viii.,  9-18 189 

Tiii.,  10 103 

viii.,  18 105 

Tiii..  19 244 

Tiii..  21 29,245 

Tiii.,  22-56 191-198 

Tiu.,  26 151 

Tiii.,  26-29 151 

Tiii.,  29 193 

Tiii.,  40 195 

Tiii.,  46-48 195 

Tiu.,  49 196 

Ix..  1-17 257-261 

ix.,  3 305 

ix.,7 270 

lx.,7-9- 280 

ix.,  9 323 

ix.,  10 261 

ix.,  10-18 270 

ix..  18-27 270-273 

ix.,  19 81 

iz.,29 49b 
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}x.,  23,24 873 

ix.,  28-36 281 

Ix.,  33 282 

ix.,  3« 283 

ix..  37-43 283,286 

ix..  46-50 286.289 

Ix.,  50 342 

1x^51,  leq 157,303 

ix.,  51-56 324,325 

ix.,  57-62 309 

ix..  60 Ill 

X.,  1-24 304-309 

X.,  9  304 

X.»  3  273 

X.,21 119 

X.,22 97 

Z.,  25-37 363 

X.,29 .364 

X.,  29-31 .'  364 

X..  38-42 157,336,352 

Xi,  1-13 207-^10 

xi.,  1 204 

xi.,  9 207 

xi.,  14-26 239-243 

xi.,  14 150 

xi.,  16 245 

xi.,  20-22 136 

xi.,  23 242 

xi.,  24,geq 115 

xi.,  27, 28  . ..  97, 101, 189,  245 

xi..  29-36 136,245 

xi.,  30 89 

xi.,  33 246,339 

xi,  34 106 

xi.,  34-36 246 

xi.,  37-52 246,  leq. 

Xl,  39 246 

xi.,  41-44 247 

xi.,  45-52  246 

xi.,  49 248,367 

xi.,  50-52 242 

xii.,  3  185,248 

xii.,  5 249 

xii.,  10  243 

xii.,  11,12 394 

xii.,  12  431 

xii.,  13-15  312 

xii.,  34 106 

xii.,  36-48 318 

xii.,  49 85 

xii.,  49-53 315-317 

xii.,  54-59  320 

xii.,  58,59 233 

xiii.,  1-5 321 

ziii.,  2-4 144 

xiii.,  6-9 357-358 

xiii.,  10-17 253 

xiii.,  18-21 314 


xiii.,  19 85 

xiii..  21 85,86 

xiii,  92 303 

xui..23-^  '319 

XUL,  94,25 236 

xiii.,  28 330 

xiii.,  30 349 

xiii,  31-33 303,323 

xiii,  33 324 

xiiL,  34, 35  ..  83,  86, 157, 324 

xir.,  1-24 253,254 

xiT.,  5 253 

xir.,  12-14 254 

xir.,  16-24 371 

xiT.,  25-35 309-319 

XT.,  1-10 214,215 

XT.,  11-32 915 

xvi,  1-13 274-277 

xvi,  14 274 

xvi,  16 901 

XTi,  19-31 391 

xvi,  31 136,322,428 

xvii,  5^6 350 

xvii,  6 285,286,359 

xvii.,  7-10 350 

xvii',  11 303 

xvii,  11-19 324,325 

xvii.,  15 325 

xvii,  20-37 317 

xvii.,  21 82 

xvii.,  26-38 318 

xvii.,  34-36  318 

xvii.,  37  318 

xviii.,  1-8 318,319 

xviii,  9-14 916 

xviii.,  15-30 331-335 

xviii.,  19 64,97 

xviii,  28 350 

xviii.,  31-34 345 

xviii,  35-43 345 

xix.,  1-10 346,347 

xix.,  11 347 

xix.,  12 379 

xiz.,  28-48 354-357 

xix.,  39 356 

xix.,  41-44 356 

xix.,  45-46 168 

XX.,  1-8 359 

XX.,  2 169 

XX.,  3-6 379 

XX.,  9-18 371 

XX.,  20-26 360 

XX.,  27-40 35,361,362 

XX.,  39   369 

XX.,  41-44 97.  364.  365 

xxi 369 

xxi.,  1-4 366 

xxi.,  5,  leq.,  ad  fin. .  366-369 


xxu.,  3-6 379.389 

xxiL,  7-13 294,Ui 

xxu.,  14-23 386-»l 

xxiL,  16 SM 

xxiLy  17-20 388 

xxii-,  24 287,348 

xxiL,  25,«eq Ul 

xxii,  96,  27 388 

»ii.»30 in 

xxii.,  33,34 3M 

autii-,  35 20 

xxii..  35-38 392-394 

xxii..  39-46 407 

xxii..  47-53 408-411 

xxii.,  53 410 

xxii,  54  ;  xxiii.,  25 .  41(MIB 

xxii.,  61 411 

xxii,  66 410 

xxiii-,  3   413 

xxiii.,  5   415 

xxiii..  8 323 

Miii,  19 419 

xxiii,  26-5« 418-121 

xxiii,  27-31 418 

xxiii., 37-39 n 

xxiii.  50 173 

xxiii,  54 385 

xxiw 422-438 

JoBN. 

i-.* 2»5 

i.,7-l5 s$ 

UU ic 

i,  19 e9 

if  19-45 159-162 

i.,  29 68.69,160 

i.»30 161 

i,31 61,66 

i.32,34 63 

i..33,34 68 

i.,49 162,371 

i,  49-47 169 

i,  43-46 164 

i..  50 94 

i,  50,51 139,164 

i.,  58 95 

a.,  1-11 166 

ii.,  3-5 16 

ii,9 167 

ii,l2 29 

ii,  19-25 168-173 

ii.,  18 169,360 

ii.,  19 90,137,170,483 

iii,l-15 173-177 

iii.,  2 40 

iii.,  6 16 

iii.,  13 95.96 

iii,15 177 
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ill,16-Sl 177 

lit.  18 373 

m..  23 125 

iii.,  29-30 177-179 

iu.,  23 178 

iu..  24 180 

ill,  30 179 

lii.,  31-36 179 

lii.,  38 56 

It.,  1-42 90,180 

Iv.,  2 126 

It,  16 181 

It.,  21-24 91,182 

IT..34 70 

It.,  37,38 185 

It.,  43^54 186 

It.,  44,45 100,168 

It,  46 185 

It.,  48 138 

v.,  1-47 217-222 

r^l 217 

T.,  4 217 

v.,  10 218 

T.,  14 143 

T,  17-19 218 

T,  20-29 219 

T.,27.... 96 

T.,  30-37 220 

T.,  31,32 221 

T.,  35 50,51 

T.,  37-47 221 

▼i,  1-15 861-264 

vi.,  4 817 

Ti,  5 261 

vi,  15 262 

Tl.,  16-21 264 

▼i.17 263 

▼i.,  29-71 265-269 

tL.  25 40 

Ti.,  26 137 

Ti,30 265 

▼1,33-42 266 

Ti,  34 70 

tI.,  36-44 138 

Ti,  42,  feq 16 

Ti.,  43-47 266 

Ti,  44 106 

Ti.,  44,  45 104 

Ti,  48-51 967 

Ti.,  53 96,267 

Ti,  53-58 267 

Ti.,  60 103,268 

Ti.61  268 

tU63 101,113,114 

Ti,  64 118,379 

Ti.,  66 140.268 

▼i,  69 140,  26^ 

?L,70 384 


Tii,  1-^2;   Tiii,  12;   z, 

21 291-303 

Tii.,  1 217 

Tii,  3 89,817 

vii,  3,  4 898 

vii,  5 16 

▼ii,  5-7 845 

Tii,8 891 

▼ii.,  10 303 

▼ii.,  18 82 

▼ii,  15 40 

▼ii,  16-19 893 

▼ii,  17 293 

▼ii.,  26,  27,  30   293 

▼ii.,  35,38 294 

▼ii,  40 88 

▼ii.,  40-^ 897 

▼ii,  42 364 

▼iii,  l-ll 313 

▼iii,  13,  14 294,295 

▼iii.,  15 295,313 

▼iii,  19-23 295 

▼iii.,  85 82 

▼iii.,  28 895 

▼iii,  30-38 896 

▼iii,  33 106 

▼iii.,  39 299 

▼iii,  43 106 

▼iii,  44 106,148 

▼iii.,  57 297 

ix.,  2,  3 145 

iz.,  5 339 

iz.,  6 142 

ix..  22 298 

ix.,3S-37 300 

z.,  1,  leq 112,  236,  301 

X.,  16 859 

X.,  17,18 423 

X.,  20 244 

X.,  22 303 

X.,  29-39 326 

X.,  24 89 

X.,  36 327 

X.,  40 328 

Xi 326-344 

xi,  54-56 344 

xi.,  56,  57 359 

xii.,  1-8  351-353 

xii.,  1    354 

xii,5   380 

xii,  6  352,380 

xii,  9-18  354-357 

xii,  14 355 

xii,  19  359 

xii,  20-36 375-378 

xii.,  25,  26 273 

xu.,  27 405 

xii,  87-89 376  I 


xii,  31  307 

xii,  33  311 

xii,34  95 

xtii,  1-38 384-388 

xiii,  8   379 


xiii.,  8-16 


386 


xiii,  11-81,  feq 387 

xiii.»19 387 

xiii,  81 387,405 

xiii,  86 379 

xiii.  27 383,405 

xiii,  31-36 388 


xiii.1,  33-35 


391 


xiii,  36-38 398 

xi^.-x^ii 394-404 

xi^.,  9,10, 11 396 

xi^.,18 140 

xi^  13-26 397 

xi^  93-86 396 

xi^.,  87 398,431 

xi^.,  29-31 399 

x^.,  1,  feq 107,399 

x^.,  14-16 180 

x^.,  16 116 

x^n  18-85 400 

x^.,  24 138 

X^.,  27 117 

xn.,7-33 400 

x^i,  10 403 

x^i.,  14-17 401 

x^i.,  24 403 

x^i,  25 102,105 

X^i..  29,30 408 

xW.,  38 394 

x^ii 409 

x^ii,  8 308 

x^ii,  20-24 403 

xviii.,  1-11 408-410 

x^iii,9 172 

x^iii,  11, 12 409 

xWii,  13 410 

xWii.,  14 410 

x^iu.,  19-93 410 

xWii,  94,25 411 

x^iii,  28 384 

x^iii.,  33 413 

xviii,  33-38 99 

xviii,  36,37 413 

xix.,  1-10 416 

xix.,  10-12 417 

xix,  17-42 417-489 

xix.,  31 385 

xix.,  31-37 426 

xix.,  34,  36,  37 497 

XX..  l,ieq •...  498 

XX.,  8,  9 493 

2X^17,18,19 


I 
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PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE  QUOTED,  ETC. 


.23 
30 


S7S 


140 
4Sfl 


Acts. 

U4 431 

L,5 126 

L,15 309 

L,18 381,363 

L,21,  Mq 117 

11,38 129 

▼i^H 90,171 

▼ii^  56 05 

viu.,  14 165 

X.,  37 56,58 

ZUL,25 53,56,58 

XtL,  16,  leq ^93 

XTiL,28 "l5 

anriiL,25,  26 56 

jdx.,1-5 58 

Xiz^l3 286 

U.,  35 93,334 

EOHAIIS. 

L,3 19 

i,4 16 

iUl 314 

ii.«  12,  Mq. 373 

iiU31 92 


tU9,10 437 

TiiL,3,  4 99 

ix..  5 16 

XitL,6 290 

ziT.,22,23 94 

19 273 


I 


OAX.ATIA1IS. 


Hp 


1  COKI5THL4H8. 

U92 99 

iL,14 104 

!▼.,  8-13 234 

T^7,6 385 

▼L,2 67,335 

▼L,7 234 

▼il,  10 234 

TIIL 94 

ix^l 117 

XL,  23 385,368 

XL,  25 391 

xiiL,  1-3 309 

XiT.,  20 273 

XT. 427,  Ml|. 

XT.,  6 305,425 

XT,  7, 9 117 

XT.,  55 271 

2  CORIHTBIAirt. 

11,15.16 272 

T.,17 175 

XiiL,  4 437 


iii,  19 » 

It.,  4 17,23.^9 

tL,  15 ITS 

1  TBXSSAXX>9L&5I. 

T.,1 2lf 

T,21 871 

S  Thxssalojuaxs. 
ii.,8 19 

Titus. 
iii.,5 174 


iiin2,6 m 

T.,7 406 

Tii.,14 364 

xiL,2 423 

1  JoHir. 

iL,29 403 

ill,  7-10 403 


i.  9, 10 


PASSAGES  FROM  ANCIENT  WRITERS 

aUOTBD  Oa  ALLUDED  TO. 


Ada  SaMCtoTWM*  ■._j  •-w 

j»<u,ia..57i.p.7M ««^?™''°'°^P'!2:**:;. *" 


Juliui  Afrieanui, 
Fngm.  (Tid.  O.  ByncelL,  ed.  Niebnhr,  l, 
610) 491 

AWtWnttHUM  BmOTCtU. 

Hilt,  adv.,  9 436 

AiUoninu: 
If  ODoIog.,  zL,  1 175 

AikmumM. 
DeipDOfophiit,  iL,  17, 18 167 

Cod,  Caniabrig. 
Fngm.  (Lok^  Ti^  4) 9S 

Cauiodorui. 
Lib.  iii,  ep.  59 90 

Chagigak, 
(Tract  Talmad)  il 156 

Chrtmie,  Pa$dL  Alex. 
(Ed.  Niebohr)  L,  13 385 

Chrysoitomut. 
Horn,  in  If  att,  xxx.,  4 906 

Cltfmetu  JUexandr. 
Strom.,  iil,  p.  449 333 

StTODL,  iT^  11  913 

Homil.  Clement. 

Horn.,  ii,  S3 904 

Hom.,zi.,96 175 

Eko^.  Kor*  ESp. 

(Vid.  FalfHeiui ) 

Fragm.  (Ignat.,  ep.  ad  Ephes.,  ( 19)  . . . .  95 

Fragm 49 

Fragm^ ..........................  65|  ioq. 

Fragm.  ..............................  68 

Fragm 313 

Fragm 334 

Fragm.  (Hieron.,  rii.,  1,  336) 42S 

Fragm.  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  III.,  ii.) 432 

Eusebiui. 

Hilt  Eccl.,i.,12 304 

Hilt  EccL,i.,13 304 

Hist  Eccl.,  iii.,  39  313 

Hist  EccU  ir..  33 903 

Hilt  Eccl.,  v.,  20 394 

Hilt  Bocl.,T.,  94 385 


Onomaat  Fragm.  (Hier.,  lit,  163) 178 

Onomast  Fragm.  (Hier.,  ill,  1, 181)  ....  917 

Evang,  Naxar. 

Fragm.  (Hier.  adr.  Pelag.,  iii.) 66 

Fragm.  (Hier.,  It.,  1, 156) 68 

Evang^NieoA. 
Cap.iL(Tbilo.,L,5S0) 416 

Fdbrieiiu. 
Cod.  Apocryph.  Nor.  Teitament  (I,  330 ; 
iu.,594) 978 

Oemara, 
(Talmud)  499 

Hieronymut. 
ir.,  1,  889 425 

Hippolytut. 
Da  Paach.,  i.,  13 S85 

IretuBut, 
Cant  Har.,ii.,29 91? 

Jaeohue. 
Protoerang.,  ix is 

Jouphu, 

C.Apion,L,8 36 

C.  Apion.i,31 937 

Archsot.,  iii.,  11, $3 237 

AcchaoL,  viiL,  9,  4 133 

Arehaol.,  viii.,  9, 5 150, 194 

ArchaoL,  x.,  9, 1 133 

Archaol.,  xiii.,  z.,  6 36 

Arcbaol.,  zir.,  zt.,  19 351 

ArcbBol.,  ZT.,  Tiii.,  4 97 

Arcbaol.,  zviL,  L,  3 933 

Arcbaol.,  zrii.,  6,  5 28 

Arcb«ol.,  zyii.,  13,  3 39 

ArchaoL,  zTiii.,  1,  4  51 

Archaol.,  zviii.,  1,5 39 

Arcbaol.,  zviii.,  8,  1  261 

Arcbaol.,  zriii.,  ▼.,3 49. 179 

ArcbflBol.,  ziz.,  1  46 

Arcbmol.,  zx.,  9,  1 413 

De  Bell.  Jad.,  ii.,  8,  6 38 

De  Ben.  Jad.,  vi.,  9,  3 3.^4 

Da  Bell.  Jad.,  TU.,  6,  3 147 

De  Vita,9 31,48 

Da  Vita.  75 495 


450  PUSAOES  FROM  ANCIENT  WRITERS. 

PtrtrnMaO. 
fIilmnd],L,S 


Jmlmltartyr. 

IHiL  c  Tryph.,  C  304,  ■■  

IMaLcTcjpb,C3ie 

Dili  o.  Trjr^  r  3» 

Dili  c  Trypb.,  £  335 W 

Ditl.  c  TiyplL,  £  H3  


BatantL,lL4 


HiN.I[>L,zxTiiL.7 

Plmtarrkat. 

Da  Ban  Horn.  Viol,  ix.  . 

PelfU»a. 


IVL,39... 
■■,U,U.. 


C-CcllOB.  TJ 

Tom.  tL,  ia  Joum-.  St 1 

Ton.  Ik,  in  Joum. l 

TniL  sliU,  la  Joun.,  SS 1 

Ibtt,  xiiL,  a  1 

FtasB- [Su. iii.  39) 1 

Prigm.  (CnoL,  CUui,  p.  U) 3 

U^oni.  (InL  Opai.  CTpr.  d«  nbqrt.  fln.) 

Da  HigrU.  AbnuH 

Lag«t.>ilC4Jam.S3,U IM  Teat. 

Da  Spsdil.  Leg. 
Da  Bzaarit^  1  . 
Da  Tit.  yoa,  ilL,  6 Ul 


Hai^.,»0-- 
ULBciL,«L  


^IJ  . 


Da  J«jiuL,xiL  .. 
LAdT.Uaro,iiL,lS.. 


TeUmm.  aXi  Fatr. 
TatnOiamu. 


i 


/ 
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